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II. 


1. 

CONTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIQUE  ORA  TENEBANT 


Commentators  and  translators  alike  understand  this  verse  to 
express  by  its  first  clause  the  silence,  by  its  second  the  attention 
— manifested  by  the  fixed  countenances  of  the  audience — with 
which  Aeneas  was  heard :  "  Et  tacuerunt  et  desiderio  ducebantur 
audiendi,"  Donatus.  "  Aut  ora  intuebantur  loquentis,  aut  im- 
mobiles  vultus  habebant,  ut  Georg.  U-  i-83:  '  TeniiitqviQ  inhians 
tria  Cerberus  ora,'  i.  e.  immobilia  habuit ;  aut  intenti  tenebant, 
habebant,  ut  sit  figura,  et  intelligamus  ora  intenta  habe- 
bant," Serv.  " Intenti  ORA  TENEBANT,  ornate:  erant  intenti, 
habebant  vultus  et  oculos  intentos  et  converses  in  Aeneam," 
Heyne.  ETrtt  Se  icai  a\t\fia  irpoawvov  /xaXuna  wpoiro^^jjc  tfupaaiv 
«;^f(,  ovS'  tKiivo  irapsXiire,  tov  ju»|  koi  o^daXjuotc  aurotp,  oaa.Kai 


*  As  to  the  source  of  the  second  book,  see  Macrob.  Saturn.  5. ,?,  who  introduces 
Eustathius  saying  :  ' '  Dicturumne  me  putatis  ea  quae  vulgo  nota  sunt  ?  quod 
Theocritum  sihi  fecerit  pastoralis  operis  auctorem,  ruralis  Ilesiodum  ?  ct  quod  in 
ipsis  Georgicis,  tempestatis  serenitatisque  signa  de  Arati  Phaenomenis  traxerit  ? 
vel  quod  eversionem  Troiae,  cum  Sinone  suo,  et  equo  ligneo,  ceterisque  omnibus, 
quae  librmn  secundum  f aciunt,  a  Pisandro  paene  ad  verbum  transcripserit  f ' ' 
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««><T(,  Xpi^nafjiEvovg,  fiOvovovx^L  to>v  xtiXEUiv  i^aprriaai  rov  XiyovTOg 
Tovg  oKOVOvrac,  irpocrOttg  or<  kqi  tviinvi^ov'  tovt£(ttiv  OTtvio^ 
Tpoe  avTov  Taig  oiptaiv  eij^ov,  Eugen.  de Bulgaris.  "In- 
TENTi  ORA  TENEBANT  ut,  8.  520,  *  defixi  ora  tenebaat,'  explica : 
•  sie  richteten  aufmerksam  den  blick,'  "  Gossrau.  "  Intenti  ora 
TENEBANT :  ergo  ut  Solent  intenti,  in  ipso  ore  apparebat  intentio," 
Wagner  (1861).  "Ora  tenere  is  not,  as  in  Georg.  Ii..  If83, 
equivalent  to  linguam  continere,  but  means  to  hold  the 
countenance  in  attention,  as  in  7.  250  (where  observe  the  epithet 
'  defixa,'  and  compare  6.  156),  8.  520,"  Oonington.  "  Intenti 
ORA  TENEBANT :  habebaut  vultus  et  oculos  intentos,  et  conversos 
in  Aeneam,"  Forbiger  (1873). 

"  they  ceissit  all  attanis  incontinent, 
with  mouthis  clois  and  vissage  taking  tent."  Douglas. 

"  they  whisted  all,  with  fixed  face  attent."  Surrey. 

"  they  whusted  all,  and  fixt  with  eies  ententive  did  behold." 

Phaer. 
"  stavan  taciti,  attenti,  e  disiosi 
d'udir  gia  tutti. "  Caro. 

"  taciti  tutti,  e  con  volti  hramosi 
d'udire,  immoti  stavansi."  Alfleri. 

"  still  war's  und  jedes  ohrhing  an  Aeneens  munde."  Schiller. 

"  rings  war  allcs  veratummt  und  gespannt  hielt  jedcr  das  antlitz." 

J.  H.  Voss. 
"  each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lip  compressed, 
when  thus  began  the  heroic  guest."  Conington. 

The  interpretation  is  false,  and  there  is  not  one  of  aU  this 
brilliant  field  of  philologist  truth-hunters  whose  horse  has  not 
shied  and  thrown  him  on  the  kerb  of  the  deep  dark  well  in 
which  his  vixen  game  so  loves  to  lurk,  and  down  into  which, 
audax — not  in  iuventa  but  in  senecta — and  cheerily 
harking-in  with  Hermes'  and  Athena's*  "  whoop,  whoop,  halloo !" 
I  propose  now  at  all  risks  to  pursue  her.  Let  him  who  has  a 
taste  for  such  adventure  draw  on  his  spatterdashes  and  accom- 


*  This  Rem.  was  written  for,  and  first  published  in,  the  Sermathena  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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pany  me.    I  promise  him  sport,  if  nothing  more.     "  Allons  ! 
Vive  la  chasse  de  la  v^rite  !" 

Ora  is  here  neither  the  face,  nor  the  mouth  literally,  but  the 
mouth  figuratively,  i.  e.,  the  speech,  voice,  or  utterance  {exactly  as 
(verse  423)  "  ora  sono  discordia,"  sound  of  voice  or  speech,  dis- 
agreeing with  assumed  appearance.  Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  6. 
583  (of  Procne) : 

.     .     .     "  dolor  ora  repressit, 
verbaque  quaerenti  satis  indignantia  linguae 
dcfuei'unt" 

\^gnef  repressed  her  utterance]) ;  and  ora  tenebant  is  neither 
were  holding  their  moutJui  closed,  literally,  nor  were  holding  their 
faces  fixed,  hut  tcere  holding  their  mouths  closed,  figuratively,  i.  e., 
were  holding-in  (withholding)  tlieir  voice,  speech,  or  utterance ;  in 
o^ihsi  vrov^,  tcere  remaining  silent ;  exactly  as  («),  "dolor  ora 
repressit"  (just  quoted),  grief  repressed  her  mouth,  i.e.,  her 
utterance ;  and  as,  still  more  exactly  (l»),  Ovid,  Met.  9.  513  : 

.     .     .     "  poterisne  loqui  ?    poterisne  fateri .' 
coget  amor,  potero  ;  vel  si  pudor  ora  tcnebit, 
littera  celatos  arcana  fatebitur  ignes" 

\_shame  trill  hold  my  mouth  (voice) ;  i.e.,  will  keep  me  silent^  ;  and 

more  exactly  still,  and  even  word  for  word  (c),  Lucan,  4.  172: 

.     .     .     "  tenuere  parumper 
ora  metu;  tantum  nutu  motoque  salutant 
ense  suos.    mox  iit  stimulis  maioribus  ardens 
rupit  amor  leges,  audet  transcendere  vallum 
miles,  in  amplexus  efiEusas  tendere  palmas. 
hospitis  ille  ciet  nomen,  vocat  ille  propinqunm" 

[iAey  held   their  mouths,  i.  e.,  their  voice,  speech,    utterance]  ; 
also  («l),Senec.  Troad..  521: 

"  cohihe  parumper  ora,  questusque  opprime  ;" 
and,  however  differently  expressed  (being  prose),  still  pre- 
cisely the  same  thought  (e),  Seneca,  de^  Vita  Beata,  27:  "Ut 
quotiens  aliquid  ex  illo  proferetur  oraculo,  intenti  et  compressa 
voce  audiatis,"  where  we  have  the  very  intenti  of  our  text, 
and  where  "  compressa  voce"  is  our  text's  ora  tenebant. 

How  truly  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ora  tenehant  of  our 
text  is  further  shown,  and  scarcely  less   strikingly,  on  tlie 
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one  hand  by  Servius's  own  quotation,  Georg.  k-  U83 :  "  tenmt- 
que  inhians  tria  Cerberus  era"  ^neither,  surely,  witb  Servius, 
"  kept  his  three  faces  fixed,"  "  immobilia  habuit"  (a  picture 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous),  nor  "  kept  his  three  mouths  closed" 
(literally),  for  he  has  them  partially  open  ("inhians"),  as  it  is 
right  he  should  have  them,  the  mouth  being  always  partially 
open  whether  in  the  passions  of  wonder  and  admiration  or  in  the. 
expectation  inseparable  from  attentive  listening,  as  Val.  Flacc. 
5.  469 : 

.    .     "  postquam  primis  «»A«fl»Ha  dictis 
agmina,  suppressumque  videt  iam  murmur  lasou, 
talia  miranti  propius  tulit  orsa  tyranno  ;" 

Shakespeare,  Ki7tg  John,  J/..  It- : 

"  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
the  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
with  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news, 
who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
that  were  emhatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent ;" 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  5.  853  : 

.     .     .     "  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 
more  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
on  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
of  horses  led  and  grooms  hesmeared  with  gold 
dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  all  agape  ;' ' 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  17  : 

' '  the  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
she  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain ; 
with  head  upraised  and  look  intent, 
and  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
and  locks  flung  hack  and  lips  apart, 
like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
in  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
the  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand  ;" 

and  Mr.  Conington's  "  lip  compressed"  being  a  mistake  not 
merely  with  respect  to  Virgil's  meaning,  but  with  respect  to  the 
natural  phenomenon,  and  descriptive  of  the  habitus,  not  of  a 
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pleased  and  attentive  listener,  but  of  a  pugilist,  or  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  a  party — some  Cromwell  or  some  Gladstone — who 
throws  down  his  bill  on  the  table  and  defies  you  to  reject  it], 
and  on  tlie  otlier  hand  by  the  general  use  of  solvere 
ora,  resolvere  ora,  moecrc  ora,  aperire  ora — all  plainly  opposites 
of  tenere  ora — ^to  express  the  breaking  of  silence,  the  beginning 
to  speak.  Nor  is  direct  testimony  to  the  same  effect  altogether 
wanting,  the  passage  having  been  thus  paraphrased  by  Sulpicius, 
Aiithol.  Lat.  Burm.  (ed.  Meyer),  223.  7  : 

"  conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ore  loquentia 
ora  tenent," 

where — "intentiore  loquentis"  expressing  fully  and  unmistak- 
ably the  intentness  with  which  the  hearers  look  the  speaker  in 
the  face — the  remaining  words,  viz.,  "  ora  tenent,"  can  hardly 
by  possibility  be  anything  else  than  keep  their  mouths  quiet,  i.  e., 
say  nothing. 

Ora  tenere  is  thus  the  Latin  representative  of  the  Greek 
oTOfia  i\iiv,  equally  figurative,  and  equally  signifying  to  keep 
silence,  as  the  two  following  examples  sufficiently  testify,  Eurip. 
Suppl.  513  : 

fff/y  ASpotrT*,  e^e  ffTOfia, 
Kai  firi  ''irnrpo&df  rtav  ^fxwv  rovs  ffovs  Koyovs 

Soph.  Trachiii.  976  (Senex  to  Hyllus) : 

fftyay  TfKvoy,  fir]  KiytjffTjs 
aypiav  oiwtjv  rrarpos  ufioippovos. 

^T]  yap  TrpOTTeTTjS.      oAV  tffx^  SoKUlf 
ffTO/Ma  ffov. 

And  the  ora  tenebant  of  our  text  is  our  author's  usual  modi- 
fied repetition  in  the  latter  part  of  his  verse — whether  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  impressiveness,  or  the  greater  ease  and 
fluency  of  versification,  or  the  less  difficult  introduction  of  an 
additional  thought  (on  this  occasion,  intenti),  or  whether  for  all 
three  purposes  at  once— of  the  thought  just  expressed  in  the 
former  part  (on  this  occasion,  conticuere).  Compare  («), 
Soph.  Trachin.  976  (just  quoted),  where  the  thought  aiyu  is 
repeated  in  the  sasie  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  c:t)x- 
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TicuERE  is  repeated  in  our  text  {aija,  lax^  o'^ofia  :  conticuere, 
ORA  tenebant),  the  thought  Saictov  being  added  to  the  repetition 
in  the  Greek,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thought  intenti  is 
added  to  the  repetition  in  the  Latin,  {b),  Eurip.  Suppl.  513  (just 
quoted),  where  the  thought  ai-^a  is  not  only  repeated  in  the 
same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is  re- 
peated in  our  text  {aiy,  tx^  oTOfia  :  conticuere,  ora  tenebant), 
but  re-repeated  and  enlarged  upon  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next  verse,  (e),  Eurip.  Aiidrom.  250 : 

where  the  thought  <7(  wirw  is  repeated  in  the  same  figurative  form 
in  which  the  thought   conticuere  is  repeated  in   our  text ; 

aiunrui,   tiriXaZv/xai  arofia  :    CONTICUERE,  ORA  TENEBANT.        ilnd 

(«i),  Plochiri  Poematium  dramaticum : 

fftyOf  (nonra,  c^iyye  roSe  Kavpov  ffrofULj 

where  the  thought  mya,  already  repeated  in  aiwTra,  Is  re-repeated 
in  the  same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is 
repeated  in  our  text  [aiya,  (riwTra,  c^cyyt  roSe  Xavpov  arofia  : 
CONTICUERE,  ORA  tenebant),  the  thought  Xavpav  being  added 
to  the  re-repetition  in  the  Greek,  as  the  thought  intenti  is 
added  to  the  repetition  in  the  Latin.  That  the  repetition,  so 
manifest  and  unmistakable  in  these  examples,  has  so  long  es- 
caped detection  in  our  text  is  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  to  the 
ambiguity  of  ora,  a  word  equally  significant  of  face  and  of 
month ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  modification  of  the  repetition  by 
the  change  of  time :  conticuere,  tenebant — they  have  become 
silent  and  tvere  holding — a  change  of  time  necessary  to  the  full 
expression  of  the  thought :  they  ceased  to  speak  and  were  continu- 
ing silent. 

Nor  is  a  right  interpretation  of  our  text  the  sole  fruit  of  a 
right  understanding  of  the  expression  tenere  ora.  The  interpre- 
tation of  other  passages,  not  only  of  Virgil,  but  of  other  authors 
also,  is  rectified  at  the  sjime  moment,  ex.  gr.  (1),  Aen.  11.  120 : 

.     .     .     "  illi  obstupuere  silentes 
conversique  oculos  inter  se,  atque  ora  tenebant ;" 

not  fhey  stood  in  silent  astonishment  looking  at  each  other,  and 
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held  their  faces  (fixed),  but  they  stood  in  silent  astonishment  looking 
at  each  other,  and  held  their  mouths  (qmet) ,  i.  e.  icithheld  their  utter- 
ance, or  speech  =  said  nothing — "  ora  tenebant"  being  a  modified 
repetition  (variation)  of  the  theme  "  obstupuere  silentes,"  as  ora 
'  TENEBANT  in  OUT  text  IS  a  modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the 
theme  conticuere  ;  and  "  conversi  ooulos  inter  se,"  a  third  thought 
thrown  in  between  theme  and  variation,  and  attached  to  the 
former  ("  silentes  et  conversi  ooulos  inter  se  obstupuere"),  as 
iNTENTi  in  our  text  is  a  third  thought  thrown  in  between  theme 
and  variation,  and  attached  to  the  latter  (ora  tenebant  in- 
TENTi).     («),  Aen.  8.  520 : 

.     .    .    "  defixique  ora  tenehant 
Aeneas  Anchisiades  et  fldus  Achates, 
multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant," 

where  the  meaning  is :  standing  fixed  in  one  position,  kept  their 

mouths  (quiet),  i.  e.,  said  nothing,  and  revolved  many  hardships  with 

their  minds ;  and  where  the  silence  referred-back-to  in  the  words 

"  multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant"  has  not  been 

mentioned  at  all,  if  the  words  "  defixi  ora  tenebant"  be  rightly 

interpreted  kept  their  faces  fixed.   (3),  Ennius,  ap.  Oioer.  dcDivi- 

natione,  1. 1^.8  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

' '  sic  expectabat  populus  atque  ora  tenebat 
rebus,  utri  magni  victoria  sit  data  regni;" 

not,  the  people  expected  and  held  their  faces  fixed,  but  the  people 

expected  in  silence.     And  (4),  Val.  Fiacc.  4.  322  : 

.     .     .     "  qua  mole  lacentis  [Amyci] 
ipse  etiam  expleri  victor  nequit,  oraque  longo 
comminus  obtutu  mirans  tenet;" 

where,  far  more  than  either  in  our  text  or  in  any  of  the  just 
cited  examples,  ora  tenere  might  (on  account  of  the  superadded 
"  obtutu")  be  suspected  of  meaning  to  hold  the  face  fixed  [admir- 
ing, holds  his  face  fixed  in  a  long  gaze) ;  but  where,  nevertheless, 
the  "  obtutu  ora  premit"  of  Statius  ^Theb.  1.  Ji90  : 

.    .     .     "  stupet  omine  tanto 
defixus  senior,  diviua  oracula  Phoebi 
agnoscens,  monitueque  datos  vocalibus  antris. 
obtutu  gellda  ora  ^jremit,  laetusqnc  per  artiis 
horror  iit  " 
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(plainly  incapable  of  being  understood  of  the  face  at  all,  and 

equally  plainly  nothing  more  than  an  emphatic   "  obtutu  ora 

tenet")3  forbids  us  to  find  other  meaning  than  keeps  sUeme  in 

a  hng  gaze  of  admiration — gases  long  in  silent  admiration.     And 

so,  precisely,.*'  obtutu  tenet  ora,"  Aen.  7.  2J/.9  : 

"  talibus  Ilionei  dictis  defixa  Latiuus 
obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immobilis  haeret, 
intentos  volvens  oculos" 

•; — the  very  passage  which  has  been  put  forward  as  demonstrative 
that  the  expression  ora  tenere  signifies  to  hold  the  face  fixed — ^is  not 
holds  his  face  fixed  in  a  gaze,  rolling  his  eyes  intently,  but  (as  sufii- 
ciently  shown  by  the  examples  jusl^  now  commented  upon,  viz. : 
Val.  Flacc.  4.  322,  and  Stat.  Theb.  1.  Jf-dO)  holds  his  mouth  fixed 
in  a  gaze,  rolling  his  eyes  intently,  i.  e.,  gazes  with  fixed  and  silent 
mouth,  and  rolling  eyes  intent.  Or,  if  to  any  one  those  examples 
be  unsatisfactory,  let  him  compare  Stat.  Theh.  11.  Ji9  : 

"  stabat  in  Argolicae  ferrato  margine  turns 
egregius  lituo  dextri  Mavortis  Enipeus 
hortator ;  sed  nunc  miseris  dabat  utile  signum, 
suadebatque  fugam,  et  tutos  in  castra  receptus  ; 
cum  subitum  obliquo  descendit  ab  aere  Tulnus, 
ui'gentisque  sonuiu  laeva  manus  aure  reteuta  est 
sicut  erat;  fugit  in  vacuas  iam  spiritus  auras, 
iam.  gelida  ora  tacent,  carmen  tuba  sola  peregit,'' 

where  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  no  matter  in  which  of  its  three 

senses — mouth,  face,  head — "  ora"  be  understood,  not  fixedness  of 

feature  but  only  silence  can  by  any  possibiKtybe  meant ;  just  as 

not  fixedness  of  feature,  but  only  silence,  profound  silence  can  by 

any  possibility  be  meant  in  the  exact  Ovidian  parallel,  I  might 

almost  say  repetition,  of  our  text,  ex,  Ponto,  2:  5.  k7  '• 

' '  cum  tu  desisti,  mortaliaque  ora  quieniut,  • 
'  clausaque  nou  longa  conticuere  mora," 

where  "  conticuere"  is  the  modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the 

theme  "  ora  quierunt,"  as  the  ora.  tenebant  of  our  text  is  the 

modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the  theme  conticuere  ;   and 

where  to  the  variation  are  added  the  thoughts  "  clausa"  and 

"  non  longa  mora"  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  variation  in  our 

text  is  added  the  thouglit  intexti. 
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With  -the  active  teifere  ora,  premere  ora,  compare  the  passive 
ora  quietscere,  ora  reqitiescere ;  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  ^.7  (just 
quoted) : 

"  cum  tu  desiati,  mortaliaque  ora  quierunt  ;" 

Aen.  6.  102 : 

"  ut  priinum  cessit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  qiiierunt ;" 

ibid.  6.  300 : 

"  ut  i)rimum  placati  aniiuiet  trepida  ora  qitiermit ;" 

Propert.  3.  10. 9  : 

"  Alcyonum  positis  requieseant  ora  querells, 

increpet  absumptum  nee  sua  mater  Ityn" 

• 

— in  which  passages  "  quierunt"  and  "requieseant"  express 
quiet,  rest  from  action,  exactly  as  "  quievit,"  last  word  of  the  third 
book,  expresses  quiet,  rest  from  action  ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that,  the  subject  of  "  quierunt"  and  "  requieseant"  being  "  ora," 
quiet  of  the  mouth  only  is  meant ;  whereas  in  the  third  book, 
the  subject  of  "  quievit"  being  Aeneas,  quiet  both  of  mouth  and 
limbs  is  meant :  Aeneas  not  only  ceased  to  speak,  hut  ceased  to 
gesticulate ;  and  the  thought  which  so  appropriately  and  impres- 
sively closes  the  third  book  is  neither,  with  Burmann  and  Wun- 
derlich,  "  somno  se  tradidit,"  nor  with  Wagner  in  his  edition  of 
Heyne  (1832),  "  narrare  desiit,"  but  with  Wagner  (1861)— 
studiedly,  however  imperfectly,  translating,  as  is  his  wont,  from 
my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (part  2,  p.  53),  and  my  paper  in 
the  Groettingen  Philologus  (vol.  11,  p.  480) — "  Non  cubitum  ivit, 
sed  finita  narratione  rediit  ad  habitum  compositum  et  quietum." 
How  much  more  in  ancient  times  than  at  present  the  notion  of 
piotionwas  contained  in  the  notion  of  speech  appears  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  so  frequent  expressions:  tenere  ora, premere  ora,  ixtiv 
iTTofia,  and  their  opposites  :  solvere  ora,  rosolvere  ora,  movere  ora, 
aperire  ora,  Siatpiiv  to  aro/ia,  Xvnv  to  rrTOfia,  avoiyeiv  tu  aTOfia 
(for  similar  expressions  are  not  uncommon  either  in  our  own  or 
other  modem  languages),  than  from  the  strong  pictures  of  im- 
mobility of  mouth,  face,  and  even  of  the  whole  person,  so  often 
presented  to  us  by  ancient  writers  along  with  the  picture  of 
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silence.     Some  of  these  pictures,  viz.,  Am.   11.  ISO;   8.  530 ; 
7.  2U9,  will  be  found  cited  above ;  another  is  Aen.  6.  /f69  : 

"  ilia  solo  fixes  oculos  aversa  tenebat, 
nee  magis  iucepto  vultum  sermone  movetur 
quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes." 

Compare  alsff  Ovid,  Met.  13.  538 : 

.    .     .    "  obmutuit  ilia  dolore, 
et  pariter  vocem  lacrymasque  introrsus  obortas 
devorat  ipse  dolor,  duroque  simillima  saxo 
torpet." 

Ibid.  6.  301 : 

.    .    .     ' '  orba  resedit 
exanimes  inter  natos  natasque  virumque, 
diriguitque  malis.     nullos  movet  aura  capillos.' 
in  vultu  color  est  sine  sanguine,    lumina  moestis 
stant  immota  genis,    nihil  est  in  imagine  vivi. 
ipsa  quoque  interius  cum  duro  lingua  palato 
congelat,  et  venae  desistunt  posse  moveri. 
nee  flecti  cervix,  nee  brachia  reddere  gestus, 
nee  pes  ire  potest :  intra  quoque  viscera  saxum  est.'' 

Philemon,  Fragm.  16  {Anthol.  Pal.) : 

Eyai  Xiflov  /ifv  Ttiv  Niofliji/,  /lo  Tovs  Beovs, 
ovSeiroT   eireitrdriv,  ovSe  Pvv  TreiffQrifToixat 
03S  tout'  eYei/CT*  avdpuros'  wo  Se  rav  KaKuv 
Tuy  ffvfiveirovTat/  rov  t€  tfufi^ayros  waffous 
ovSey  \a\7jiTai  Svt/afxevtj  irpos  ouScva 
Trpoo'TjyopevBTj  5ia  to  fiij  (pavetv  \idos. 

Paul.  Silentiar.,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  588  ; 

Aafwxnpis  iioipr\s  iru/MaTtiy  inreSuo'OTO  friyriv' 
<j>ev  TO  Ka\ov  fioucrrts  fiapfitTov  T}pifHEst. 

In  this  last,  however,  the  quiet,  rest,  or  stirring  no  more,  which 
accompanies  and  completes  the  silence  of  the  musician,  is  not  the 
musician's  own,  but  his  instrument's. 

CoNTicuERE.  "  Oonticuerunt,  non  tacuerunt,  quia  omnes," 
La  Cerda.  That  conticuere  expresses  not  that  they  were  all 
silent  together,  but  that  the  silence  of  one  and  all  (of  the  omnes) 
was  deep  and  perfect,  appears  firstly,  from  "  conticuit"  being 
the  very  word  used  (a),  in  the  last  verse  of  the  third  book  to 
express  the  silence  of  Aeneas — of  Aeneas  singly  and  alone  : 
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"  contieuit  tandem  faotoque  hie  fine  qiiievit ;" 

and  {lb),  in  verse  54  of  the  sixth  book,  to  express  the  silence  of 
the  Sibyl  singly  and  alone  ("  talia  fata  contieuit") ;  as  well  as  the 
very  word  used  (e),  by  Apuleius  to  express  the  similar  silence, 
or  ceasing  to  speak,  of  Psyche,  Met.  k.  87 :  "  Sic  profata  virgo 
contieuit,"  not  to  insist  on  its  being  the  very  word  («f ),  by  which 
Statins,  Theb.  8.  267,  expresses  the  silence  on  board  a  ship  at  sea 
in  the  dead  of  night : 

' '  sic  ubi  per  fluctus  uno  ratis  obmta  somno 
cotiticuit,  tantique  maiis  secura  iuventus 
mandavere  animas,  solus  stat  puppe  magister 
pervigil,  inscriptaque  deus  qui  navigat  alno  ;" 

and  the  very  yord  (e),  by  which  Severus  (see  below)  sets  before 
us  the  deep  silence  observed  by  Latin  Eloquence  mourning  the 
death  of  Cicero  ;  secondly,  from  the  well-known  general  use 
of  the  particle  con  to  intensify  the  action  of  an  individual ; 
thirdly,  from  the  little  occasion  there  was  that  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  very  next  word  should  be  anticipated;  and,  more 
than  all,  from  "  contiouere"  being  the  precise  word  used  by 
Ovid  {ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  UT)  to  express  the  complete  silence  of  his 
friend  Salanus's  one  only  mouth : 

"  cum  tu  desisti,  mortaliaque  ora  quierunt, 

clausaque  non  longa  conticuere  mora." 

But  CONTICUERE  is  uot  merely  they  were  entirely  silent,  it  is 
something  more;  it  expresses  the  passage  from  the  state  of 
speaking  to  the  state  of  silence  :  they  have  become  entirely  silent, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  have  entirely  ceased  to  speak, 
exactly  as  3.  718,  "  contieuit  tandem,"  at  length  he  has  become 
entirely  silent,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  has  entirely  ceased  to 
speak.     Compare  Eleg.  in  obit.  Maecen.  52  : 

"  postquam  victrices  conticuere  tubae" 
\_after  the  trumpets  have  entirely  ceased  to  sound\.     Severus,  de 
morte  Ciceronis  Fragm.,  Anthol.  Lat.,  Burm.  (ed.  Meyer),  124. 
10: 

"  abstulit  una  dies  aevi  decus,  ictaque  luctu 
contieuit  Latiae  tristis  Facundia  linguae" 

\_Latin  Eloquence,  sad  and  mourning,  has  entirely  ceased  to  speaJc], 
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Strong  in  itself,  and  no  matter  where  placed,  conticuere  is 
doubly  strong  owing  to  its  position  before,  not  after,  its  nomi- 
native ;  still  stronger  owing  to  its  position,  first  word  in  the  verse ; 
and  stronger  still,  owing  to  the  verse  in  which  it  is  first  word 
being  first  verse  of  the  book. 

Intenti.  Not,  with  Conington  and  the  commentators  gener- 
ally, "to  be  taken  adverbially  and  as  part  of  the  predicate," 
but  to  be  taken  adjectively  and  as  equivalent  to  a  predicate  :  in- 
tent, i.  e.,  being  intent :  the  whole  company  ceased  talking,  and  being 
intent  teas  silent,  exactly  equivalent  to  ivas  intent  and  silent; 
ijJTENTi  being  as  thoroughly  in  form  and  more  thoroughly  in 
sense  an  adjective  than  was  ever  any  one  of  Horace's  four  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  adjectives,  "invidus,"  "iraoun- 
dus,"  "  iners"  and  "  vinosus."  Settled  the  grammar,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term?  Of  course,  intent.  Germ,  gespannt ; 
both  of  them,  terms  expressive  of  a  state  intermediate  between 
the  state  expressed  by  lent  us  and  that  expressed  by  gnavus 
or  sedulus;  that  intermediate  state  between  slack  and  full- 
drawn,  which  a  harper,  speaking  of  his  harp,,  might  designate 
by  the  term'  strung ;  that  intermediate  state  between  remiss  and 
excited,  in  which,  according  to  Roman  historians,  Roman  sol- 
diers, prepared  and  on  the  qui  vice,  used  to  await  the  enemy  ;  Li  v. 
30. 10 :  "Parati  atque  intenti  hostium  adventum  opperiebantur." 
Except  for  this  word,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Aeneas 
took  advantage  of  a  hush  or  lull  in  the  conversation — a  moment 
iof  accidental  silence — to  begin  his  story.  This  word,  informing 
us  that  when  Aeneas  began,  the  minds  of  the  company  were 
already  in  a  fitting  state  to  hear,  prevents  the  mistake.  All 
present  had  heard  the  queen's  command,  and  perceiving  it  was 
about  to  be  obeyed,  had  become  silent  and — Tioiattenti,  for,  no 
word  having  yet  been  spoken,  there  was  as  jei  nothing  to  attend 
to,  nothing  to  justify  an  ad,  but — intenti,  intent,  strung,  if  I 
may  so  say,  not  to  make,  but  to  hear,  the  music. 
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2. 

INDE 


This  word  and  the  change  from  perfect  to  imperfect  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  point  out  the  precise  time  when  Aeneas  began  to 
speak,  viz.,  after  the  company  had  ceased  talking,  and  while  they 
were  silent  and  on  the  qui  live.  Had  cum  been  used,  as  it 
might  have  been  used  by  an  inferior  writer  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press the  thought  which  Yirgil  has  expressed  by  inde,  the  mean- 
ing might  have  been  supposed  to  be  that  it  was  only  ichen  Aeneas 
began  his  narrative  the  company  ceased  to  talk  and  became 
silent  and  intent.  Inde  makes  [say  rather  should  make,  for  have 

we  not 

"  all  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
when  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began," 
and 

"  each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lip  compressed, 
when  thus  hegan  the  heroic  guest"  ?] 

such  misapprehension  impossible  :  all  have  entirely  ceased  to  talk, 
and  were  continuing  silent  and  intent;  inde  {then — thereaftei — 

next)  TORO  PATER  AENEAS  SIC  ORSUS  AB  ALTO. 


3-6. 

INFANDUM QUIS 


VAR.  LECT. 
lpunct.1  DOLOEEM.    TEOIAXAS  .  .  .  Fm — ftTJis   HI  Haeckerm.   (Muetzel, 
1852);  Ladewig. 

[jpunct.l  DOLOEEM,  [or ;]  teoianas  .  .  .  rui.  Quis  HI  AU  editors  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Haeckermann's  observations  in  Muetzel's  Zeitschr.  ; 
"Wagner  (1841),  Zect.  Virg.  and  Praest,  the  former  containing  the 
author's  very  weak  defence  of  the  ancient  punctuation. 

[^punct.']  DOLOEEM.  TEOIANAS  .  .  .  Eui,  ftTJis  III  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 
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3-5. 

INFANDTJM  REGINA  TUBES  RENOVARE   DOLOREM 
TROIANAS  TJT  OPES  ET  LAMENTABILE  REGNUM 
ERUERINT  DANAI 


Haeckermann  (Muetzel's  Zeitschrift)  separates  troianas,  &c.  ,  from 
the  preceding  by  a  period  placed  at  dolorem,  and  Kibbeck  has 
followed  the  example — a  bad  example,  as. I  think.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  view  that  Aeneas's  proem, 
thus  confined  to  a  single  verse,  becomes  more  emphatic,  more 
modest,  more  graceful,  and  more  touching ;  and  the  woes  and 
fall  of  Troy — beginning  a  new  sentence  and  a  new  line,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  preceding  the  tears  of  the  Myrmidons 
and  Ulysses'  soldiery — occupy  a  more  dignified  position  than 
tacked  to  the  tail  of  Aeneas's  grief.  Compare  Silius's  imitation, 
2.  650  (of  the  fall  of  Saguntum) : 

"  quis  diros  ul-liis  caSus,  laudandaque  mohstra, 
et  ftdei  poenas,  et  tristia  fata  piorum 
temperet  evolvens  laerymis  ?    vix  Punica  fletu 
cessassent  castra,  ac  miserescere  neacius  hostis," 

where  the  tears  and  their  object  occupy  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as,  according  to  Haeckermann's  punctuation,  they  occupy 
in  our  text.  But  I  strongly  incline  to  the  other  pimctuation 
given  in  the  Var.  Led.  above,  (1),  on  account  of  the  monotony 
of  three  successive  verses  terminated  each  by  a  period.  {%),  be- 
cause three  successive  verses  terminated  each  by  a  period  are, 
when  first  verses  of  a  book,  worse  than  monotonous ;  disappoint 
the  reader  impatient  to  get  on ;  make  him  feel  as  if  he  had 
stumbled  three  times  on  the  threshold,  or  as  if  the  door  had 
been  shut  three  times  in  his  face.  (3),  because  at9. 66,  where 
see  Eem.,  "dolor"  followed  by  "qua  temptat  ratipne  aditus" 
affords  a  very  exact  parallel  for  dolorem  followed  by  tjt  erue- 
RiNT  DANAI  TROIANAS  OPES,  not  to  Speak  of  the  so  similar  struc- 
ture, 2.  120 : 
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"  obstupuere  animi,  gelidusque  por  ima  oucunit 
ossa  tremor,  mi  fata  parent,  quem  poscat  Apollo." 

12.  657 : 

.     .     .     "  mitssat  rex  ipse  Latinus, 
quos  generos  vocet,  aut  quae  seae  ad  foedera  flectat." 

And  (4),  because  Statius's  imitation,  Theb.  5.  29  (ed.  Miiller) : 

.     .     .     "  immania  vulnera,  rector, 
integrare  iubes,  Furias  et  Lemnon  et  atris 
arma  inserta  toris  debellatosque  pudendo 
ense  mares," 

is  plainly  an  imitation  not  of  doloeem  separated  from  the 
sequel  by  a  period,  but  of  dolokem  explained  by  troianas  tjt 
OPES — ^tbe  "  immania  vulnera,  rector,  integrare  iubes"  of  Statins 
corresponding  as  exactly  as  possible  to  Virgil's  inpandum, 
EEGiNA,  itJBEs  RENovARE  DOLOKEM  ;  and  the  "Purias,  et  Lem- 
non et  arctis  arma  inserta  toris  debellatosque  pudendo  ense 
mares"  of  Statins  being  his  explanation  of  "  immania  vulnera," 
exactly  as  the  troianas  tjt  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum  erue- 

RINT    DANAI,  QUAEQUE    IPSE   MISEREIMA  VIDI,   ET   QUORUM    PARS 

MAGNA  Fui  of  Virgil  is  his  explanation  of  infandum  dolorem< 
Infandum.  The  English  and  Grerman  translators  (with  the 
exception  of  Dryden  and  Sir  J.  Deinham,  who  never,  even  so 
much  as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil's  words) 
agree  in  rendering  infandum,  ineffable,  that  cannot  be  told: 
"  unteUyble"  (Douglas)  ;  "  cannot  be  told"  (Surrey)  ;  "  past 
utterance  severe"  (Beresford) ;  *' unausspreohlichen"  (Voss).  So 
also  Forbiger,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  :  "  Qui  tantus  est  ut 
verbis  exprimi  non  possit."  Such,  however j  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  but,  primarily,  that  should  not  be  told,  that  ought  not 
to  be  told ;  too  horrible,  too  terrible,  to  be  told;  and,  therefore,  se- 
condarily, horrible,  cruel,  agonising.  Compare  Aen.  1.  255  : 
"navibus  (infandum!)  amissis."  2.  132:  "iamque  dies  in- 
fanda  aderat."  2.  84 :  "  insonteni,  infandp  indicio."  4.  85  : 
"  infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem."  4.  613 :  "  infandum 
caput."  Nay,  so  little  is  infandus  ineffable  that  it  is  even 
joined  with  memoratu  by  Apul.  Met.  10.221  :  "Vocatoque 
uno  et  altero,  ac  delude  pluribus  conservis,  demonstrant  in/an- 
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dam  mcmoratu  hebetis  iumenti  gulam"  [not,  surely,  ineffable  to  be 
told,  but  horrible  to  be  told]. 

The  Greeks — always  so  much  less  precise  in  their  language 
than  the  Romans — seem  to  have  used  their  appr\Toq  and  a^arog  in 
both  senses,  in  that  of  ineffabilis  no  less  than  in  that  of  infandus. 
Compare  Soph.  Antig.  555  (ed.  Brunck) : 

Ant.   <rv  ixev  yap  €iXou  ^tiV  c7W  S^e,  KaTSayeiv. 
Ism.    o\A'  ouk  eir'  apprirots  ye  Tois  efiois  \oyois 

(where  apprirog  is  simply  untold,  unsaid).     Soph.  Ajax,  773  : 

TOT*  avTKptavfi  Setvov  appTjTbv  T*  eiros. 

Soph.  Oed. R.  Ii.6Ii.  :  appriT  appt)Twv  fofioig  reksaavTO  \ipcnv 
(in  both  which  last  instances  appr\TOQ  is  infandous).  Eurip. 
Hec.705: 

appijT'',  avavofiaffTa,  davfiaTwv  vepa, 
ovx^  offia  t',  ov5^  ayeKTa 

(where  it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the 
word  is  used).     Eurip.  Ion,  782 : 

nas^Tis;  aij>aTov  aiparov  ayavSriTov 

'  \oyov  efioL  dpoets* 

/ 
[quid  ais  f  inf  andam  inf  andam  inauditam 

rem  mihi  narras]. 
So^h.  Oed.  B.  1313 : 

Ita  ffKOTOV 

yetpos  €fiov  orroTpaTTOVy  fTriirXofi^yop  a<paroy 
aSafiarou  re  /cat  tvffovpitrroy. 

Soph.  Oed.  C.  U62 : 

i!e  juoAa  fieyas  epeiircToi 
(CTtnroj,  oS'  a^aTos 
Atofio\os 

— ^in  which  three  last  places  a^aroc  is  no  less  ambiguous. 

There  are  other  Greek  equivalents  forinfandus.  (1),A  less 
ambiguous  one  than  either  appijrog  or  atparo^  is  avoppriTOQ  [forbid' 
den,  renounced;  therefore,  to  he  regarded  with  horror),  as  Axistaen. 
1.  16:  Y,piiirnripnTi«u)v  airopptiTw,  kot  E/iavrov  i^aaKOV  airo- 
pwv.     (*),  Another  is  Svaww/ioi;  as   ApoUon.  Rhod.  2.  258 
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(Phineus  assuring  Jason  that  the  gods  will  not  be  displeased  at 
his  expelling  the  Harpies) : 

.     .     .     iffTai  S«  Svir<Di>viios,  t)  h'  eAoxf.  kw 
fcai  To5*  ejT  o<pda\fitay  oKaov  veipos,  oi  6*  airevepQev 
SaifxoveSt  ot  fiiji*  aSe  Bavovri  irep  ev/xevfoiev, 
us  ourts  Beodey  x°^^^  ffffferai  eiyeK*  apwyris. 

(3),  Also  Sva^paBrie,  avofpac,  and  SvafriiJiog,  as  Eurip.  ITec. 
193  (ed.  Porson),  (Hecuba  to  Polyxena)  : 

ayyeWovv  Apyetav  5o|at 
if/jjiltu  ras  ffas  vept  fioi  ^vxas. 

And,  finally,  (4),  another  is  (for  the  Greek  language  is  as  end- 
lessly rich  and  various  as  it  is  little  precise)  ovXofttvog,  as  Horn. 
Od.ll.m: 

aWa  fioi  AiyiaSos,  Tev^as  Bavo/rov  re  ^o^ov  rt-, 
eKTa  <rvv  ovKoftfvti  a\o)^w^  otKovSe  KoKeffffaSf 

with  which  compare  Yirgil,  Aen.  11.  266  : 

"  ipse  Mycenaeus  magnorum  diictor  Aehiviim 
coniugis  infandae  prima  inter  lumina  dextra 
oppetiit ;  devictam  Asiam  aubsedit  adulter," 

where  our  author  himself  has  very  plainly  selected  infandus 
as  the  most  fitting  representative  of  the  ovkoptvoQ  of  his  proto- 
type, thus  furnishing  the  hint — not,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  taken 
by  any  Latin  translator  of  the  Iliad — to  translate  the  ovXofuvrtv 
of  the  second  verse  of  that  poem,  not  byperniciosam,  but  pre- 
cisely by  infandam. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  infandus,  viz.,  horrible,  ahomin- 
abk,  follows  the  word  into  the  English,  as  HoweU :  "  This  in- 
fandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  England  lately, 
more  than  anywhere  else." 
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5-6. 

QUAEQUE  IPSE  MISEKRIMA  YIDI 
ET  QUORUM  PAKS  MAGNA  FUI 


QuAEQUE  is  epexegetic  and  limitative ;  the  meaning  of  Aeneas 
being,  not  that  lie  will  describe  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the 
miseries  he  had  himself  witnessed,  but  that  he  Avill  describe  so 
much  of  the  taking  of  Troy  and  its  miseries  as  he  had  himself 
witnessed. 

The  view  thus  suggested  by  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
introductory  sentence  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  itself ;  for 
Aeneas,  having  briefly  mentioned  the  building  of  the  wooden 
horse  and  the  concealment  of  the  Grecian  navy  at  Tenedos, 
immediately  proceeds  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
issued  out  of  the  gates  rejoicing,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks  was  bruited  abroad ;  that  he  saw  the 
horse,  and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  should 
be  done  with  it ;  that  he  saw  Laocoon  fling  his  spear  against  it, 
and  heard  it  sound  hollow ;  that  his  attention  was  drawn  off  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Sinon,  of  the  whole  of  whose  story  he 
was  an  «ar- witness;  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  to 
spare  Sinon's  life ;  that  he  saw  the  two  serpents  come  across  the 
sea,  and  destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  ;  that  he  assisted  to 
break  down  the  wall  in  order  to  admit  the  horse  into  the  city ; 
that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  informed  him  that 
the  city  was  on  fire  and  could  not  be  saved — advised  him  to  fly, 
and  committed  the  Penates  to  his  charge ;  that  on  awaking 
*he  saw,  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  city  in  flames;  that, 
flying  to  arms,  he  met  Pantheus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping 
from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods'  images  and  the  other  sacred 
objects  of  his  religion  ;  that  Pantheus  informed  him  that  armed 
men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that  Sinon  was  a  traitor  and 
had  flred  the  city,  and  that  the  whole  Grecian  army  was  enter- 
ing at  the  gates ;  that  he  united  himself  with  a  few  Mends 
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whom  he  happened  to  meet,  and,  falling  in  with  Androgens  and 
a  party  of  Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them- 
selves with  their  spoils ;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  for  a  while 
carried  terror  and  death  everywhere,  but  at  length,  in  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a  party  who  were  dragging  her 
from  the  temple,  were  discovered  to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked 
by  the  Greeks,  while  the  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks, 
overwhelmed  them  with  missiles  from  the  top  of  the  temple ; 
that,  the  greater  nimiber  of  his  party  having  thus  perished,  he 
with  the  small  remainder  was  attracted  by  the  tumult  to  Priam's 
palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the  door  forced,  the 
building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the  aged  king  driven  for 
shelter  to  an  altar  in  an  interior  court,  and  the  king  himself 
slain  at  the  altar  in  the -blood  of  his  son;  that,  his  companions 
having  leaped  in  despair  to  the  ground,  or  given  themselves  up 
to  the  flames,  he  was  left  alone ;  that,  descending  and  happen- 
ing to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 
her  to  the  Manes  of  his  country,  when  his  arm  was  stayed  by 
Venus,  who  commanded  him  to  s  eek  out  his  aged  parent  and 
his  wife  and  child,  and  with  them  fly  instantly  from  Troy ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time  taking  off  the  veil  which  clouded  his 
mortal  vision,  showed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  that,  haVing  returned  to 
his  father's  houSe,  he  saw  the  encouraging  omens  of  a  tongue 
of  fire  ou  the  head  of  lulus,  and  a  star  shooting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ida  ;  that  he  escapefd  out  of  the  city  bearing  his  father 
on  his  shoulders,  aild  leading  lulus  by  the  hand ;  that  Creusa, 
following  behind,  was  lost  on  the  road ;  that,  returning  to  seek 
her,  he  found  his  father's  house  filled  with  Greeks,  eind  on  fire ; 
that,  extending  his  search  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the  citadel, 
and  saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  and  booty  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  ;  that,  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa  through 
the  streets  and  houses,  her  shade  presented  itself,  and  informing 
him  that  she  was  provided  for  by  the  mother  of  the  gods,  en- 
joined him  to  abandon  all  search  for  her^  and  proceed  upon  his 
divine  mission  to  found  a  new  empire  in  Hesperia,  where  another, 
and  a  rOyal,  spouse  awaited  him ;  that  accordingly  he  returned 
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to  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  fWher  and  son  and 
domestics,  and  found  there  a  great  number  of  fugitives  from  th6 
burning  city,  collected  and  prepared  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and 
that  with  them  and  his  father  and  son  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to 
Troy,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a  mere />cr.soM(3!/ nar- 
rative of  one  of  the  principal  suflereirs;  every  circumstance  re- 
lated, with  the  single  exception  of  the  concealment  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Tenedos,  having  been  witnessed  by  the  relator,  or 
heard  by  him  on  the  spot  from  Pantheus  or  Sinon.  This  is,.  I 
think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  critics  who  have  objected  to 
Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
full,  complete,  and  strategical  account  of  the  taking  of  a  great 
city  ;  that  many  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to  havo 
happened,  and  which  indeed  must  have  happened  on  such  an 
occasion,  have  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  left  uneiplained ; 
and  that,  in  short,  Yirgil  in  his  second  book  of  the  Aeneid'  ha3 
evinced  his  infinite  inferiority  in  strategical  science  to  his  great 
prototype  and  master.  Homer.  Many  such  objections  have  been 
urged  from  time  to  time  by  various  critics ;  and,  amongst  others, 
by  a  celebrated  personage  whose  opinion  on  any  matter  connected 
with  military  tactics  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence— I  mean  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  observations  oh 
this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  published  after  his  death 
under  the  following  title :  "  Precis  des  Guen-es  de  C^sar,  par 
Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M.  Marchand,  d  I'lle  Sainte  H^lene,  sous  la 
dict^e  de  I'Empereur  ;  suivi  de  pleusieurs  fragmens  in^dits"  r 
Paris,  1836 ;  1  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
or  refutation  of  all  Napoleon's  objections  (although  I  shall  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  these  Eemarks  have  occasion  to  refer 
specially  to  more  than  one  of' them),  but  simply  to  state  that 
the  whole  of  his  critique  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Virgil  intended  to  give,  or  ought  to  have  given,  such  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  was  given  by 
Homer  of  the  operations  before  its  walls — such  an  account  as 
might  have  been  given  by  a  historian,  or  laid  before  a  directory 
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by  a  commander-in-chief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  borne 
carefully  in  mind  that,  Homer's  subject  being  the  misfortunes 
brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon  the  army  besieging 
Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have  given  too  particular  or 
strategical  an  account  of  all  that  happened  before  the  Trojan 
walls ;  while,  Virgil's  subject  being  the  adventures  and  fortunes 
of  one  man  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  very  title  and 
exordium  of  his  work),  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated 
of  only  so  far  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that 
hero.  Virgil,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
the  taking  of  Troj',  not  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  his  poem,  but 
as  an  episode  ;  and — still  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  atten- 
tion from  being  too  much  drawn  away  from  his  hero,  and  too 
much  fixed  upon  that  great  and  spirit-stirring  event — ^^puts 
the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  himself,  whom, 
with  the  most  wonderful  art,  he  represents  either  as  a  spectator 
or  actor  in  so  many  of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  night 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  account  of  those  incidents  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  adven- 
tures of  his  hero  form  a  rapid  precis  of  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
Aeneid  to  have  given  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  to  have  described,  for  instance  (as  required  by 
Napoleon),  how  the  other  Trojan  chiefs  signalised  in  the  Iliad 
were  occupied  during  that  fatal  night,  and  how  each  defended 
his  own  quarter  of  the  city  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
such  a  full  account  must  necessarily  either  have  rendered 
Aeneas's  narrative  too  long  to  have  been  delivered  "  inter 
mensas  laticemque  Lyaeum  ;"  or,  to  make  room  for  that  addi- 
tional matter,  some  part  of  the  present  story  should  have  been 
left  out;  and  then,  I  ask,  which  of  the  incidents  would  the 
reader  be  satisfied  should  have  been  omitted  ? — that  of  Laocoon, 
the  unceasing  theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  that  shudder- 
ing picture  of  a  religious  prodigy  ? — ^that  of  Sinon,  on  which 
the  whole  plot  hangs  ? — that  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimitable 
"  tempus  erat,"  the  "  moestissimus  Hector "?— that  of  the 
Priameian    priestess,    "  ad   caelum    tendens    ardentia   lumina 
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frustra  (lumina,  nam  teneras  arcetant  vinculapalmas)"  ? — that 
of  Neoptolemus  blazing  in  bumislied  brass,  "  qualis  ubi  in 
lucem  coluber  "?— or  Hecuba  and  ber  daughters  flying  to  the 
sheltering  altar,  "  praeoipites  atra  ceu  tempestate  columbae  "  ? 
— or  the  good  old  king,  cased  in  the  long-unused  armoul",  and 
slipping  and  slain  in  his  Polites'  blood? — or  Venus  staying 
her  son's  hand,  lifted  in  vengeance  against  the  fatal  spring  of 
all  these  sorrows  ? — or  the  innoxious  flame  which,  playing  about 
the  temples  of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  a  line  of 
kings  ? — or  the  "  ter  frustra  comprensa  imago  "  of  the  for  ever 
lost  Greusa  ?  Which  of  all  these  passages  should  have  been 
omitted,  to  make  room  for  the  additional  matter  required  by 
the  imperial  critic  ?  What  reader  will  consent  to  give  up  one, 
even  one,  of  these  most  precious  pearls,  these  conspicuous  stars 
in,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  coronet  that  ever  graced  a  poet's 
brow  ?  And  even  if  the  reader's  assent  were  gained,  if  he  were 
content  with  less  of  Aeneas  and  more  of  the  other  Homeric 
Trojans,  with  less  of  the  romance  and  more  of  the  art  of  war, 
would  such  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting  to  the 
assembled  guests  and  the  love-caught  queen  ?  How  coldly 
would  a  story  in  which  Aeneas  played  a  subordinate  part  have 
fallen  upon  Dido's  ear  ?  How  would  not  her  thought  have 
wandered  from  the  thing  "told  to  the  teller?  There  was  but 
one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger  that  Dido  would 
forget  the  story  in  thinking  of  Aeneas,  and  that  the  reader 
would  forget  Aeneas  in  thinking  of  the  story ;  and  Virgil  adopted 
that  way.     He  made  Aeneas  speak  of  himself — quaeoue  ipse 

MISEKBIMA    VIDI,    ET    QUORUM     PARS    MAGNA    FUI.        With    what 

effect  he  spoke,  we  learn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book 
("haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus  verbaque"),  and  Dido  herself 
testifies — "  heu,  quibus  ille  iactatus  fatis  !  quae  bella  exhausta 
canebat!"  Or,  applying  the  words  of  another  great  master  of 
the  human  heart  (Shakespeare,  Othello,  1.  3): 

.     .     .     "his  story  being  done, 
she  gave  him  for  his  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
she  swore — in  faich,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 
'twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondroiis  pitiful ; 
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she  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 

that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man ;  she  thank'd  him, 

and  bade  him,  if  he  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

he  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  his  story, 

and  that  would  woo  her." 

But  let  lis  suppose  that  the  modem  commander  is  right,  and 
the  great  ancient  poet  and  philosopher  wrong ;  that  the  error 
lies  not  in  Napoleon's  total  misconception,  not  only  of  Virgil's 
general  scope  and  design,  but  of  his  meaning  in  the  plainest 
passages  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  situation  of 
Anchises'  house,  and  of  the  number  of  men  contained  in  the 
horse)  ;  let  us  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napo- 
leon's misconception  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet's  ignorance  of 
heroic  warfare  ;  and  that  the  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  against 
military  tactique  (but  see  Bem.  on  verse  608)  :  yet  where,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  episode  ?  so 
many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  together,  representing 
in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most  celebrated  city  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  pari  passu,  the  fortunes  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus, 
the  ancestor  of  Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Rome  ? 
spoken,  too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  nation  (the  part- 
ners of  his  sufferings,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  all  he 
related),  but  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  court,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  young  and  artless  queen,  who,  already  admiring  his  god- 
like person  and  beauty,  lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every 
word  he  uttered — at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which, , 

.     .     .     ' '  so  lively  shown, 
made  her  think  upon  her  own." 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  which  could  detect,  or, 
having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors  of  military  tactique 
in  this  flood  of  living  poetry ;  which  would  chain  the  poet  vrith 
the  fetters  of  the  historian  ;  which,  frigid  and  unmoved,  «ould 
occupy  itself  with  the  observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  in  the 
scenic  plaster,  while  the  most  magnificent  drama  ever  presented 
to  enraptured  audience  was  being  enacted ! 
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6-9. 

QUIS  TALIA  FANDO 
MYRMIDONUM  DOLOPUMVE  AUT  DI?KI  MILES  ULIXI 
TEMPERET  A  LACRYMIS  ET  lAM  NOX  HUMIDA  CAELO 
PRAECIPITAT 


Quis TALIA  FANDO.  .  -  TEMPERET  A  LACRYMis?  Compare Eitrip., 
Fragm.  ex  Aeolo,  23  : 

Tiff  av  icKvuy  TuvZ^  ovK  av  eK^oKot  SaKpv  ; 

Eurlp.,  Sec.  296  (ed.  Porson)  : 

Tis  GffTiv  ovra  ffTeppos  avOpwirov  (ftvais, 
TjTis  yoav  (Tap  Kai  jxaKpwv  ohvpfxattav 
K\vouffa  $pT}vovSt  OVK  ay  eK^aXoi  ZaKpv  ; 

Eurip.,  IphAn  AuL  791  (ed.  Fix)  : 

Tts  apa  fx'  cvTT\OKafiovs  KOfias 

pvjj.a  SaKpvoev  ravvaas 

irarptSos  oWv^evas  airoAwTiei 

5io  (Te,  Tav  kvkvov  5o\i;^auxei/off  yovov  ; 

Jaooponus,  Sequentia  de  septem  doloribus  Mariac  Virginis  ("  Stabat 

mater  dolorosa")  : 

"  quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
matrem  Christi  si  videret , 

in  tanto  supplicio  ? 
quis  non  posset  contristari, 
,piam  matrem  cbntemplari 

dolentem  cum  filio  ?" 

Metast.,  Ciro,  1.  6: 

"  chi  potiebbe  a  que'  detti 
temperarsi  dal  pianto  ?" 

Also  Sil.  2.  650,  quoted  in  Eem.  on  2.  3. 

DuRi  ULIXI.  Stubborn,  hardened,  and  so  indomitable. 
Compare  4.  247 :  "  Buri  Atlantis,"  and  3.  94  :  "  Dardanidae 
duri." 

Et  iam  NOX  HUMIDA  oAELO  PRAECIPITAT.  '-'  Nox  descendit 
in  oceanum,  quasi  cursu  per  medium  caelum  ab  oocideute  ad 
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orientem  facto,"  Hejiie.  "Sol  subit  in  oceanum  occidentalem, 
nox  ex  eodem  oceano  oeoidentali  oritur,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  no ; 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  night  no  less  than,  the 
day  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west  is  placed  heyond  all 
mannet  of  doubt  by  the  reason  assigned  by  Sol  to  Phaethon  why 
he  could  delay  no  longer,  but  must  forthwith  proceed  on  his 
journey,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  Ih2  : 

"  dnm  loquor,  Hesperio  positas  in  Uttore  metas 
humida  nox  tetigit.'' 

The  picture  presented  by  our  text  is  therefore  not  that  of  the 
night  setting  in  the  east,  in  which  ease  not  only  would  there 
have  been  no  flight  of  Nox  before  Sol,  but  there  would  on 
the  contrary  have  been  the  very  obvious  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  chariots  of  the  two  deities — ^in  plain  terms  you 
would  have  had  day  and  night  not  succeeding  each  other,  but 
meeting  each  other,  and  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time — 
but  the  picture  is  of  the  night  setting  in  the  west,  the  greaT; 
hotel  or  sleeping  quarters  of  day,  night,  Aurora,  sun,  and  moon, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven.  See  Rem.  on  "ruit  oceano  nox,"  2. 
250. 

Praecipitat,  i.  e.,  "  fugit  praeceps"  (as  explained  by  Virgil 
himself,  4.  565  : 

"  non  fuffis  Mnc praeceps  dum praecipitare  potcstas  ?"), 

and  equally  applicable  to  day  and  to  night.  Compare  Cic.  de 
Orat.  3.  55 :  "  His  autem  de  rebus,  sol  me  ille  admonuit,  ut 
brevior  essem,  qui  ipse  iam  praedpitans,  me  quoque  haec  prae- 
cipitem  paene  evolvere  coegit."  Liv.  4.  9  :  "  Praecipitiqne  iam 
die  curare  corpora  milites  iubet"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  749).  Caes. 
JBell.  Civ.  3.  25  :  "  Multi  iam  menses  transierant,  et  hiems  iam 
praecipitaverai"  [winter  was  already  over]. 

Wbile  NOX  PRAECIPITAT  is  "  night  seta,"  "  nox  ruit,"  2.  250 
(where  see  Rem.),  and  6.  539,  is  "  night  rises."  What  a  freakish 
thing  is  language !  No  two  words  can  come  much  nearer  to 
each  other  in  general  meaning,  and  yet  they  are  used  to  express 
two  things  as  directly  opposed  as  white  is  to  black,  east  to  west, 
day  to  night !    Stay  ;  have  we  not  altum  mare  and  altum  caelum  / 
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13. 

INCIPIAM 


l^oi  I  mil  begin,  but  /  will  undertake,  or  take  in  hand;  first, 
because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  quite  correct  for 
Yirgil — Shaving  just  stated  (verse  2)  that  Aeneas  began  to  speak 
(oKsus)  with  the  words  infandum  regina  iubes,  &c. — to  cause 
Aeneas  almost  instantly  afterwards  to  say  that  he  began  his  story 
with  the  words  fkacti  bello,  &e.,  yet  it  would  be  highly  un- 
poetical,  and  evince  a  barrenness  of  thought  and  expression  quite 
foreign  to  Yirgil.  Secondly,  because  it  is  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  Aeneas  not  merely  to  begin,  but  briefly  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  as  it  is  no  less  evidently  the  intention  of  Pliny,  where 
he  writes  to  Tacitus  in  the  very  words  of  Aeneas,  "  quanquam 
animus  meminisse  horret,  incipiam,"  not  merely  to  begin,  but  to 
give  a  complete  account  from  beginning  to  end  of  what  he  him- 
self saw  and  suffered  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Thirdly, 
because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea  of  a  long  story, 
and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact,  contradicts  the  intention 
expressed  by  breviter  (verse  11). 

I,  therefore,  understand  incipiam  to  be  here  used  (as  in  Aen. 
10.  876)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning  of  undertaking, 
taking  in  hand  (in-capio) ;  so  understood,  it  harmonises  with  orsus, 
with  Aeneas's  intention  of  telling  the  whole  story,  with  breviter, 
and  with  the  immediately  preceding  words,  quanquam  animus 
MEMINISSE  HORRET,  &c.  Compare  Lucr.  1.  50  :  "Disserere  inci- 
piam" [not  begin  ot  commence,  but  undertake,  take  in  hand,  attempt, 
to  discuss].     Also  Tibull.  4.  1.  1  : 

.     .     .      "  quanquam  me  eognita  virtus 
terret,  ut  infirmae  iLequoant  sulisistere  vii'es, 
incipiam  tamen ;" 

and  Hor.  Sat.  1.1.  92  : 

"  denique  sit  finis  quaerendi ;  quoque  habeas  plus, 
pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finii-e  laborem 
incipias,  paiio  quod  avsbas" 
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[in  which  latter  passage  the  diflSculty  pointed  out  by  Mr.  John 
Murray  (''  Original  views  of  passages  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  Poet-plulosopher  of  Venusia  :"  Dublin,  1851)  in  the  expres- 
sion "  incipias  finire  laborem  parto" — hitherto  somewhat  ab- 
surdly understood  to  mean  :  "  begin  to  end  your  labour  now 
that  you  have  gained  your  object" — is  to  be  got  rid  of  not  by 
interpreting  "finire"  and  "parto"  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  once  by  restricting  "  incipias"  to 
its  genuine  and  legitimate  sense  of  setting  about,  talcing  in  hand'\. 
Compare  also  Yirgil  himself,  Aen.  6.  k^S  : 

.     .     .     "  incepijM  clamor  frustratur  hiantes" 

[not,  begins  with  a  shout  and  ends  with  a  squeak,  but  attempting 
to  shout,  they  only  squeak].  Eel.  5.10: 

Me.  "  incipe.,  Mopse  prior,  si  quoS  aut  Phyllidis  ignes 

aut  Alconis  habes  laud,es  aut  iurgia  Codri. 

incipe  ;  pascentes  servabit  Tityrus  haedos. 
Mo.       immo  haeo,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  cortic*  fagi 

carmina  descripsi  et  modulans  altema  notavi, 

experiar" 

(where  we  have  not  only  incipere  in  the  sense  of  undertake, 
but  expeririusedasa  variation  of  or  equivalent  forincipere). 
Tacit.  Annal.  13. 15 :  "  Britannico  iussit  exsurgeret,  progres- 
susque  in  medium,  cantum  aliquem  inciperet"  [take  in  hand  some 
song,  undertake  some  song~\.     Also  Ter.  Andr.  1.  3.  13  : 

"  nava.  inceptio  est  ameutjum,  haud  amantium ;" 

and  Id.  ib.  5.1.17  : 

"  nuptiarum  gratia  haec  sunt  ficta  atque  ineepta  omnia ;" 

and  3.  2.  12  ; 

.     .     .     "  itane  tandem  idoneug 
tiH  videor  esse  quem  tam  aperte  fallere  incipias  dolis  ?" 

Val.  Mace,  6.  133  : 

"  namque  ubi  iam  viresque  allae,  notosque  refutat 
arcus,  et  inceptm  iam  lancea  temnit  heriles, 
magnanimis  mos  ductus  avis,  baud  segnia  mortis 
iura  pati." 
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Coripp.  Johann.  3.  52 : 

"  praecil)itur  placidis  Liberatua  dicere  verbis, 
paruit  iUe  celer,  plena  sic  voce  locutus  : 

'  Mtor,  summe  ducum,  caussaa  narrare  malorum 
et  iussis  parere  tuis.     dum  dicere  tento, 
flamma  noceas  surgit,  gelidus  praecordia  sanguis 
turbat,  et  attentae  yix  prodit  fabula  linguae.'" 

And,  finally,  Horn.  II.  3.  99  (Menelaus  speaking) : 

eirei  KaKa  iroWa  ireiroffOej 
Civile   e/i7js  epiSos,  Kai  AXeiavSpov  eye/c'  upx-qs 

(where  ap\rig  is  incepti,  in  the  sense  of  undertaking). 

Almost  exactly  corresponding  to  orsus  .  .  .  incifiam  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  "  adorta  .  .  .  orsa,"  Aen.  7.  386. 

That  our  own  English  begin  had  originally  and  primarily  a 
similar  signification,  and  meant  not  to  commence,  but  to  under- 
take, appears  both  from  its  German  origin  (viz.,  "  beginnen," 
to  undertake,  as  Schiller,  Die  PiUcolom.  1.  3  : 

"  er  wiirde  freiheit  mir  jind  leben  kosten, 
und  sein  verwegenes  ieginnen  nur 
beschleunigen' ' ) , 

and  from  the  use  made  of  the  term,  not  only  by  the  earliest 
English  writers  (as  Robert  of  Grloucester : 

"  that  Eneas  iigan  hys  of  spring,  to  Lumbardie  first  bring"), 

but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  whose  poetry 
consists  in  th.e  frequent  employment  of  ordinary  and  current 
terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  therefore  extraordinary 
meanings  ;  see  Sams.  Agonist.  274-  ■' 

.  "  if  he  aught  ieffin, 
how  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
to  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds !" 

Incifiam — ^first  word  of  the  verse  to  which  it  belongs,  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  verse  by  a  complete  pause,  and 
constituting  alone  and  by  itself  the  apodosis  referred  to  by 
the  whole  of  the  long  preceding  protasis  si .  .  .  kefugit — is  in 
the  highest  degree  emphatic.     See  Rem.  on  2.  246. 
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13-17. 

FRACTl  BEI.LO  FATISQUE  REPUI.SI 
DUCTORES  D.4.NAUM  TOT  lAM  LABENTIBUS  ANNIS 
INSTAR  MONTIS  EQUUM  DIVINA  PALLADIS  ARTE 
AEDIFICANT  SECTAQUE  INTEXUNT  ABIETE  COSTAS 
VOTUM  FRO  REDITU  SIMULANT  EA  FAMA  VACATUR 


FrACTI    BELLO     FATISQUE     REPULSI.         "  Cum    TGlba    FATIS    RE- 

PULSi  alio  modo  idem  quod  fracti  bello  exprimere  apertum 
sit,  quin  intelligendae  sint  oalamitates  ac  clades  belli  qnibus 
fatigati  Danai  tandem  ad  dolum  confugerunt,  dubium  non  est," 
Dietseb  {Theolog.,  p.  21).  This  is  not  the  meaning.  Fatis 
REPULSi  does  not  express  in  different  terms  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  fracti  bello  (in  other  -wDrds,-  is  not  a  variation  of 
a  theme),  but  expresses  the  totally  different,  independent,  and 
additional  thought  that  the  repulses  which  the  Greeks  received 
before  Troy  were  the  work  of  the  fates ;  that  the  ill-success  of 
the  Greeks  was  not  owing  to  want  of  sldll,  or  bravery,  or 
strength,  but  to  the  supreme  ordinance  of  the  fates. 

Fatis  REPULSI,  a  metonymy  of  the  same  kind  as  (5.  709) 

.     .     .     "  quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque,  sequamur," 

and  (5.  22) 

.     .     .     "  superat  quoniam  fortuna,  sequamur." 

Tot  iam  labentibus  annis.  The  translators  refer  labenti- 
Bus  to  the  dim  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid  and  con- 
tinuing present ;  for  instance,  Surrey  : 

.     .     .     "  all  irked  with  the  war, 
wherein  they  wasted  had  so  many  years ;" 

Phaer : 

"  whan  all  in  vaine  so  many  yeeres  had  past ;" 
and  Alfieri : 

.     .     .     "  da  molti  anni  indamo 
stringevan  Troj'a  i  condottier  de'  Greci." 

Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  labentibus  is  doubly 
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evident ;  because  the  verb  labor  expresses  a  contiiming  action, 
and  the  present  participle  a  continuing  time.  It  is  this  con- 
tinuing sense  (observed  by  "Wagner,  Quaest.  Virg.  29.  1)  which 
constitutes  the  pbetical  beauty  of  the  passage  before  us,  as  well 
as  of  Horace's  exquisite 

"  eheu,  fugaces,  Postiime,  Postume, 
labimtnr  anni,'* 

Dryden,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning  altogether. 
Instar  MONTIS  EQUTJM.  Eveu  in  more  modem  times,  cities 
have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a  similar  artifice  ;  for  instance, 
Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means  of  soldiers  con- 
cealed under  turf  in  a  turf -boat,  and  so  introduced  into  the 
city ;  and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  means  of  soldiers  performing  the 
part  of  mourners,  priests,  &c.,  at  the  pretended  funeral  of  Hast- 
ing.    Compare  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  687  (ed.  Pluquet) : 

"  U  mestre  cler  cante  I'ofice, 


li  Eveske  canta  la  messe, 

des  Paenz  fu  la  turbe  espesse." 


DiviNA  PALLADis  ARTE.  The  commcutators  make  Pallas  a 
party  in  the  Grecian  stratagem,  an  accomplice  of  Epeus  and 
Sinon.  "  Palladis  arte,  vTroOTifioavvrtai,"  Heyne,  quoting  Od. 
8.  IfiS  :  Tov  EjTEfoc  tTToirtaiv  (Tvv  AOrivn.  "  Pallas  fabros  in  ex- 
struendo  equo  consilio  suo  et  praeceptis  adiuvit,"  Forbiger, 
quoting,  along  with  the  same  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  Eurip. 
Troad.  9 : 

.     .     0  -fap  tiapvaffios 
*wKeiir  Eireioi  /irixavaKri  UaWaSos 
eyKu/xoy^  nrirov  revx^uy  ffwap/iotras 
irvpywv  CTre/x'fiev  evTos,  oKfSpiov  Papos. 

"  Divina,  ergo  non  sua,  sed  ea  quam  dea  Pallas  iis  monstra- 
verat,"  Wagner  (1861),  quoting,  alohg  ^ith  the  same  passage 
of  the  Odyssey,  II.  15.  70 : 

■     •     •     €is  0  k'  Axaioi 
l\ioy  atirv  cAoiey  Airivairis  810  0ou\as. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  meaning  of  Virgil. 
Pallas  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
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horse.  The  leaders  of  the  Danai  are  its  builders  (ductores 
DANAUM  aedificant),  and  built  it  divina  arte  palladis. 
Now,  what  is  divina  arte  palladis  ?  or  rather,  leaving  out 
DIVINA  as  unessential,  and  taking  arte  palladis  by  itself, 
what  is  arte  palladis  ?  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  8.  9,  uses  the  iden- 
tical expression  in  the  sense  of  art  of  Pallas,  i.  e,,  Palladian  art: 

"  veMera  dura  fenint  pecudes,  et  Palladis  uti 
arte  Tomitanae  non  didicere  nnrus," 

"the  daughters  of  Tomi  have  not  learned  to  use  the  Palla- 
dian art ;"  and  so  precisely  our  author :  "  the  leaders  of  the 
Danai  build  with  Palladian  art."  Not  that  the  art  of  Pallas, 
the  Palladian  art,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Danai  build 
is  the  same  art  of  Pallas,  the  same  Palladian  art,  which  the 
daughters  of  Tomi  have  not  learned,  but  that — there  being 
many  arts  of  PaUas,  many  Palladian  arts  [Ovid,  Fast.  3.  833 : 
"  mille  dea  est  operuin."     Idem,  Art.  Amat.  1.  691  : 

"  quid  facis,  Aeacida  f  non  sunt  tua  munera  lanae, 
tu  titulos  alia  Palladis  arte  petasj — 

the  one  with  which  the  ductores  danatjm  build  is  the  build- 
ing art,  while  the  one  which  the  daughters  of  Tomi  have  not 
learned  is  the  weaving  art.     Compare  («),  Propert.  3.  20.  7 : 

"  est  tibi  [Cynthiae]  forma  potens,  sunt  castae  Palladii  artes, 
splendidaque  a  decto  fama  refulget  avo  " 

(whete  the  "  Palladis  artes  "—the  Palladian  arts— of  which 
Cynthia  was  mistress  are  the  art  of  weaving,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  the  palladis  arte — ^the  Palladian  art- — with  which  the 
DUCTORES  DANAUM  AEDTFi€ANT  is  the  art  of  building),  {lb), 
Eurip.  Troad.  9  (quoted  above)  : 

*     o  yap  Xlapyairtos 

eyKVfiOv'  itrvov  revx^f^v  txvvapfioffas 
irvpywv  fvefi^j/ev  iVTOs^  oXidpiov  ^apos 

(where  fitixavatm  llaXXaSog  is  the  Palladian  art,  the  art  in- 
vented and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with  which  Epeus  constructed 
the  horse,  exactly  as  in  our  text  palladis  arte  is  the  Palladian 
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art,  tlie  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Danai  build  the  horse),     'c),  Aen.  9.  303  : 

.     .     "  ensem 
auratum,  mira  quem  feoerat  m-te  Lycaon 
Gnosius  " 

(where  it  is  with  "  mira  arte,"  wonderful  art,  Gnosian  Lyiaaon 
had  made  the  sword ;  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  is  with  mvina 
(pALLADis)  ARTE,  divine  (superexeellent :  see  below)  art  (Palla- 
dian),  the  ductores  danaum  build  the  horse).  («i),  Juv. 
14.  34 : 

.     .     .     "  quibus  arte  benigna 
et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan  " 

(where  it  is  with  benign  art  Titan  moulds  the  "  praecordia," 

exactly  as  it  is  with  divine  (superexeellent)  art  (Palladiaii^  the 

DUCTORES  DANAUM  build  the  horse),     (c),  Tibull.  1.  3.  47  : 

.     .     .     "  nee  ensem 
immiti  saevus  duxerat  arte  faber." 

And  iJ"),  Mart.  7.  55  : 

"  astra  polumque  tua  cepisti  mente,  Eabiri; 

Parrhaaiam  mira  qui  struis  arte  domum." 

What,  then?  are  the  expressions  Palladia  ars  and  ars 
Palladis  always  and  everywhere  Palladian  art  used  not  by 
Pallas  but  by  somebody  else — here  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Danai, 
there  by  the  women  of  Tomi,  elsewhere  by  some  other  agent? 
Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  those  expressions — occurring,  as 
they  occasionally  occur,  where  there  is  no  agent  by  whom 
Palladian  art  can  be  used — are  to  be  understood  not  as  signi- 
fying art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  but  as  signifying 
art  used  on  the  particular  occasion  by  Pallas  herself,  ex.  gr. 
Mart.  6.  13  : 

"quis  te  Phidiaco  formatam,  lulia,  caelo, 

vel  quis  Falladiae  non  putet  artis  opus  ?" 

Stat.  Sih.  1.  1.  5  {to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian) : 

"  an  te  Falladiae  talem,  Gennanice,  nobis 
effinxere  mantis  f 

— the  Palladian  art  (art  of  Pallas)  of  the  former  of  which  pas- 
sages is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Palladian  hands  (hands  of 
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Pallas),  of  the  latter.  The  mistake  of  the  commentators  con- 
sists in  their  confounding  the  "art  of  Pallas"  (Palladian  art)  of 
Virgil,  equivalent  to  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with 
the  "  Palladian  art  "  (art  of  Pallas)  of  Martial,  equivalent  to  art 
of  Pallas's  own  hands.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  in  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  in  which  of 
these  its  two  senses  the  expression  Palladia  ars  or  arsPal- 
ladis  is  to  be  understood,  ef.  gr.  Propertius,  3.  9.  41  : 

' '  moenia  cum  Graio  Xeptunia  pressit  aratro 
victor  Pttlladiae  Hgneus  artis  equus," 

where— there  being  on  the  one  hand  as  total  absence  of  agent 
to  use  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  as  there  is  on  the 
other  of  indication  that  the  art  spoken  of  was  used  by  Pallas 
herself — ^the  "  ars  Palladia"  spoken  of  is  with  equal  probabi- 
lity art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  and  art  practised  by 
Pallas  herself  on  the  particular  occasion  :  an  ambiguity  which 
does  not  exist  either  in  our  text  or  in  the  parallel  text  of  Euri- 
pides quoted  above,  in  both  which  places  the  express  mention 
of  the  agent  by  whom  the  Palladian   art  is  used    (ductokes 

DANAUM  PALLADIS   AETE    AEDIFICANT  I  'PwKewc  Etteioc    ^UJJXOl'U'Tt 

IlaXXaSoe  avvapfioaag)  as  peremptorily  forbids  us  to  imder- 
stand  the  Palladian  art  spoken  of  by  those  authors  to  be  art 
employed  by  Pallas  herself  in  the  building  of  the  horse,  as  (1) 
the  aw  kQnvT]  of  Homer  ;  (S)  the 

Apyei-qs  iinriiKaTov  epyov  Adrji/Tjs 

of  Tryphiodorus  (verse  2) ;  (3)'  the 

of  the  same  author  (verse  119) ;  (4:)  the  rov  Etthov  re  kui  Adrivag 
inirov  of  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.),  p.  102  ;  and  (5)  the  rov 

ITTTTOV  TOV  KOlXov,  OV  TIKTWV  fiev    ETTEtOC   ^VV   Adiqva   IJiVlTO  of  the 

same  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.),  p.  166,  forbid  us  to  under- 
stand the  Trojan  horse  of  those  authors  to  have  been  built  with- 
out Pallas's  personal  assistance  and  co-operation  ;  or,  as  (6), 
the  AOrivairi  rfpixoat  of  ApoUon.  Rhod.  4.  582  : 

av^fiev  yXaipvpris  vtjos  SopVj  ro  p'  ava  fjietrcTTiv 
(TTeipav  AdTjyatT]  AuSwviSos  7]p/j.offe  (l}7iyov' 

HF.>fllY,  AENEIDEA,   VOL.  II.  3 
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(7)  the  KaXtaaainivri  tTrtTtWiro  Tpiroyivitr]  of  Orplieus,  Argon. 
65  : 

Kat.  pa  Ka\€ff(raiifrii  [Juno]  eireTEWero  Tpiroyeveiri, 
Kat  01  {priyive7]V  irpaiToy  reKTrfvaro  v-rja, 
71  Kai  VTT  eikanvois  cpeT/itois  aA.i/ii/peo  P^yOr) 
•KptarTf]  uire^eTrepTjo'e* 

and  (8)  the  kQi]va  ivnofioatv  of  ApoUodorus,  1.  9  :  Kara  St  Tijy 
■n-pwpav  tvripfxocfSV  Aflrjra  <ptvvr]tv  ^riyov  rjje  AwScivtSog  ^vXov, 
forbid  us  to  understand  the  Argo  of  those  authors  to  have 
been  built  without  the  personal  presence  and  co-operation  of 
the  same  goddess. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  to  ignore  Homer,  who  informs 
us,  Od.  8.  If.93  (quoted  above),  that  the  horse  was  made  by 
Epeus  (jvv  A6r}vri ;  and  Homer  is  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  Yirgilian  passage  which  treats  of  a  subject  already 
treated  of  by  Homer.  True  :  but  however  excellent  a  guide 
Homer  may  be  to  the  meaning  of  Virgil's  words  in  a  case  in 
which  those  words  allow  such  meaning  to  be  put  on  them  and 
present  no  better  of  their  own.  Homer's  guidance  is  none  at  all, 
or  worse  than  none,  in  a  case  in  which  Virgil's  words  not  only 
do  not  allow  the  Homeric  meaning  to  be  put  on  them,  but,  well 
considered,  present  a  meaning  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  Virgil  than  the  Homeric  meaning  had  been — the  very  case 
we  are  considering,  in  wMch  not  only  does  pallauis  arte, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  expression  elsewhere  (see  above),  not 
allow  itself  to  be  interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
various  commentators — all  taking  their  cue  from  the  Homeric 
aw  Adiivt),  either  VTrodrmocrvvriai  (DaAXaSoe),  or  "  consilio  et 
praeceptis  (Palladis),"  or  "  ea  [arte]  quam  dea  Pallas  lis 
monstraverat,"  bnt  any  of  these  meanings  had  been  as  little 
.  proper  in  the  mouth  of  Virgil — writing  for  the  highly  cultivated, 
little  romantic,  almost  sceptical,  age  and  court  of  Augustus — as 
it  was  proper  in  the  mouth  of  Homer,  writing  for  an  age  so 
much  less  cultivated,  more  simple,  and  more  ignorant.  And 
Virgil — in  not  copying  the  Homeric  myth  to  the  uttermost  let- 
ter, in  bearing  in  mind  the  Horatian  "  nee  deus  intersit"  and  . 
representing  the  horse  as  built  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Danai,  not 
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with  the  (ifisixtance  of  or  by  the  hands  of  Pallas,  hut  only  Avith 
the  art  of  Pallas,  i.  e.,  with  Palladian  art — has  only  shown  his 
usual  preference  of  common  sense  to  unnecessary,  childish,  and 
even  absurd  estraA'agance,  and  protected  his  Trojan  horse  from 
reproaches  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  justly  heaped 
^compare  Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  Ik  ■' 

.     .     .     "  lifct  omma  vates 
in  mains  celebi-ata  fcrant,  ipsamque  secandis 
Argois  trabibus  iactent  sudasse  Minervam ; 
nee  nemoris  tantum  iimxisse  carentia  seusu 
robora,  sed,  caeso  Tmaiii  lovis  augure  luco, 
arbore  praesaga  tabulas  animasse  loq^uaces") 

upon  the  Argo  of  Orpheus,  ApoUonius  Ehodius,  and  Apollo- 
dorus :  the  Argo,  another  myth  in  which  another  lioman  poet 
almost  coeval  with  our  author,  exercising  a  similar  discretion, 
represents  that  still  more  wonderful  structure,  the  first  ship,  as 
constructed  neither  by  Pallas  with  her  own  hands  nor  by  Argus 
with  the  personal  assistance  of  Pallas,  but  by  Argus  "  Palladio 
opere,"  as  nearly  as  possible  our  author's  divina  palladis 
AETE  (Phaedr.  4.  6.  6) : 

"  utinam  nee  unquam  Pelei  nemoris  iugo 
pinus  bipenni  coneidisset  Thessala, 
nee  ad  professae  mortis  audacem  viam 
fabricasset  Argus  opere  Palladio  ratem." 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  observations,  artists  skilled  in  arts 
communicated  to  mankind  by  the  respective  inventing  gods 
were  able  under  later  polytheism  to  execute  works  which  under 
primitive  polytheism  could  not  be  executed  without  the  personal 
presence  and  assistance  of  the  respective  inventing  gods  them- 
selves ;  exactly  as  under  modern  monotheism  men  perform  daily 
with  Grod's  mere  will  or  Grod's  mere  providence — "  Deo  volente," 
or  "  providentia  Dei" — acts  which  under  primitive  monotheism 
required  the  personal  presence  and  co-operation  either  of  the 
one  God  Himself  or  of  the  one  Grod's  special  messenger :  war- 
rant for  the  sceptic  dogma  that  the  world  as  it  advances  in 
knowledge  less  and  less  either  seeks  or  requires  heaA'en's  assist- 
ance; exemplifying  so,  in  the  collective,  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
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so  true  in  the  individual :  "  Plelp  yourself  and  God  will  help 
you." 

DiviNA.  The  meaning  of  palladis  arte  remains  the  same 
whether  we  understand  divina  literally  or  figuratively ;  whether 
as  meaning  divine,  Oeloq,  in  the  sense  of  derived  from  a  god,  as 
Georc/.  k-  2^0  : 

"  esse  apibus  partem  dh'iniie  mentis  et  haustus 
aetherios," 

or  as  meaning  divine,  dtioq,  in  the  sense  of  supremely  excellent, 
as  Cic.  Philipp.  12 :  "  Ipsa  ilia  Martia,  caelestis  et  divina  legio, 
hoc  nuntio  languescet  et  moUietur."  Compare  the  application 
hy  Cicero,  de  Nat.  I)eor.  (ed.  Lambin.),  p.  227,  of  the  same 
term  in  the  same  sense  to  the  cognate  and  similarly  wonderful 
piece  of  workmanship,  the  Argo  :  "  Atque  ille  apud  Attium  pas- 
tor, qui  navem  nunquam  ante  vidisset,  ut  procul  diviinmi  et 
novum  vehiculum  Argonautarum  e  monte  conspexit,  primo 
admirans  et  perterritus  hoc  modo  loquitur."  Pallas,  therefore, 
unless  I  greatly  err,  is  no  more  personally  present  and  helping 
here  in  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Danai  divina  palladis  akte^  than  Phoebus  is  present  and" 
helping  in  the  curing  of  the  sick  by  physicians  "  Phoebea  arte," 
Ovid,  Fast.  S.  8S7  : 

.     .     .     "  Phoebea  morbos  qui  peUitis  arte." 

Grave,  however,  as  are  these  mistakes  of  modern  com- 
mentators concerning  our  author's  meaning  in  this  place,, 
the  mistakes  of  the  ancient  commentators  are  graver  still, 
Servius  (ed.  Lion)  doubting  whether  arte  (joined  though  it 
be  with  the  highest  term  of  praise  it  was  possible  to  bestow) 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  bad  sense,  viz.  of  dolo  ["  aut 
ingeniose  aut  dolose ;  ac  si  diceret  '  consilio  iratae  deae,  quae 
fuit  inimica  Troianis'"];  and  Donatus  (proh,  pudor  !)  sepa- 
rating PALLADIS  from  ARTE  and  connecting  it  with  equum  : 
"Ecce  in  bellum  factum  [lege  "in  hello  fraoti "]  verterunt  se 
ad  insidias,  ut  desperatam  in  aperto  Marte  victoriam  admini- 
culo  fraudis  obtinere  potuissent.  Proinde  ad  instar  montis 
equum  palladis  aedificant,  et  divina  arte  costas  eius  in- 
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TEXUNT.  Cur  autem  Palladis  nomine  aedificatus  sit,  datur 
color  quo  possent  homines  ab  insidiarum  suspicione  transduci"  ; 
a  perverse  interpretation,  by  whomsoever  made — for  it  could 
hardly  have  been  made  by  Donatus — and  unparalleled  in  the  long 
chronicle  of  perverse  interpretations,  unless,  indeed,  by  our  own 
Pope,  of  Homer's  (//.  19.  U6) : 

"from  his  ambrosial  head,  whore  perched  she  sate, 
ho  snatched  the  fury-goddess  of  debate." 

Aedificvnt,  theme  ;  sectaque  intexunt  ^vriete  costas, 
variation  ;  in  other  words,  not  two  different  acts  are  described, 
but  only  one,  viz.,  the  building  of  the  horse  ;  which,  described 
as  usual  first  in  general  terms  (aedificanx),  is  then  described 
in  particular  (sectaque  intexunt  abiete  costas).  Heyne 
therefore  is  right,  and  Turnebus  wrong. 

Sectaque  intexunt  abiete  costas.  It  is  a  different  tree 
in  the  almost  repeated  description,  verse  112  : 

.     .     .     ' '  cum  i^m  hie  trabibus  coutextus  acernis 
staret  equus." 

Costas.  Not,  by  synecdoche,  the  sides,  but  literally  the  ribs 
of  the  horse,  those  strong  timbers  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
extended  in  an  arched  form  transversely  from  the  longitudinal 
spine,  so  as  to  surround  the  interior  cavity  and  support  the  outer 
boarding ;  such  timbers  as  in  the  ship  are  called  "  statumina" 
(Turnebus),  Ital.  costole,  Fr.  les  raraugues,  Engl,  fuitocks,  and 
which  form  the  substantial  framework  of  the  ship,  the  skeleton, 
or  as  the  Italians  call  it,  the  ossatnra.  Texunt  expresses  that 
these  costae  were  not  merely  simple  parallel  ribs,  but  were 
supported  by  cross  pieces  so  as  to  form  a  crates.  The  costae 
or  internal  framework  of  a  ship  are  well  distinguished  from  the 
tabulae  or  outside  boarding  by  Corippus  de  Laud.  lustin.  U- 
J5  : 

"  protinus  omnigeni  caeduutur  robora  ligni, 
quaeque  suis  aptanda  loois.   durissima  ciislas, 
uiollia  dant  lubiilds." 
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VoTUM.     Not  (with  Servius)  the  verb,  but  the  substantive, 
for  we  find  in  Petronius,  89  : 


.     "  stipant  graves 
equi  recessus  Danai,  et  in  i>oto  latent." 


18-20. 

HUC  DELECTA  VIEUM  SOETITI  CORPORA  FURTIM 
INCLUDUNT  CAECO  LATERI  PENITUSQUE  CAVERNAS 
IXGENTES  UTERUMQUE  ARMATO  MILITE  COMPLENT 


Let  not  the  too  prosaio  reader,  interpreting  this  sentence  accord- 
ing to  its  literal  structure,  suppose  it  to  mean  that,  besides  the 
DELECTA  viRDM  CORPORA  which  Were  inclosed  in  the  hollow  sides 
of  the  horse,  the  vast  caverns  of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed 
soldiers ;  or  that  a  considerable  vacancy,  remaining  after  the 
selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  with  a  large  body  of 
common  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence is  only  explanatory  of  the  former  ;  armato  milite  inform- 
ing us  that  the  delecta  virum  corpora  were  armed  warriors ; 
CAVERNAS  iNGENTES  UTERUMQTjE,  that  by  CAECO  LATERI  was  meant 
the  whole  interior  cavity  or  chamber  of  the  statue ;  and  com- 
PLENT,  that  the  cavity  was  completely  filled  by  the  persons  who 
were   inclosed    (includunt) — in   other    words,    huc    delecta 

VIR0M  SORTITI  CORPORA  FtlRTIM    INCLUDUNT    CAECO    LATERI   IS    a 

theme  of  which  penitusque  cavernas  ingentes  uterumqtje 
ARMATO  MILITE  COMPLENT  is  the  variation ;  cavernas  ingentes 
UTERUMQUE  Varying  caeco  lateri  ;    armato  milite  varying 

DELECTA  VIRUM  CORPORA ;  and  PENITUS  COMPLENT  Varying  SOR- 
TITI FURTIM  INCLUDUNT.  That  tlus  is  the  true  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  passage  appears  from  the  following  consi- 
derations: (1),  that  it  is  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit 
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thus  to  present  in  the  first  clause  of  his  sentence  no  more  than 
the  sketch  or  skeleton  of  his  thought,  and  then  in  the  subsequent 
claiise  to  fill  up  and  clothe  ^\'ith  flesh  and  life  such  previous  sketch 
or  skeleton.  (2),  that,  in  the  sequel,  only  delecta  virum  cok- 
PORA,  viz.,  Thessander,  Sthenelus,  Ulysses,  Acamas,  Thoas, 
Neoptolemus,  Machaon,  Menelaus,  and  Epeus  come  out  of  the 
horse.  (3),  that  even  in  the  account  given  by  Tryphiodorus, 
an  author  so  much  more  likely  than  Virgil  to  disregard  verisimi- 
litude, we  find  (verses  152  ct  seqq.)  the  ambush  consisting  of  no 
more  than  twenty-two  individuals,  every  one  of  them  named, 
and  all  of  them  collectively  styled  (verse  522)  rEii;;^r)<JTai  jSairt- 
Aijfc,  corresponding — 3a<T'A»)Ec,  to  Yirgil's  dei,ecta  airum  cor- 
pora ;  and  r£U)(r)Tra(,  to  Virgd's  armato  mii.ite.  (4),  that  it  is 
as  plain  from  Cicero's  [Philipp.  2.  13) :  "  In  huius  me  consilii 
societatem  tanquam  in  equum  Troianum  ctim  principibus  in- 
cludis  ?"  that  neither  Cicero  himself,  nor  the  audience  Cicero 
was  addressing,  viz.,  the  Roman  Senate,  had  any  other  notion  of 
the  ambush  than  that  it  consisted  solely  of  "  principes'"  (=  delecta 
VIRUM  corpora)  ;  as  it  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  this  same 
passage  of  Cicero  with  Cicero's  still  more  remarkable  {de  Orat. 
2.  22)  :  "  Exortus  est  Isocrates  magister  istorum  omnium,  cuius 
e  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Troiano,  meri  principes  exierunt," 
that  the  selectness  of  the  society  inside  the  Trojan  horse  had 
become  a  proverb,  at  least  with  Cicero  ;  and  (5),  and  lastly, 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  is  thus  afforded  to  the  very  obvious  ob- 
jection to  the  whole  story  as  commonly  understood  (Napoleon, 
abi  supra  (see  Rem.  on  2.  5-6),  p.  228 :  "  En  supposant  que 
ce  cheval  contint  seulement  cent  guerriers,  il  devait  etre  d'un 
poids  enorme,  et il  n'est  pas  probable  qu'il ait  pu  etre  mene  du  bord 
de  la  mer  sous  les  murs  d'llion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtout  deux 
rivieres  a  traverser"),  viz.,  that  the  horse,  so  far  from  containing 
one  hundred  individuals,  did  not  even,  the  story  being  rightly  un- 
derstood, contain  one-tenth  of  that  number.  Against  all  which 
if  Mr.  Oonington's  difficulty  be  urged,  viz.,  that  the  expressions 
"  armatos  fundit  equus"  (verse  328)  and  "pars  ingentem  for- 
midine  turpi  scandunt  rursus  equum"  (verse  40'J)  ai'e  indicative 
of  multitude,  I  reply,  first,  that  no  eonolusion  as  to  number  can 
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be  deduced  from  the  word  f undere — applied  by  Virgil  him- 
self, Georg.  1.  12,  to  the  production  of  a  single  object : 
.     .     .     "  cui  prima  frementem 
fudit  equum  tellus ; ' ' 

and  secondly,  that  even  if  fundere  always  implied  either  con- 
siderable number  or  considerable  quantity  (which  the  just-cited 
example  proves  it  does  not),  still  no  conclusion  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  actually  contained  in  the  horse  can  be  drawn  from 
either  of  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Conington — the  expressions 
of  Pantheus  in  the  one  being  exaggerated  by  fear,  and  of 
Aeneas  in  the  other  by  hatred. 

Dei.ecta.     Compare  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  SO  (ed.  Orelli)  : 
"  ea  [navis]  quae  est  nominata  Argo,  quia  '  Argivi  in  ea 

.     .     .      deleeti  viii, 
vecti,  petebant  pellem  inauratam  arietis.'  " 

Cavernas  ingentes  uterumque  =  "  cavernas  ingentes  uteri." 


21-23. 

EST  IN  CONSPECTU  TENEDOS  NOTISSIMA  I'AMA 
INSULA  DIVES  OPUM  PRIAMI  DOM  REGNA  MANEBANT 
NUNC  TANTUM  SINUS  ET  STATIO  MALEFIDA  CARINIS 


Est  in  conspectu  tenbdos  .  .  .  insula  .  .  .  sinus  et  statio 
MALEFIDA  CARINIS.     Compare  Aesch.  Fers.  Uk5  (ed.  Schiitz)  : 

v()aos  Tis  eCTi  TrpocBe  'Xa.Ka/j.ivos  Toircav, 
^ata,  bv(rQp/MOS  vav<nv. 

Tenedos,  as  it  was  before  the  Greek  invasion,  viz.,  dives 
opuM,  is  contrasted  with  Tenedos  as  it  is  now  (nunc),  viz.,  a 
mere  bay  affording  an  unsafe  roadstead  for  ships.  The  contrast 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  explanation  how  it  happened  that  the 
Greek  fleet  could  ensconce  itself  in  the  statio  or  roadstead  of 
Tenedos,  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Trojans 
that  it  was  there,  viz.,  because,  the  island  having  been  deserted 
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on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  there  was 
now  no  one  on  it  (nunc  taxtum  siSus  et  statio  ;  huc  se  pko- 
VECTi  DESERTO  IN  i.iTTORE  oondunt)  to  bring  the  intelligence  to 
that  city  that  the  Greek  fleet  (supposed  to  have  taken  its  depar- 
ture for  Greece)  was  actually  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
of  Tenedos.  The  contrast,  therefore,  of  Tenedos  dives  opum 
with  Tenedos  tantum  sinus  et  statio  cakinis  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  contrast  (Sil.  14.  201,  ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  et  iusti  quondam  portus,  nimc  littore  solo 

subsidium  infidum  fugientibns  aequora,  Mylae," 

of  Mylae  a  port,  and  therefore  affording  (viz.,  by  means  of 
land  on  one  side,  and  a  mole  or  moles  towards  the  sea)  complete 
shelter,  or  shelter  on  every  side,  to  ships,  with  Mylae  no  longer  a 
port,  but  only  (the  mole  or  moles  having  been  destroyed  by 
storm  or  allowed  to  go  to  ruin)  a  mere  statio  or  roadstead,  and 
therefore  affording  shelter  to  ships  on  the  land  side  only,  i.  e., 
by  means  of  the  land  or  shore  alone  ("  littore  solo").  The 
latter  contrast,  or  that  of  a  regular  port  ("iusti  portus,"  Sil.) 
with  a  mere  statio  or  roadstead,  has  been  repeated  by  Veil. 
Paterc.  2.  72  :  "  exitialemque  tempestatem  fugientibus  statio 
■projjortu  foret." 

So  far,  then,  is  the  information  which  our  text  gives  us  of 
the  deserted  state  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  time  the  Greeks 
availed  themselves  of  its  roadstead,  from  being  gratuitous  and 
serving  the  mere  purpose  of  ornament  ["  Ea  vastities  in  insula 
facta,  ut  ea  hoc  uno  nota  sit,  quod  naves  tempestate  iactatae  in 
littorum  recessu,  quern  sinuia  appellat,  stationem,  etsi  parum 
tutam,  habeant,"  Heyne.  "  The  island  is  said  to  be  a  sinus,  a 
bay  forming  a  doubtful  roadstead,  being  all  for  which  it  was 
then  remarkable.  .  .  .  Deserto  in  littore  shows  that  the 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Tenedos  had  already  begun,"  Coning- 
tonj,  that  it  is  precisely  this  piece  of  information  which  imparts 
to  this  part  of  the  narrative  verisimilitude  and  plausibility — a 
verisimilitude  and  plausibility  so  marvellously  increased  by  the 
epithet  by  which  the  static  is  characterized,  viz.,  malefida  ; 
see  next  paragraph. 

Malkfida  =  infida ;  faithless,  unsafe.  But  why  this  character 
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of  the  roadstead  so  especially  put  forward  ?  Was  not  the  faith- 
lessness, the  insecurity,  of  the  roadstead  the  very  reason  why  the 
Greek  fleet,  if  it  had  any  care  for  its  own  safety,  should  avoid  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  an  accident  happening  from  the 
weather  in  the  short  interval  for  which  the  fleet  was  to  be  there  was 
exceedingly  small,  while  the  danger  of  the  Trojans  learning  they 
were  there,  had  the  static  heen  fid  a,  and  on  that  account,  of 
course,  a  favourite  resort  for  vessels,  had  been  great.  The  statio' 
was  the  very  statio  for  the  Gfreeks  to  choose  above  all  others,  no 
less  on  account  of  its  convenient  distance  neither  too  near  nor 
too  far  from  Troy,  and  its  position  (if  the  information  obtained 
by  Heyne  on  the  subject  be  correct :  "  Nunc  autem  per  eos  qui 
haec  loca  adierunt  in  compertis  habeo,  ex  loois  illis,  quae  Ilii 
vestigiis  assignari  solent  (Bunarbaschi)  Tenedum  baud  dubie 
prospici,  et  esse  in  eius  littore  australi  stationem  navium,  quae 
earum  conspectum  oculis  ex  Ilio  prospioientium  eripiat")  out 
of  the  view  of  that  city,  tliaii  on  account  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
shore  (deserto  in  littore)  and  the  small  probable,  perhaps 
even  no,  resort  to  a  station  so  little  in  repute  (malefida). 


30-34. 

classibus  hic  locus  hic  acies  certare  solebant 
PARS  stupet  innuptae  donum  exitiale  minervae 
et  molem  mirantur  equi  primusque  thymoetes 
duci  intra  muros  hortatue  et  arce  locari 
sive  dolo  seu  lam  troiae  sic  fata  feubbant 


Classibus  hic  locus.  In  this  passage  Yirgil,  according  to  his 
custom  (see  Eemm.  on  1.  600 ;  2.  18  and  49),  presents  us  first 
(verses  27  and  28)  with  the  general  idea,  the  deserted  appear- 
ance of  the  places  lately  occupied  by  the  Greeks;  and  then 
(verses  29  and  30)  supplies  the  particulars,  in  the  words  of  the 
Trojans  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  various  localities. 
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The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  the  words 
CLASSIB0S  Hic  LOCUS  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  place  set  apart 
for  the  ships.  Innumerable  passages  in  the  Iliad,  and  especially 
the  account  of  the  battle  at  the  ships  {II.  13),  render  it  perfectly 
clear  that,  the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  the  tents  were 
erected  beside  and  amongst  them ;  the  ships  and  tents  of  one 
nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  nation  another 
group,  and  those  of  a  third  nation  a  third  group ;  and  so  on, 
along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occupied  by  the  encampment. 
Classibtjs  means,  therefore,  not  the  ships,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  tents,  but  the  ships  taken  together  with  their  depen- 
dencies, the  tents ;  or  in  other  words,  it  means  the  Grecian  en- 
campment, called  classes  by  Virgil,  and  ai  vne^  by  Homer,  from 
its  most  important  and,  especially  from  a  distance,  most  conspi- 
cuous part,  the  ships. 

Not  only  Dryden  and  such  like  translators,  but  even  Alfieri 
("  Qui,  fitte  eran  I'anoore  lor")  renders  classibus  hic  locus, 
"  here  the  navy  rode" — with  what  understanding  of  the 
Iliad,  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions  (see  Aen.  3.  71 ;  9.  69,  70), 
or  of  the  Grrecian  encampment  and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy, 
and  especially  of  the  battle  at  the  ships,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Pars  stupet  innuptae  donum  exitiale  minervae,  theme ; 
MOLEM  MiRANTUR  EQUi,  Variation.  Both  clauses  together  = 
"  pars  stupet  admiratione  ingentis  equi,  qui  dono  datus  Minervae 
allaturus  erat  Troiae  exitium."  These  words  had  not  embar- 
rassed and  misled  so  many  commentators,  and  myself  among  the 
number  ("  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  "  Advers.  Virg."),  had  it 
been  perceived  that  not  only  the  words  themselves  but  the 
entire  passage  is  almost  literally  translated  from  Euripides,  who 
in  the  person  of  the  chorus,  Troacl.  5o5  (ed.  Dindorf),  says  : 

TTaffa  Se  yevva  ^pvyap 

•Kpos  iTu\as  ccpfiaOrj, 

irevaa  ev  ovpeta 

^ecTTOv  \oxoy  Apyeiuf, 

Kal  AapSaVias  arav 

fleo  Saffinv, 

Xa/Jty  a^vyos,  afifipora-jruKov, 

where  in  xoptv  a^uyof  a^/3(joro7rwXou  we  have  inmptae  doxi'm 
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MlJSfEEVAE ;  in  AapSaviag  arav,  EXITIALE ;  in  Ota  dooawv,  DUCI 
INTRA  MUROS  ET  ARCE  LOCARI  ;  in  ^euTOV  Xo^OV  ApyHWV, 
DANAUM  INSIDIAS  ;  in  TTtVKa  £v  OVpeia,  ABIETE  ;  in  TTjOOt,"  irvXac 
wpfiaOr},  PANDUNTUR  PORTAE,  lUVAT  IRE  ;  and  in  Traaa  yivva 
^pvywv,  OMNIS  TEtJCRIA. 

DoNUM  MiNERVAE,  Miiierva's  present,  in  the  sense  of  the 
jJresent  made  to  Minerva,  not  the  present  made  hy  Minerva. 
And  so  Servius,  rightly:  "  Non  quod  ipsa  dedit,  sad  quod  ei 
oblatum  est."  Exactly  so,  verse  189,  of  this  same  present  to 
Minerva  :  "  si  vestra  manus  violasset  dona  Minervae"  [^Minerra's 
present,  i.  e.,  the  present  made  to  Minerva] ;  and  11.  566, 
"  donum  Triviae"  \_Triiia's  present,  i.  e.,  the  present  made  to 
Trivia] .     Also  Ovid,  Met.  13.  510  (Hecuba,  of  herself) : 

"  nimc  trahor  exul,  inops,  tumulis  avulsa  meorum, 
Penelojme  muniis" 

\_a  p>resent  for  Penelope'\.     Claud.  Epiih.  Pall,  et  Geler.  IJ  : 

"  scrutantur  [Amores]  nidos  avium,  vel  roscida  laeti 
mala  legunt,  doniim  Veneris" 

[a  present  for  Venus'],     Eurip.  Ion,  11^27  : 

Ckeusa,  SpaKOVTe  fiapfiaipovre  irayxpvo'w  ysvvL. 
Ion.  SaipTifi    AOayas,  7j  reKv'  eyrpetpeiy  heyet ; 

\_apresentfor  Minerva'].     Eurip.  Orest.  123  : 

airavd'  vKLff^vov  yeprepu  v  SojpTjfiara, 

not  presents  suitable  to  be  received  from,  but  suitable  to  be  offered 
to,  the  "  iuferi."  See  Rem.  on  "  ereptae  virginis  ira,"  2.  413,  and 
compare  Eurip.  Orest.  1J/.3J/.  (ed.  Paley),  of  Helen  : 

(TKvXav  ^pvyiav  etri  rufi^ov  ayoA.- 

fiara  ffuffroXLtrat  XPvC^"^'''  Aii'ftj, 

(papea  Tvop^vp^a  Swpa  K\vt aifjiVT]ffr pa. 

[offerings  to  Clytemnestra ;  funeral  dress  for  corpse  of  Clytein- 
nestra].    Aqsch.  Agam.  1385  (ed.  Davies)  : 

Kai  TreTTTQJKOTI 

Tptrrjp  eirej/SiSoj^i,  tov  Kara  x^ovos 
Aios  veKptaf  truTTipos  euKtaiav  x'^P^v. 

Quint.  Smyrn.  12.  235  : 

01  5'  aWoi  TeyeSoio  irpos  tspov  acru  fio\ovT€Sf 
fup-vere,  naoKiv  a/ifie  ttoti  ■ktoKiv  upvcriraKn 
Sii'ioty  ^Xirofx^voi  TptTQtyiBi  5-jpoy  ay^(rdai. 
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Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthoh  Pal.  7.  1^68  : 

oiKrporarov  fiar-qp  (Xc,  Xa/>i|ey6,    Swpov  €S  ASar, 

{^prcxcnt  for  Hades].     Tind.  Nnn.  10.  66  (ed.  Boeckli) : 

rot  5*  avav'Ta  tXTa&^y  rufi^'ji  Trarpwica  ffx^^ov 
€p9ev  apTTa^avres  ayaXfi'  Ai5a,  ^effrof  iv^rpoVy 
efi^aXov  (Trepvw  IloKvSevKetos'  a\\'  ov  viv  ^Kaffav^ 

(where  Dissen :  "  donarium  Plutonis,  /*.  c.  cippum  cum  arte  do- 
latum  Plutoni  sacrum.  Confer  Aioc rpoirata,  Pausan.  5.  22, fin.; 
j)orro  fitXoi;  AiSa,  h.  e.  dpi^vog,  querela  Plutoni  sacra,  Eurip. 
Eledr.  11^3';  SuppL  783,  aSon  noXirai,  et  A'iSa  700c,  Aristopli. 
Thcsmoph.  1050").  Compare  also  the  application  by  Homer  of 
the  term  6tXKTr)piov  Ottov  {delenimentum  deonim)  to  the  same 
wooden  horse,  Od.  8.  509  : 

7]  eaap  yuey'  ayaXfxa  dewv  6€\KT7jpLov  eivai. 

ExiTiALE.  Altogether  by  prolepsis,  and  expressive  of  the 
present  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Compare  verse  237,  "  fatalis 
machina,"  and  verse  245,  "  monstrum  infelix" — both  of  this  very 
horse;  also  1.  6,  "Lavina  littora,"  where  J).  Hieron,  in  Ezecfi. 
30 :  "  iuxta  illud  Virgihanum  '  Lavinaque  venit  littora' :  non 
quo  \_qu  ?  quod]  eo  tempore  quando  venit  Aeneas  in  Latium 
Lavinia  dicerentur,  sed  quae  postea  La^inia  nuncupata  sunt." 

Wagner  (1861)  reminds  his  reader  that  the  donum  was  not  a 
real  but  only  a  pretended  donum  ("per  simulationem  datum"), 
and  Kappes  [Zvr  ErJddruiig  von  Virgil's  Aencide  :  Constanz, 
1863)  finds  Aeneas's  words  full  of  the  bitterest  irony  :  "  Grerade 
darin  liegt  der  schmerz  und  die  ironie  ausgedriickt,  dass  Aeneas 
das  pferd  nach  des  Sino  angabe  ein  der  Minerva  dargebrachtes 
geschenk  nennt,  nachdem  er  es  als  die  verderben  bringende 
machina  kennen  gelemt  hat."  Aeneas's  words  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  without  either  allusion 
to  the  untruthfulness  of  the  present,  or  irony.  The  horse  is 
equally  donum  whether  it  contains  an  ambush  inside  or  not 
(verse  49:  "  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes").  See  Attius 
(quoted   by  Servius)  :    "  Minervae   donum  armipotenti  Danai 
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abeuntes  dicant."  Hyginus,  Fah.  108  :  "  Danai  Minervae  dono 
dant."     Petron.  (ed.  Hadrian,  p.  325)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  hoc  titulus  f  ei-o 
incisus,  hoc  ad  fata  compositus  Sinon 
firmahat." 

And  how  little  irony  enters  into  tKe  feelings  of  Aeneas  is  clear 
both  frora  the  severe  gravity  and  even  sorrow  of  his  expres- 
sions (as  verses  54,  55,  and  56),  and  from  the  circumstanoe  that 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  principal  persons  imposed  on,  and  one 
of  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  fraud  (verses  105,  106).  To 
be  ironical  Aeneas  should  have  said  not  exitiale,  but  prae- 
clarum,  or  egregium,  should  have  described  the  gift  not  by 
its  real  character,  but  by  the  character  in  which  it  was  viewed 
by  himself  and  his  friends  at  the  time,  by  some  character  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  it  merited. 

Of  the  five  places  in  which  owe  author  makes  mention  of  the 
horse  as  a  present,  three  (viz.,  verses  36,  44  and  49)  expressly 
state  who  were  the  givers  of  the  present,  viz.,  the  Danai;  and 
two,  viz.,  our  text  and  verse  189,  to  whom  the  present  was 
given,  viz.,  to  Minerva. 

SiVE    DOLO,    SEU    lAM    TEOIAE    SIC   FATA    FEREBANT.       "  Sei's 

durch  verrath,  sei's  well  schon  nahete  Ilions  schicksal,"  Yoss. 
Teoiae  FATA  is  not  "  schicksal,"  the  destiny  [i.e.,  final  destiny) 
of  Troy,  but  the  series  of  fates  appointed  to  Troy  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  ferebant  is  not  "  nahete,"  approached,  but 
brought,  occasioned,  was  the  cause  of.  Compare  2.  94 :  "  fors  si 
qua  tulisset ;"  Ovid,  Met.  3.  Ilk  : 

' '  ecce !  nepos  Cadmi,  dilata  parte  lahorum, 
per  nemus  ignotmn  non  certis  passibus  errans, 
pervenit  in  lucum:  sic  Shim,  fata  ferebant." 
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35-44. 

AT  CAPYS DANADM 

Insidias,  appropriation  of  the  Homeric  figure  applied  to  this 
same  horse,  Od.  If.  277  : 

Tpis  5e  ir6pto'Tei|as  koiAoc  Xoxof  aix<pa<po(e(ra,. 

Ibid.  8.  515  : 
Ibid.  11.  525  : 

iffi^v  avaxKivdit  ttvkiVov  Ao;^oy  tjS'  eitiBuvai. 

SuBlECTisQUE  XJEERE  FLAMMis.  The  advice  of  Capys  con- 
sists of  two  alternatives  :  either  to  destroy  the  horse  (by  fire  or 
water  as  they  might  prefer),  or  to  explore  its  contents.  The 
copulative  que  is  used  to  connect  together  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  first  alternative  consists.  The  English  language  does 
not  admit  of  a  similar  structure. 

PkIMUS  IBI  ante  OMNES    .    .    .    LAOCOON    AEDENS    SUMMA    DE- 

cuKRiT  AB  AECE,  ET  FEOctTL  :  o  MisERi.  Compare  Liv.  1. 12  : 
"  Mettus  Curtius  .  .  .  princeps  ab  arce  decucurrerat  .  .  .  nee 
procul  iam  a  porta  Palatii  erat,  clamitans,  '  vicimus  .  .  . .' " 

AUT  ULLA  PUTATIS  DONA  CAEEEE  DOLIS  DANAUM.  Admir- 
ably translated  by  Schiller  : 

"  ein  GrieoMsehes  gescheak  und  kein  betrug  vertorgen  ?" 

Such  masterly  touches,  promissory  of  the  future  splendour  of 
Schiller's  genius,  occur  every  now  and  then  in  his  "  Freie  Ueber- 
setzung  "  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  Aeneid,  which 
is,  however,  on  the  whole,  an  inferior  production,  evincing  not 
merely  immaturity  of  poetical  power,  but  a  considerable  want 
of  perception  of  the  delicacies  of  Virgil's  expressions,  and  even 
some  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language. 
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49-53. 

QIIIDQUID  ID  EST  TIMED  DANAOS  ET  DONA  FERENTES 
SIC  FATUS  VAEIDIS  INGENTEM  VIKIBUS  HASTAM 
IN  LATUS  INQUE  FERI  CDE.VAM  COMPAGIBUS  AI.VUM 
CONTORSIT  STETIT  ILEA  TREMENS  UTEROQUE  RECUSSO 
INSONUERE  CAVAE  GEMITUMQUE  DEDERE  CAVERNAE 


QuiDQUiD  ID  EST,  TIMED.  So  Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  203  (of  an  omi- 
nous dream)  :  "  quidquid  id  est,  timeo." 

Timed  danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  In  this  so  oft-quoted 
sentiment  tliere  is  nothing  new  except  its  application  to  the 
Danai :  Ya\Boia)v  aSwpa  Siupa  kovk  ovrfaiua  was  a  proverb  even 
in  the  days  of  Sophocles.     See  AJax,  665. 

Validis  INGENTEM  viRiBus.  The  great  size  of  the  spear, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not  matters  of  indif- 
ference, but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production,  on  the  huge 
mass  of  which  the  horse  consisted,  of  the  considerable  effect  de- 
scribed by  the  words 

UTEROQUE  RECUSSO 
INSONUEUE  CAVAE  GEMITUMQUE  DEDERE  CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Virgil  to  express 
the  casting  of  a  spear,  viz.,  iacio,  coniicio,  torqueo,  intor- 
queo  and  contorqueo,  the  two  first  are  the  "weakest  and 
signify:  iacio,  simply  ^o  throio ;  coniicio,  to  throw  with  the 
collected  force  of  the  individual,  which,  however,  need  not  be 
great,  for  the  term  is  applied,  2.  544,  to  Priam  throwing 
his  "  imbelle  telum  sine  ictu."  The  three  latter  signify  to 
hurl:  torqueo,  mxxr^Xj  to  hurl ;  intorqueo,  to  hurl  forcibly  ; 
contorqueo,  with  all  the  collected  strength  of  a  powerfully  strong 
man — con,  when  applied  in  composition  to  the  act  of  one,  being 
no  less  intensive  than  when  appUed  to  that  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals ;  in  the  former  ease  indicating  that  the  act  is  the  result 
of  the  ivhok  collected  poiver  of  the  one,  in  the  latter  that  it  is  the 
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result  of  the  collected  power  of  the  several  indioiduals  concerned. 
See  Rem.  on  "  corripiunt  spatium,"  6.  634  ;  and  on  "  con- 
clamat,"  9.  375. 

Imp  alio,  although  interpreted  by  Heyne  in  his  gloss  on 
Aen.  1.  86  intorqueo,  immitto,  is  neither  there  nor  any- 
where else  (except  under  the  particular  circumstances  mentioned 
in  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  85)  used  in  that  sense,  but  always  in  the 
sense  of  jmshing — either  physically  pushing,  as  Aen.  1.  86  ; 
7.  621;  8.  239,  &c. ;  or  metaphorically/  pushing,  as  Aen.  1.  15 ; 
2.  55,  520,  &c. 

In  latus  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum. — In  al- 
vuM  is  not,  as  maintained  by  Thiel,  and  after  him  by  Forbiger, 
into  the  alvus;  first,  because  there  is  much  harshness  in  interpret- 
ing the  IN  before  alvum  so  very  differently  from  the  in  before 
LATUS,  of  which  it  is  the  mere  repetition.  Secondly,  because 
the  word  kecusso,  verse  52,  implies  that  the  interior  of  the 
horse  was  only  concussed,  not  perforated.  Thirdly,  because  the 
expression  ferro  foedaee,  verse  55,  almost  expresses  that  the 
interior  had  not  been  previously  "  foedata  ferro."  Fourthly, 
because  the  words  "  tergo  intorserit,"  verse  231,  limit  the  lesion 
made  by  the  cuspis,  verse  230,  to  the  tergum,  a  term  never 
applied  except  to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons I  reject  Thiel's  interpretation,  and  understanding  (with 
Wagner)  que  to  be  taken  epexegetically  (see  Rem.  on  Aen. 
1.  500;  2.  18)  render  the  passage,  against  that  part  of  the  side 
which  was  the  alvus  or  belly.  Thus  the  precise  position  of  the 
wound  is  determined  to  have  been  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  side, 
corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  not  of  the  chest ;  and 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  belly,  not  the  under  part.  Virgil 
chooses  this  position  for  the  wound  with  great  propriety,  be- 
cause the  portion  of  the  horse's  side  corresponding  to  the  belly, 
being  much  larger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  chest,  not 
only  afforded  a  better  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the 
part  where  the  enclosed  persons  were  principally  situated. 
Compare  Aen.  7.  Ii-99  : 

"  perque  uterum  sonitu  perque  ilia  venit  aruudo ;' ' 

HENHY,   AESEIPBA,  VOL.  II.  ^ 
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through  that  part  of  the  uterus  (belly)  which  was  the  ilia  (loin 
or  flank). 

CtJKVAM,  bowed,  bent  outward;  the  opposite  of  cavam. 
Compare  Georg.  1.  508  :  "  curvae  falces."  Aen.  6.  U  '■  "  fiurvae 
puppes."     7.  18k.  '•  "  curvae  secures."     3.  56lj. : 

"  tollimur  in  caelran  curvato  gurgite."     .     .     . 

Silius,  6.  522  (ed.  Euperti)  : 

' '  ao  legimus  pontum,  pimiqiie  imraane  euvata 
aequor,  et  immer.sas  curva  trabe  findimus  undas," 

in  which  last  we  have  the  two  opposite  notions  in  contrast  with 
each  other — "  cavata"  expressing  the  hollow  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  passengers  were  safelj  lodged,  and  "  curva "  the  exterior 
curved  or  bowed  form  (bow)  which  divided  the  water.  There 
is  a  similar  and  even  more  striking  opposition  between  curved 
or  bowed  and  concave  or  hollowed  out,  in  Synesius,  Ej}-  U  ■' 
ovTog  [ventusj  a(^vtt>  7rpoaTrta(i)v,  to  tcniov  i/inraAiv  wOr}<je,  kul  ra 
Kv^Ta  Koi\a  TTSTTOLriKiv  (Lat.  transl.  :  "quae  curva  erant,  cava 
reddidit ") ;  and  we  have  only  to  put  verse  53, 

INSONUERB  CATAE  GEMITUMftUE  DEDEUE  CAYERXAE, 

in  apposition  with  our  text,  to  have  a  similar  contrast  of  our 
own  making,  between  the  convex  exterior  and  concave  interior 
of  the  belly  of  the  wooden  horse. 

CuRVAM  coMPAGiBTJS,  put  .together  (viz.,  with  straight  pieces 
of  -wood)  so  as  to  form  a  round,  convex,  or  curve.  The  form 
was  bowed  or  rounded,  though  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  piit 
together  were  straight. 

CuRVAM  coMPAGiBus  AT.vTJM  =  rounded  belly. 

Insonuere  cavae  gemitumque  dedere  cavernae.  "  lunge: 
CAVAE  insonuere,  i.  6.,  cavum  quid  sonuere ;  s.  ita  ut  res  cavae 
Solent,"  Wagner  (1861),  Certainly  not.  To  express  such 
sense  it  should  have  been  not  insonuere  cavae,  but  insonuere 
carum,  as  Georg.  k-  S10  :  "  saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis;"  Cal- 
purn.  4.  149 : 

.     .     .     "  quae  imparibus  modo  coucinuistia  avenis, 
tarn  liquidum,  tam  dulce  sonant,  lit  non  ego  malim,"  &c. 
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Nay,  it  should  have  been  not  even  insouucre  cnritm,  But  only 
soHncre  cacum,  had  the  intention  been  as  assumed  by  Wagner  to 
express  not  the  intensity,  but  the  very  opposite  of  intensity,  the 
hoUowness  of  the  sound.  No,  no ;  cavae  is  the  ordinary  eke, 
of  which  Virgil  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  does  not  scruple  to 
avail  himself.     Compare  10.  475  : 

"  vaginaque  cma  fulgentcm  derii^it  cusciu," 

where,  all  sheaths  being  necessarily  hollow,  "cava  "  adds  nothing 
to  the  sense,  and  is  added  merely  for  the  convenience  of  versifica- 
tion ;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  all  caverns  being  necessarily  hollow, 
CAVAE  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  is  added  merely  for  the 
ease  of  versification.  The  kind  of  sound  produced  is  expressed 
not  by  CAVAE,  but  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  by 
the  added  clause,  gemitum  dedeke  ;  the  loudness  or  intensity 
of  the  groaning  sound,  by  the  in  of  insonuebe — cavae  oaver- 
nae  in-sontjere  gemitumqd]?  dedere — as  if  he  had  said  cavae 

CAVERNAE  GEMITUM  DEDERE. 

Cavae  cavernae,  the  cavas  latebras  of  verse  38,  and  occu- 
pying it  will  be  observed  precisely  the  same  position  in  thCj verse : 

AUT  TEREBUARE  CAVAS  VTERI  ET  TENTAKE  LATEBRAS. 

Gemitum,  not  at  all  the  groan  of  any  one  inside,  but  the 
groan  of  the  canity  itself,  the  resonance  of  the  cavAe  cavernae, 
as  3.  555  :  "  gemitum  ingentem  pelagi ;"  9.  709  :  "  dat  tellus 
gemitum."     Compare  Quint.  Calab.  1.  615  : 

rj  a>s  TLS  ffTovoevra  ^aKwy  ev  opefffftv  aicov^a 

and  our  own  "  groaning  axle." 

FoEDARE,  to  spoil,  to  put  out  of  its  normal  state;  defor- 
mare,  violare.     See  Eem.  on  3.  241. 

Latebras.  We  have  no  coiTesponding  word  in  English. 
The  Italians  have  nascondigli. 
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56. 

TROIAQXJE  NUNC  STARES  PRIAMIQUE  ARX  ALTA  MANERES 


VAS.  LECT. 
STAKES*— MAJSTEEES  I  Rom. !  Pal. ;  Pierius  :  "  In  antiquis  omnibus  oodd. 

qnotquot  habni  maneees  legi."     II  ih    III  Prino.  ;  Mod.  ;  Mil. 

1475,   1492 ;   Bresc. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda ;   D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins. 

(1670,   1671,   1676,   1704);  Phil.;   Heyn.  ;*Brunck;  Wakef . ;   Pott.; 

Dorpt. ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 
STAEUT — MANEEES  I  Med.  (a  T  being  placed  over  the  S  a  m.  sec.)  II  -^'e. 

Ill  Serv. ;    Ven.  1475  (Jenson) ;  Voss  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841  ;  Lect. 

Virg.  and  Praest.) ;  Piibb. 

STAEET  MANEBET   II    ie- 

STABES  MANEEET  II  iV-     HI  Ven.  1470,  1471. 
O  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Stares — maneres,  the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
MSS.,  is  to  he  preferred  not  only  on  account  of  the  life  -nhich 
the  sudden  apostrophe  throws  into  the  passage,  but  on  account 
of  the  apparent  original  from  which  our  author  drew,  viz., 
Eiirip.  Troad.  U5,  where  Neptune  similarly  apostrophizes  Troy : 

a\\\  w  ttot'  evTVXov(ra,  x^'pc  fioi,  iroAis, 

letTTOV  T6  'jrvpytcfi.   et  ire  fitj  Bta)\€a'e 

naWas,  Aioi  irois,  ijcrfl'  av  ev  $a8pois  err  * 

and  of  the  apparent  copy  by  later  authors,  as  Silius,  10.  658  : 

"  haec  tvim  Eoma  fuit,  post  te  cvd  vertere  mores 
si  stabat  fatis,  potius,  Carthago,  maneres." 


Id.  7.  563: 


"  nullaque  nimo  stares  terrarum  vertice,  Roma.'' 


*  Victorinus  {Ara  Gram.)  gives  this  reading  also,  but  does  not  cite  the  end  of  the 

verse. 
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Troiaque  nunc  stares,  theme  ;  priami  arx  alta  maneres, 
variation. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  used  rvyxaveiv  and  irt^vKivai 
as  varieties  for  sivai — the  former  adding  to  the  simple  concep- 
tion of  existence  that  of  chance  or  fortune,  as  the  cause  of  such 
existence,  and  the  latter  that  of  nature  or  birth — so  the  Romans 
used  stare  and  man  ere,  the  former  adding  to  the  simple  con- 
ception that  of  uprightness  of  position,  the  latter  that  of  con- 
tinuance in  respect  of  time.  In  either  language,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  sometimes  the 
simple  conception,  sometimes  the  superadded,  which  predomi- 
nated. In  the  case  before  us  the  superadded  is  strong  :  "  thou 
Troy  shouldst  stand  upright,  and  thou  citadel  of  Priam  shouldst 
continue  in  existence."  Compare  6.  300  :  "  stant  lumina  flam- 
ma,"  where  "  stant"  is  stand  fixed  and  wide  open,  or,  as  we  say, 
stare.  At  other  times  the  superadded  conception  is  wholly  sunk 
and  lost,  as  Manil.  1.  643  (Jacob)  : 

"  atque  uW  se  primis  extolHt  Phoebus  ab  undis, 
illis  sexta  manet,  quos  turn  premit  aureus  orbis," 

where  there  is  no  notion  of  continuance  at  all,  and  "  manet  "  is 
no  more  than  est. 


59-70. 

QUI  SE AOCIPERK 


Hoc  IPSUM  UT  sTRUERET.— "  Vcl  ut  caperetur,  vel  quia  Graeoi 
gimulabant,"  Servius.  "  Ut  adduceretur  ad  regem,"  Heyne. 
By  HOC  IPSUM  is  not  meant  either  merely  "  ut  caperetur "  or 
merely  "ut  ad  regem  adduceretur,"  but  both  together,  viz., 
that  he  should  be  taken  into  custody  and  brought  before  the 
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king,  Tiz.,  as  the  first  step  or  move  towards  his  ultimate  object — 
TEoiAM  aperire  achivis. 

Hoc  IPSUM,  this  very  thing  which  I  have  just  presented 
to  my  readers,  viz.,  manus  post  tebga  revinctum  ad  kegem 
TRAHBBANT.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  7^3  : 

' '  IpHs  amat  qua  posse  frui  desperat,  et  auget 
hoe  ipsmn  flammas  ' ' 

[this  very  thing,  viz.,  that  he  loves  one  whom  he  despairs  of  ever 
enjoying].    Ovid,  Met.  11.  381^: 

.     "  sed  Alcyone  coniux  exoita  tumultu 
prosilit,  et,  nondum  totos  ornata  capillos, 
disiicit  hos  ipsos  ' ' 

[the  very  hair  she  had  just  been  dressing]. 

Ultro.  Taking  the  initiative,  doing  what  he  need  not  have 
done. 

Troiamque  aperiret  achivis.  "  And  open  Troyes  gates 
unto  the  Greeks,"  Surrey.  No ;  not  literally  open  the  gates  of 
Troy,  but  procure  an  entrance  for  the  Greeks  into  Troy  ;  make 
Troy  accessible  to  them.  Compare  Aen.  10.  86k  '■  "  aperit  si 
nulla  viam  vis."     Statius,  Theb.  12.  293: 

"  Theseos  ad  muros,  ut  Pallada  flecteret,  ibat, 
siipplicibusque  piis  faciles  aperiret  Athenas." 

Sil.  Ital.  13.  49  : 

.     .     .     "  caeleste  reportat 
Palladium,  ac  uostris  aperit  mala  Pergama  fatis." 

Tenant.  Portun.  Poemat.  1.  5.  3  (in  cellulam  S.  Martini) : 

"  exul  enim  terris,  caeli  inoola,  saepe  solebat 
clausus  Martinus  hino  aperire  polos  " 

[open  heaven,  i.  e.,   guide  to  heaven,  show  the  way  by  which 
heaven  might  be  entered].     Iscan.  de  bello  Troiano,  1.  kJ : 

"  hacteuus  haec ;  tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  maxime,  vati 
ire  iter  inceptum,  Troiamque  aperire  iacentem  " 

(in  which  latter  the  action  of  opening  Troy  is  figuratively  as- 
cribed to  the  poet  who  describes  it). 

Danaum  insidias.     These  words  are  plainly  repeated  from 
Dido's  request  to  Aeneas,  Acii.  1.  758. 
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Inermis.  As  arma  means  not  merely  weajjons,  whether  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  but  all  lands  mid  means  of  offence  and  defence,  so 
its  compound  inermis  means  not  merely  without  weapons,  but 
uithout  any  means  of  offence  or  defence ;  helpless,  defenceless.  The 
latter  is  the  sense  in  which  I  think  it  is  used  in  the  passage 
before  us ;  because,  first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yirgil, 
having  told  us  that  Sinon  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  would  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us  almost 
instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  or'  without  weapons! 
And,  secondly,  because  even  if  Sinon  had  not  been  bound, 
weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avail  to  him  against  the  agmina 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  therefore  the  want  of  them 
made  no  real  difference  in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have 
been  assigned,  even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a  reason  for  his 
emotion  or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  -without 
means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  not  in  its  literal  sense  of  weapon- 
less, that  ''inermis"  is  to  be  understood  also,  Aen.  1.  Jt.91 : 

"  tendentemque  manus  Priamum  conspexit  inermes  ;" 

because,  although  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  pathos  of 
the  pictiire  to  have  represented  a  young  warrior's  hands  as 
stretched  out  weaponless,  it  could  have  had  no  such  effect  to 
have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priam,  who  was  so  old  as  to 
be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  and  was  equally  "  inermis  "  {help- 
less and  defencelcKK)  whether  he  had  arms  in  his  hands  or  not. 
See^ew.  2.  509,  510,  et  seq. ;  and  compare  Tacit.^««.  6.  31 :  "  Et 
senectutem  Tiberii  ut  inermem  despiciens."  The  same  meaning- 
follows  inermis  into  the  Italian,  as  Gerus.  Lib.  3.  11  : 

"  i  semplici  fanoiuUi,  e  i  vecohi  inermi, 
e'l  volgo  delle  donne  sbiggottite." 

Q,t;AE  NUNC  TELLUs  .  .  .  AcciPERE  ?  Compare  Quinctil.  Be- 
olam.  12.  28 :  "  duomodo  me  a  scelere  meo  divellerem  ?  in  quas 
ultimas  terras,  quae  inhospitalia  maria  conderem  ?" 
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75. 

QUIDVE  FERAT  MEMOKET  QUAE  SIT  FIDUCIA  CAPTO 


VAM.  LEGT. 
auiDTE  FEKAT  •  MEM.     I  Pal.     IH  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670). 
Ipunct.l  CEBTUS,    aTJiDTE  PERAT  ;    MEM.     Ill  HejTie ;  Wakef . ;  Wagn. 

(1832,  1841,  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 
[j3««c«.]  CEEIT7S,  aTJTDVE  FEEAT,  MEM.    Ill  P.  Manut.  J  D.  Heius. ;  N. 

Heins.  (1670) ;  Brimok  ;  Voss  ("Nacli  feeat  ein  komma"). 

[^punct.'\  CEBIUS.  aXTIBTB  FEEAT  MEMOKET.     I  Med. 
\_punct.,  &C.]  CEETTJS  atriVE  FTJAI,  MEM.    Ill  Ribb. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


QuiDVE  FERAT.  What  news  he  brings,'  i.  e.,  what  he  has  to  say. 
Compare  Metast.  La  Ckmenza  di  Tito,  1.  11 :  "  e  ben,  che 
rechi  ?"  [what  do  you  bring  ?  i.  e.,  what  news  ?  what  have 
you  to  say?]  ;  Metast.  Achille,  3.  2:  "si  turbato  Arcade!  che 
recasti  ?"  [what  news  have  you  ?] 

Quae  sit  fiducia  capto.  "  Qua  fidueia  se  ipse  captivitati 
obtulisset,"  Burmann,  Forbiger,  Kappes.  "  Quid  illud  sit  quod 
illi  fiduciam  apud  hostes  capto  pariat,  ut  putet  a  Troianis  sibi 
esse  parcendum,"  Servius  ;  after  much  trifling,  Wagner  (1861). 
In  both  explanations  both  fiducia  and  capto  are  understood 
in  a  stronger  sense  than,  as  I  think,  has  been  intended  by  our 
author.  Capto  has  just  been  used,  and  exactly  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  verse,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  prisoner;  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  descriptive  substi- 
tute for  the  pronoun  {ei),  always  when  possible  avoided  by 
poets.  Why  is  its  sense  different,  more  special  and  emphatic, 
here  only  eleven  lines  later?  Fiducia  was  the  word  com- 
monly used  by  the  Romans  to  express  the  confidence,  expecta- 
tion, view,  object,  which  a  j^erson  had  on  any  occasion  in  his 
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mind,  or  with  which  he  went  anywhere,  or  performed  any, 
even  the  most  trifling  and  indifferent  act  [compare  Martial, 
3.  38.  1 : 

"  quae  te  c&usa  trahit,  vol  qane  Jiducia  Romam, 

Sexte  ?  quid  aut  speras,  aut  petis  inde  ?  refer." 

Ovid,  Met.  9.  720 : 

.     "  sed  eratfidueia  dispar. 
coniugii  pactaeque  expectat  tempora  taedae, 
quamque  vimm  putat  esse,  suum  fore  credit  lanthe. 
Iphis  amat  qua  posse  frui  desperat,  et  auget 
hoc  ipsum  flammas  :  ardetque  in  virgine  virgo  "]. 

What  reason  is  there  why  its  meaning  here  should  he  more 
emphatic  and  special  ?  The  question,  "  what  is  the  prisoner's 
case?  what  has  he  to  say  for  himself,  on  what  does  he  rely  ?" 
^compare  Tacit.  Annal.  3.  11  :  "  Post  quae  reo  [Pisoni]  T. 
Arruntium,  T.  Vinioium,  Asinium  Galium,  Aeserninum  Mar- 
cellum,  Sext.  Pompeium  patronos  petenti,  iisque  diversa  ex- 
cusantibus,  M.  Lepidus,  et  L.  Piso,  et  Livineius  liegulus  adfuere, 
arrecta  omni  civitate,  quanta  fides  amicis  Germanici,  quae  fidu- 
cia  reo2,  is  perfectly  appropriate ;  and  according  to  our  author's 
custom,  completes  the  meaning  of  the  Trojans,  not  sufficiently 
fully  expressed  in  the  preceding  questions :  quo  sanguine  cre- 
Tus  ?  QuiDVE  FERAT  ?  precisely  as  the  self-same  words  ("  quae 
fiducia  ")  in  the  passage  just  adduced  from  Martial  complete 
the  similar  inquiry  :  "  quae  te  causa  trahit  ?" 

Oapto,  the  captive.     Compare  Sil.  6.  492  (ed.  Bup.)  : 

.     .     "  quae  [Poenorum  cohors]  moesta  repulsa 
ac  minitans  capto  [Eegulo],  patrias  properabat  ad  oraa." 
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76. 

ILLE  HAEC  DKPOSITA  TANDEM  FOKMIDINE  FATUK 


VAR.  LECT. 
ILLE— FATTJE  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.   Heins.  ;    PMl. ;  Pott. ;  Heyne ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1841,  and  1861);  Haupt;  Wilms. 

ILLE — PATTJE  OMITTED  I  Pal. ;  Med.  (but  tlie  verse  written  in  red  ink  at 
bottom  of  page). 

ILLE— FATUK  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  W\  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Voss ;  Peerlk. ;  Pdbb. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall 


I  cannot  agree  with  tlie  Leyden  octavo  edition  of  1680,  the 
younger  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse  be- 
tween crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Brunck  in  expunging  it  en- 
tirely, on  the  ground  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon,  whom 
Yirgil  but  a  few  lines  previously  has  represented  as  fidens 
ANiMi,  ATQUE  PARATUS,  &0.,  and  must  therefore  be  supposititious. 
Neither  do  I  plead  in  its  defence,  with  Heyne  and  some  other 
commentators,  that  Sinon  first  pretends  to  be  agitated  with  fear 
(tdrbatus),  and  then  pretends  to  lay  his  fear  aside  ("  Fingit 
Sinon  et  hoc,  quasi  deposuerit  formidinem,"  Heyne)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  Yirgil,  having  represented.Sinon  as  enter- 
ing upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  and  confidence, 
represents  him  as  really  turbatus  [affitated  and  frightened),  when 
he  comes  to  be  actually  confronted  with  the  danger,  and  then  as 
realli/  recovering  from  his  agitatioh  when  he  finds  that  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  over,  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting 
him  to  death  instantly  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  hear  what  he 
•  has  to  say. 

Turbatus  means  real/t/  agitated,  and  deposita  formidune, 
rea%  recovering  self-possession,  because  (B),  if  Virgil  had  in- 
tended to  express  by  these  words  only  simulated  emotion,  it  can- 
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not  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  afforded  some-  clue  by  which 
his  intention  might  have  been  discovered ;  but  he  has  not  only 
not  afforded  any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient 
cause  for  real  emotion  :  Sinon  is  tuebatus,  because  he  stands 
lisTERMis  in  the  midst  of  the  phrygia  agmina  ;  and  djiposita 

rOKMIDINE  FATUK,  bccauSC  CONVEKSI  ANIMI,  COMPRESSUS  ET  OMNIS 

IMPETUS.  (^),  if  the  words  mean  only  simulated  emotion,  then 
Virgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  such  heroic  constancy  and  resolu- 
tion as  to  look  upon  instant  violent  death  without  blenching; 
which  is  to  hold  him  up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of 
respect  and  even  of  admiration  to  Aeneas's  hearers  as  well  as 
to  Yirgil's  readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evi- 
denced by  the  terms  dolis,  arte,  insidiis,  crimInb,  scelerum 
TANTORUM,  PERiXTRi)  of  representing  him  as  a  mean-minded 
man  entering  upon  a  dishonourable  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
with  an  audacious  confidence  (fidens  animi,  atque  paratus, 
&c.)  in  his  own  cunning  and  duplicity.  (3),  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  Virgil  should  here  employ  to  express  simulated,  the 
very  same  words  which  he  employs,  Aen.  3.  612,  in  a  similar 
context  and  similar  circumstances,  to  express  real,  emotion.  (4); 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  fidens  animi  atqxje  parA-, 
Tus,  &o.,  and  turbattjs  understood  to  mean  real  agitation,  be- 
cause a  man  may  enter  upon  a  dangerous  undertaking  with 
confidence,  and  even  with  courage  (which  latter  quality,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed  either  by  fidens 
ANIMI,  or  paratus,  &c.),  and  yet  quail  before  the  instant  im- 
minent danger,  as  exquisitely  shown  by  Homer  in  his  most 
natural  and  touching  account  of  Hector's  flight  before  Achilles : 
how  much  more,  then,  the  wretch  Sinon  ?  (5),  turbatus  means 
real  not  simulated  agitation,  because  real  agitation  was  moi-e 
likely  to  move  the  Trojans  to  pity  than  any  simulation  of  it. 
Virgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  effectual  method  of  moving 
the  hearts  of  the  Trojans,  and  recollecting  perhaps  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Horace, 

..."  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
prinimn  ipsi  tibi," 

presents  Sinon  to  them  in  a  state  of  real  agitation,  pleading  for 
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his  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unaffected  fear.  So  Davua 
(Ter.  And:  k..  Jj.),  instead  of  acquainting  Mysis  with  his  plot, 
and  instructing  her  what  answers  she  should  give  to  Chremes, 
prefers  to  place  her  in  such  a  situation  that — speaking  the  truth, 
and  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  design — ^her  answers  must  yet 
of  necessity  be  the  very  answers  which  he  desired  ;  and  when 
Mysis  afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
his  intentions,  replies : 

"  paullum  interesse,  censes,  ex  animo  omnia 
utfert  natura  facias,  an  de  industria  f " 

It  was  inconsistent  with  Virgil's  plot  to  make  Sinon  speak  the 
truth,  but  he  could  with  perfect  consistency,  and  therefore  did, 
represent  him  as  actuated  by  real  emotion ;  which  real  emotion 
is  in  express  terms  contrasted  with  his  false  words  at  verse  107, 

PEOSEQTJITUR  PAVITANS,  ET  FICTO  PECTOEE  EATUK. 

The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  Yirgil,  always  judi- 
cious, carefully  avoids  ascribing  extreme  fear  or  agitation  to 
Sinon;  he  is  tukbatus  [agitated),  pavitans  {in  aflutter),  but  he 
does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubted  original,  become  yXwpuc; 
virai  Siiov^,  nor  do  his  teeth  chatter  (apajSoc  Se  Sia  arofia  jivtr 
o^ovTwv).  Such  extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully 
consistent  with  the  simple  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon, 
would  have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  in- 
tricate web  which  Sinon,  almost  from  the  first  moment  he  opens 
his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojans.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observance  of  nature  that  Virgil 
represents  Sinon  at  first  bold  and  confident ;  then  disconcerted 
and  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  death ;  then  re- 
assured by  the  encouragement  he  received ;  then  again,  losing 
confidence  when  the  Trojans  manifest  the  vehement  impatience 
expressed  by  the  words  tum  veko  akdemus  scitari,  &c.,  and 
with  renewed  fear  and  trembling  (pavitans)  pursuing  his 
feigned  narrative  ;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  had  received  an 
absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  without  further 
fear  or  hesitation,  ia  reveal  the  pretended  secret  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  the  reader  must  never  forget 
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that,  althougli  it  was  Virgil's  ultimate  object  to  deceive  the 
Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  with  respect  to  the  horse,  yet  he 
had  another  object  also  to  effect  (prior  in  point  of  time,  and  not 
less  important  than  his  ultimate  object,  because  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  that  ultimate  object),  viz.,  to  save 
Sinon's  life,  or  in  other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  suffi- 
ciently probable  and  natural  reasons  why  the  Trojans  did 
actually  spare  his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
execute  such  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  executed  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circumstances.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sinon 
are  a  thrilling  exclamation  of  despair,  a  piteous  cry  for  mercy : 
HEU  !  QUAE  NUNC  TELi,us,  &c.  This  has  the  effect  of  staying 
the  uplifted  sword,  of  averting  the  first  and  instant  danger, 
coMPKESsus  ET  OMNis  IMPETUS  ;  they  encourage  him  to  speak,  to 
tell  who  he  is,  and  why  he  should  not  meet  the  captive's  doom  ; 
Sinon  respires,  recovers  his  self-possession,  and — endeavouring  to 
make  good  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favoxirable  impression 
produced  by  his  first  words — says  that  he  was  the  friend  of  that 
Palamedes  of  whose  unjust  condemnation  and  death  they  might 
have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause  of  which  was  the  opposition 
given  by  him  to  the  undertaking  of  the  war  against  Troy ;  and 
that  he  had  not,  like  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of 
hostility  to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,  when  a 
mere  boy  (and,  therefore,  irresponsible),  been  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his 
son.  He  then  enters  upon  an  account  of  his  quarrel  with  and 
persecution  by  Ulysses,  their  most  dreaded  and  implacable 
enemy ;  but  perceiving  that  they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  he  is  saying,  suddenly  stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of 
them  to  put  him  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  he  knew  that,  no  matter 
how  great  or  undeserved  his  sufferings  had  been,  they  could 
have  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one  who  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  being  a  Greek.  The  Trojan  curiosity  is  inflamed,  and  they 
insist  to  know  the  sequel.  He  proceeds  pavitans  (whether  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  his  first  alarm,  or 
whether  alarmed  afresh  by  the  vehemence  and  impatience  of  the 
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Trojans,  or  whether  from  both  these  causes  conjointly),  and 
relates  how  by  the  villanons  concert  of  the  priest  Calchas  with 
Ulysses  he  was  selected  to  be  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  appease 
the  offended  gods  ;  how  he  escaped  from  the  altar,  and  lay  hid 
during  the  night  (the  preceding  night)  in  a  morass  ;  and  then 
lamenting  that  his  escape  from  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  had  only  led  him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans, 
and  that  he  was  never  more  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  rela- 
tives, concludes  with  a  pathetic  adjuration,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods  above  and  of  inviolable  faith,  that  they  would  yet  pity 
such  unexampled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare  his  life. 
His  tears,  his  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of  his  story,  their 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail ;  they  grant  him  his  life ;  and  so 
closes  the  first  act  of  the  interlude  of  Sinon. 

In  nothing  is  the  admirable  judgment  of  Virgil  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  all  this  while 
kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were  in  abeyance.  No  act  has 
been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  could  excite  in  the  Trojan 
mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  Sinon  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  horse,  or  the  horse  with  Sinon.  So  careful  is  the  poet  to 
avoid  every,  even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a  suspicion,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  the  agency  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  he  brings 
Sinon  into  the  vicinage  of  the  horse ;  and  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  gives  of  himself,  and 
which  the  reader  will  observe  is  now  concluded,  the  horse  is 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  or  even  alluded  to,  except  once, 
and  then  so  artfully  (as  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of'fixing  a 
date)  that  the  mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the 
Trojans  to  question  him  on  the  subject,  seems  less  remarkable 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  Sinon  does  not  cle  industria  eschew  all  notice  of  an  object 
which  must  have  attracted  his  attention,  and  of  the  piurport  of 
which  he  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  which  com- 
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menoes  witji  verse  152,  -we  find  Sinbn  totally  changed ;  "  now 
more  bold,  the  tempter  .  .  .  new  part  puts  on ;  "  his  life 
secure,  guaranteed  by  the  king  himself,  he  is  no  longer  the 
abject,  cringing,  hesitating,  trembling  wretch,  but  the  successfiil 
and  exulting  villain.  He  loudly  and  boldly  invokes  the  gods 
to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the  Greeks  and  acceptance  of  the 
Trojaa  covenant ;  and  makes  his  revelation  of  the  important 
secret  which  is  to  be  the  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  clemency^ 
not,  as  he  had  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passages,  leaving 
off  at  one  place  and  conimencing  at  another,  but  uno  tenore — ex- 
plaining in  uninterrupted  sequence  the  absence  of  the  Greeks, 
their  intended  return,  the  object  for  which  they  built  the  horse, 
and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  dimensions ;  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  Trojans  if  they  oifered  it  any  injury,  and  to  the 
Greeks  if  it  were  received  into  the  city,  &c.  The  impostor  is 
fully  credited  ;  the  generous,  unwary,  and  fate-devoted  Trojans 
are  caught  in  the  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  so  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

If  the  reader  happen  to  be  one  of  those  critics  who  think  the 
story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisimilitude,  he  will 
receive  vrith  the  greater  favour  an  interpretation  which  tends  to 
increase  the  verisimilitude,  by  representing  the  falsehood  and 
cunning  of  Sinon  as  united,  not  with  that  quality  with  which 
falsehood  and  cunning  are  so  inconsistent  and  so  rarely  united, 
heroic  fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 
quality,  audacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking  how 
favourably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity  (as  might  be  expected, 
Yirgil  being  the  poeta  and  Aeneas  the  narrator)  the  conduct  of 
the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts  with  that  of  the  Greeks 
towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and  Diomede  encourage  Dolon,  and 
tell  him  not  to  think  of  death,  on  which  ambiguous  pledge  he 
tells  the  whole  truth ;  they  reward  him  by  coolly  cutting  off  his 
head,  as  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips.  Sinon 
tells  the  Trojans  a  tissue  of  lies,. and  not  only  has  his  life  spared^ 
but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  ) 

That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of  the  so^^ 
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called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante  (see  Inferng,".30.  i6,  et 
sqq.),  punishes  Sinon  in  hell  Vfith  an  eternal  sweating  fever,  in 
company  (according  to  the  great  poet's  usual  eccentric  manner 
of  grouping  his  characters)  on  the  one  side  with  Potiphar's  wife, 
whom  he  punishes  with  a  similar  fever,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
famous  coiner  of  base  money  at  Brescia,  whom  he  torments  with 
a  never-dying  thirst  and  dropsy,  and  between  whom  and  Sinon 
ensues  a  contention  in  none  of  the  gentlest  billingsgate,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  greater  sinner. 


77. 

CUNCTA  EQUIDEM  TIBI  REX  FUERIT  QI30DCUNQTJE  FATEBOR 


VAS.  ZSCT. 

FTJEEIT  fttroBCUNftTJE  I  Med.  II  -^.  III  Serv. ;  Venice,  1470,  1471, 
1475  (Jenson) ;  Modena;  Brescia;  Milan,  1492;  G.  Fabric.  ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.(3ed3.);  Heyne  ;  Waket ;  Pettier;^  Dorph. ;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1841,  1861) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

FUEHINT  aTJAEcrnsTftUE  I  Pal.  (thus :  FUERInT,  the  N  being,  although  very 
pale  and  almost  indiscernible,  apparently  inserted  by  original  hand.  It 
is  omitted  by  Ribb.)  II  i^  (found  by  Pierius  and  N.  Heins.  in  the 
greater  number  of  their  MSS.,  and  by  Burm.  in  almost  all  his).  Ill 
Venice,  1472  ;  P.  Manut. ;  Philippe. 

PUEKIT  aTTAECTruauB  III  Milan,  1475. 
0  Vat.,  Horn.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


FuERiT  QUODCUNQUE.  "  Quicunque  me  sequatur  eventus," 
Servius.  "  Quicquid  evenerit,  mihique  exinde  accident,"  Heyne. 
"  QuoDCXJNQUE  referendum  ad  cuncta,"  Wagner.  Arguing 
against  which  interpretation  of  Wagner,  and  in  favour  of  that 
of  Servius  and  Heyne,  Siipfle  says  ("  Virgilii  opera :  mit  an- 
merkungen  zur  Eneide  versehen  von  Karl  Fr.  Siipfle :  Karls- 
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rulie,  1847") :  "  Auch  haben  schon  die  alten,  wie  Phaedrus  im 
prologe  zum  dritteii  buclie,  die  worte  anders  und  wohl  richtiger 
gefasst,  namlicli :  '  was  auch  daraus  warden  mag,  wie  es  mir 
auch  ergehen  mag,  wenn  ich  in  allem  euch  die  wahrheit  sage.'  " 
I  agree  entirely  with  Wagner,  and  think  the  meaning  is :  "I 
will  confess  all  whatever  it  may  have  been,  whatever  there  may 
have  been  in  it."  The  words  are  not  less  obscure  in  the  quotation 
and  application  made  of  them  by  Phaedrus  (see  the  two-column 
note  on  them  in  Schwabe's  edition)  than  in  Sinon's  original 
use  of  them — a  notable  proof  of  the  almost  hopeless  obscurity  of 
the  Latin  language  ;  an  obscurity  arising  from  its  brevity,  and 
especially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  its  almost  constant  omission 
of  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives.  I  am,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  Phaedrus's  quotation  of  the  words  "  quod- 
cunque  fuerit"  stands  in  apposition  to  "  hbrum  exarabo  tertium," 
and  that  the  meaning  of  them  there,  as  in  Sinon's  original  use 
of  them,  is,  such  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  of  whatever  Idnd  it  may  tnrn 
out  to  be.  It  is  as  if  Phaedrus  had  said  :  But  now  as  to  this 
third  book  of  mine,  ye  shall,  as  Sinon  told  King  Priam,  hear 
the  whole  of  it  such  as  it  is,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad.  See  Eem. 
on  1.  82. 

CUNCTA      .     .     .      FUEKIT     QUODCUNQUB,     FATEBOK.        As    WO 

might  say  in  English :  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  of  it,  let  it  be 
how  it  will — meaning,  not  how  it  will  be  with  me,  but  how  it 
will  be  with  the  matter. 

CuNCTA  QuoDCUNQUE,  exactly  (as  well  remarked  by  Wagner, 
Praestab.)  the  Greek  travra,  o  n.  Compare  8.  427  :  "Fulmen — 
quae  plurima."  It  may  further  be  alleged  in  support  of  the 
above  interpretation,  and  against  the  "  quicunque  me  sequatur 
eventus"  of  Servius  (an  interpretation,  however,  not  without  the 
support  of  Corippus  Johannes,  7.  510  : 

"  tunc  Nasamon  pinnatus  ait:  '  me  cuncta  fateri 
iussio  dura  preinit.   mortem  licet  ipsa  minentur 
verta  mihi  meritam,  narrans  tamen  omnia  dicam'  "), 

that  this  third  allusion  to  the  danger  of  death  with  which  Sinon 
was  threatened  seems  to  be  a  useless  repetition  of  a  fear  of  a 
danger  already  sufficiently  often   mentioned,    viz.,    in   almost 
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every  line  of  the  preceding  account  beginning  with  certae 
occuMBEEE  MOKTi,  Yerse  62,  and  ending  with  infensi  poenas 
CUM  SANGUINE  PoscuNT,  verse  72. 


79-87. 

HOC  PKIMUM  NEC  SI  MISERUM  FORTUNA  SINONEM 
FINXIT  VANUM  ETIAM  MENDACEMQUE  IMPKOBA  FINGET 
FANDO  ALIQUOD  SI  FORTE  TUAS  PERVENIT  AD  AURES 
BEEIDAE  NOMEN  PALAMEDIS  ET  INCLYTA  FAMA 
GLORIA  QUKM  FALSA  SUB  PRODITIONE  PELASGI 
INSONTEM  INFANDO  INDICIO  QUIA  BELLA  VETABAT 
DEMISERE  NECI  NUNC  CASSUM  LUMINE  LUGENT 
ILLI  MB  COMITEM  ET  CONSANGUINITATE  PROPINQUUM 
PAUPER  IN  ARMA  PATER  PRIMIS  HUC  MISIT  AB  ANNIS 


VaNUM    ETIAM    MENDACEMQUE    IMPROBA    FINGET.       VaNUM,    One 

who  asserts  what  is  not  the  fact,  from  ignorance,  folly,  or  mis- 
take ;  Grr.  fiaraiov,  Xripov  (as  Soph.  AJ.  1161  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

.     .     .     Kafxat  yap  aiffxiffroc  KXveiV 
avSpos  fj-aratov,  (p\avp*  eiTTj  fj.vBovfisvov. 

Diog.  Laert.  2.  140 :  KaTKppovnTo  [Menedemus]  Kvwv  koi 
Ajjpoc  vTTO  Twv  Ep£rptE(i)i'  aKovwvy  :  MENDACEM,  one  who 
asserts  what  is  not  the  fact  from  a  desire  to  deceive.  In  other 
words,  and  less  specially :  vanum,  one  who  is  deceived  himself ; 
MENDACEM,  One  who  desircs  to  deceive  others.  Compare  Aen. 
1.  396: 

"  ni  frustra  augTirium  vani  docuere  parentes" 
(where  "vani"  is  ill-informed  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
teaching  erroneous  doctrine;  teaching  erroneous  doctrine,  but 
believing  Avhat  they  taught  to  be  the  truth) .  Also,  Liv.  6.  14  : 
"  Vera  an  vana  iaceret" — things  conformable  to  fact,  or  things 
not  conformable  to  fact,  no  matter  whether  he  believed  them 
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or  not.  Verus  is  an  ambiguous  word,  sometimes  meaning 
true  in  point  of  fact,  i.  e.,  conformable  to  fact,  and  sometimes 
meaning  true  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  either  ia  vanus  or  mendax — vanus 
being  always  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  i.e.,  not  conformable  to 
fact,  and  mendax  being  always  untrue  in.  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  i.  e.,  not  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  speaker. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  use  of  vanus  is  the  Italian  use  of  its 
derivative  vaneggiare,  as  Metast.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  2.  7 : 

"  cosi  confuso  io  sono, 
Che  non  so  se  vaneggio  o  se  ragiono." 

Metast.  Zenohia,  3.  2  : 

"  qual  riposo  aver  poss'  io, 
se  vaneggio  a  tiitte  1'  ore  ?" 

FoRTUNA  .  .  .  riNxiT  .  .  ,  iMPROBA    FiNGET.     See  E,em.  on 
Aen.  2.  552. 

FaNDO  ALIQUOD  si,  &C. Not  FANDO   ALIQUOD,    but   FANDO,  SI 

NOMEN  ALIQUOD ;  FANDO  being  taken  intransitively,  as  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  m : 

"/ando,  aliquem  Hippolytum  vestras  (piito)  contigit  aures, 
crediilitate  patris,  sceleratae  fraude  novercae 
occubuisse  neci." 

Politian's  Herodian  (ed.  Boeder),  1.  15:  "nequeunquam/ant/o 
audiverant." 

Fando,  inter  fandum,  in  conversation,  as  Ausonius,  Epist.  16. 
'36: 

"  quem  nemo  fando  dixerit, 
qui  non  prius  laudaverit." 

The  report  or  rumour  which  so  came  fando  was  the  tpang  of 
Euripides,  Hippol.  129  (ed.  Stokes) ; 

.     .     .     odey  fioi 
irpwra  (pans  TjXde,  SsffTToipav 
Teipofievav  voffepa 
KOLTa,  Sefias  ei/ros  e;^6ij/ 

OMUV, 

where  odtv  fxoi  ipang  rikde  is  literally :  from  whom  the  first  saying 
came  to  me,  i.  e.,  from  whom  I  first  heard. 
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Fat.sa  sub  peoditione,  "  h.  e.  sub  falso  crimine  proditionis," 
Servius ;  followed  by  Heyne,  and  all  the  other  commentators  and 
translators.  To  this  interpretation  I  object :  Firstly,  that  no 
authority  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  proditio  may  be 
used  for  crimen  proditionis;  the  act  committed,  for  the 
charge  founded  upon  the  commission  of  the  act.  Secondly,  that 
if  Virgil  had  intended  to  say  that  the  Pelasgi  had  condemned 
Palamedes,  on  or  iy  means  of  a  false  charge  of  treason,  he 
would  more  probably  have  used  the  words  falsa  proditione  in! 
the  same  manner  as  infando  indicio,  without  a  preposition. 
Thirdly,  that  this  interpretatidn  represents  the  whole  Greek 
nation  at  Troy  (pelasgi)  as  conspiring  against  Palamedes ; 
which  is  (a)  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude  ;  (5)  deprives  infando 
INDICIO  of  its  force,  because,  if  all  were  conspiring  against  Pala- 
medes, it  was  of  small  consequence  how  "  infandous"  the  infor- 
mation or  informer  was,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any 
information  or  informer  at  all ;  and  (c)  contradicts  the  state- 
ment (verse  90)  that  it  was  through  the  machinations  of  Ulysses 
that  Palamedes'  condemnation  was  accomplished. 

Eejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  interpretation, 
I  render  falsa  sub  proditione,  during,  or  at  the  time  of,  a  false 
or  feigned  treason ;  i.  e.,  when  there  was  an  alarm  (whether  of 
accidental  or  concerted  origin  it  matters  not)  of  treason  in  the 
Grrecian  camp.  The  words  being  so  interpreted,  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  is,  not  that  the  Pelasgi  brought  a  false  charge  of 
treason  against  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  although  inno- 
cent; but  that  the  Pelasgi  condemned  Palamedes  on  an  infan- 
dous information,  which,  being  brought  against  him  at  a  time 
ichen  there  was  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the  camp,  was  on  that  ac- 
count the  more  readily  credited.  In  support  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, I  beg  to  observe — (1),  that  it  restores  to  proditione  its 
simple  grammatical  signification.  Compare  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
7.  20  :  "  '  Haec',  inquit,  '  a  me,  Vereingetorix,  beneficia  habetis, 
qnem proditionis  insimulatis' ";  and  {ibid.)  "Yercingetoiix.— prodi- 
tionis insimulatus — respondit."  (*),  that  the  use  of  stib  in  the 
sense  of  during,  or  at  the  time  of,  is  familiar  to  every  scholar ; 
thus,  sub  nocte,  sub  somno,  sub   profectione,   sub   ad- 
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ventu,  &c.  Livy  (26. 16)  has  even  joined  suhto  the  close  cognate 
of  proditio — deditio;  only  putting  deditio  in  the  accusative, 
because  he  wishes  to  express,  not  the  precise  time,  but  about  the 
time  of  the  deditio.  (3), that,  this  interpretation  being  adopted, 
iNSONTEM  is  no  longer  a  tautology  of  falsa  ;  the  latter  expres- 
sing only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treason,  not  of 
the  particular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes.  (4),  that  this 
interpretation  represents  the  Pelasgi,  not,  unnaturally,  in  the 
triple  character  of  conspirators,  accusers,  and  judges,  but  natu- 
rally, in  the  single  character  of  judges,  prevailed  upon  partly 
by  the  prevalent  alarm  of  treason,  and  partly  by  the  offence 
they  had  taken  against  Palamedes,  quia  bella  vetabat,  togive 
credit  to  an  infandous  information  against  him.  ;5),  that  a 
greater  degree  of  verisimilitude  is  thus  conferred  on  the  words 
NUNC  CASSUM  LUMiNE  LUGENT,  bccause  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Pelasgi  would  lament  Palamedes  (as  soon  as  experience  had 
taught  them  the  groundlessness  of  their  dislike  to  him  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  war)  if  they  had  themselves  been  deluded 
into  convicting  him  on  an  "  infandum  indicium,"'  than  that  they 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  lament  him,  if  their  hatred  to 
him  had  been  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a 
charge  which  they  not  only  knew  to  be  false,  but  of  which  they 
were  themselves  the  concoctors.  And  (O),  that  Ovid  draws  an 
express  and  strong  distinction  between  the  party  who  accused 
and  the  party  who  condemned  Palamedes  [Met.  13.  308) : 

.     .     .  .  ".  an  falso  Palameden  crimine  tiirpe 
ficcmasae  mihi  [viz.  Ulyssi],  vobis  [vh.  Pelasgis]  damnasse  decorum  est  ?" 

Falsa  proditione.  Not  only  was  Palamedes  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  crime  itself  had  no  existence, 
had  not  been  committed  by  anyone  ;  the  "  proditio"  was  "falsa," 
a  mere  concocted  proditio,  which  had  no  existence  whatever; 
just  as,  Tacitus,  Amial.  1.39  ("Utquemosvulgo,  quamvis/afes 
reum  subdere,  MunatiumPlancum(?onsulatufunctum,principem 
legationis,  auctorem  senatus-consulti  incusant"),  the  senatus- 
consultum  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Miinatius  Plane  us 
had  no  existence  whatever,  had  never  been  passed  at  all,  was  a 
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feigned  (falsum)  senatus-consultum.     Compare  also  Ovid,  Jfe^; 

"  quid  Styga,  quid  tenebras,  quid  uomina  vana  timetis, 
materiem  vatum, /«&«que  piacula  mundi  ?" 

\_a  world  which  has  no  existence  at  all,  a  feigned'worM]. 

QuEM  (verse  83).  This  word  (quem,  and  not  ilium)  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 
information  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  as  the  word 
NECi,  in  recalling  to  their  recollection  facts  with  which  he  knew 
they  were  perfectly  well  acquamted  ("  incipit  a  veris,"  Servius). 
The  words  nunc  cassum  lumine  ltjgent  (see  below)  are  thrown 
in  parenthetically  between  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  re- 
minds them  of  known  facts  and  the  new  information  which  he 
begins  to  convey  at  verse  86,  illi  me  comitem,  &c.  Hence  a 
plain  reason  why  Sinon  does  not  specify  the  precise  charge 
made  against  Palamedes,  his  object  being  not  to  give  a  history 
of  that  individual,  but  merely  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans 
what  they  alreasdy  knew  respecting  him. 

Neci. — Nex,  not  merely  death,  but  death  hy  violence,  and 
of  the  unresisting ;  slaughter,  butchery,  as  Oeorg.  3.  U78 : 

"hie  quondam  morbo  caeli  niiseranda  coorta  est 
tempestas,  totoque  autumniincauduit  aestu, 
et  genus  omne  neci  pecudum  dedit,  omne  ferarum, 
corrupitque  lacus :  infeoit  pabula  tabo. 
nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex  ;" 

therefore,  in  our  text,  neci,  execution  ;  and,  Liv.  34.  44  (quoted 
below),  "  necatus,"  executed,  put  to  death  as  a  criminal. 

Demiseke,  sent  down.  Demisere  neci,  sent  down  to  death  hy 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  But  why  doivn  ?  why  the  de  ?  Sim- 
ply because  nex  is  a  form  of  death  ;  and  death,  davarog,  Orcus, 
Pluto,  Hades,  the  inferi,  the  umbrae,  the  manes,  are  all,  in 

relation  to  this  world,  doton,  below.     Accordingly,  5.  691 : 

\ 
.     .     .     "  infesto  fulmine  morti, 
si  mereor,  demitte.^' 

10.  664  : 

,  "  obvia  multa  virum  demittit  corpora  nm-tV 
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2.  398  :    "  multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oreo,"  and  especially 

12.  883  : 

.     .     .     "  0  quae  satis  ima  dehiscat 
tenu  inihi,  timnesqne  deam  demittat  ad  imos !" 

(where  we  have  the  down  force  of  the  d  e  twice  intensified  by 
imus).  Also,  Stat.  Theb.  1.  658  (of  Choroebus  challenging 
Apollo  to  shoot  him  with  his  arrow)  : 

"  proinde  move  pharetras,  arcusque  iutende  sonoros, 
insignemqiae  animam  leto  demitte." 

The  same  verb  is  used  both  by  Sallust  and  Livy  to  express 
the  letting  down  of  a  condemned  prisoner  into  the  "  Bobur  "  or 
underground  dungeon  in  which  he  was  to  be  executed — neca- 
tus  [Sallust,  Bell.  Catil.  58  :  "  Est  locus  in  careere,  quod 
Tullianum  appellatur,  ubi  paululum  ascenderis  ad  laevam,  ciroi- 
ter  xii.  pedes  humi  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique  parietes, 
atque  insuper  camera  lapideis  fomicibus  vincta,  sed  inculta  tene- 
bris,  odore  foeda,  atque  terribilis  eius  facies.  In  eum  locum 
postquam  demissus  est  Lentulus,  vindices  rerum  capitalium,  .  .  . 
laqueo  gulam  fregere."  Liv.  34.  44  :  "  Pleminius  in  inferiorem 
demissus  caroerem  est,  necatusque"].  In  Rome  I  have  myself 
visited  this  lower  cell  or  "  Eobur,"  and  a  horrible  place,  indeed, 
it  is — less  horrible,  however,  at  present  than  when  it  received 
unhappy  Jugurtha  or  St.  Peter ;  for  it  has  now,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  visitors,  a  second  opening  (viz.,  a  door  on  the  level  of 
the  floor),  and  to  enter  it  is  no  longer  the  same  as  never  to 
leave  it. 

The  notion  of  descent  to  Hades  contained  in  demisere  neci 
is  repeated,  verse  90,  in  supekis  concessit  ab  oris,  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  expression  previously  used.  The 
ancient  idea  of  descent  in  death — as  expressed  in  the  Latin 
demittere  neci,  demittere  morti,  demittere  Oreo, 
demittere  leto, — seems  early  to  have  been  lost,  or,  at  leasty 
mislaid  and  forgotten  by  the  Italians  ;  for  we  have  in  very  old 
Italian  the  simple  "  missono  a  morte,"  put  to  death.  See  Leo- 
pardi's  Martirio  de'  Santi  Padri,  cap.  2. 

Nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent,  they  now  (viz.,  convinced  by 
experience  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  undertaken  the  war :  see 
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verse  108)  lament  the  loss  of  the  prudent  counsellor,  who  sella 
VETABAT.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  force  of  these  words :  they 
serve  also  to  excite  the  Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for 
Palamedes  (not  only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  execu- 
tioners) ;  and  secondly  and  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Sinou,  AFFLicTus  (see  verse  92,  and  E>em.)  by  his  fall ; 
like  him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses  ;  and  (by 
implication)  like  him,  innocent. 

Cassum  lumine. — Literally  mtJiout  light,  dark ;  compare 
Lucret.  5.  718  : 

"  nee  potis  est  cerni,  quia  cassum  lumine  fertur ;" 

and  see  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  550.  The  use  made  of  cassum  by 
the  Romans  seems  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  made  by  us 
of  the  particle  fess  in  composition.  Cassus  lumine,  lightless, 
i.e.,  lifeless;  cassus  sanguine  (Gio.  de Divin.  2.  6Ij),  bloodless. 

Primis  "ab  annis. — "  Ah  initio  belli,  bene  Burm.  post  Ser- 
vium,"  Heyne ;  and  so  Wunderlieh,  Wagner  (1845,  1849), 
and  Kappes.  "  Heyn.  recte  interpretatur :  ab  initio  belli.  Alii, 
velut  Gossr.  [and  Yoss],  in  ittventute  prima  (quemadmodum  Aen. 
8.  517),  cui  tamen  explicationi  obstare  yidentur  'dulces  nati' 
qui  vers.  138  memorantur,"  Forbiger. 

The  opinion  of  Burmann,  Heyne,  Wunderlieh,  Wagner 
(1845,  1849),  Forbiger,  and  Kappes  (I  do  not  say  of  Servius, 
Servius  not  seeming  to  have  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject), 
that  the  *'  anni "  here  spoken  of  are  the  anni  of  the  war,  and 
not  Sinon's  own,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  disproved  by  Aen.  8. 
517  :  "primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis,"  where  the  same  word  in 
a  similar  context  can  by  no  possibihty  mean  anything  else  than 
the  anni  of  Pallas.  See  also  Aen.  k-  SO,  and  compare  Val. 
Maoc.  1.  22  : 

"  Haemoniam  ^>-i»«s  Pelias  frenabat  ab  annis.'''' 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  US  : 

"  tu  comes  antiqiius,  tu  primis  iunctus  ab  annis  " 

(where  observe  that  it  is,  as  in  our  text,  a  comes  who  is  spoken 
of).    Ovid,  Met.  13.  595  : 
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.     .     .     "  qui  [Memnon]  fortia  fi-ustra 
pro  patiTio  tulit  arma  suo,  primisqne  sub  annU 
occidit  a  forti  (sic  vos  voluiatia)  Achille  " 

(where  observe  that  it  was  to  these  very  arma  of  which  Sinon 
is  speaking  that  Memnon  went).  And,  finally,  Ovid,  Fast. 
5.517: 

"  quaeque  puer  [Hyrieua]  quondam  primts  diffuderat  annU, 
prodit  fumoso  condita  vina  cado." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  primis  annts  spoken 
of  are  not  the  first  years  of  Sinon's  life  («.  e.,  Sinon's  childhood), 
but  the  first  years  of  Sinon's  manhood  {i.  e.,  his  first  adult  years, 
his  prime),  because  such,  and  no  other,  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  the  just-quoted  examples — Pallas  not  being  a  child 
but  a  grown  man  when  he  was  sent  in  command  of  Bvander's 
troops  to  assist  and  take  example  by  Aeneas ;  Pelias  not  being 
a  child  but  a  grown  man  when  he  ruled  ("frenabat")  Haemonia; 
Memnon  not  being  a  child  but  a  grown  man  when  he  was  killed 
at  Troy  by  Achilles — nay,  being  expressly  styled  "  vir  fortis  " 
by  Ovid  himself,  verse  616  ;  and  Hyrieus  not  being  a  child  but 
a  grown  man  when  he  barreled  the  wine  with  which  in  his  old 
age  he  entertained  the  three  divine  visitors,  the  explanation  of 
the  words  being  in  Hyrieu/s  case  given  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Ovid  himself, .  who  at  verse  525  informs  us  that  Hyrieus 
had  a  wife  who  was  the  care  of  his  "  prima  iuventa."  If 
Hyrieus  had  a  wife  who  was  the  care  of  his  "prima  iuventa" 
( =  PRIMIS  ANNis),  why  might  not  Sinon  also  ?  and,  if  a  wife, 
why  not  children  ?   Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  If.  9  (of  himself) : 

"  quae  decuit,  primis  sine  crimine  lusimus  annia  ** 

[the  first  years,  certainly  not  of  his  life,  but  of  his  manhood ; 
the  time  when  he  was  a  young  man  (Yirg.  Aen.  7.  162  : 

.     .     .     "pueri  et  primaevo  flore  iuventus"), 

precisely  of  the  age  described  by  Sinon  in  our  text].  Ovid, 
Met.  12.  182  (Nestor  speaking  of  himself )  : 

.     .     .     "  quamvis  obstet  mihi  tarda  vetustas, 
multaque  me  fugiant  j^riwis  spectata  sub  antiit  " 
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[observed  in  my  early  days,  i.  e.,  in  my  youth].     SUius,  2.  68  : 

"  haec  ignara  viri,  vacuoque  assueta  cubili, 
venatu  et  silvis  primes  def  enderat  annos  " 

[certainly  not  her  infancy,  tut  her  early  years  of  maturity]. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  8  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

"  interea  cursus,  qaoi  prima  a  parte  iiiventae, 
quosque  adeo  consul  virtute  animoque  petisti, 
hos  retine  atque  auge  famam  laudesque  bonorum." 

Id.  ad  Fam.  6.  12  (ed.  Orelli)  :  "  quod  ego  non  mirabar,  cum 
reeordarer  te  et  a  primis  temporihus'  aetatis  in  re  publica  esse 
versatum."     Sil.  10.  13  (of  Paullus)  : 

"atque,  ubi  certamen^Wmi  ciet  immeinor  aevi, 
foetus  Gradivo  mentem  Cato  fertur  in  hostes." 

And  especially  Sil.  6.  127 : 

"  vix  puerile  mihi  tempua  6onfecerat  aetas, 
cmn.  prima  malas  signabat  Eegulus  aevo," 

where  the  time  of  boyhood,  "  puerile  tempus,"  is  directly  con- 
trasted with  the  first  time,  "  prime  aevo,"  i.  e.,  the  beginning 
of  manhood. 

Primis  ab  a-nJjis  is  thus  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
poetic  equivalent  for  the  prosaic  ab  ineunte  aetate.  Compare  the 
inscription  in  honour  of  Stilicho,  Grruter,  p.  412  :  "  Ab  ineunte 
aetate  per  gradus  clarissimae  militiae  ad  coluinen  gloriae  sem- 
piternae  et  regiae  affinitatis  eveoto,"  where  the  context  places 
it  beyond  doubt  (as  a  similar  context  places  it  beyond  doubt  in 
Tacit.  Sist.  2.  77 :  "  duo  iuvenes,  capax  iam  imperii  alter,  et 
primis  militiae  annis  apud  Grermanicos  quoque  exereitus  elarus") 
that  the  age  spoken  of  is  the  military  age,  the  age  at  which  the 
youth  is  first  regarded  as  a  man  and  fit  for  military  duty.  Com- 
pare also  Pind.  Nem.  9.  J4.I  (ed.  Boeckh)  : 

Trat^L  tout'  Ayyjtndafjiov  tpeyyos  ev  a\LKia  irpwra, 

and  our  own  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  11.  2^-5  : 

"  Ms  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
in  manhood,  where  youth  ended  " 
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(where,  however,  youth  is  distinguished  from  manhood,  not 
identified  with  it,  as  inventus  is  by  the  Latin  ■^Titers). 

Suoh  is  the  general  notion  expressed  byprimi  anni,  viz., 
"  prima  iuventa  "  (as  Tacit.  Annal.  U-  1  (of  Ael.  Sejanus)  : 
"  Q-enitus  Vulsiniis,  patre  Seio  Strabone  equite  Romano,  et 
prima  iuventa  C.  Caesarem  divi  Augusti  nepotem  seotatus"),  the 
age  of  commencing  iaanhood,  the  age  when  the  individual  is 
regarded  no  longer  as  a  child,  but  as  a  man,  and  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  toga  virilis  (Tac.  Ann.  ^.  J^).  Now,  what  was  this  age 
in  the  Eoman  polity  ?  Of  course,  the  age  of  puberty,  i.  e.,  four- 
teen years  complete.  Up  to  this  age  the  individual  was  not  a 
man  but  a  spes,  and  his  death  during  this  period  was  acerb  a, 
or  immature,  and  celebrated  neither  by  funeral  procession  nor 
panegyric.     Compare  Aen.  6.  i.26  : 

"  continuo  auditae  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
infantumque  animae  flentes,  ia  limine  primo, 
quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes  et  ab  utere  raptoa 
abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerio." 

Tac.  Ann.  13.  15 :  "  Turbatus  his  Nero,  et  propinquo  die, 
quo  quartmn  decimum  aetatis  annum  Britannicus  explebat,  vo- 
lutare  secum,"  &e.  Ibid.  13. 17 :  "  Festinationem  exsequiarum 
edicto  Caesar  defendit,  id  a  maioribus  institutum  referens,  'sub- 
trahere  oculis  acerba  funera,  neque  laudationibus  aut  pompa 
detinere.' " 

This  interpretation  of  pkimis  ab  annis,  and  that  which  I 
have  given  of  "  Tu  Marcellus  eris,"  Aen.  6.  88k.,  confirm  each 
other.  Sinon,  who  lives  to  be  a  man,  reaches  his  primi  anni 
and  is  sent  to  the  war,  becomes  a  soldier  (pkimis  ab  annis  in 
AKMA  misit)  ;  but  Marcellus,  who  dies  in  childhood  without 
reaching  his  primi  anni,  does  not  become  a  soldier,  does  not 
fight,  only  wom/«J  have  become  a  soldier,  would  have  fought  ("tu- 
lisset,"  "  iret,"  "  foderet"),  if  he  had  lived  to  be  a  man,  if  he  had 
reached  his  primi  anni,  if  he  had  come  to  be  Marcellus.  We 
thus  get  rid,  not  only  of  Forbiger's  (and  my  own  former — see 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ")  objection  to.  refer  annis  to  Sinon, 
but  of  Peerlkamp's  proposed  wholesale  emendation. 
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The  expression  "prim is  ab  annis  "  is  preserved  in  the  Italian, 
as  Agnese  di  Merania,  del  Yisconti  di  Arlincourt  (traduzione 
di  Gr.  Pagariucci) :  "  II  detto  Olburgo  e  stato  la  sola  guida  dei 
dihii  primi  anni."  Ibid.:  "  II  harone  di  Valdsburgo  si  eia  im- 
posto  il  piu  assoluto  silenzio  sugli  anni  primi  della  sua  vita." 

Metast.  Megolo,  1. 1  : 

.     .    .     "  ah  I  rammenta 

che  del  tuo  genitore  emulo  antico 

fu  da'  prim'  anni." 
La  Nazione,  Firenze,  7  Aprile,  1862 :  "  Pino  dai  auoi  primi  anni 
mo8tr6  grande  propensione  per  la  caccia,  si  esercitb  nel  maneggio 
dell'  armi,  con  tanta  attivit^,  che  acquistossi  nel  suo  paese  fama 
d'infallibile  tiratore." 

In  aema,  " h.  e.,  ad  helium"  Heyne.  I  think  the  meaning 
is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to  seek  a  military  fortune. 
Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  1. 1.  59  : 

"  sed  in  Asiam  abii  hinc  propter  pauperiem,  at^ue  ibi 
simul  rein  et  gloriam  aimisr  belli  jepperi." 


88-8&. 


IJtTM  STABAT  REGNO  INCOLtTMIS  BEGUMQtrE  VIGEBAT 
COSfSILlIS 


VAS.  ZBCT. 

aEGNUM  I  Pal.  (EEGNU,  the  M  torn  off ;  Eibb.  has  omitted  the  N) ;  PieriuS 
("  EEeirst  coNCHJis  ego  nusquam  in  his  veteribus  legi  exemplaribus  "). 
Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 

UEGTTM  I  Med.  (REGVM),  Ver.  (very  indistinct).  Ill  Donat. ;  N.  Heins, 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef , ;  Peerlk. ;  Wagn.  (1832, 1841,  1861) ; 
Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  St.  Gall, 


FAS.  LECT. 

C 
coNSiins  I  Ver.  (CONSILIIS,  very  indistinct,  except  the  superscribed  C) ; 
Pierius.     Ill  Eom.,  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe;  Wagn.  (1841,  1845,  1861). 
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CONCIMIS  \  Pal,  Med.  II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).     Ill  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef . ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (1832) ;  Peerlkp.  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
0  Vat,  Horn.,  St.  Gall. 


Compare  Herder,  Ber  Cid  unter  Ferd.  d.  grossen,  2  : 

' '  in  Astmiens  gebirgen 
zahlet  Gormatz  tausend  freunde, 
er  in  koenig's  rath  der  erste, 
er  der  erste  in  der  sohlacht." 

Also  Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  U6  (personified  Eome  speaking) : 

"  armato  quondam  populo,  patrwmqm  vigebam 
eonsiliis."* 

Dares  Phryg.  18  :  "  Dum  Agamemnon  consulit  de  tota  re,  ex 
Cormo  advenit  NaupHi  filius  Palamedes  cum  navibus  trigin- 
ta.  Ille  se  excusavit ;  morbo  affectum  Athenas  venire  non 
potuisse ;  quo  advenerit,  quum  primum  potUerit.  Gxatias  agunt, 
rogantque  eum  in  consilio  esse." 

Query :  should  not  the  reading  both  in  Claudian  and  Virgil 
be  "  conciliis  ?"     Compare  Georg.  1.  2If  : 

"tuque  adeo,  quem  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
concilia  incertum  est." 

Afflictus  (verse  92).  Not  sorrowful,  for  that  meaning  is 
contained  in  LUCTU ;  \mt  dashed  to  the  ground,  beaten  down  from 
his  prosperity,  viz.,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron.  It  is 
used  in  this  its  primitive  sense  on  the  only  other  occasion  on 
which  Virgil  has  used  the  word,  Aen.  1.  1^56 ;  also  by  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  1.  186,  "afflicted  powers;"  and  S.  166,  "afflicting 
thtmder." 


*  Bentley,  ad  Hor.  Od.  5.  6,  reads  "  conciliis  "  here : 

''  armatis  quondam  populi  patrumque  vigebam 
conciliis." 
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96-99. 

PKOMISI  TJLTOBEM  ET  VERBIS  ODIA  ASPEEA  MOVI 
HINC  MIHI  PKIMA  MALI  LABES  HINC  SEMPEE,  UlIXES 
CKIMINIBUS  TERBERE  NOVIS  HINC  SPARGEBE  VOCES 
IN  VULGTJM  AMBIGUAS  ET  QUAEREBE  CONSCIXTS  ARMA 


Et  VERBIS  ODIA  ASPERA  MOVI. — ^Et  IS  epexegetic,  and  verbis 
the  words  in  which  "  promisit  se  ultorem ;"  as  if  Virgil  had 
written  :  "  et  movi  odia  aspera  verbis,  quihus  me  promisi  ulto- 
rem," or  "me  promittens  ultorem." 

CoNSCius  affords  the  key  to  the  passage  hinc  .  .  .  arma. 
Sinon  having  mentioned  no  names,  but  merely  threatened  the 
authors  of  Palamedes'  ruin,  Ulysses  had  no  reason  to  believe 
himself  to  l#  the  object  of  these  threats,  except  his  own  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  the  guilty  person.  Moved  by  this  con- 
sciousness (coNscius),  he  met  Sinon's  threats  by  a  recourse  to 
arms  (quaerere  arma),  viz.,  by  making  accusations  against 
Sinon,  by  spreading  ambiguous  reports  concerning  him,  and 
finally  by  procuring  Calchas  first  to  declare  that  a  Greek  life 
must  be  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  then  that  that  life  was  Sinon's. 

CoNSCins  means  conscius  sibi,  as  in  Ovid,  Trist.  5.^.18: 

"nee  fore  perpetuam  sperat  siti  numinis  iram, 
conscius  in  culpa  non  scelus  esse  sua." 

Also  Tacit.  Anndl.  13.  18  (of  Nero)  :  "  sceleiis  sibi  eonscio,  et 
veniam  sperante,  si  largitionibus  validissimum  quemque  obstrinx- 
isset,"  as  if  he  had  said :  "  veniam  quaerente  largitionibus." 

The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  twofold — first,  the  con- 
necting of  CONSCIUS  not  with  the  whole  three  clauses,  but  with 
the  last  only ;  and  secondly,  the  confounding  of  quaerebe 
CONSCIUS  ARMA  with  quaeroro  conscia  arma:  "  Q,uidam 
CONSCIUS  ARMA  hypallagcn  putant,  pro  conscientia  arma,  ut 
(5.  595) :  '  et  quondam  patriis  ad  Troiam  missus  in  armis,'  "  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion) — an  aliter  of  Servius  which,  like  so  many  other 
of  Servius's  aliters,  shows  the  extreme  modesty  of  that  critic, 
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how  very  little  confidence  lie  had  in  that  better  judgment  with 
which  he  had  just  interpreted  conscius  ("  aut  peraoti  sceleris  et 
de  nece  Palamedis,  aut  dolorum  suorum  .  .  .  aut  certe  sciens 
hunc  meum  animum  ").  "  Arma  esse  possunt  consilia,  quae 
agitabat  Ulysses  ad  depellendum  imminens  sibi  a  Sinone  peri- 
culutn,  sic  CONSCIUS,  so.  periculi  imminentis  ;  possunt  etiam  esse 
fraudes  et  insidiae  quas  in  Sinonem  parabat,  conscius,  tacite 
intra  se  ;  aut  conscius  est  cum  aliis,  communieato  scilicet  cum 
aliis  eonsiHo.  Hoc  verum  videtur,  cum  statim  Calchantem  con- 
siliorum  socium  assumpsisse  dicatur,"  Heyne.  "  Nempe  illud 
QUAERERE  ARMA  vagum  est  et  ambiguum  h.  1.  nisi  addatur 
aliquid,  quo  appareat,  quam  notionem  his  inesse  voluerit  poeta ; 
adiectum  est  igitur  conscius,  quo  indicetur  communio  quaedam ; 
.  .  .  CONSCIUS  ARMA  QUAERERE  igituT  pocta  dixit,  ct  cum  Ulixis 
nomine  adiectivum  copula vit,  quum,  si  metrum  pateretur,  nihil 
mutata  sententia,  etiam  quaerere  conscios,  quae  est  communis 
ratio,  dicere  liceret,"  Wagner  (1832),  followed  by  Jacob,  Quaest. 
Epic.  p.  121.  "  Diese  stelle  machte  von  j«her  grosse  schwierig- 
keit.  .  .  .  Die  zwei  bedeutendsten,  aber  fast  entgegengesetzten, 
erklarungen  sind :  '  er  zieht  noch  andere  in  sein  geheimniss, 
sucht  vertraute,  und  mit  diesen  und  durch  diese  die  weiteren 
feindliohen  mittel  (arma)  gegen  Sinon ;'  oder,  "  Die  waffen,  die 
er  heimlieh  im  zelte  des  Palamedes  tiickisch  versteckt  hatte, 
sucht  er  nun  mit  mitwissern  offen  auf,  um  daraus  die  klage  des 
veiraths  gegen  dehselben  zu  begriinden,  und  so  auch  den  Sinon 
zu  verderben,"  Siipfle.  "  Quaerere  conscius  arma,  to  seek 
allies  as  a  conspirator — nearly  equivalent  to  quaerere  arma 
consciorum,  or  quaerere  conscios,  as  Wagner  gives  it," 
Conington. 

Arma,  arms,  in  the  sense  of  war,  as  "  arma  virumque  cano." 
Quaerere  arma,  seeks  tear,  sets  himself  to  make  war,  viz., 
vnth  me  ;  has  recourse  to  war.  We  have  the  precise  expression. 
Tacit,  flw^.  1.51:  "Turn  ad  versus  Yindicem  contractae  legiones, 
seque  et  Grallias  expertae,  quaerere  rursus  arma,  novasque  dis- 
cordias  ;  nee  socios,  ut  olim,  sed  hostes  et  victos  voeabant."  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Amor.  2.  9.  //.S  : 

"  et  modo  blanditias  dicat ;  modo  iurgia  quaerat " 
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[have  recoiirse  to  reproaclies].     Propert.  1.  7.  5  : 

"  nos,  ut  consuemus,  nostros  agitamus  amores, 

atque  aliquid  duram  quaerimus  in  dominam  " 

[I  seek  for  something — some  weapon — to  turn  against,  to  use 
against,  my  hard  mistress].  Tacit.  Annal  13. 18  (of  Agrippina) : 
"  Nomina  et  virtutes  nobilium,  qui  etiam  turn  supererant,  in 
honore  habere,  quasi  quaereret  ducem  et  partes,"  viz.,  against 
Nero. 

QuAEKEKB  ARMA  differs  both  from  poscere  arma  and 
sumere  arma;  while  poscere  arma  is  to  call  for  arms 
when  you  are  ready  and  determined  for  the  fight,  and  sumere 
arma,  actually  to  take  up  arms,  to  arm — qxjaerere  akma  is  to 
go  in  search  of  arms,  to  turn  towards  arms,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms. 

QuAERERE  coNsciTJS  ARMA,  couscious  that  he  is  the  person 
whom  I  have  threatened,  has  recourse  to  arms,  i.e.,  to  war; 
makes  war  against  me  as  the  best  means  of  defending  himself, 
in  self-defence  begins  hostilities. 


101-103. 

SED  QUID  EGO  HAEC  AUTEM  NEQUIDQUAM  INGRATA  REVOLVO 
QTJIDVE  MOROR  SI  OMNES  UNO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST    lAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS 


VAK.  LMGT. 
Ipunci.'}  BEVOLVO,  auiDTB  MOEOE  ?  SI  OMNES  TWO  OKDINE  HABEXIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDalTE  AUniRE  SAT  EST,  lAMDITBirM   SUMITE  POENAS  ;    IH   Jahtt  (1825)  ; 

Thiel. 

[puncf]  EEVOIVO  ?  airrDTE  MOEOE  ?   SI  OMNES  UNO  OSDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDftUE  AUDIEE  SAT  EST  ;    lAMBUBUM  SUMITE  POENAS.  Ill  P.  Manut.  J  1). 

Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne. 

Ipuncf]  EEVOLVO  ?  ftUIDVE  MOEOE,  SI  OMNES  UNO  OEBINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
maUE  AUDIEE  SAT  EST  ?  lAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS  ;  HI  Wagn.  (1832, 

1861) ;  Forb.  (1852) ;  Coningt. 
0  rat.,  Horn.,  St.  Gall. 
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VAR.  LECr.   (vs.  103). 
\_imnct.']    IDQUE  AUDIEE  SAT  EST.    lAMDUDUM  STTMITE  POENAS.    Ill   Sei'villS  ; 

Sohol.  in  Palimps.  Veron.  (ap.  Malum) ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  Jf. 
Heins.  ;  Gcsner  ;  Voss  ;  Heyne ;  Wagn.  (1832  and  1861) ;  Ribbeck. 

[^JUJiCi.]   inaUE  ATJDIKE  SAT  EST  lAMDUDUM.  STJMITE    POENAS.      Ill   Ancient 

interpreters  cited  in  the  following  words  by  Sohol.  in  Palimps.  Veron. 
(ap.  Maium) :  "  Plerique  tamen  sic  distinguunt :  inaiTE  audiee  sat  est 
lAMBTJBl/M  ;"  also  Donatus  ("  Professus  sum  iamdudum  me  vestrura 
ease  inimicum,  sumite  de  confesso  supplioium  ") ;  Catrou. 


I  do  not  at  all  doiibt  that  the  construction  is  :  "  si  habetis  tno 
ORDiisiE  OMJJES  ACHivos  ot  (si)  SAT  EST  vobis  ad  meam  damna- 
tionem  me  audire  Graeciun  (j.  e.,  me  esse  ex  Graecis),  sumite 
IAMDUDUM  POENAS  de  me  ;"  and  the  meaning  :  "  If  ye  put  to 
death  all  Greeks  -without  distinction,  merely  because  they  are 
Greeks,  here,  I  am  a  Greek,  put  an  end  to  me  at  once."  In  order 
to  indicate  this  construction  and  meaning  the  punctuation  of 
Jahn  and  Thiel  should  he  adopted. 

Idque  auuike  =  idqtie  me  audire  =  Graecumque  me  cnidire 
=  Graecumquc  me  esse.     Compare  Hor.  JEj}ist.  1.  16.  17  : 

"  tu  recte  vivis,  si  curas  esse  qiiod  audis." 

Ibid.  1.  7.  37 :  "  rexque  paterque  audisti  coram."  Diogeu. 
Laert.  2.  140 :  KaTi<ppovstTo  [Menedemus]  Kuwv  kqi  Arjoo?  vwo 
Twv  Epirpuwv  oKovojv.     Theocr.  Idi/H.  16.  30  : 

otppa  Ktti  €11/  Ai'Sao  KeKpu/j.fj.£Pos  ^ffBKos  aKovfffjs. 

Philostr.  Heroic,  p.  8  (ed.  Boisson.)  :  skuvov  \iy(o  tov  tyiq 
AaoSa/iEtac'  tovti  yap  X"'?"  aKovwv.  And  especially,  Dio 
Cassius,  72.  16  :  ovto^  ow  o  \pviTovc,  outoc  o  Hoa/cAijc,  ouroe 
o  biog  (koi  yap  tovt  tjkovsv),  where  we  have  in  tovt  the  very 
ID  of  our  text. 

I  shall  not  take  on  me  to  say  in  what  sense  the  passage  was 
understood  either  by  Servius  or  Heyne,  the  gloss  of  the  former 
{"  IDQUE  AUDIRE,  ctc. :  me  Graecum  esse")  being  as  obscure  on 
account  of  its  brevity  as  that  of  the  latter  (viz.,  "Placet,  audire 
ID,  esse  me  unum  ex  Achivis ;  et  ad  primam  enuntiationis  par- 
tem refero  :  si  sat  est.     Ad  apodosin  retulisse  videtur  Cerda, 

HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  ^ 
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lit  sit,  vel  haec  audire  satis  est,  nil  ut  amplius  ad- 
clam  necesse.  Sed  id  et  que  et  axjdire  pro  aiididsse  valde 
durani  orationem  effioerent.  Maiiendum  adeo  in  prima  inter- 
pretatione,  quam  et  Servius  agnoscit  ">  is  obscure,  notwith- 
standing its  length.  Cynthius  Cenetensis  ("  audike  pro  audi- 
(vW),  Ascensius  ("Si  sat '.i.  satis  est  voMs  audire  id  .s.  quod 
dixi  "),  Voss  ("  und  das  allein  zu  lioren  geniigt "),  Thiel  ("  ali- 
quem  ex  numero  Grraeoorum  esse  "),  Wagner  (1832),  approved 
doubtinglj  by  Forbiger  ("  Si  ad  cognoscenda  prinoipum  Achi- 
vorum  ingenia  satis  est,  id,  hailc  unam  rem,  audire"),  Siipfle 
("  iDQTTE,  namlich,  dass  auch  icli  ein  AoMver  bin"),  Grossrau 
("  iDQUE,  sc.  me  Argivum  esse  "),  Conington  ("  id,  that  I  am  a 
Greek,  r.  78  "),  all  agree  in  understanding  the  structure  to  be 
iDQUE  [vos]  AUDIKE  SAT  EST — Wagner  alone  correcting  his 
error  and  interpreting  (1861) :  "  id,  h.  e.  Achivum  .  .  .  audire, 
II  e.  appellari ;"  and,  of  course,  then  at  last  understanding  the 
accusative  suppressed  before  audire  to  be  not  vos,  but  me. 

QuiDVB  MOROR?  "  Yestram,  scilicet,  festinationem  ;  vel 
mortem,"  Servius.  No  ;  the  verb  is  here  intransitive,  and  the 
sense  is:  "What  am  I  dallying  about?  why  am  I  tedious? 
why  am  I  talking  here  when  there  is  no  use  in  talking,  you 
liaving  already  decided  on  punishing  me  with  death  ?"  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  13.  516  (of  Hecuba  lamenting  Polyxena)  : 

.     .     ' '  quo  f  cn-ea  resto  ? 
qii'idi'c  moyor  !  quo  me  servas,  damnosa  senectus  ?" 

IdQUE  audire  sat  est  lAMDUDUil  SUMITE  POENAS. "  IaMDU- 

DiTsr  hie  est  quamprimum,  ut:  ' iamdudum  erumpere  nubem 
ardebant,' "  Sohol.  ad  Palimps.  Ver.  (apud  Malum) ;  and  so  Ser- 
vius, Ascensius,  Heyne,  Yoss,  Thiel,  Wagn.  (1861).  Iamdu- 
DUM  is  not  quamprimum,  but  the  very  contrary  ;  refers  not 
to  the  future,  but  to  the  just  past  time,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  already,  at  lad,  the  German  schon.     Compare  4.  1 : 

"  At  regina  gravi  iamdudum  saucia  cura" 

[not  quamprimum,  but  now,  for  some  time,  already — schoii]. 
5.  26: 

.     .     .     ' '  equidom  sic  poscere  ventos 
iamdudum,  et  frustra  ceino  te  tendere  contra." 
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-J.  ol3  : 

"  turn  rapidus  iamdiithim  arcu  eontenta  parato 
tola  tenons  " 

\_rih-eadij].  Also  (the  very  passage  quoted  by  Wagner  (1861)  as 
example  of  iamdudum  used  in  the  sense  of  quamprimum), 
<  )vid,  Met.  11.  U82  : 

"  'ai'dna'  imiKlndiim  '  ilemittito  cornua'  rector 
claniat,  '  et  antennis  totum  subnectite  velum'  " 

^where  the  structure  is  not  (with  Wagner)  "  iamdudum  demit- 
tite,"  and  the  meaning  quamprimum  demittite ;  but  the 
structure  is  "iamdudmn  clamat,"  and  the  meaning,  already  calls 
out — the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  being  :  They  are  not  more 
than  half  across  the  sea  when  the  waves  begin  to  swell  and  show 
white  tops,  and  the  captain  already  shouts  out,  &c.).  Compare 
also  Gear  (J.  1.  212  : 

"  uec  non  et  lini  segetem  et  Cereale  papaver 
tempus  humo  tegere,  et  uand/iduin  incnmbere  aratris, 
dum  sieea  tellure  licet,  dum  nubila  pendent" 

l^iwn-  at  last  to  press  the  plough]..    Ovid,  Met.  13.  U-Jl  : 

" '  ntere  iamdudum  generoso  sanguine,'  dixit ; 
nuUa  mora  est " 

— a  passage  which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  our  test,  and  in. 
which  the  meaning  is  not  "  shed  my  blood  as  fast  as  possible," 
but  "  now  at  last  shed  my  blood ;  shed  my  blood  already,  my 
blood  is  ready  to  be  shed." 

Iamdudum,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  equivalent  of 
quamprimum,  is  almost  the  very  opposite, — quamprimum 
looking  forward  and  signifying  as  soon  as  all  difficulties  shall 
hace  been  removed,  iamdudum  looking  backward  and  signify- 
ing that  all  difficulties  have  been  already  removed,  that  all  is 
ready  ("  nulla  mora  "). 
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104-105. 

HOC  ITHACUS  VELIT  ET  MAGNO  JIERCENTUR  ATRIDAE 
TUM  VEKO  AKDEMtJS  SCITARI  ET  QUAEREEE  t'AUS AS 

Hoc  .  .  .  ATRIDAE.  Compare  Ovid,  Her.  9.  7  (Dejanira  to  Her- 
cules) : 

"  hoc  velit  Eurystheiis,  vclit  hoc  genuana  TonantiN. " 
TuM    TERO    ARDEMUS    SCITARI     ET    QUAERERE     CAUSAS.       The- 

leader  is  left,  as  lie  is  occasionally  left  elsewhere — ex.  gr.  1.  80  ; 
4.  663  ;  6.  77 ;  6.  529  ;  12.  603— to  conclude  the  actual  fact 
from  the  context.  We^  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Ariostt),  OrL 
Fur.  U.  38 : 

"  la  donna  di  saper  etbe  desio, 
elie  fosse  il  negromante,  ed  a  die  effetto 
ediflcasse  in  quel  luogo  sclvaggio 
la  rocca,  e  faecia  a  tiitto  '1  mondo  oltraggio. 

"  '  ne  per  maligna  intenzione,  aM  lasso,' 
disse  piangendo  il  recc-Mo  incantatore, 
'  feci  la  bella  rocca  in  cima  al  sasso, 
ne  per  avidita  son  rubatorc, ' ' ' 

where  the  desire  to  ask  the  question  is,  without  any  question 
being  asked,  followed  by  the  answer.  Compare  9.  303,  where 
the  actual  giving  of  the  sword  to  Euryalus  is  omitted,  and  left 
to  be  deduced  from  the  context ;  and  Georg.  ^.  ^o9,  where  the 
actual  death  of  Eurydice,  and  Aen.  It  603,  where  the  actual 
death  of  Amata,  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  similarly  deduced. 
The  sentence  seems  to  be  both  in  structure  and  sense  a  very 
exact  translation  of  Horn.  Od.  10.  2^9  (of  Ulysses  and  his 
comrades  full  of  anxiety  and  curiosity  to  hear  some  further 
account  of  their  companions  who  had  been  tui-ned  into  beasts 
by  Circe)  : 

a\\'  0T€  Sri  fiiv  irauTes  aya<T<Taii^9'  e^epeovres, 

where  the  test  continues  : 

KOI  TOTS  t'jov  aKXwv  sTapav  KareAefev  oAedpoy, 
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and  where  ayaaaafitOa  is  interpreted  by  Helioclorus  (seeApollon. 
Lexic,  where,  however,  the  reading  is  not  ayaaaafiida,  but,  by 
a  manifest  error,  ayairaZofitOu)  ayav  trpoaiKeifiiOa,  exactly  equi- 
valent to  Virgil's  ARDEMvs.    See  Remarks  on  1.  86 ;  C.  77,  529. 

Tu3i  VERO.  "  Then  indeed  we  are  all  on  fire."  They  were 
curious  before  to  hear  his  history,  see  verse  74  ;  but,  having 
heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  curious.  See  Eenis.  on  2.  228  ; 
:].  47,  and  4.  396,  449,  571. 

Ardemi  s.  The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely  more 
intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives  ;  which,  having  first 
lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a  consequence,  almost  Avholly 
lost  even  their  metaphorical  sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the 
contrary,  where  it  is  not  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  Compare 
<^ic.  de  Orat.  '?.  .^5  .•  "  Tantum  est  flumen  gravissimorum  opti- 
morumque  verborum,  tam  integrae  sententiae,  tarn  verae,  tarn 
novae,  tam  sine  pigmentis  fucoque  puerili,  ut  mihi  non  solum 
tu  iiiceiidere  iudicem,  sed  ipse  ardere  videaris."  Argum.  ad 
Terent.  Adr/p//.:  "tanta  iraeundia  incitatus  est,  ut  arderet." 


107. 

rir  TO  PECTORE 


*^  Pectus  pro  eei'his  posuit.  Nam  nunquam  fingitur  pectus,"  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Ad  fraudem  composito  animo,  h.  e.  subdole 
■et  fraudulenter,"  Heyne.  "  Subdolo  animo,  h.  e.  subdole  et 
f raudulenter.  Contrarium  est  '  apertum  pectus '  apud  Cic.  Lael. 
:.'6.  97"  Forbiger.  "Subdole,"  Wagn.  (1861).  " Mit  heucheln- 
derseele,"  Voss.  According  to  this  interpretation,  pectore  adds 
nothing  to  the  sense,  which,  had  the  metre  allowed  it,  had  been 
fully  expressed  by  "  fiote  fatur,"  =  speaks  with  a  feigned  mean- 
ing, a  feigned  mind,  a  feigned  purport.  I.e.,  falsely.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  be  not  a  mistake,  and  whether  pectus — always 
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elsewhere  tlie  breast,  either  literally  or  figuratively — have  not 
here,  too,  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  meaning ;  be  not  here, 
too,  breast,  either  literally  or  figuratively.  That  it  is  not  breast 
literally  being  perfectly  plain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  with  the 
literal  physical  breast,  bvit  with  the  mouth,  we  speak,  oxir  in- 
quiry immediately  limits  itself  to  the  question  whether  pectus 
be  not  here  used  in  its  usual  figurative  sense  of  enaction,  feeling, 
heart,  as  we,   using  a  similar  metaphor,   sometimes  say  (see 

9.  27.J  : 

"  te  vero,  mca  quem  spatiis  propioribus  aetas 
iuseqiiitiir,  venerande  puer,  iam  i/ectorc  toto 
accipio" 

[receive  you  mth  my  whole  feeling,  my  whole  heart].  Auctor 
Dial,  de  CI.  Orat.  28  :  "ut  sincera  et  Integra,  et  nullis  pravita- 
tibus  detorta,  uniuscuiusque  natura  toto  statim  peciora  arriperet 
artes  Iionestas  "  [take  to  itself  with  its  whole  heart]).  And, 
flr.st,  the  meaning :  "  speaks  with  feigned  emotion,  feigned 
feeling,  feigned  heart,"  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  with  feigned  feeling,  feigned  emotion,  feigned  heart, 
Sinon  speaks  all  through,  as,  verse  145 : 

"  his  laciymis  yitam  danras,  et  miscrcscimus  iiltro  ;" 

verse  195  : 

"  talibus  insidiis  perimiqiie  arte  Sinonis 

credita  res,  captiqiie  dolis  laciymisq^uc  coactis 
qiios  neqiie,"  &c.  ; 

and,  secondly,  it  is  in  this  sense  our  author  uses  pectus- 
in the  precisely  parallel  passages,  («),  1.  525  : 

"  maxiiims  Ilioneus  placido  ^ic  pcctorc  fatur  " 

\iioi,  surely,  with  placid  words  or  meaning,  hut  with  placid 
animus,  i^lacid  feeling],     (h),  9.  740  : 

"  oUi  subridens  sedatoy«f 'ore  Turnus'' 

\jiot,  siu-ely,  with  sedate  words  or  meaning,  hd  \\\i\\  sedate 
animus,   sedate  feeling,  sedate  heart].     And,   especially,  (c), 

10.  555  : 

.     .     ' '  ti'uucumqiie  tepcntem 
proyolTcns  super  haec  \m-aaQ.o  pectore  fatiir  '' 
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[noi  says  these  words  with  hostile  meaning,  but  these  words 
with  hostile  feeling,  hostile  heart,  hostile  animus  J.  Compare 
also  (a),  Ovid,  IVisi.  2.  561  (Ovid  supplicating  the  clemency 
of  Augustus)  : 

"aspicias,  qTiantuni  decleris  mitd  pirtoi-is  ipse  ; 

quoqiie  fayore  aaimi  teque  tuosqiie  canam  " 

[with  how  much  feeling,  how  much  lo\'e,  how  much  affection 
you  have  yourself  inspired  me].     («•),  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  3.  !i'i  : 

"  di  quoqiic  habcnt  oculos ;  di  quoque  pectus  haljcnt. 
si  deus  ipse  forem,  niimen  sine  fraiide  liccvct 
f oemina  meudaci  f alleret  ore  menm ' ' 

(where  "  pectus "  can  be  nothing  else  than  feeling,  suseepti- 
hility  of  the  impression,  made  by  heauty,  of  the  passion  of  love). 
if),  Ovid,  Ep.  IG.  305  (Paris  to  Helen,  of  Menelaus)  : 

' '  hvinccine  tii  speres  homineni  sine  pectore  dotes 
posse  satis  formae,  Tyndari,  nosse  tiiae  f" 

[man  without  feeling,  without  sensibility],  {g),  Ovid,  Mcf. 
13.  290  (Ulysses,  of  Ajax)  :  "  rudis  et  sine  pectore  miles  " 
[without  feeling,  without  sensibility].  (I*),  Ovid,  ex  Ponto, 
Ji..l.n: 

"da  mihi,  si  quid  ea  est,  hebetantem pecfo;-;?  Lethen" 

[Lethe,  that  dulls  the  feeling,  the  sensibility].  (»),  Catull. 
Epith.  Pel.  et  Thet.  68  (of  Aiiadne) : 

' '  sed  neque  turn  mitrae,  neque  turn  fluitantis  amictus 
ilia  vicem  curans,  toto  ex  te  pectore,  Tlieseu, 
toto  animo,  tota  pendcbat  perdita  nicnte" 

(where  "  pectore,"  being  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
"  animo  "  and  "  mente,"  cannot  be  the  literal  breast,  can  only  be 
feeling).  [J),  Hor.  Ep.  1.  4-  6  ■"  "  non  tu  corpus  eras  sine 
pectore"  [a  body  without  feeling,  without  sensibility].  (/*'), 
liucan,  7.  701  (of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia) : 

"  quo  i?^Y7f/jr  Roniar.i 
intrabit,  f actus  eampis  i'elicior  istis  ' ' 

[with  what  feeling?    with  what   emotion?]      {I),  Yal.   Flacc. 
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y.  -333  (of  Aeetes  moulding  the  passion  ("pectora")  wMch  Jason's 
demand  of  tlie  fleece  has  excited  in  him) : 

"  interea  quoniam  belli  piignaeque  propinquae 
cura  prior,  fingit  placidifs  iei-a,  peetora  dictis" 

[motilds  his  fierce  feehng,  his  fierce  passion].  (»»),  Claud.  ^ 
Cons.  Honor.,  p.  60  (of  the  tmbought  affection  of  the  army  for 
Honorius)  : 

' '  perdurat  non  empta  fides,  nee  pectom  merces 
aUigat.  ipsa  suo  pro  pignore  castra  latorant. " 

{ii),  Yal.  Flaoc.  1.  642  (Neptune  speaking  of  the  Argo) : 

.     .  ' ' '  hanc  [Argo]  nuM  Pallas 

ot  soror  hanc,'  inqiiit,  '  jmilcens  mea  pectora  fletu 
abstulerint ' ' ' 

[soothing,  softening  my  feeling].  And,  above  all,  (o),  Quintil. 
Iiisi.  10.  7.  15 :  "  Quare  capiendae  sunt  illae,  de  quibus  dixi, 
rerum  imagines,  quas  Yocari  tpavraaiaQ  indicavimus,  omniaque 
de  quibus  dicturi  erimus,  personae,  qtiaest  tones,  spes,  met  us,  ha- 
benda  in  oculis,  in  affectus  recipienda  ;  p)ectus  [feeling]  est  enim 
quod  disertos  facit,  et  vis  mentis.  Ideoque  imperitis  quoque, 
si  modo  sunt  aliquo  affectu  concitati,  verba  non  desunt."  The 
commentators,  therefore,  are  wrong  in  their  interpretation,  and 
ricTO  PECTOKE  is  not  ficte,  i.e.,  verbis  fictis,  but  ficto 
aff  ectu,  with  feigned  emotion,  with  an  affectation  of  emotion. 
But  with  what  kind  of  feigned  emotion,  what  kind  of  "  fic- 
tum  pectus,"  is  it  that  Sinon  speaks  ?  Are  we  left  to  conclude 
from  the  "  his  lacrymis  "  and  "  miserescimus  "  of  verse  145,  the 
"  lacrymis  coactis"  of  196,  and  the  kind  words  of  comfort  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Priam,  verses  148  and  149,  that  Sinon 's 
feigned  emotion  is  that  of  a  heart-broken  man,  a  man  bowed 
to  the  ground  with  affliction  and  sorrow  ?  No,  we  are  not.  Our 
author  is  quite  precise  and  particular.  Sinon  is  paa'itans,  all 
over  in  a  flutter  of  agitation  and  apprehension  ;  and  this  flutter 
not  being  real — for  he  is 

.     .     .     ' '  fidens  animi  atque  in  iitrunique  paratus 
sou  versare  dolos  sen  ccrtae  oceumbere  morli  " — 

FICTO  PECTORE  is  added  for  the  pm-pose  of  reminding  us  that 
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it  is  not :  he  proceeds  flurried,  and  speaks  with  feigned  emotion ; 
the  feigned  emotion  with  which  he  speaks  being  the  flutter 
(pAviTANs)  with  which  he  proceeds.  Compare  Ovid,  Ileroid. 
19.191  (Hero  to  Leander) : 

"  sod  inilii,  caoruleas  quotics  oliYortor  ad  Hildas, 

nescio  qime pnridwn  irigora pectus  habent,'' 

where  "  pectus,"  directly  and  immediately  connected  with 
"  pavidum,"  is  (although  somewhat  more  literally  breast  than 
the  "  pectus  "  of  our  text)  still  the  sentient,  feeling  breast,  not 
at  all  the  meaning,  intending  breast ;  not  at  all  the  thoughts, 
sentiments,  or  ideas. 

FiCTO  PECTORE  is  thus  the  complement  of  pavitans,  and  the 
entire  sense  of  the  two  sentences,  peosequituk  pavitaxs  and 
FICTO  PECTORE  FATUE,  is  prosequitur  f  icto  pavore,  or  f  icto 
pavore  fatur  or  prosequitur  ficte  pavitans,  or  ficte 
pavitans  fatur — the  second  verb  contributing  nothing  to  the 
sense,  and  being  added  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
second  of  the  two  sentences  into  which  the  author  has  thought 
proper  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect  and  the  more  easy  com- 
pletion of  his  verse  to  divide  the  thought  prosequitur  ficto 
pavore,  or  ficto  pavore  fatur,  or  prosequitur  ficte 
pavitans,  or  ficte  pavitans  fatur. 


112—115. 

CUM  1AM  HIC  TKABIBUS  COKTEXTUS  ACERNIS 
STARET  EQUUS  TOTO  SOXUERUNT  AETHERE  NIMBI 
SUSPENSI  EURYPYLUM  SCI  TATUM  ORACULA  PHOEBI 
MITTIAIUS 

VAJi.  LBCT. 

sciTATTTM  I  Med.  (thus  SCITANTVM).  Ill  Mod. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ; 
W.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne ;  Brunok;  Wakef . ;  Pott. 

SCITAKIEM  I  Pal.  II  "  In  Longobardico  cod.  sciXAXTEMlegimus,"  Pierius. 
Ill  Rol.  Steph. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Voss;  Lad.  ;  Haxipt; 
Ribb. 
0   Vat.,  Horn.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 
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The  reading  of  the  Medioean,  sciTATnr,  is  confirmed  both,  by  Liv.  5.  15 : 
"  ftviidnam  eo  dii  portenderent  prodigio,  missi  soiscitatum  oratores  adi 
Delphiouni  oraculum  ;"  and  by  Isoan.  4.  254 : 

"  hie  patriae  et  propriis  scifatinn  oracula  regnis 
vcnerat." 


Staret. — "  Staret,  esset,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  This  is  neitheK 
to  interpret  Yirgil,  nor  to  understand  poetry.  Stare  is,  indeed, 
one  of  those  verbs  which  are  used  in  the  Latin  language  in  place 
of  esse,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  lose  its  own  proper 
meaning.  Staret  places  the  horse  before  our  eyes,  not  merely 
existing,  but  standing  there,  a  remarkable,  striking  object.  The 
object  is  the  more  striking,  the  picture  the  more  vivid,  not  only, 
on  account  of  the  position  of  staret — first  word  in  its  own  verse, 
and  preceded  by  an  introduction  raising  expectation,  viz.,  tra- 
BiBtJS  coNTEXTUs  ACERNis  (see  Rem.  on  2. 247)  — but  on  account 
of  its  being  itself  placed  before  its  nominative.  The  same  verb, 
in  the  selfsame  position  in  the  verse,  preceded  by  a  similar  intro- 
duction, and  preceding  in  the  same  manner  its  nominative,  will 
be  found  applied  to  a  real  living  horse,  4.  135  : 

.     .     .     "  ostroque  insignis  et  auro 
siat  sonipes," 

and  with  the  same  effect,  that  of  placing  before  our  eyes,  if  we- 
only  deign  to  use  them,  the  horse,  not  merely  being  or  existing, 
but  standing  there  bodily ;  exactly  as  the  same  verb  in  the  sam& 
position  in  the  verse  and  similarly  preceding  its  own  nominative- 
places  so  livelily  before  us  the  three  hundred  horses,  not  merely 
being  or  existing  in  the  stables  of  Latinus,  but  standing  there, 
7.  27.5  : 

"  stabaiit  ter  centum  nitidi  in  praesepibus  altis." 

It  is  in  the  same  way  the  urn  is  said  not  to  be  or  exist,  but  to 
stand,  at  6.  22  :  "  stat  duotis  sortibus  urna  ;"  the  tower  is  said 
to  stand,  6.  554 :  "  stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras;"  the  altars  are 
said  to  stand,  4.  509  :  "  stant  arae  circum ;"  the  silex  is  said 
to  stand,  8.  233  :  "  stabat  acuta  silex  ;"  and  this  very  wooden 
horse  itself  is  said  to  stand,  Hom.  Od.  8.  505 :  wg  o  fxev  EcrrijKsi. 
And  such,  I  believe,  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  use  mad& 
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by  Virgil  of  stare,  viz.,  to  express  either,  as  here,  literal,  or 
(as  2.  162  : 

"  oranis  spes  Danaum  et  coojiti  flclucia  helli 
Palladis  auxiliis  semper  stetif," 

Avhere  see  Eera.)  figurative   standing,  never  to  express  mere 
existence  or  esse. 

The  use  of  stare  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  by 
Heyne  is  happily  not  to  be  found  either  in  Virgil,  or,  as  far  as 
my  memory  at  this  moment  serves  me,  in  other  first-class  Latin 
writers.  To  the  great  disgust  of  the  Latin  scholar,  it  is  very 
frequent  in  Italian  writers,  even  of  the  first  class  (as  Dante, 
Inferno,  J4-  13  : 

"  altre  stcinno  a  giacere,  altre  stamio  erte, 
quella  col  capo,  e  queUa  con  le  piante  "), 

and  in  Italy  jars  on  his  ear  many  times  every  day  in  the  ordi- 
nary salutation  :  "  Come  sta  ?"     Then  there  is  the  Sp.  estar. 

SusrExsi.  "SoUieiti,  dubii  quid  facerent,"  Heyne.  The 
latter  part  of  the  definition  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  for- 
mer. Suspensus  is  not  sollicitus,  anxious,  uneasj'-,  but 
suspended,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and,  because  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  doing  nothing  ;  suspended,  not  merely  mentally,  but  in  act, 
at  a  nonplus,  oTropia  Kixonfuvoi ,  as  Euripides  {Iphirj.  Aul.  80) 
says  of  the  same  persons  in  that  precisely  similar  situation  at 
Aulis  which  is  referred  .to  at  verse  116.  Compare  («),  4.  9  : 
"  quae  me  msjjcnsani  insomnia  terrent  ?"  [not  sollicitam,  but, 
as  is  plain  from  the  context,  irresohite,  undecided,  taking  no 
step,  suspended  from  action  by  the  terrifying  dreams  ("  insom- 
nia terrent  "),  the  effect  of  which  iipon' her  is  so  great  that  it  is 
only  after  her  sister  has  encouraged  her — 

"  his  dictia  incensiim  animiim  inflammavit  amore, 
spemqne  dedit  dubiae  mcnti,  solvitque  piidorem" — 

that  she  begins  to  act  ("  principio -delubra  adeunt,"  &c.)3-  Also 
(A),  2.  728  : 

"  nunc  omnes  terrent  anrac,  sonns  excitat  omnis 
sHspnisiim  et  paiitcr  comitique  onerique  timentcni" 

[«o/  anxious,    hut  irresolute,  undecided  whether  to  go   on  or 
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stop — otherwise  the  poet  has  failed  to  convey  the  full  picture, 
and  the  words  "  omnes  terrent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omuis '  are 
withoiit  their  most  ordinary  and  natural  consequence] .  And  [v), 
Sil.  15.  460  : 

"ille,  ubi  sKsjieiisi  Patres,  et  cm-ia  vocem 
posceret,  iit  cantu  dueebat  corda  Seuatus" 

[where  the  fathers  were  at  a  nonplus,  did  not  know  what  step 
to  take].  That  suspensus  is  not  sollicitus,  but  suspended, 
luuuj'uuj  undetermined,  aj)pears  further  from  the  marked  distinc- 
tion made  by  Cicero  between  the  two  terms,  ad  AH.  2.  18  (ed. 
Orelli)  :  "  intellexi,  quam  sicspenso  animo  et  sollicito  scire  averes, 
quid  esset  novi;"  de  Leg.  Arjrar.  1.  8  (ed.  Orelli)  :  "  soUicitain 
niihi  civitatem  suspicione,  susjjensam  metu,  perturbatam  vestris 
legibus  et  concionibus  et  seditionibus,  tradidistis."  Compare 
Manil.  1.  66  : 

"nam  rudis  ante  illos,  millo  disciimine,  vita 
iu  speciem  conversa  operiim  ratione  carebat, 
et  stupefacta  novo  pe-mlebat  lumine  mundi," 

where  "  pendebat  stupefacta,"  hung  stupefied,  is  equivalent  to  : 
remained  stupefied,  not  able  or  not  knowing  how  to  advance. 


119-126.    . 

ABGOLICA RECUSAT 


AuGOLicA,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence.  It  was  this  word 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  horror.  No  matter 
how  much  blood  was  to  be  shed,  if  it  had  not  been  Argolic  blood 
there  would  have  been  no  horror.  To  aid  the  effect  of  the 
word  and  point  out  the  precise  meaning  and  import,  our  author 
has  placed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  position,  viz.,  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
line,  from  the  rest  of  which  it  is  separated  by  an  abrupt  and 
complete  pause.     See  Eem.  on  2.  246. 
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Cui  FATA  PARENT,  QL'EM  TOSCAT  Al'OLLO. — Cui  FATA  PAREKT, 

theme  ;  quem  poscat  apollo,  variation  ;  quem  corresponding  to 
CUI,  POSCAT  to  PARENT,  and  APOi.Lo  to  FATA,  as  if  he  had  said  : 
who  it  is  for  whom  the  fates  are  preparing  ruin ;  who  it  is  whom 
Apollo,  the  oracle  of  the  fates,  demands.  That  this  is  the  true 
structure  is  placed  bej'ond  doubt  by  Stat.  Theh.  3.  700 : 

"hie  certo  est,  quem  fata  dabant,  quem  dixit  ApoUo," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  same  fata  and  the  same  Apollo, 
but  the  same  repeated  relati\e,  the  same  rhythm,  and  the  same 
theme  and  variation,  and  where  "  fata  "  is  the  nominative.  Who 
is  there  who,  observing  that  the  two  relatives  in  the  line  of 
Statins  have  one  and  the  same  antecedent,  does  not  at  once  con- 
clude that  the  two  relatives  in  the  line  of  Virgil  must  have  one 
and  the  same  antecedent ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  received  read- 
ing GUI  is  not  to  be  ejected  to  make  room  either  for  Peerlkamp's 
conjectural  quid,  or  for  Dietsch's  no  less  conjectm-al  quod  or 
QUAE,  each  of  the  three  requiring  an  antecedent  of  its  own  ? 
AVho  is  there  who,  observing  that  "  fata  "  in  Statius's  line  is 
the  nominative  to  "  dabant,"  and  varied  in  "  Apollo,"  does  not 
immediately  conclude  that  fata  in  Virgil's  line  is  the  nomina- 
tive to  PARENT,  and  varied  in  apollo,  and  that  the  alteration 
proposed  in  the  Misc.  Obserr.,  p.  86,  of  parent  into  paret  is  as 
little  called  for  as  it  is  little  in  accordance  with  Apollo's  recog- 
nized office  and  mission — that  of  announcing,  not  at  all  that  of 
ordering  or  disposing  of,  the  future,  as  in  3.  2.j1  : 

"  quae  Phoebo  pater  omnipoteus,  mihi  Phoebvis  Apollo 
praedi.iU  ?  " 

Thus,  as  I  am  fain  to  hope,  is  set  at  rest  a  question  so  long  at 
issue  among  Virgilian  students  ;  and  not  only  the  reading  of  the 
manuscripts  justified,  but  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  the  majo- 
'  rity  of  commentators,  viz.,  that  fata  is  in  the  nominative,  es- 
tablished as  against  that  of  Freudenberg  {Spicil.  Vindic.  Viry.) 
and  those  who,  quoting  Ovid,  Met.  Ik.  filJ  : 

"  talia  fingebam  misero  mihi  fata  paraii," 

insist  that  fata  is  the  accusative,  and  the  sense  either  cui  illi 
parent  fata  (an  interpretation  to  which  there  is  the  special 
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objection  that  there  was  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  foul  play),  or 
GUI  ea  verba  (verses  116-119)  parent  fata,  to  which  there  is 
the  no  less  strong  ohjeotion  that  the  plural  ea  vevha  cannot  con- 
sistently be  supplied  after  the  singular  quae  vox  immediately 
preceding. 

The  verb  parare  has  been  («)  repeatedly  joined  with  the 
nominative  fata  by  Lucan,  as  2.  131 : 

"  iUe  fuit  vitae  Mario  modus,  omnia  passo, 
quae  peior  fortuna  potest,  atque  omnibus  uso, 
quae  melior,  mensoque,  homini  qvdifata  parare/if," 


and  G.  783 


.     .     .     "  cpiid  fata  jMi'a rent 
hil^kic,  "Weber]  feeere  palam  ;" 


(b) ,  once  with  the  same  nominative  by  Seneca,  Oedipits,  38 : 

"  iamiam  aliquid  in  nos  fata  ■moliii  para/it;" 

(c),  once  with  the  nominative  fortuna  by  Valerius  Flaccus, 
1.  3"26:  "sin  aliud  Fortuna  parat ;"  («i),  once  with  the  nomi- 
native superi  by  Silius,  1.  136: 

" msigna, pai'ant  superi;  tonat  alti  regia  caeli, 
bellantemque  lovem  cerno ;" 

and,  (c),  once  by  our  author  himself  with  the  nominative 
"  [vos,  o]  di  patrii,"  9.  247  : 

"  di  patiii,  quomm  semper  sub  nuniine  Troia  est, 
uon  tamen  oninino  Teucros  delere paratis" 

— instances  to  which  might  be  added  very  numerous  others,  but 
slightly  different  in  construction,  in  which  either  the  fates  or  the 
gods  are  said  parare,  to  prepare,  whether  good  or  evil,  for 
men ;  as  ,Lucan,  2.  68  : 

"  '  nou  alios,'  inquit,  '  motus  Umcfata  parabant 
quum,'  "  &c. 

Ibid.,  1.  6U'2 : 

'■ '  aut  hie  en-at,'  ait",  '  miUa  cum  lege  per  aevum 
mimdus,  et  ineerto  discun-unt  sidera  motu ; 
aut,  si  fata  movent,  urbi  generique  parattir 
humane  matura  lues.' " 
Ibkl,  6^9  : 

"  quod  cladis  genus,  o  superi,  qua  i^este  paratis 
saevitiamf" 
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Ibid.  2.  U : 

■     ■  "  rector  Olymjii, 

sit  subitum,  quodeiinquc  pai-dn." 

Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.  735  (ed.  Eitschl) : 

.      .     •     "  acquum  fuit 
dcos  Jin i-aflsse,  xino  cxomplo  no  onincs  vitam  viverent." 

Acn.  5.  l.'i  :  ''  quidve,  pater  Neptune,  paras?" 

Fata  parent,  the  fates  may  be  preparing,  as  Cic.  ad 
Qnijif.  frafr.  3.  9  :  "  Pompeius  abest ;  Appius  miscet ;  Hirrus 
pairtt "  [Hirrus  is  preparing]. 

Quae  sint  ea  xumixa  divum,  tlagitat.  "  Qui  sint  ii  dii, 
scilicet,  qui  tarn  atrocia  postulent,  ut,  quasi  dubitans  nee  credens 
id  fieri  posse,  quaerat  Ulixes,  num  dii  sint,  qui  talia  postulare 
possint,"  Dietseh  {Theolog.  Virg.,  p.  o).  This  is  not  the  meaning. 
Ulysses  merely  demands  an  explanation  of  the  kumina — will  or 
pleasure  of  the  gods  as  announced  by  the  oracular  response — 
first,  because  it  is  to  give  this  explanation  Calchas  refuses  : 

MS  QUIXOS  SILET  ILIE  DIES,  TECTUSQUE  HECUSAT 
PRODEKE  VOCE  SUA  QVEMQUAM,  ArT  orPONEllE  MORTI  ; 

and  secondly,  because  the  exactly  corresponding  expression, 
3.  100  :  "  cuncti  quae  sint  ea  moenia  quaerunt,"  contains  no 
reprobation  of  the  "  moenia  "  spoken  of,  but  only  the  simple 
inquiry  what  those  "  moenia  "  are.  iServius,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly right  in  his  gloss  :  "  quaeritur  modo  non  quid  dicant 
(nam  planum),  sed  quis  debeat  immolari." 

Numina,  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  gods  concealed  under 
the  mysterious  oracidar  announcement.  See  Eem.  on  "  perverso 
numine,"  7.  584  ;  and  on  "  baud  numine  nostro,"  2.  396. 

Aktificis  scelxjs.  Precisely  the  converse  expression  is  used 
by  Euripides,  Med.  IflO  (ed.  Pors.)  : 

KaKccy  Se  TravTtiiv  tckto  yes  a'o(pcaTaTaL 

Tectus.  That  TECTUS  is  here  used,  not  in  its  derived  sense 
of  secret,  but  in  its  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  covered,  i.  e., 
shut  up,  or  closed  up,  viz.,  in  his  dwelling,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Statius's  imitation  {Theb.  3.  570)  : 
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' '  ille  nee  aspectiini  vulgi,  nee  ficla  tyraimi 
colloqida,  aiit  coetus  proeenim  perferre,  sed  of)-d 
•serle  tfffi,  et  siiperum  daimis  negat  acta  fateri." 

Compare  also  Stat.  ihid.  G21.;  Acn.  7.  600  (of  Latinus)  : 

"  saepsit  se  tectis,  rerumque  reliquit  habenas;" 

r.  618  (also  of  Latinus)  : 

"  abstimiit  tactu  pater  aversusque  refugit 
foeda  ministeria  et  caeeis  se  condidit  umbris  ;" 

Soph.  Oed.  Tijr.  320  (Tiresias  refusing  to  acquaint  Oedipus  witb 
his  guilt) :  a<piQ  fi   ig  oikov^. 


129-137. 

COMPOSITO VIDEXDI 


RuMPiT  YOCEM.  Compare  Div.  Paul,  ad  Gahit.  U-  S7  :  pri^ov  Kat 
/3oi)(Toi',  rj  ouK  wSivovaa,  where  Wakefield,  with  his  usual  rough 
^'igour,  "  /.  <?.,  prj^ov  /Soijv.  Nos  Angli  pariter  looutionem  break  do 
sonis  [he  should  have  said  de  flatii]  usurpamus,  sed  illis  quidem 
minime  honestis  et  ah  altera  porta  erumpentibus."  He  might 
have  still  more  appositely  quoted  Shakesp.  Com.  of  Errors,  .3. 1 : 

' '  a  man  may  break  a  woril  with  you,  sir,  and  words  arc  but  wind ; 
ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  be  break  it  not  behind." 

CoNVERSA  TULERE.  "  Passi  sunt  verti  " — "  conversa  passi 
sunt,"  say  Euaeus,  Yoss,  Jahn,  Forhiger,  Kappes  and  Weidnei*. 
"  Converterunt,"  say  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Gossrau ;  whil& 
Conington  hesitates  between  the  former  of  these  interpretations; 
and  that  which  I  advocated  in  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Yoj^age,'" 
vi/.,  "  converterunt  et  tulerunt,  turned  and  carried  to,"  i.  e.,  "not 
only  turned  to  but  carried  to  " — an  interpretation  which  I  now 
find  to  have  been  La  Cerda's  before  it  was  mine,  and  before  I 
adduced  in  support  of  it  Aen.  h-  216:   "furiis  ineeiisa  feror,"" 
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TuLERE  is  after  all  so  vague,  and  therefore  so  weak  and  in- 
significant a  word,  that  too  mucli  fault  is  not  to  be  found  with 
those  commentators  who  regard  it  as  here  serving  merely  to 
make  out  the  verse  and  give  the  participle  the  force  of  a  finite 
verb.  On  a  similar  occasion  Livy  (5.  47) — happily  for  himself 
not  under  the  necessity  of  either  measuring  the  length  or  count- 
ing the  number  of  his  syllables — has  expressed,  forcibly  and 
without  any  ambiguity,  the  thought  which  our  so  much  and 
often  so  justly  vaunted  author  has  here  required  two  to  express 
weakly,  lamely,  and  ambiguously :  "  Tum  vigiles  eius  loci,  qua 
fefellerat  aseendens  hostis,  citati ;  et  quum  in  omnes  more 
miHtari  se  animadversurum  Q,.  Sulpicius  tribunus  militum  pro- 
nunciasset ;  consentiente  clamore  militum,  in  untim  vigilem  conii- 
cientium  culpam,  deterritus,  a  ceteris  abstinuit :  reum  haud 
dubium  eius  noxae,  approbantibus  cunctis,  de  saxo  deiecit." 

ErIPUI,    FATEOR,     LETO    me    et     VINCULA    RUPI. YiNCULA, 

"  quibus  ligatus  servabatur,  et  ad  aram  adducebatiu',"  Heyne. 
No,  Thiel  is  right ;  vincula  is  not  to  be  taken  too  strictly.  It 
is  merely  confinement,  state  of  restraint,  state  of  being  a  prisoner 
— VINCULA  KUPi,  I  broke  away,  burst  from  among  my  guards, 
from  the  confinement  in  which  I  was  held.  Compare  1.  58 : 
"  vinclis  et  careers  frenat,"  where  the  meaning  is,  as  correctly 
explained  by  Heyne  himself,  not  nith  chains  and  a  prison  (the 
winds  not  having  been  chained),  but  with  the  restraint  of  a 
prison.     Compare  also  8.  651  : 

"  et  fluvium  vincUs  innaret  Cloelia  rttpth" 

\_not  her  chains  being  broken,  liit  her  confinement,  or  state  of 
custody,  being  broken — "  frustrata  ctistodes,"  Liv.  2.  13].  Also 
12.29: 

"  victus  amore  tui,  cogflato  sanguine  victus, 
coniugis  et  maestae  laerymis,  vincla  omnia  ri(2n, 
promissani  eripui  genero,  arnia  impia  sumpsi." 

Ovid,  Fast.  If..  602  : 

"  statc[iie  semel  iuncti  riimpere  vincla  tori." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  2.  3 : 

'.'  scilicet  asserui  iam  me,  rapiqae  catenas  ; 
et  quae  depuduit  ferre,  tulisso  pudet" 
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— examples,  the  two  former  of  the  use  of  the  expression  rum- 
pere  vincula,  the  latter  of  the  use  of  the  even  more  precise 
expression  rumpere  catenas,  in  a  still  less  literal  sense,  the 
confinement  or  bondage  spoken  of  beitig  not  even  so  much  as 
physical,  only  moral.  Sinon's  chains  had  been  already  taken 
off,  and  he  was  standing  at  the  altar  with  the  sacred  fiUet  round 
his  head  (verses  155  and  156),  when  he  burst  away  from  among 
the  hands  of  his  executioners  ("  vincula  rupit  et  eripuit  se  leto"). 
See  E.em.  on  "  vinclis  et  oareere  frenat,"  1.  58. 

"Wagner  (1861)  does  not  know  what  vincula  are  here  spoken 
of,  but  is  quite  sm'e  they  are  not  the  same  as  those  spoken  of  ia 
verse  147 :  "  Quae  vincuj.a  ?  certe  non  ea  quae,  vers.  147, 
commemorantur" — a  piece  of  information  second  in  importance 
to  none  in  his  entire  work,  the  vincla  of  verse  147  being  those 
Trojan  TiNCLA  with  which  Sinon  is  brought  bound  before  Priam 
and  from  which  Priam  now  orders  him  to  be  relieved  (atque 

AECTA  LEVARI  AINCLA  ITJBET  PKIAMUs)  ;  and  the  VINCULA  of  OUT 

text  being  those  (Grecian)  vincula  from  which  he  had  previously 
broken  loose  (eripui,  fateor,  leto  me,  et  a'incula  hupi).  In 
his  next  edition  Wagner's  doubt  will  have  been  cleared  up,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  all  this. 

Delitui  dum  vela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent.  I  adhere  to 
the  received  punctuation,  and  reject  that  of  Heyne,  which  places 
the  words  darent  si  forte  between  two  commas  so  as  to  refer 
^'ELA  not  to  DAKEXT,  biit  to  DEDISSENT.  I  am  determined  to  this 
choice,  not  only  by  the  reasons  assigned  by  Wagner,  but  by  the 
very  remarkable  parallel,  verse  756  : 

' '  inde  domum  si  forte  pedem,  si  forte  tulisset, 
me  refero." 

Patriam  antiquam. — Antiquam,  not  merely  old["  Pristinam, 
nihil  amplius,"  Heyne),  but,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  dear 
old  ("  der  heimath  alte  gefilde,"  Voss) — old,  and  because  of  its 
being  old,  and  therefore  associated  with  so  many  recollections, 
dear.  This  suggested  meaning,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  does  not 
accompany  the  word  into  the  English  language,  but  is  found  in 
the  Saxon  derivative  old,  which  therefore  and  not  "  ancient"  is 
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the  word  -wliich  correspouds  with  the  a^tiquaii  of  our  text. 
Thus  we  never  say  in  this  sense  "  ancient  England,"  or  "  an- 
t^ient  Ireland,"  but  always  "  old  England,"  and  "  old  Ireland  ;" 
never  "  the  good  ancient  times,"  but  always  "  the  good  old 
times."      Compare  Soph.    Oed.   Ti/r.   139^  :   ra   Trarpia   Xoym 


141-143. 

QUOD  TE  PER  SUPEROS  ET  CONSCIA  XUMINA  YERI 

PER  SI  qtja  est  quae  RESSTAT  ADHUC  MORTALIBUS  USQUAM. 

INTEMERATA  FIDES  ORO 


SuPEROs  and  numina  are  not  two  distinct  co-ordinate  subjects- 
joined  together  in  the  sense  as  they  are  joiaed  together  in  the 
grammar  by  the  eopidative  et.  There  is  in  the  sense  but  one 
subject,  SUPEROS  (i.  e.  the  gods,  appealed  to  by  Sinon  as  con- 
seios  Yeri);  but,  it  being  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  author 
to  connect  conscios  veri  with  that  word  and  at  the  same  time 
Toimd  his  verse,  numina  is  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  supply  the 
necessary  dactyl  in  the  fifth  place,  and  so  a  word  wholly  super- 
Huous  to  the  sense,  and  both  embarrassing  to  and  deceptive  of 
the  reader,  introduced — the  sense  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  superos  conscios  veri;  and  the  reader  being  lured 
away  in  search  of  some  difference  in  meaning  between  superos 
and  NUMiNA  to  accoimt  for  the  latter  alone,  and  not  the  former, 
beiag  conscious  of  truth.  Such  is  the  real  nature  of  the  epesegesis 
so  much  admired  by  those  numerous  readers  who,  to  admire  any- 
thing, require  no  more  than  to  find  it  in  Virgil.  See  Eem.  ou 
"  Italiam  Lavinaque  littora,"  1.  6-9,  and  concluding  paragraplt 
of  Rem.  on  "  molem  et  montes  altos,"  1.  65. 

Fides. — "  Fides  quam  hie  inclamat  est  iusti  rectique  obser- 
yantia,  h.  l,  iuris  divini  et  humanitatis,"  Heyne ;  as  if  Sinoit 

7* 
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adJTired  Priam  by  his  reverence  for  the  gods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  his  respect  for  right  and  justice  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  the  meaning.  There  is  neither  a  double  adjuration,  nor  is 
fides  ever  "  observantia  iusti  rectique."  For  (l),the  adjuration 
is  not  double,  but  single  and  simple, — "  I  adjure  thee  by  the- 
gods  and  by  intemerata  fides,  if  there  is  any  among  men," 
?'.  e.  by  the  intemerata  fides  of  the  gods,  and  men  if,  iadeed,. 
tliere  is  any  such  thing  among  men  ;  plainly  an  adaptaltion  to- 
the  epo  of  the  "pro  deum  atque  hominum  fidem"  of  every-day 
life,  and  the  genteel  comedy.  Compare  6.  458  (Aeneas  address- 
ing the  shade  of  Dido) : 

.     .     .     "  per  sidera  iuro 
per  siiperos,  et  si  qunflcUs  teUure  sub  ima  est." 

'I  swear  by  the  gods  above,  and  by  whatever  fides  there  is 
here  in  Hades,"  i.e.,  "I  swear  by  the  fides  both  of  the  gods 
above,  and  of  the  Manes ;  and  (*),  fides  is  not  "  observantia 
iusti  rectique,  i.  e.  iuris  divini  et  humanitatis,"  but,  as  fides  is 
always  and  ia variably /««</*,  the  keeping  inviolate  of  one's  word, 
promise,  or  pledge  (as  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  7 :  "  Fundamentum  est 
autem  iustitiae  Jides ;  id  est,  dictorum  conventorumque  constantia 
et  Veritas");  in  other  words,  fides  is  moral  truth.  Compare 
11.  511 : 

.     .     .     "  ut  fama^r&wi  missique  reportant 
exploratores" 

[as  public  rumour  and  the  report  of  our  scouts  pledge  us  their 
faith,  i.  e.  assure  us] ;  4.  597  :  "  en  destra  Jidesque,"  [see  how 
he  has  kept  his  pledged  faith]  ;  4.  552  : 

"  non  servata^ffos,  cineri  promissa  Syehaeo." 

And  such,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  fides  wherever  it  occiu's,  and  it  is  also  the  meaning  of 
our  English  derivative  and  parallel.  Faith,  as  Clarke,  Sermon,  8. 
"  The  word  faith  always  contains  the  notion  of  faithfulness  or 
fidelity." 

It  being  Siaon's'first  and  principal  object,  failing  which  all  he 
could  say  or  do  would  be  worse  than  useless,  to  convince  his  hearers 
of  his  moral  truth,  of  his  fides  [Gr.  to  ttkttov,  It.  kalfd,  Fr.  Io>/- 
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nut^),  nothing  coiild  be  more  proper  than  his  adjuring  Priam  hy 
the  FIDES,  i.  p.  moral  truth,  of  gods  and  men,  especially  of  the 
gods  who  knew  the  facts,  the  absolute  truth  (conscia  nlmina 
vERi),  and  would  themselves  their  own  fides  being  intemerata, 
testify  truly.  Into  what  court  were  ever  more  competent  wit- 
nesses brought — unimpeachable  themselves,  and  acquainted 
besides  with  all  the  facts?  Never  in  any  treatise  of  Ethics 
were  the  two  so  essentially  diiferent  kinds  of  truth  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  from  each  other:  the  verum,  or  the  true 
in  fact  and  independently  of  opinion;  and  the  fides,  or  true  in 
opinion  independently  of  fact.  In  like  manner,  6.  458,  it  being 
Aeneas's  first  and  principal  object  to  convince  Dido  of  his  fides, 
his  moral  truth  and  sincerity,  his  appeal  is  as  before  to  the  fides 
or  moral  truth  and  sincerity  ;  but  being  no  longer  among  men, 
liis  appeal  is  no  longer  to  the  same  fides,  the  same  moral  truth 
and  sincerity  as  before,  viz.,  the  fides  of  gods  and  men,  but 
to  the  fides  of  the  gods  and  of  those  among  whom  he  now 
finds  himself,  viz.,  the  Manes  : 

.     .     .     "  per  siilera  iuro 
per  superos,  et  si  qua.^rfrs  telhire  sub  ima  est." 

On  the  .contrary,  Aeneas's  object  in  his  first  interview  with  Dido 
being  not  to  inspire  her  with  confidence  in  his  words  (entire  con- 
fidence being  already  and  beforehand  placed  in  them  by  the 
guileless,  generous,  and  candid  queen),  but  to  express  his  un- 
bounded gratitude  and  everlasting  obligation  to  her,  his  appeal 
is  made  not  to  fides,  but  to  iustitia,  that  iustitia  which, 
whether  to  be  found  in  heaven  or  wherever  else,  would  never 
leave  unrewarded,  such  unexpected  and  unexampled  benignity, 
generosity,  and  munificence  : 

.     .     .     "  si  qua  pios  respectant  numina,  si  quid 
iisquani  iiisf'U'in  est," 

with  which  appeal  to  iustitia,  Ileyne,  followed,  as  I  believe, 
by  most  commentators,  has  confounded  the  very  different  appeal 
in  our  text  to  fides.  Again,  and  with  similar  propriety,  2.  o'-V), 
it  is  neither  to  fides  nor  to  iustitia,  but  to  pietas,  tender- 
heartedness, the  tender-heartedness  of  heaven  (see  Eem.  on 
I.  14),  that  Priam  appeals  when  he  calls  upon  the  gods  to 
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reward,  as  it  deserves,  the  outrage  inflicted  by  Pyrrhus  on  an 
affectionate  tender-hearted  parent : 

"  '  at  tibi  pro  scelere'  exclamat,  '  pro  talibus  ausis, 
di,  si  qua  est  caelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet, 
persolvant  grates  dignas  et  praemia  reddant 
debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  eeruere  letum, 
fecisti,  et  patrios  foedasti  funere  vultus.'  " 

CONSCIA  NUMINA  YERI.       Not  NUMIXA  TEKI,  but  CONSCIA  TEKI 

as,  Aeii.  h-  ^19  : 


"  testatur  moiitura  deos  et  eonsc'ui.  fatl 
sidera." 


Manil.  1.  1 


carmine  divinas  artes  et  conseia  fati 

sidera       

deducere  muudo 

aggredior." 


The  two  expressions  conseia  fati  and  conseia  vcri  are,  indeed, 
nearly  identical,  that  which  is  fated  being  of  course  true,  and 
that  which  is  true  being  fated. 


145. 


MISEKBSCIMUS  ULTRO 


*'  Ultro  autem  non  est  spontc,  nam  iam  rogaverat,  sed  instijKr," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  "Wagner  (1861),  and  Conington. 
"Ultro  est  Ubenfer,  facili promptoque  animo,"  Heyne,  followed 
by  Wagner,  Qitaest.  Vir<j.  "  Non  solum  eius  precibus  et 
lacrymis  impulsi,  sed  nostro  etiani  sensu  commoti,  facili  pronip- 
toque  animo,"  Forbiger.  "  Talibus  lacrymis  ^itam  damus,  et 
MisEEEsciMrs  fcl  Li.TRO ;  nedum  rogati,  ut  ab  hoc  nunc  duri 
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simus,"  Doederlein.  Let  us  try  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of 
this  cloudy  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  in  order  to  aiTive  at 
the  meaning  of  ultko  in  our  text,  of  ulteo  in  connexion  with 
MisEKESciMus,  inquire  first  what  is  the  meaning  of  ultro  else- 
where, what  is  the  proper  and  usual  meaning  of  the  word  ultro. 
The  proper  and  usual  meaning  of  ultro,  like  the  proper  and 
usual  meaning  of  any  other  word,  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by 
induction.      Compare,    accordingly    («),    Caelius    Symposius, 

jLenigm.  96  (of  Echo)  : 

I 
' '  virgo  modesta  sacri  legem  bene  servo  piidoris  ; 
ore  procax  non  sum,  nee  sum  temeraria  lingua  ; 
idtro  nolo  loqui,  sed  do  responsa  loquenti" 

[here  "  ultro"  is  plainly  neither  "  insuper,"  nor  "  facili  prompto- 
que  animo,"  nor  both  togethei',  but  proprio  motu;  i.e.  of 
myself,  taking  the  initiative].     (I»),  Terent.  ^un.  //..  T.  W^  : 

.     .     .     "  novi  ingenium  mulierum  ; 
nolunt,  ubi  veils ;  ubi  uolis,  eupiunt  iittro" 

\J.e.  eupiunt  proprio  motu;  of  themselves,  taking  the  ini- 
tiative],    (c).  Sen.  Hippol.  Uhl  '■ 

"  at  ai  quis  ultro  se  malis  offert  volens, 
seque  ipse  torquet,  perdero  est  dignus  bona, 
queis  nescit  uti" 

[i.e.  proprio  motu  offert].  («i),  Liv.  21.  1:  "  Eomanis 
indignantibus,  quod  victoribus  victi  ultro  inferrent  arma;  Poenis, 
quod  superbe  avareque  crederent  imperitatum  victis  esse"  \_i.  e. 
proprio  motu  inferrent ;  of  themselves,  taking  the  initia- 
tive], (c),  Liv.  26.  17 :  "  Ne  iis  quidem  quae  uliro  dicta  erant 
stabatur"  [/.  e.  proprio  motu  dicta  erant].  (y),  Acn. 
2.193: 

"  ultro  Asiam  maguo  Pelopea  ad  moenia  bello 
venturam" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu,  of  itself,  taking  the 
initiative].     (<gr).  Ibid.  9.  1.20  : 

' '  at  non  audaci  cessit  fiducia  Turno 
ultro  aninlBs  tolUt  dictis  atqixe  iuerepat  ultro  ' 
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[where  also  "  ulfcro"  is  proprio  motu,  of  itself,  taking  tlie 
initiative],     (ft),  10.  312  : 

"  occiso  Therone,  virum  qui  maximiis  ultra 
Aenean  petit" 

[where  also  "  ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     («),  11.  471 : 

"  multaque  se  inensat,  qui  non  acceperit  ultro 
Dardaniiun  Aenean" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     {J),  9.  6: 
"  Tume,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultra'' 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     And  (k),  5.  446: 

"  Entellus  vires  in  ventum  effudit,  et  ultro 
ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
concidit" 

[where  also  (although  we  do  not  usually  employ  the  expression 
proprio  motu  in  such  cases)  "ultro"  is  really  proprio  motu, 
of  himself,  Entellus  being  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  fall]. 
Nor  is  there  one  single  one  either  of  the  examples  adduced  by 
Tursellini  to  show  that  "ultro  ex  contrariis  varias  significa- 
tiones  acoipit,  nam  cum  coacto  opponitur  est  sponte,  cum  petenti 
est  non  petenti "  or  of  the  still  more  numerous  examples  adduced 
by  Wagner  [Quaest.  Virg.)  to  show  that  ultro  is  sometimes 
ii(;  TO  TTE/oav,  sometimes  wtpaioOsv,  in  which  ultro  is  not  simply 
and  without  any  ambac/es  proprio  motu,  auro/^arwc,  avrofio- 
XiDQ,  of  one's  self.     See  Rem.  on  4.  304. 

Let  us  now  see  what  objection  can  be  made  to  ultro  under- 
stood here  also  in  this  its  usual  and  proper  sense :  "  To  these 
tears  we  grant  his  Kfe,  and  pity  him  proprio  motu."  There 
is,  I  am  told,  the  objection  put  forward  by  Servius,  viz.,  that 
ui.TRO,  so  understood,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  lacrymis 
DAMUS.  Their  pity,  I  am  told,  cannot  be  proprio  motu  be- 
cause Sinon  had  besought  it  ("iam  rogaverat")  ;  and  not  only 
had  Sinon  besought  it,  but  the  author  taking  up  in  his  .  .  .  mise- 
REsciMus  Sinon's  most  pitiful  miserere,  miserere,  had  called 
our  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sinon  had  besought  it. 
The  objection  is  not  without  weight  so  long  as  ultro  is  regarded 
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as  belonging  no  less  to  his  lacrymis  vitam  DAMtis  than  to 
MisERESCiMDS,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  lifo  which  we 
have  just  heard  was  granted  to  tears  to  be  granted  proprio 
motu.  But  the  moment  we  confine  the  operation  of  ultro  to 
its  own  clause,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  we  have  Sinon's  life 
granted  to  his  tears,  and  at  the  same  time  his  hearers  so  softened 
that  they  pity  him  proprio  motu.  To  be  sure,  this  softening 
effect  is,  philosophically  speaking,  produced  by  Sinon's  tears, 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  in  nature  as  motion  without  motor 
any  such  thing  as  proprio  motu  at  all;  but  it  is  not  so  felt 
by  the  Trojans,  who  regarded  it  as  Aeneas  describes  it,  viz.,  as 
a  spontaneous  uncaused  proprio  motu  (ultro)  operation  of 
their  own  minds.  We  have  a  precisely  similar  apparently  un- 
caused, but  really  caused,  proprio  motu  of  the  mind  of  Turnus, 
•expressed  by  the  same  ultro,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
book,  where  Turnus,  stimulated  by  the  public  impatience  that 
he  should  come  forward  and  redeem  his  pledge  of  meeting 
Aeneas  in  fight,  not  only  comes  forward,  but 

.     .     .     "  ultro  implacatilis  ardet 
attollitc[ue  animos,'' 

•/.  e.,  proprio  motu  will  not  be  appeased,  but  is  on  fire  for  the 
battle. 

The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  thus  a  climax  of  the  first — 
"  not  merely  do  we  grant  his  life  to  his  tears,  but  we  pity  him 
proprio  motu  also."  Thus,  also,  the  miseeescimus  of  our 
text  is  really  "  insuper,"  but  this  meaning  is  not  contained  in, 
is  only  a  deduction  from,  ulteo. 

To  the  suggestion  of  Gresner :  "  Malim  tamen  ultro  ad  se- 
quentia  referre  :  ulteo  ipse  tiro  primus  manicas,  &c.,  ut  indi- 
cetur  animus  Priami  mitis,  qui  iioii  rogatus,  non  monitus,' denii 
.iubet  Sinoni  vincula."  I  object  (m).  That  his  lacrymis  vitam 
DAMUs  ET  miseeescimus,  "  we  grant  him  his  life  and  pity  him," 
is  a  bald,  a  much  less  fitting,  response  to  Sinon's  thrilling  cry 
for  pity  : 

MISEEEI-tE  LABOKUM 
TANTOEUM  ;  MISERERE  AXIMI  NON  DIGNA  I'EllENTIS. 
HIS  LACRYMIS  TITAM  DAMUS  ET  MISERESCIMUS  ULTRO, 
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"we  grant  his  life  and  pity  him  proprio  m.otu,  i.e.  hy  the; 
impulse  of  our  own  hearts."  {b),  That  ipse  primus  iubet  gains 
nothing,  whatever  it  may  lose,  hy  the  addition  of  ultbo — those- 
words  of  themselves  sufficiently  expressing  the  alacrity  of  Priam,, 
himself  one  of  those  who  "  miseresount"  ulteo.  (e),  That  the; 
euphony  of  the  verse  forhids  the  separation  of  the  sixth  foot 
from  the  fifth  by  a  period.  (<f),  That  such  separation,  if  occur- 
ring at  all  in  the  Aeneid,  is  of  the  rarest ;  and  (c),  That  mise- 
reri  and  ultro  are  not  only  joined -together,  but  joined  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  so  as  to  afford  the  same  sensfr 
as  in  our  text,  by  Ovid,  Art.  Aniat.  3.  679  : 

"  iamdiidiim  persuasus  erit,  miserebitur  tdtro." 


148-156. 

QUISQXJIS FUGI 


The  elder  Heinsius  placed  a  semicolon  at  graios  and  a  comma  at 
ERis.  The  younger  Heinsius,  and,  after  him,  Emmenessius  and 
Burmann,  retain  the  semicolon  at  graios,  but  substitute  a  colon 
for  the  comma  at  eris — correctly,  as  I  think  ;  jN'oster  eris 
being  thrown  in  according  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner  (see  Eems. 
on  Aen.  1.  h. ;  3.  571 ;  U-  U8U  ;  6.  8U,  7 hi  and  882)  parentheti- 
cally between  the  two  connected  verbs  obi.iviscere  and  edis- 
SERE,  and  the  sense  running  thus :  "  forget  the  Greeks  (for  thou, 
shalt  from  henceforward  be  ours)  and  answer  me  truly  these 
questions.  "  "Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  returns  to  the 
punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius,  and  observes  in  his  note : 
"  Comma  post  eris  ponendum,  et  quae  sequuntur  hune  in  modum 
accipienda  :  ao2}i'oinde  edissere  ;"  thus  separating  the  two  simi- 
lar verbs,  and  connecting  the  two  dissimilar.  In  his  Praestahilm\ 
however,  the  same  critic,  profiting  sub  silentio  by  the  lessons  read 
him  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  and  "  Advers.  Yirgil.," 
restores  with  his  right  hand  the  punctuation  to  the  state  from, 
which  he  had  removed  it  with  his  left. 
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NosTEii  ERis,  /.  e.  shalt  be  Trojan,  shalt  be  counted  as  one 
of  us.  Compare  Ovid,  Fasi.  Ij..  27:'i  (Attalus  permitting  the 
statue  of  Cybele  to  go  to  Eome) :  "  nostra  eris,"  thou  shalt  \_dill'] 
he  Phn/gia)!. 

SiDERA,  sky,  as  Aen.  5.  126,  628 ;  and  "  astris,"  5.  -317. 

Ignes,  not,  with  Servius  and  Donatus,  the  fires  of  or  in  the 
sky,  i.  e.  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  the  sky  itself  considered 
as  fire,  the  fiery  ethereal  sky.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  con- 
sidered as  fires  in  the  sky  cannot  have  a  numen  (nox  vio],.',- 
liii-E  YESTRUM  NTJMEx),  but  the  whole  sky — sun,  moon,  and 
stars  inclusive — considered  as  a  unity,  can.  See  Apuleius,  ch- 
Mundo,  quoted  below. 

NoN  AioLABiLE,  not  to  be  profaned,  viz.,  by  any  nefas, 
such  for  instance  as  a  false  oath,  as  if  he  had  said :  by  whom  to 
swear  falsely  were  a  profanity  requiring  expiation.  Compare 
Liv.  2.  38:  "An  non  sensistis  triumphatum  hodie  de  vobis 
esse  ?  vos  omnibus  civibus,  peregrinis,  tot  finitimis  populis  specta- 
culo  abeuntes  fuisse  ?  vestras  coniuges,  vestros  liberos,  traductos 
per  ora  hominum  ?  Quid  eos  qui  audivere  vocem  praeconis  ? 
quid  qui  vos  videre  abeuntes  ?  quid  eos  qui  huic  ignominioso 
agmini  fuere  obvii,  existimasse  putatis  ?  nisi  aliquod  profecto 
nefas  esse,  quo  si  intersimus  spectaculo,  riolaturi  simus  ludos, 
piaculumque  merituri :  ideo  nos  ab  sede  piorum,  coetu  concilioque 
abigi."     Eurip.  3Ied.  750  : 

ofivv/u  yaiaj/,  17X101;  8'  ar/vov  ffefias, 
deovs  re  irafras,  efifj-eyety  a  (Tov  kKvu. 

Apuleius,  de  Mundo  (ed.  Flor.  p.  708] :  "  Caelum  ipsum,  stel- 
laeque  caeligenae,  omnisque  siderea  compago  aether  vocatur: 
non,  ut  quidam  putant,  quod  Ignitus  sit  et  incensus,  sed  quod 
cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur :  elementum,  non  unum  ex 
quatuor  quae  nota  sunt  cunctis,  sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quintum, 
ordine  primum,  genere  divinum  et  inviolaUIc.'"     Sil.  9.  168  : 

"  turn  iuvenis,  macstum  attoUens  ad  sidera  vultum  ; 

'  jjollutae  dextrae  et  facti  Titania  testis 
inf  andi,  quae  noctiimo  mea  lumine  tela 
diiigis  in  patrinm  corpus,  non  amplius,'  incjuit, 

'  his  oculis  et  damnato  vioUhcrc  yisu. '  " 
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The  sense  assigned  to  the  word  hy  Servius  (viz.,  a^%apTov)  be- 
longs to  a  later  latinity.  Compare  Flav.  Vopisc.  Vita  JDivi  Atire- 
liani,  III  :  "  E,ecte  atque  ordine  constduissent  dii  immortales,  P. 
C,  si  boni  ferro  imiolahiles  exstitissent,  ut  longiorem  ducerent 
vitam :  neque  contra  eos  aliqua  esset  potestas  iis  qui  neces  in- 
fandas  tristissima  mente  concipiunt.  Yiveret  enini  prineeps 
iioster  Anrelianus  quo  neque  utilior  fuit  quisquam." 

VOS    ARAB    ENSESQUE     JSTEFANDI     QUOS    FUGI.       "  Neque    ullis 

adpetitus  insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  hostiae ;  denique  sic  de  om- 
nibus iurat,  ut  per  ea  quae  non  fuerunt  dans  sacramentum, 
■careat  obiurgatore,"  Fragm.  vet.  interp.  in  Virg.  ap.  Maium, 
vol.  7,  p.  272.  See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andro- 
mache, Senec.  Troad.  601/.. 


156-170. 

YITTAEQUE DANAUJI 


VAE.  lECT. 
Ipunct.']  TiiTAEauE  BETM,  ftUAS  III  Sei'vius;  p.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  IS". 
Heins. ;  Heyne ;  Wagn.  (Praest.);  Eibb. 

Ipiiiict.^  viTTAEftUE,  DEUM  WAS  III  "  Multi  Mc  distinguimt,  et  sic  sub- 

iungunt:  deum  qtjas  hosiia  gessi,"  Servius;  Yoss. 
Ifot  HOSTIA  DETJM,  but  TiiTAE  DEUM,  exactly  as  11 .  4  : 
"  Vota  deum  pi-imo  victor  solvebat  Eoo." 

To  make  detjm  the  commenciug  word  of  the  clause  is  to  thi-ow  an  emphasis 
on  it  wholly  foreign  to  the  sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes  in  easily 
and  naturally  after  viitae,  bringing  with  it,  in  that  secondary  posi- 
tion, no  emphasis. 


Fas  3IIHI.  The  subsequent  teneor  points  out  the  structm-e ;  fas 
esf,  not  FAS  sit ;  i.  e.  testor  fas  mihi  esse  .  .  .  d  me  teneri. 

OjtNiA  FERRE  SUB  AURAS.    Compare  Timaeus,  Lex.  Platon.  : 
T/T    av-/aQ,   VTTO  tov   opdpov,   n    viro    tov   Trsrp(iori<ji.iivov  aipa. 
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where  Hemsterhusius :  "  Usitata  locutio  vtt'  avyag  ayeiv  in 
apertam  lueem  proferri." 

Servataque  serves.  Compare  Petron.  (ed.  Hadiian.),  p. 
155  :  "  serva  me,  servabo  te."  Sil.  14.  172  :  "  servas  nondum 
servatus  ab  hoste." 

Stetit  (163). — "  SiT-ETiT -pro  \u]ga.ri  positafu it  in,"  Heyne. 
On  tbe  contrary,  stare,  in  this  the  figurative  use  of  the  term^ 
loses  nothing  of  its  sense  of  standiiu/,  and  the  hope  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Danai  is  said  to  stand — not  in,  but — bi/  the  assist- 
ance of  Pallas,  exactly  as  the  Eoman  state  is  said  to  stand — not 
in,  but — by  military  discipline,  Liv.  8.  7  (T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
to  his  son) :  "  Disciplinam  militarem,  qua  stetit  ad  hanc  diem 
Eomana  res,  solvisti ;"  as  the  Latin  state  is  said  to  stand — not 
/;(,  but — by  the  guardianship  of  a  woman,  Liv.  1.  3  :  "  Tantis- 
per  tutela  midiebri  (tanta  indoles  in  Lavinia  erat)  res  Latina  et 
regnum  avitum  paternumque  pidero  stetit;"  as  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian state  is  said  to  have  stood  for  so  many  years  by  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  Liv.  39.  33  :  "  ademptas,  quibus  ad  earn  diem  civitas 
s^c^zsse^, Lycurgi  leges ;"  as  the  Italian  kingdom  is  said  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder  (SHius,  13.  654,  ed.  Eup.)  to  have  stood — 
not  in,  but — b?/  P.  Corn.  Scipio,  his  father  : 

"  quis  te,  care  pater,  tjuo  stnbant  Itala  regna, 
exosiis  Latium  deus  abstuUt  ?" 

as  the  Eomans  are  said  by  Propertius  (3.  22. 21]  not  riierely  to 
be,  but  to  stand  powerful : 

"  nam  quantum  ferro  tantum  pietate  potentes 
stamus  :  victrices  temperat  ira  manus  ;" 

and  as  Cicero,  fff/i^«?M.i<?.  50,  informs  Plancus  that  he  (Plancus) 
knows  by  what  men  and  men  of  what  rank  he  (Cicero)  stood, 
(held  his  erect  position) :  "per  quos homines ordinesque  steterim, 
quibusque  munitus  fuerim,  non  ignoras."  Compare  also  Propert. 
4.  11.  1  : 

"  desine,  Paulle,  meum  lacrimis  nrgere  sepulcrum : 
panditur  ad  nullas  ianua  nigra  preces. 
cum  semel  inf  ernas  intrarunt  f  unera  leges, 
nou  exorato  stant  adamante  viae" 

[the  ways  («'.  e.  the  passages)  stand  [i.  e.  stand  closed)  with  ada- 
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mant].  Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  383 :  "  saxo  stant  antra 
vetusto"  [caves  stand  built  of  old  rock].  Aen.  k-  509 :  "sta7ii 
arae  circum"  [altars  not  merely  are  around,  but  stand  around]. 

Stetit,  so  understood,  is  well  opposed  to  flueke  ac  ketko 
■suBLAPSA  EEFERRi,  verse  169. 

Palladium. — The  best  account  I  know  of  the  Trojan  Palla- 
dium is  in  Procopius,  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  15,  where  he  thus  describes 
a  representation  of  it,  cut  in  stone,  in  these  words  :  aurrj  Se  tj  iv  rw 
XlO(i>  ukwv  TToXefjiOvari  n  Kai  roSopv  avaTUvov(jt\  a-a  ig  ^Vfij3oX.riv 
ioiKS.  TTodripriSe  koi  ojc  rov  x"''*"'''  •  •  •  'X^''  *^'^- 

FlUEEE     AC      RETRO     SUBLAPSA     REFERRI     SPES     DANAUM. 

"  Fluere,  delabi,  et  est  twv  fisauiv.  Nam  ideo  addidit  retro. 
Contra  Sallustius:  'rebus  supra  vota  fluentibus,'"  Serv.  (ed. 
Lion).  That  Servius  is  right,  and  the  Latin  flu  ere  simply  io 
flow,  is  still  further  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Cicero,  de  Off. 
1.  26:  "In  rebus  prosperis  et  ad  voluntatem  nostram  fluentibm, 
superbiam  magnopere,  fastidium  arrogantiamque,  fugiamus" 
compared  with  Li  v.  27.  17:  "Hasdrubal,  quum  hostium  res 
tantis  augescere  incrementis  cerneret,  suas  imminui,  ac  fore  ut, 
nisi  audendo  aliquid  moveret,  qua  coepissent  fluerent,  dimicare 
quam  primum  statuit."  As  in  each  of  these  passages,  no  less 
than  in  the  Sallustian,  the  further  meaning  of  the  word  f lucre, 
/.  c.  whether  the  flowing  signified  by  that  word  is  flowing  in  a 
good  sense,  or  flomng  in  a  bad,  is  determined  by  the  context,  so 
in  our  text  whether  the  flowing  spoken  of  is  flowing  in  a  good 
sense  or  in  a  bad,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  context  only ;  and 
Ibrtunately  the  context  is  sufiiciently  decisive — retro  sublapsa 
REFERRI  explaining  as  clearly  and  unmistakably  as  it  is  possible 
for  words  to  explain,  that  the  flowing  is  backward,  or  in  a  bad 
sense ;  in  other  words,  fluehe  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
.spES  danaum  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  thought :  the 
hope  of  the  Danai  is  ebbing,  expressed  for  the  verse  sake,  by  two 
theses  instead  of  one,  floics  and  is  carried  back;  in  one  word, 
ebbs.     Compare  Lucret.  4.  699  : 

"  qiiippe  etenim^Mfi'c  atque  reeederc  corpora  rsbus 
multa  modis  multis  docui,  sed  plm-ima  debent 
ex  animalibus  iis  quae  sunt  exercita  motu," 
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where  "fluere"  is  the  very  fi.ueee  of  our  text,  and  where 
*'  fluere"  and  "  recedere"  make  up  jointly  the  notion  of  ebbing  ; 
exactly  as  in  our  text  fluere  and  ketro  subl.vpsa  referri 
make  up  jointly  the  same  notion,  viz.,  that  of  ebbing.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  Virgil's  mind  than  the  "  ntro  fern,  labi,"  of  a 
*'  moles,  quae  in  altum  erat  invecta"  (Heyne),  or  of  a  "  frag- 
jminis  saxi  quod  vetustas  subruit,  vel  ruina  qualibet  deeidentis" 
(Wakefield),  unless  it  be  Conington's  "  man  carried  oif  from  his 
standing-ground  In  solido  by  the  reflux  of  a  wave,  and  so  borne 
back  to  sea." 

Little  objection  will  be  made  to  the  ebb  of  hope  by  anyone 
who  happens  to  remember  Edmund  Burke's  ebb  and  flow  of 
monarchies  {On  a  regicide  peace)  :  "Such,  and  often  influenced 
.by  such  causes,  has  commonly  been  the  fate  of  monarchies  of 
long  duration.  They  have  their  ebbs  and  their  flows.  This 
has  been  eminenily  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  of  Prance." 


178-179. 


OMINA  NI  REPETA3Sn'  ARGIS  NXJMENQTJE  REDUCANT 
QUOD  PELAGO  EX  CURVIS  SECOM  AVEXERE  CARIXIS 

VAS.  LEGT. 
ATEXiEE  I  Vat.,  Pah,  Med.  ;   "  In  Medioeo  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  ayexeee 
legitur,"  Pierius.     II  ff .     Ill  N.  Heins. ;  Phil.  ;  Burm.  ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunek ;    Pott. ;    Jaeok ;    Dorph.. ;    Haupt ;    Wagn.   {Lact.    Viri/.  and 
Praest.);  Ribb.;  Kappes. 

ADVEXEEE  II  ]h  III  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  147o  ;  Mil.  1475,   1492; 
Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heina. ;  La  Cerda  ;  Lad. ;  Bask. 

VKXEHE   II  -rV- 
EVEXEEB   II  -fV- 
AUXEKE   II  -jV-      III   Pi"- 
ADBUXEEE   II  -,\. 
BUXEEE  II  -fV. 

0  Rum.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 
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NuMEN  EEDUCANT. — "  Cum  ipso  Palladio  avecto  ut  solennibus 
sacris  restituatur  in  sedem  suam  revertendum,"  Heyne,  "Wagner, 
Kappes,  and  commentators  generally.  Erroneously,  as  I  think  ; 
XTJMEN  is  not  the  Palladium,  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  nor  is 
the  Palladium  to  be  restored.  Numen  is  the  approbation,  the- 
good  will  of  the  gods,  the  blessing  of  heaven  (not  by  any  means 
the  blessing  of  Pallas  in  particular),  that  blessing  of  heaven  with 
which  the  Greeks  formerly  sailed  to  Troy — 

aUOD  PELAGO  ET  CURVIS  SECUM  AVEXERE  CARINIS. 

This  NUMEN  is  rendered  ipso  facto  void  and  null  by  their  return ; 
in  other  words,  having  been  obtained  only  for  the  expedition,  it 
ceases  of  itself,  that  expedition  being  concluded ;  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  a  new  numen  for  the  new  expedition. 
This  is  precisely  the  rationale  of  the  superstition  as  it  prevailed 
in  Virgil's  own  time.  Disappointed  in  his  expedition,  the  consul, 
or  other  commander  of  the  army,  returned  to  Pome,  in  order  to 
set  out  de  noco  on  the  new  expedition  to  the  same  place  with 
new  auspices  ;  and  so  precisely  our  text :  NUME^'  eeditcant,  go 
home  with  the  numen  ;  quod  aa'exere  caeinis,  with  which  they 
had  set  out ;  omina  repetant,  take  new  auspices  (deos  parant 
coMiTEs,  obtain  a  new  numen  ;  pelagoque  remenso  aderunt, 
set  out  again  and  arrive  afresh) .  Numen  reducant  is  thus,  not 
a  totally  independent  action  from  omina  repetant,  but  that 
previous  action  which  was  necessary  and  indispensable  before 
OMINA  REPETANT  was  possible — in  other  words,  omina  repetant 
and  NUMEN  EEDUCANT,  intimately  bound  together  by  the  con- 
junction QUE,  constitute  one  whole  ;  and  re-petant  and  ee- 
ducant  are  but  modifications  of  the  same  general  idea  of 
applying  to  heaven  de  novo. 

Numen  eeducant,  although  expressive  of  an  action  which 
in  point  of  time  precedes,  is  yet  placed  after  omina  eepetant, 
according  to  Yirgil's  usual  custom  [vanpov  irpoTipov)  of  placing 
the  principal  or  main  action  first,  and  that  which  was  only  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  action,  after. 

The  Palladium  is  not  to  be  restored,  profaned  and  violated 
by  bloodstained  hands ;  it  is  now  worth  nothing,  enters  no  more 
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into  the  calcuMions  either  of  the  Trojans  or  Oalchas,  reappears 
no  more  upon  the  scene.  Pallas  is  to  be  atoned  not  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  image,  but  by  the  presentation  of  the  wooden 
horse,  which,  aceofrding  to  Sinon's  s'tory,  has  been  made  of  so 
enormous  size  expressly  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  taken  into 
the  city,  and  serpe  the  purpose  of  a  new  Palladium. 

As  to  NiTMEN  see,  further.  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12. 


182-184. 

ITA  DIGEEIT  OMINA  CALCHAS 
HANC  PJIO  PALLADIO  MONITI  PEO  NUMINE  LAESO 
EEFIGIEM  STATUERE  NEFAS  QUAE  TEISTE  PIARET 


ItA   DIGEEIT    OMINA    CALCHAS. What,  is  the  force   of  ITA  ?      Of 

course,  thus,  in  hoc  modo — this  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas 
DIGEEIT  OMINA  ;  or — this IS  Calchas's  mode  digerendi  omina. 
But  is  this  all  ?  does  YirgU  indeed  only  mean  to  tell  us  that 
the  way,  which  he  has  just  informed  us  is  the  way  in  which 
Calchas  digeeit  qmina,  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas  digeeit 
OMINA  ?  Impossible  !  There  must  be  some  further  meaning  in 
the  words,  or  they  are  useless,  this  meaning  having  been  pre- 
viously expressed.  The  further  meaning  is,  as  I  think :  it  is  in 
this  manner  Calchas  digeeit  omina,  {.  e.  this  is  the  effect  of 
i.'alchas's  manner  digerendi  omina,  viz.,  not  to  rid  you  of 
the  Greeks,  as  you  ignorantly  suppose,  but  to  bring  the  Greeks 
back  upon  you  under  new  religious  auspices,  and  with  increased 
force  (aema  deosque  paeant  comixes,  pelagoque  eemenso 
iMPEOVisi  adeeunt) — ITA,  this  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas 
DIGEEIT  OMINA  ;  this  IB  the  ultimate  result  of  all  this  designing 
priest's  manipulation  of  omens,  viz.,  to  bring  greater  danger  on 
you  than  ever,;  it  is, not  I  alone  who  am  ruined  by  them,  but 
you  also.  No  argument  could  be  more  powerful  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  Trojans  on  the  side  of  Sition  than  the  argu- 
ment that  Calchas  was  their  enemy  no  less  than  his,  was  using 
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all  tHe   means  in  his  power  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both — ita 

DIGEEIT. 

DiGERiT,  digests,  i.  e.  analyses,  calculates,  solves  the  problem 
of,  disposes  of.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  12.  21  (of  the  same  Oalohas 
similarly  expounding  portents)  : 

"  atc[ue  novem  volucres  in  belli  digerit  annos." 
Ovid,  Fast.  2.  625  : 

"  cui  pater  est  vivax,  qui  matris  digerit  annos." 

Ovid,  Met.  U-  U69  (of  Ajax  Oileus)  : 

"  quam  meruit  solus  poenam  digessit  in  omnes' ' 

[distributes  and  so  gets  rid  of,  disposes  of].  Senec.  de  Constantia 
Sapientis,  15  :  "  Domus  haec  sapientis  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine 
strepitu,  sine  apparatu,  nullis  observatur  ianitoribus,  turbam 
venali  fastidio  digerentibus"  [arranging  and  disposing  of  accord- 
ing to  pleasure].     Senec.  Thy  est.  822  : 

.     .     .     "  non  succedunt 
astra,  nee  uUo  micat  igne  polns  : 
nee  Luna  graves  digerit  umbras" 

[clears  up,  dissipates,  and  so  disposes  of].  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  7. 
22:  "  Nubes  .  .  .  modo  congregantur,  modo  digeruntur"  [cleared 
up,  dissipated,  and  so  disposed  of].  Liv.  2.  21:  "Nee  quid 
quoque  anno  actum  sit,  in  tanta  vettistate,  non  rerum  modo  sed 
etiam  auctonim,  digerere  possis." 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  force  of  the  digerit  of  our  text ;  there 
is  something  offensive  in  it,  not  properly  or  essentially  be- 
longing to,  but  nevertheless  occasionally  to  be  found  both  in 
digerere  itself  and  the  synonyms  of  digerere  in  other  lan- 
guages.    See  Hom.  //.  2.  236 : 

avTov  €vi  TpoiT]  yepa  tr eff  a" efieyj   o(l>pa  iBrjTat 
7)  pa  ri  01  X*  V/^^^s  irpoffa/xwo/xeVj  ije  Kai  ovki. 

Find.  Pi/th.  k-  18k  (ed.  Dissen) : 

Tov  Se  TrajLtTTCi^T;  y\vKvu  7)}ii6eoi(n  iroBov  TrpoaSatey  Kpa 

Paos  ApyovSf  /xt}  riva.  Kenrofievov 

rau  aKtvBvuov  wapa  fiarpi  fxeveiv  aiojva  irefffTovr*.,   oXA*  eiri  Kat  Oavaru 

ipap/jLOKOv  koWkxtov  gay  aperas  a\i^iy  ivpcffSai  truy  aWois. 
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NuMixE  LAESO,  not  the.  violated  image  or  Palladium,  hut 
the  violated  supreme  will  of  the  deity — ^violated,  viz.,  by  the 
carrying  off  of  the  Palladium.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is 
the  variation  of  the  theme  contained  in  the  former  part ;  and 
theme  and  variation  taken  together  are  equivalent  to  :  for  the 
violation  of  the  supreme  will  (numen)  of  the  goddess,  by  the 
carrying  off  _of  the  Palladium.  The  words  numine  i.aeso  are 
used,  both  of  them,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are 
used,  1.  12,  where  see  Hem. 


193-200. 


ULTRO — TURBAT 


TJlTEO  ASIAM    MAGXO   PELOPEA  AT)  MOENIA  BELLO  VENTURAM. 

Compare  Liv.  3.  8  (ed.  "Walk.) :  "  iam  satis  valida  civitate,  ut 
uon  solum  arcere  bellum,  sed  ultro  etiam  inferre  posset." 
Quos  NEQUE  .  .  .  CARiNAE.     Compare  Luc.  6.  140: 

"  quern  non  mille  simul  tiimiis,  nee  Caesare  toto 
auferret  Fortuna  locum,  victoribus -unus 
eripuit,  vetuitque  capi." 

HiC  ALIUD  MAITJS  MISERIS  MULTOQUE  TREMENDUM   OBIICITUR 
3IAG1S  ATQUE  IMPROVIDA  PECTORA  TXJRBAT. This  prodigy  IS  not 

anerely  ominous,  but  typical,  of  the  destruction  about  to  come 
upon  Troy.  The  twin  serpents  prefigure  the  Grecian  armament, 
which,  like  them,  comes  from  Tenedos  (where,  as  must  not  be 
forgotten,  it  is  lying  concealed  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
prodigy) ;  like  them,  crosses  the  tranquil  deep  ;  like  them,  lands ;. 
and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over  the  very  same  ground)  to 
the  city,  slaughters  the  surprised  and  unresisting  Trojans  (pre- 
figured by  Laocoon's  sons),  and  overturns  the  religion  and  drives, 
out  the  gods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon).  Even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  the  type  is  perfect ;  the  serpents  come 
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abreast  tO'^ards  the  shore,  like  ships  sailing  together  ("  Argiva 
phalanx  instruetis  navibus  ibat  .  .  .  iittora  .  .  ,  petens"),  with 
flaming  eyes  raised  above  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  and  breast  ("  flaminas  quum  regia  puppis  extulerat"),  and 
Tsith  the  Mnder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  watet  (the  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the  lead 
of  the  foremost)  ;  and,  when  their  work  is  done  (the  Trojan» 
slaughtered,  or,  with  their  gods,  driven  out  of  the  city),  take 
possession  of  the  citadel,  under  the  protection  of  Pallas  ("iam 
summas  aroes  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas  insedit,"  &c.). 

The  Greek  army  besieging  Troy  is  always  typified  by  a 
serpent.     Compare  //.  2.  326: 

as  ovTos  [SpoKwi']  Kara  tckv   c^aye  HTpovBoio,  Kai  avrriv, 
OKTU,  arap  fiTjTrip  evarrj  tiv,  t]  re/ce  reKva' 
ws  Tifieis  [Axoioi]  ro(T(ta,vT  cTca  Trro\e/ii^o/j.fy  avSi, 
Till  SeKara  5e  iroXiv  aipriffoixev  eupvayviav. 

II.  12.  201  : 


ateros  vfj/nreTTjs 

fpoiVTjevTa  SpaKOura  (pepuv  ovvxeffffi.  ireXupov 

ws  7)^eis,  &e. 

Also  the  swarm  of  bees,  7.  69,  not  only  ominous,  but  typical,  of 
the  arrival  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  at  Lavirentum  : 

.     .     .     "  et  partes  petere  agmen  easdem 
partitus  ex  isdem,  et  summa  dominarier  arce." 

Also  the  serpent,  which,  issuing  from  the  tumulus  at  Saguntum 
(Sil.  2.  592)  and  gliding  through  the  middle  of  the  town  directly 
into  the  sea,  typified  the  flight  of  the  Manes  of  the  dead  from 
the  city  which  was  soon  to  be  taken  by  storm  by  the  enemy  : 

.     .     .     "  cen  prodita  tecta 
expulsi  fugiant  Manes,  umliraeq^uae  recusent 
captivo  iaouisse  solo." 

Since  the  above  commentary  was  wi-itten,  I  have  found  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Petronius's 
poem  descriptive  of  the  taking  of  Troy  (see  his  Satyr.,  ed. 
Hadrian.,  p.  328),  in  one  part  of  which  he  informs  us  that  the 
noise  made  by  the  serpents  in  their  passage  through  the  water 
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was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  their 
way  through  the  sea — 

"  qualis  silenti  noote  remorum  somis 
longe  refertur,  quum  prcmunt  classes  mare, 
pulsumquo  marmor  abiote  imposita  geniit' ' — 

and  in  another  (two  verses  lower  down  on  same  page),  that  the 
necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpents,  as  they  came  along  through 
the  water,  resembled  tall  ships  : 

.     .     .     ' '  tumida  quorum  ijectora, 
rates  ut  altac,  lateribus  spumas  agimt." 

Hic  ALiTjD   MAirs,  .  .  .  MULTOQUE   TREMENDUM.     Compare 
Hom.  Od.  li-.  698  : 

aXKa  TO\v  juEi^oi/  Tc  Km  apyaKvuTfpov  aWo. 
ImPROTIDA    PECTORA    TURBAT. "  TURBAT   PECTORA    ita    ut 

fierent  improvida  ;  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  res  Troianos,  ut 
omissa  omni  cautione  facerent  quod  Sinon  optabat,"  "Wagner. 
No  ;  but  IMPROVIDA  TURBAT  are  to  be  taken  as  so  connected  to- 
gether as  to  form  one  complex  idea,  viz.,  that  expressed  by  the  single 
English  word  alarm — turbat  [disturbs)  improvida  {imforeseeing, 
not-exj)eciiiir/),  i.e.  alarms.  The  Latin  language  being  poor  of 
words,  is  frequently  thus  constrained  to  describe  or  express  by 
a  phrase  what  in  richer  languages  is  expressed  by  a  single  word, 
as:  "gelidus  coit," /recses ;  "angusti  claustra  Pelori,"  straits  of 
Pelorus  ;  "  aggredior  dictis,"  «eco.s^  ;  "  expediam  dLidis,"  explain ; 
"  excussos  laxare,"  uncoil ;  "vela  damus,"  sail;  "  eques  sternet," 
ride  oner ;  "  aequare  sequendo"  (3.  671),  overtake,  &c.  See  E,em. 
on  6.  801. 


203-213. 

ECCE PETUNT 


HoRRESCO  REFEEENS. — This  interjection  is  not  placed  indiffe- 
rently anywhere  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  but  in  its  most 
natural  and  effective  position,  after  the  words  gemini  a  teneuo 
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TEANQUiLLA  PEE  ALTA,  excitatoiy  of  expectation ;  and  imme- 
diately before  immensis  oebibus  angues,  expressive  of  tlie  actual 
horrid  object.  The  weaker  effect  which  it  would  have  had,  if 
■placed  at  a  greater  distance  before  immensis  orbibxjs  angues, 
is  shown  by  Dryden's  translation  : 

"  -n-hen,  dreadful  to  tehold,  from  sea  -we  spied 
two  serpents,  ranied  abreast,  the  seas  divide," 

and  the  still  weaker  which  it  would  have  had  if  placed  after,  by 

Surrey's : 

' '  from  Tenedon,  behofd,  in  circles  great 
by  tbe  calm  seas  come  fleeting"  adders  twain  ; 
which  plied  towards  the  shore  (I  loathe  to  tell) 
•flith  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas." 

Compare  "  Tritonia,  respice,  PaUas,"  verse  615,  and  Eem. 
Pectora  quorum,  &c.    Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  19 '2 : 

"  thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  laate, 
with  head  uphft  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
that  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Fit  sonitus  spumante  salo.  —  The  brine  foams  audibly. 
Compare  Quint.  Smyrn.  12.  456  (ed.  Heyn.),  of  the  same  ser- 
pents :  ETTEu^apayjjdE  Se  ttovtoc  viaaofxtvwv'  and  Petr.  89  (of 
the  same) :  "  dat  cauda  sonitum." 

Dryden's  translation  of  the  passage  is  marked  by  even  more 
than  Dryden's  usual  extravagance,  recklessness,  and  ignorance 
of  his  author's  meaning  : 

"  their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course,  ~ 

and,  on  the  sounding  shore,  the  flying  billows  force ;" 

with  which  mistranslation  I  know  none,  not  Dryden's  own,  at 
all  comparable,  unless  it  be  Pope's  of  Hom.  //.  19.  126: 

"  from  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perched  she  sate, 
he  snatched  the  fury-goddess  of  debate." 

AR^-A. — There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that 
arva  is  used  "  pro  littore,"  because,"  interpreted  literally,  it 
affords  a  better  meaning,  viz.,  the  fields,  or  cultivated  plain,  inside 
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the  beach,  -where  it  is  probable  the  "  solennis  ara"  stood,  at  suoh 
a  distance  from  the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
\iolence  of  the  sea  during  stormy  weather.  Compare  :  "  pelago 
premit  arva  sonanti,"  Aen.  1.  250,  and  Eem. 

Illi  agmine  certo  laocoonta  petunt.  Wagner  (1861), 
followed  by  Conington,  refers  to  "  iUe  agmine  longo"  (5.  90), 
and  "  agmina  caudae"  [Georg.  3.  k"i3),  and  interprets  :  "  Intel- 
lige  spiras  ac  volumina  longumque  eorum  tractum" — confound- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  me,  agmina  caudae,  the  agmina  of  a 
serpent's  tail  (the  joints  of  the  serpent's  tail,  so  numerous  as  to 
be  called  agmina,  his  troops),  and  the  agmen,  march,  or 
course  of  a  serpent.  I  agree,  however,  with  Wagner  in  his 
other  comparison,  viz.,  that  of  "  agmine  longo"  (5.  90)  with  our 
text,  drawing,  however,  from  it  the  very  opposite  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  AGMINE  CERTo  in  our  text,  means  not  "spiras  ac 
volumina  longumque  eorum  tractum,"  but  "  certum  eorum 
cursum,"  their  sure  and  certain  march ;  exactly  as  "  agmine 
longo"  in  the  passage  compared  by  Wagner  means  the  long 
march  of  the  serpent  there  spoken  of,  and  as  "leni  agmine,"  2. 
782,  means  the  mild  march  of  the  Tiber.      See  Eem.  on  2.  782. 


213-217.' 

ET  PRIMXJM  PARVA  DUORUM 
CORPORA  NATORUM  SERPENS   AMPLEXUS  UTERQUE 
IMPLICAT  ET  MISEROS  MORSU  DEPASCITUR  ARTUS 
POST  IPSUM  AtJXILIO  SUBEUNTEM  AC  TELA  FEKENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT  SPIKISQUE  LIGANT  INGENTIBUS 


Primum  .  .  .  POST. — There  is  a  most  material  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  account  given  by  Virgil  and  the  view  presented  by 
the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  the  serpents  first  (pkimum)  kill  the  two  sons. 
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and  afterwards  (post)  seize  (cgrripiunt)  the  father,  subeukttem 
AC  TELA  fekentejM,  and  kill  him  also  ;  while,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  serpents  are  twined  about  and  kill  the  father  and  the 
two  sons  simultaneouslj'.  Virgil's  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  the  serpents  to 
conquer  Laoeoon's  powerful  strength  (see  verse  50)  with  the 
whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds  than  with  such  part  only 
of  their  force  and  folds  as  was  not  employed  upoa  the  sons. 
There  is  even  some  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an 
examination  of  the  sculpture  tend  much  to  diminish  the  diffi- 
culty) how  two  serpents,  already  twined  about  and  encumbered 
with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although  those  bodies 
were  small  (farva),  could  seize  and  squeeze  to  death  a  third 
person  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and  tirmed. 

The  sculptor,  if  he  had  had  the  choice,  would,  doubtless,  no 
less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  killing  of  Laocoon  to 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  killing  of  the  sons ;  but  his  art 
failed  him;  sculpture  could  not  represent  successive  acts;  the 
chisel  could  fix  no  more  than  a  single  instant  of  fleeting  time : 
driven,  therefore,  by  necessity,  he  places  the  three  persons  simul- 
taneously in  the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  so  much  admired 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible, and  appears  in  the  most  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  of  Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  sculpture,  and  of  painting, 
to  poetry.  The  sculptor,  or  painter,  labours  day  and  night,  and 
for  years  together,  on  one  object ;  and,  in  the  end,  his  work, 
representing  but  an  instant  of  time,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind 
as  many  ideas  as  the  poet  supplies  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  the 
work  perhaps  of  half  an  hour. 

PeIMUM  .  .   .  ARTUS. Not  AMPLEXUS  CORPORA,   IMPLICAT    ET 

DEPASCITUR  ARTUS,  but  AMPLEXUS    IMPLICAT  CORPORA  ET  DEPAS- 

ciTUR  ARTUS.  In  Order  that  the  structure  may  be  shown  by  the 
punctuation,  the  comma,  placed  by  the  older  editors  (the  two 
Heinsii  and  Heyne),  and  removed  by  Forbiger,  Thiel,  "Wagner 
{PraesL),  and  Eibbeck,  should  be  restored. 

Implicat — winds  round,  twines  round.  See  Eem.  on  12.  743u 
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Amplexus  implicat  :  as  verse  218,  amplexi  supekant  ;  verse 
290,  "  amplexae  tenent." 

Depascitur — feeds  aicay  on.  See  Eem.  on  "  desaevit," 
4.52. 

Spiris.  —  Spirae  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  coils — 
tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a  corkscrew  held  point-upward. 
See  Georg.  2.  IBS  &  IBIi,  where  Virgil  informs  us,  almost  in 
express  terms,  that  a  snake  is  in  orhs  ('"orhes"),  while  coiled 
upon  the  ground,  hut  in  spires  ("  spirae"),  when  he  raised  him- 
self with  a  motion  twisting  upwards.  The  same  distinction  is 
observable  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  serpents  are  said 
to  be  in  orhs  while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded 
round  Laocoon.  A  right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  description,  except 
suPERANT  CAPiTE  ET  CERViciBus  ALTis,  which  shows  that  the 
poet  so  far  agrees  with  the  sculptor  as  to  represent  Laocoon  and 
the  serpents  twined  about  him  as  forming  an  erect  group.  With 
a  similar  correct  precision,  our  own  Milton  applies  the  term 
sxnres  to  the  coils  of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  upright.. 
Compare  his  Par.  Lost,  9.  ^96  : 

.    .     .    "  not  with  indented  ware, 
prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 


with  humished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
amidst  his  circling  spires." 


Leopardi,  therefore  (Libr.  Sec.  del  Mi.),  is  incorrect : 

.     .     .     "el'  altra  parte  si  strascina 
radendo  1'  acqua,  e  si  contorce,  in  spire 
gli  smisurati  dorsi  ripiegando." 
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223-231. 

QUALIS  MUGITUS  FUGIT  QUUM  SAUCIUS  AKAM 
TAURUS  ET  INCERTAM  EXCUSSIT  CERVICE  SECURIM 
AT  GEMINI  LAPSU  DEEUBRA  AD  SUMMA  DRA CONES 
EFFUGIUNT  SAEVAEQUE  PETUNT  TKITONIDIS  ARCEM 
SUB  PEDIBUSQUE  DEAE  CLIPEIQUE  SITE  ORBE  TEGUNTUR 
TUM  VERO  TREMEFACTA  NOVUS  PER  PECTORA  CUNCTIS 
INSINUAT  PAYOR  ET  SCELUS  EXPENDISSE    MERENTEM 
LAOCOONTA  FERUNT  SACRUM  QUI  CUSPIDE  ROBUR 
LAESERIT  ET  TERGO  SCELERATAM  INTORSERIT  HASTAM 


QuALis  MUGITUS  . .  .  SECURIM.  Compare  Dante,  Inferno.,  12.  ."?  ?  : 

"  qual  e  quel  toro  che  si  slaccia  in  quella 
ch'  ha  ricevuto  gia  '1  eolpo  mortale, 
che  gir  non  sa,  ma  qua  e  la  saltella  ; 
vid'  iolo  Minotauro  far  cotale  ;" 

also  Bocc,  in  Filos.  : 

' '  non  altrimenti  il  toro  ra  saltando 
qualora  il  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto, 
e  deutro  la  foresta  alto  mugghiando 
ricerca  n  cacciator  che  1'  ha  feruto." 

QUALIS    MUGITUS. "  QuALES,  ?'.  C.  QUALES  MUGITUS    TOLLIT," 

Heyne,  Wagner  {Praest.),  Tliiel,  Forbiger.   I  rather  agree  with 
Peerlkamp  :  "  Qualis  est  mugitus  tauri."     Compare  Eel.  8.  85  : 

"  talis  amor  Daphnim,  qualis  cum  fessa  iuvencum 
per  nemora  atque  altos  quaerendo  bucula  lucos 
propter  aquae  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in  ulva," 

quoted  by  Conington. 

Sub  pedibus  .  .  .  teguntur.  Compare  Hygin.  Fab.  88  : 
"Ea  compressione  gladium  de  vagina  ei  extraxit  Pelopia,  et 
rediens  in  templum  sub  aeropodio  Ilinervae  abscondit."  [The 
awe  in  which  the  goddess  was  held  rendered  the  place  safe 
either  as  an  asylum  or  as  a  place  of  concealment]. 

TuM  VERO  marks  the  production  of  the  full  effect.  The 
story  of  Sinon  had  moved  them,  but  it  was  only  the  punishment 
of  Laocoon  which  decided  them : 
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DUCEXDVM  Al)  SEDES  SIMULAC11V5J,  OKANDAQfE  DIVAE 
NUMl.NA  CONCLAMAKT. 

See  Eemm.  on  Aoi.  2.  105;  3.  lit ;  U-  396,  kV3,  o]l. 

Novus  PAVOK. — Novus,  new,  /.  e.  new  in  kind,  strange,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  experienced ;  exactly  as  5.  670,  "  novus 
furor;"  3.  181  (where  see  Rem.),  "novoerrore;  "  and  3.  S91, 
"  nova  forma  viri." 

SCELUS    EXPENDISSE  MERENTEM. "  ScELUS,  SUppliciuni," 

Servius.  "  Merito  Laocoontem  punitiim,"  La  Cerda.  "  Sceluk  : 
poenas  meritas  pro  scelere,"  Heyne,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
Praest.),  Ladewig,  Gresner.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  the  same 
word  to  have  the  two  opposite  meanings,  of  wickedness  and 
punishment  of  wickedness  ?  What  kind  of  language  was  that 
in  which  two  so  opposite  expressions  as  seel  us  expendere 
and  scelerum  poenas  expendere  are  not  only  equivalents, 
but  used  as  such  by  the  same  author  in  the  course  of  the  same 
work,  the  former  in  our  text,  the  latter  at  11.  258 ;  nay,  in  which 
the  one  expression  is  cited  by  commentators  as  explanatory  of 
the  other  ?  "Scelus  expendere  hat  gleiche  bedeutung  mit 
dem,  11.  258,  gebrauchten  ausdruck,"  Ladewig.  No ;  the  scelus 
of  our  text  is  neither  the  wickedness  of  Laocoon,  nor  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wickedness  of  Laocoon,  but  it  is  the  wickedness  of 
the  punishment  of  Laocoon;  not  poenas  sceleris,  but  the 
very  point-blank  opposite,  scelus  poeuarum.  The  onlookers 
do  not  say  that  Laocoon  had  suffered  (paid)  punishment  (ex- 
pendisse  poenas).  Poenas,  the  word  ordinarily  applied  to 
all  manner  of  punishment — ^to  the  infliction  of  half-a-dozen  lashes, 
of  a  week's  imprisonment,  no  less  than  to  banishment  or  death- 
had  been  too  general,  and  therefore  too  weak  a  term  feelingly 
to  express  what  they  had  just  seen  befall  Laocoon.  It  was  not 
mere  ordinary  poenae  they  had  seen  him  suffer;  it  Was  some- 
thing far  worse.  They  had  seen  him  and  his  two  sons  devoured 
alive  by  two  great  sea  serpents  ;  that  shocked  and  horrified  them, 
and  they  applied  to  it  the  strongest  term  they  had  at  command, 
the  strongest  term  the  author  could  put  into  his  verse — they 
called  it  a  scelus.  Laocoon,  they  cried  out,  had  deserved  the 
SCELUS  he  suffered  (scelus  expendisse  mebentem).     It  was  a 
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scELUs,  indeed,  but  well  deserved  by  him 

SACKUM  QUI  OUSPIDE  ROBUR 
LAESEKIT,  ET  TliRGO  SCELEBATAM  INIOKSERIT  HASTAM. 

It  was  but  right  that  he  should  suffer  a  seel  us  (expendisse 
scELUs)  who  had  himself  committed  a  scelus  (tergo  scelek- 
ATAM  iNTORSERiT  hastam).  He  who  had  with  his  "scelerata 
hasta"  violated  (laesekit),  the  sacrum  robur  had  merited 
the  SCELUS  they  had  seen  him  suffer.     And  so  exactly,  7.  307 : 

"  quod  scelus  aut  Lapithas  tantum  aut  Calydona  merentem" 
(where  we  have  the  same  scelus  and  the  same  merentem; 
"scelus"isnotpoenas  scelerum,  but  scelus  poenarum;  and, 
the  cases  of  the  Lapithae  and  Calydon  being  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Laocoon,  neither  the  Lapithae  nor  Calydon  having  committed 
a  scelus  to  justify  the  scelus  of  their  punishment,  a  scelus 
to  justify  their  scelestas  poena  s,  the  question  is  triumphantly 
asked  :  what  so  great  scelus  (poenarum)  had  they  merited? 
what  scelus  had  they  committed  to  justify  the  "scelua''  of 
their  punishment?)     Compare  also  Stat.  Sik.  S.  1.  19: 

"  ipse  etenim  tecum  nigrae  solennia  pompae, 
spectatumque  urbi  scelus,  et  puerile  feretrum 
pi'oduxi,  et  sacvos,  damnati  thuris  acervos, 
plorantemque  animam  supra  sua  funera  vidi " 

(where  "  scelus"  is  only  the  premature  death  of  the  innocent 
young  man).  How  much  more  abominable,  how  much  more 
detestable,  how  much  more  fitly  termed  scelus,  the  atrocious 
spectacle  of  Laocoon !  of  Laocoon  the  priest,  along  with  his 
two  sons  devom-ed  alive  by  serpents,  while  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  sacrificing.  It  was,  if  there  ever  was,  a  scelus  (Scott, 
Lay  of  the  last  Mindrel,  1.  Ij)  : 

"  deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  tell ; 
Jesu  !  Maria  !  shield  us  well." 

For  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  term  scelus  to 
an  awful  spectacle,  see  Stat.  Theh.  10.  5^6  : 

"  lora  excussa  manu,  retroquo  in  terga  volutus, 
semianimos  artus  ooreis  retinentibus  haeret; 
mirandum  visu  belli  sceltis  !  arma  trahuntur, 
fumantesque  rotae  tellurem,  et  tertius  tastae 
sulcus  araut." 
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Oompate  also  Val.  Flacc.  2.  294  (Hypsipyle  speaking)  : 

"  solvimus  heu !  serum  Furiis  scelua?" 

[not  poenas  scelerum,  but  soelestas  poenasj;  and  Stat. 
Silv.  '2. 175  (of  the  funeral  of  the  favoui-lte  of  Melior) : 

.     .    .     "  plebs  cTincta  nefas,  et  praevia  ilerunt 
agmina," 

[the  sin,  the  scelus,  the  nefas,  that  so  young  and  amiahle  a 
person  should  have  died].     See  Eemm.  on  2.  576 ;  5.  793. 
Sacrum  .  .  .  hastam.     Compare  Coleridge,  Anc.  Mar. : 

"  is  it  he  ?  quoth  one.     Is  this  the  man  ? 
hy  him  who  died  on  cross, 
■with  Lis  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
the  harmless  albatross." 

Sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur  laeserit,  theme ;  tergo  scSL'e- 

RATAM  INTORSERIT  HASTAM,  Variation. 


234-243. 

DITIDIMUS  MUROS  ET  MOENIA  P.A.NDIMUS  URBIS 
ACCINGUXT  OMNES  OPERI  PEDIBUSQUE  ROTARUM 
STIBIICIUXT  LAPSUS  ET  STUPEA  VINCULA  COLT.O 
INTENDUNT  SCANDIT  EATALIS  MACHINA  MUROS 
rOETA  ARMIS  PUERI  CIRCUM  INNUPTAEQUE  PUELLAE 
SACRA  CANUNT  FUNEMQUE  MANU  CONTINGERE  GAUDENT 
ILEA  SUBIT  MEDIAEQUE  MINANS  ILLABITUR  URBI 
O  PATRIA  0  DIVUM  DOMUS  ILIUM  ET  INCLYTA  BELLO 
MOENIA  DARDANIDUM    QUATER  IPSO  1^  LIMINE  PORTAE 
SUBSTITIT  ATQUE  UTERO  SONITUM  QUATER  ARMA  DEDERE 


DiviDiMUS  MUROS,  ET  MOENIA  PANDiMus  URBIS.  In  Order  to  un- 
derstand the  picture  here  presented,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
the  gates  of  ancient  cities  were  very  small,  little  larger  than  our 
modern  doors  ;  and  that  the  walls,  which  were  high,  were  carried 
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across  OTer  the  gates,  so  that  there  was  no  division  of  the  wall, 
but  only  a  hole  or  opening  in  the  undivided  wall,  where  the 
gate  stood.  By  the  expression  dividimus  muros,  therefore,  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  Trojans  enlarged  the  gate  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  division  of  the  wall,  viz.,  by  breaking  down 
that  part  of  the  wall  over  the  gate  on  which  the  continuity  of 
the  wall  depended.  It  appears  from  Plant.  Bacchid.  953  (ed. 
Ritschl),  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  over  the  Scaean 
gate  was  one  of  the  three  "  fata"  of  Troy  : 

"  Ilio  tria  fuisse  audivi/ste,  quae  illi  fuere  exitio  : 
signum  ex  arce  si  perisset ;  alterum  autemst  Troili  mors  ; 
tertium,  quum  portae  Phrygiae  limen  superum  scinderetur." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  tacit  reference  to  this  prophecy  that  our 
author  dwells  so  emphatically  on  the  breaking  down  of  the 
wall : 

"DIVIDIMUS  MDKOS,  ET  MOENIA  PANDIMUS  XJRBIS. 

Compare  the  similar  tacit  reference  to  another  (fourth)  f  atum 
of  Troy,  in  the  words  {Aen.  1.  1^76) : 

.     .     .     "  priusqiiam 
pabula  gustassent  .Troiae  Xantliuinqiie  bibissent." 

DiviBiMus  MUEOS  and  moenia  pandimus  are  not  two  distinct 
acts,  but  one  act  and  its  consequence — "  we  breach  the  walls,  and 
by  so  doing  open  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  leave  the  city 
improtected  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  " — and  this  in  a  double 
sense,  because  not  only  is  an  opening  made  through  which  the 
enemy  may  enter,  but  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  charm  or  talis- 
man which  it  had  possessed  in  the  continuity  of  its  enclosure. 

In  Statius's  account  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian 
(Silv.  1.  7),  not  only  is  this  same  fatum  of  Troy  alluded  to, 
but,  in  words  which  are  a  manifest  copy  of  our  author's,  a 
similar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  division  of  the  wall : 
"  liunc  neque  dkisis  cepissent  Pergama  muris." 

AcciNGUXT  .  .  .  GAUDENT. — Man  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  countries.  With  this  reception  of,  these  divine' 
honours  paid  to,  the  wooden  horse,  compare  the  account  given 
by  Anna  Harriette  Leonowens  in  her  work,  "  The   English. 
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Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court"  (Triibner  and  Company, 
London,  1870),  ch.  16,  of  the  conveyance  of  the  sacred  white 
elephant  to  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam  :  "  Thus  in  more 
than  princely  state  he  is  floated  dovs'n  the  river  [Meinam] 
to  a  point  within  seventy  miles  of  the  capital,  where  the  king 
and  his  court,  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
multitude  of  priests,  both  Buddhist  and  Brahmin,  accompanied 
by  troops  of  players  and  musicians,  come  out  to  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  with  all  the  honours  to  his  stable-palace.  A  great 
number  of  cords  and  ropes  of  all  qualities  and  lengths  are 
attached  to  the  raft,  those  in  the  centre  being  of  fine  silk.  These 
are  for  the  king  and  his  noble  retinue,  who,  with  their  own 
hands,  make  them  fast  to  their  gUded  barges;  the  rest  are 
secured  to  the  great  fleet  of  lesser  boats,  and  so  with  shouts  of 
joy,  beating  of  drums,  blare  of  trumpets,  boom  of  cannon,  a 
hallelujah  of  music,  and  various  splendid  revelry,  the  great 
Chang  Phoouk  [white  elephant]  is  conducted  in  triumph  to  the 
capital." 

AcciNGUA'T  OMXES  OPERI,  not,  literally,  gird  themselves  up  for 
the  work,  but  set  themselves  to  the  trork.     Compare  9.  74  : 

"  atque  omnis  facibus  pulses  acciiigitur  atris" 

[not,  of  course,  engirt  with  dark  torches,  but  is  furnished  or  armed 
icith  dark  torches,  Jiaving  dark  torches  in  their  hands']. 

Stupea  vincula  collo  intejsidunt. — In  order  to  tow  it  along 
as  if  it  were  a  ship.  Compare  Eurip.  Troad.  538  (of  this  same 
drawing  up  of  the  horse  with  ropes  into  the  citadel) : 

kKuittov  5'  afi(l>i$o\ots  \Lvonxi,  vaos  cotrei 

ffxatpos  Kehatvoyf  ets  eSpava 
\aiva  daireSa  re  ipovta,  irarptSt 

TlaWaSos  deffav  0eas* 

Also  Auson.  Mosell.  39  (apostrophizing  the  Moselle) : 

"  tu  duplices  sortite  vias,  et  qiium  amne  secimdo 
defluis,  ut  celeres  feriant  vada  concita  remi  ; 
et  quum  pei-  ripas  nusquam  cessante  remulco 
intendimt  collo  malorum  vincula  nautae."  * 


•Query  wliether  collo   malorum,   or   collo   nautarum?     Lemaire  un- 
derstands it  to  be  the  latter,  I  the  former. 
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Heyne,  Forbiger,  and  Thiel  inform  us  without  doubt  or 
hesitation,  that  intendtjnt  is  here  elegantly  used  ("  exquisitius") 
in  place  of  illigant,  innectunt;  and  this  is  the  meaning 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  translators,  as  well  as  by  For- 
cellini  in  his  Dictionary.  I  dissent,  however,  on  two  grounds  : 
(a),  because  there  is  not  only  no  instance  of  intendere  being 
used  in  this  sense,  but  no  instance  of  its  being  used  in  any  sens© 
bordering  on,  or  at  all  related  to,  this  sense  ;  and  (b),  becaus© 
the  strict  interpretation  of  intendtjnt  (viz.,  stretch  or  extend) 
ailords  an  unobjectionable  meaning  of  the  passage  :  the^  stretch 
ropes  to  the  neck ;  prosaically,  throw  ropes  ooer  the  neck.  Compare 
5.  136  :  "  intentaque  brachia  remis, "  where  see  Rem.  This 
meaning  is  not  only  unoTDJectionable  in  itself,  but  preferable  to> 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  was  easier  to  throw  a  rope  over  the 
neck  than  to  tie  or  fasten  it  at  so  great  a  height. 

The  idea  of  stretching,  or  extension,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  'enter  into  all  the  significations,  whether  literal  or  metaphor^ 
ical,  of  intendere. 

CoTiio.^"  In  coLLo  noli  argutare ;  cum  fune  ex  eo  nexo 
trahi  equus  vix  commode  posset,  intellige  simpl.  funem  ex  ante- 
riore  parte  aptum,"  Heyne ;  who  seems  not  to  have  perceived 
how  useful  the  rope  round  the  neck  would  be,  not  alone  for 
steadying  and  preventing  the  horse  from  toppling  over  to  one 
side,  but  for  drawing  it  vp  into  the  city,  viz.,  over  the  broken 
down  fortifications  (scandit  muros,  verse  237).  See  Quint. 
Smyrn.  12.  422 : 

ayeipofievoi  5'  apa  travres, 
(retpi^y  afjupe$a\0VT0  Bocas  TrepifiriKei  fjnrw, 
Sriffa/j-fvoi  KaBvTT^pBfV,   enet  pa  oi  eiT0\os  Eireioi 
TTOtTfTiv  vTTo  ^ptapoiffiv  eiJTpoxa  Sovpara  BtiKeVy 
offipa  K€V  at^Tiotffiv  eir.i  irToXicdpov  eirijrai, 
ehKofievos  Tpuuy  vtto  ;)(6f/)6(riv* 

where  KaOvnipdev  answers  exactly  to  our  author's  collo. 

Illa  stjbit  mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi. — "  Placet 
etiam  mens  Donati  haec :  subit  [machina]  et  illabitur,  et, 
nondum  ingressa,  adhuc  etiam  in  porta  haerebat ;  nam  infra, 
QUATER  IPSO  IN  LIMINE  poRTAE  STJBSTiTiT ;  iam  mediae  urbi 
minari  videbatur,"  Lemaire.     This  is  all,  and  in  every  respect, 
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erroneous :  quater  ipso  in  limine  poktae  substitit,  althougli 
in  position  it  comes  after  minans  illabitur,  is  previous  to  it 
in  the  order  of  time  (see  Eem.) ;  and  mediae  urbi  depends,  as 
rightly  ohserved  lay  Heyne,  not  on  minans,  but  on  illabitur. 

MiNANS. — Servius's  first  explanation,  "  eminens"  (high  and 
toweringl,  is  correct.  Servius's  second  explanation,  "  minitans"— 
especially  as  explained  in  some  editions  by  the  further  gloss, 
"  eventum  aliquem  malum  ominans" — is  incorrect.  The  horse, 
if  "minitans"  at  all,  was  "minitans"  only  in  the  sense  in 
■which  all  tall  towering  objects  are  minitantia,  viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  awe-inspiring  (see  liemm.  on  1.  166;  2.  628;  4.  88; 
8.  668) .  Boileau's  reprehension  of  our  author  therefore  {^Reflex. 
Crit.  11 :  "  II  ne  se  contente  pas  de  prater  de  la  colere  a  cet 
arbre  [where  has  our  author  been  guilty  even  of  this  minor 
offence  ?]  mais  il  lui  fait  faire  des  menaces  k  ces  laboureurs") 
falls  to  the  ground  harmless,  or  harming  only  the  critic 
himself. 

0  PATRiA  .  .  .  DARDANiDU'M. — "  Versus  Eunianus,"  Servius. 
On  which  comment  of  Servius,  Heyne  observes :  "  Scilicet 
in  verbis :  '  0  pater,  0  patria,  0  Priami  domus  ' !  "  The  original 
of  both  apostrophes  is  no  doubt  that  most  touching  apostrophe 
of  Oedipus,  Soph.  Oecl.  T.  1391/. : 

a  WoXv^e  Kai  Kopivde,  KaL  ra  irarpta 
Xoyw  TraXaia  5cti/j.a6\  qlov  ap'  €/x6 
KdWos  KOKUV  inrovKou  e^e^/Jei/zoTe  ! 

the  parental  relationship  of  which  passage  to  our  text  is  declared 
and  made  plain  not  merely  by  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
apostrophes,  but  by  the  similarity  of  the  reflections  which 
gave  rise  to  them — the  reflection,  in  the  case  of  Oedipus,  that  he 
was  himself  a  KoXXog  KaKwv  uttouXov  to  his  country ;  in  the 
case  of  Aeneas,  that  the  wooden  horse  was  a  koXAoc  kokjiji' 
virovXov  to  Troy,  a  fair  outside  pregnant  within  with  destruc- 
tion: 

QUATEIl  IPSO  IN  LIMINE  PORTAE 
SUBSTITIT,  ATailE  CTEKO  SONITUM  QUATEK  AUMA  UEDERE. 


HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II. 
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246-247. 

TUNC  ETIAM  FATIS  APEEIT  CASSANDRA  FUTDRIS 
ORA  DEI  lUSSU  NON  UNQUAM  CREDITA  TEUCRIS 


Tunc  etiam. — Etiam  has  been  -anderstood  by  some  commenta- 
tors to  connect  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  \'iz.,  tunc  faiis 
APBRiT  CASSANDRA  FUTURis,  With  the  preceding  context,  so  as  to 
afford  the  sense  :  besides  all  the  learnings  ice  had  had  not  to  do  as 
we  were  doing,  we  had  the  additional  learning  of  Cassandra  ;  Cas- 
sandra also  raised  her  warning  voice.  "  Etiam  :  not,  then  as  often 
before ;  but,  besides  our  other  warnings,"  says  Oonington. 
"Etiam  ei  vocabulo,  quod  ecferendum  sit,  postponi  satis  con- 
stat (Fabr.  ad  Liv.  21.  1.  5),  sed  apparet  h.  I.  non  tarn  tempus 
illud  ecferendum  tesse  quam  vaticinia  Cassandrae  ad  ea  quae, 
Yersu  242,  commemorata  sunt  omina  accessisse,  neo  tamen 
magis  quam  ilia  Troianos  ab  temeraria  laetitia  ad  sanam 
mentem  traduxisse,"  says  Dietsoh  (Theolog.  p.  22) — both  of 
them  combating  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heyne  and  Grossrau, 
as  well  as  by  Forbiger,  from  Servius,  viz.,  that  tunc  etiam 
is  equivalent  to  etiam  tunc  ("  Tunc  etiam  int.  pro  etiam 
tunc,  alias  languet, "  Heyne.  "  Sicut  antehac  saepius, " 
Gossrau.  "  Sicut  antea  iam  saepius,"  Forbiger) — an  opinion 
as  correct  and  well-founded  as  that  of  its  impugners  is  ill- 
founded  and  incorrect.  The  vaticination  of  Cassandra  is  not  an 
omen ;  is  not,  like  the  three  sudden  baitings  of  the  horse  in  the 
Scaean  gate,  a  warning  not  to  proceed  with  their  blind  act :  the 
act  has  been  already  accomplished ;  the  omens — that  of  the  hollow 
sound  returned  by  the  wood  to  the  spear,  that  of  the  punishment 
of  Laocoon,  and  that  of  the  three  baitings  of  the  horse  in  the 
Scaean  gate — have  all  alike  failed  to  deter  the  Trojans  from 
carrying  their  fatal  determination  into  effect,  and  they  have 
actually  placed  the  horse  in  the  citadel  : 

ET  MONSTRCM  INFEUX  SACRATA  SISTIMUS  AKCE. 

Omens  are  now  too  late ;  the  act  has  been  already  done,  and 
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Cassandra  opens  her  moutli,  tunc  etiam,  then  also  (*.  e.  then,  as 
so  often  before  :  "  Sicut  antehae  saepins,  nam  Helena  veniente 
praedixerat  futura  bella  et  mala,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion)),  not  to 
add  an  omen,  or  to  increase  the  effects  of  the  preceding  omens, 
but  to  inform  the  Trojans  in  inspired,  but  as  usual  wholly  dis- 
believed words,  of  their  impending  ruin,  iwris  futuris.  It  is  as 
if  our  author  had  said :  "  We  place  the  unlucky  monster  in  the 
citadel,  on  which  occasion,  as  on  so  many  previous  ones,  Cas- 
sandra announces  om*  impending  ruin ;  we  nevertheless,  who 
were  never  to  see  another  day,  put  as  little  faith  as  ever  in  her 
words,  and  deck  all  our  temples  out  with  wreaths  of  rejoicing 
and  thanksgiving." 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  preceding  interpretation  that  it  leaves, 
the  sentence  unconnected  by  any  particle  with  the  preceding,  I 
ask,  in  reply,  where  is  the  particle  which  connects  the  succeed- 
ing sentence  with  this  ? 

Ora. — Let  us  see  if  there  be  anything  in  the  position  or  cir- 
cumstances of  this  word  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  is  of  somewhat 
more  weight  than  commonly  supposed  ;  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  supplement  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  with 
APERiT  the  simple  sense  breaks  silence,  spealcs.  First,  it  is  the 
Jird  word  in  the  line.  Now,  a  word  placed  in  this  position  is 
advantageously  placed  for  the  reception  of  an  emphasis  from  the 
voice  of  the  reader  or  reciter,  if  the  line  be  the  first  line  of  the 
sentence,  on  account  of  the  natural  impetus  with  which  the 
mind  sets  out  on  any  undertaking ;  if  the  line  be  not  the  first 
line,  as  in  the  present  instance  it  is  not,  tlien  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  voice  which  naturally  follows  the  fall  and  accopipany- 
ing  pause  at  the  close  of  the  immediately  preceding  line.  But 
ORA  is  not  alone  the  first  word  of  its  own  line  ;  it  is  also  the  last 
word  of  its  own  sentence,  and  separated  from  all  the  succeeding 
context  by  a  pause.  Both  these  circumstances  render  it  still 
more  marked.  Being  the  last  word  of  its  own  sentence,  the 
preceding  words  of  the  sentence  lead  to  it,  prepare  both  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  and  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  it ;  and,  be- 
ing separated  from  the  succeeding  context  by  a  pause,  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  and  the  attention  of  the  hearer  are  prevented  from 
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hmryiiig  off  from  it  to  the  next  word.  "We  woiild  expect  a 
priori  that  a  word  placed  in  this  situation  should  he  an  import- 
ant word ;  and,  on  examining  the  words  which  Virgil  has  placed 
in  similar  situations,  we  find  that  they  are  always  important — 
ex.  gr.,  2.  13,  "incipiam  :"  5.480,  "arduus;"  5.319,  "  emicat;" 
8.  672,  "aurea;"  12.  340,  "  sanguineos ;"  1.153,  "seditio;" 
8.  562,  "stravi."  In  some  instances — as,  e.r.  grr.,  the  two  last 
cited — it  will  even  he  found  that  the  single  word  &o  placed  has 
more  weight  and  importance  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
verse ;  nay,  that  this  whole  rest  of  the  verse  is  a  mere  illustration 
{erliiiderung)  of  that  single  word.  Considered  according  to  these 
principles,  ora  should  he  an  important  word — not  merely  the 
supplement  to  aperit,  hut  the  subject  of  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  line — credita  agreeing  with  it  and  not  with  cassa^dka. 
The  inference  is  confii-med  by  Ovid,  Met.  15.  74-  •' 

.     .     .     "  primus  qiioque  taKtus  ora 
docta  quidem  solvit,  sed  non  et  creditu,  vertis,"* 

where,  the  person  spoken  of  being  masculine,  "credita"  must 
agree  with  "  ora"  even  although  the  position  of  "  ora"  does  not 
indicate  such  agreement.     Compare  also  («),  Aen.  10.  8:22: 
*'  ora  modis  Auchisiades  pallentia  miris,' ' 

the  "  ora  pallentia"  of  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  ora 
t;KEDiTA  of  om-  text.     (I»),  9.  181  : 

"  ora  puer  prima  signans  intonsa  iiiventa," 

where  not  only  do  "  ora"  and  "  intonsa"  occupy  the  precise  po- 


*  Gossrau  is  no  doubt  at  liberty — who  shall  cripple  the  commentatoi''s  liberl y,  or 
clip  the  free  wings  of  thought  ? — to  understand  the  ' '  credita' '  of  this  passage,  not  ns 
accusative  jilural  and  belonging  to  "  ora,"  but  as  nominative  singular  belonging  to 
some  unspecified  unknown  feminine  subject ;  nay,  is  at  liberty  to  draw  such  argu- 
ment as  he  can  from  the  Ovidian  passage  so  understood  in  favour  of  his  (the  received) 
intei-pretation  of  the  Virgilian  text,  and  to  insist  as  much  as  he  pleases,  first 
that  Ovid's  "  credita"  is  feminine  and  singular,  and  then  that  Virgil's  credita 
must  therefore  be  feminine  and  singular  :  hut  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  leave  out  of 
his  Ovidian  parallel  all  that  part  of  it  which  impugns  and  disproves  his  own  state- 
ment, and  establishes  that  of  his  adversary — is  not  at  liberty  to  quote  Ovid  as 

aaying : 

.    .    .    "  ora 
doctaquidem  solvit,  scd  non  ^j/credita  verbis," 
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sitions  of  ora  and  credita  in  our  text,  but  where  we  have  the 
entire  line  cast  in  the  same  mould  as,  and  having  the  precise 
cadence  of,  our  text,  (e),  Ovid,  Met.  10.  "209  :  "  vero  .  .  .  Apol- 
linis  orf."  {tl),  Apnl.  De  deo  Soorat.  IS:  "  incredita  vaticinia 
Oassandrae."  Add  to  all  which  («»),  the  quotation  by  ]^onius  of 
the  verse, 

OllA  DEI  lUSSV  XON  UNaX'AlI  CIIEDITA  TEIUKIS, 

■without  either  cassaxdra  or  other  part  of  the  preceding  verse, 
is  a  more  than  sufficient  balance  for  Iscanius's  (6.  894)  : 

"  at  regina  gemens,  et  nittiqunm  crcdlta  Tettrrla^ 
Coi-piisium  Cassfindi-a -petit." 

In  like  manner,  "  Troia,"  1.  253,  considered  according  to  these 
principles,  is  an  important  word  embracing  not  merely  the  near 
"arma"  but  the  distant  "nomen"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  253). 
"  Troas"  also,  1.  34,  is  an  important  word,  the  subject  not  merely 
of  the  preceding  "  lactates  aequore  toto  "  but  of  the  succeeding 
"  reliquias  Danauin  atque  immitis  Achillei,"  as  if  Yirgil  had 
said :  these  famous  Trojans,  the  subject  not  only  of  the  Iliad, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  following  poem.  Owing  to  this  position, 
Africus,  alone,  1.  90,  has  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  Eurus  and 
Notus,  in  the  preceding  line,  taken  together.  Compare  2.  418, 
where  "  Eurus  equis,"  owing  to  its  similar  position,  possesses  a 


■vrliile  in  point  of  fact  what  Ovid  says  is : 

.    "  primus  quoque  talibus  ora 
docta  quidem  solvit,  sed  non  ei  credita  verbis." 

The  same  commentator  is  at  liberty  to  argne  from  the  fact  of  the  "credita"  of 
Ovid's  {Fast.  U-  307)  "  casta  quidem  sed  non  et  credita"  being  nominative  singiilar, 
that  the  CREDITA  of  Virgil  is  nominative  singidar  also,  and  to  show  if  he  can 
that  Ovid's  "  credita"  is  spoken  of  Cassandi'a ;  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
fi'om  the  Ovidian  passage  the  words  which  show  that  the  subject  of  Ovid's 
"  credita"  is  not  Cassandra,  but  Claudia  Quiuta : 

"  Claudia  Quinta  genus  Clauso  referebat  ab  alto ; 
ncc  facies  impar  nobilitate  fuit. 
casta  quidem,  sed  non  et  credita.*' 

The  following  are  the  ijysissiina  verba  of  Gossrau — not  to  be  misunderstood  by  any- 
one :  "  Ita  '  ercdor '  dicunt  pro  '  mihi  credit iir ' ;  cf .  Ovid,  Fast.  U.  307,  eadem 
Cassandra  dicitur  '  casta  quidem  sed  non  et  credita ;'  cf .  Met.  15.  7//. :  '  ora  docta 
'jiiidem  solvit,  sed  non  est  credita.'" 
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similar  weight.  Sarpedon,  1.  104,  the  son  of  Jove,  has  as 
honourable  mention  as  fleeter,  though  Hector  is  the  first 
named;  and  the  single  "Spartanae,"  1.  320,  without  further  help 
or  adjunct,  is  a  balance  for  the  "  Threissa  Harpalyce,"  though 
the  latter  is  ia  possession  of  nearly  two  whole  lines.  So  also  the 
voice  and  sense  delight  to  dwell  on  the  long  slow  word  "  con- 
spexere,"  1.  156,  for  which  the  attention  has  been  prepared  by 
the  preceding  "  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern  ;" 
o«"solabar,"  1.243;  on  "Teucrorum,"  1.  252,  correlative  to 
"  Troia"  in  the  next  line,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  of  his  (Antenor's) 
Teucri;"  on  "  prodimur,"  1.  256,  explained  by  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  line;  on  "  A'ultu,"  1.  259,  also  explained  by  the 
remainder  of  the  line ;  on  "  Eomanos,"  1.  286,  also  explained 
by  the  whole  remainder  of  the  line  ;  on  "iactemur,"  1.  336,  ex- 
plained by  remainder  of  the  line  and  following  line ;  on  "  nu- 
davit,"  1.  360,  explained  by  the  whole  remainder  of  the  line  ; 
on  "  thesaui'os,"  1.  363,  item  ;  on  "  suspirans,"  1.  375,  item  ;  on 
"  regia,"  8. 242,  item  ;  also  on  "  spiravere,"  1.  408  ;  "  imminet," 
1.  424;  "condebafc,"  1.451;  "  suppliciter,"  1.  485  (does  not 
the  reader's  ear  rebel  against  the  union  of  this  word  with 
"tristes"  ?).  And  need  I  do  more  than  point  with  the  finger 
to  "  bellatrix,"  1.  497  ;  "  incessit,"  1.  501 ;  "  dispulerat,"  1. 516; 
"  ardebant,"  1.  519  ;  "  oramus,"  1.  529  ;  "  aetherea,"  1.  551 ; 
"  arvaque,"  1.  554;  "purpureum,"  1.  595;  "argentum," 
1.  597  ;  "  Troianae,"  1.  628  ;  "iactatam,"  1.  633  ;  "  munera," 
1.640;  "  instruitur,"  1.  642;  "  consilia,"  1.  662  ;  «  vocibus," 
1.  675  ;  "  irrigat,"  1.  696  ;  "  conveniunt,"  1.  704  ;  "  expediunt," 
1.  706;  "convenere,"  1.  712  ;  «  Phoenissa,"  1.  718  ;  "haeret," 
1.  722;  "inoipit,"  1.  725;  "hiberni,"  1.  750;  "insidias," 
1.  758  ? 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  reader's  good  sense  to  ac- 
company him  in  this  manner  through  the  other  books,  but  I 
must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  the  eminently  emphatic  position 
of  "  Argolica,"  2.  119 — last  word  both  of  the  sentence  to  which 
it  belongs  and  of  the  whole  oracle ;  prepared  for  as  well  by 
the  repeated  "  sanguine"  of  the  preceding  verse  as  by  the  whole 
of  that  verse,  especially  by  the  awf  al  words  "  animaque  litan- 
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dum:"  while  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  Jirst  word  of  its  own  verse, 
and  separated  from  the  sequel  not  merely  by  a  full  pause  but 
by  the  change  of  the  speaker.  Nor  is  the  whole  of  our  author's 
art  exhausted  when  he  has  placed  the  word  in  this  emphatic 
position.  He  can  render  the  word  still  more  emphatic,  double 
its  emphasis,  citlier  by  making  it  the  repetition  of  a  former 
word,  as  "lumina,"  2.  406;  "  Crethea,"  9.  775;  "  Misenum," 
6.  164  ;  "  ora,"  10.  822  ;  "  Parthus,"  12.  858  ;  "  uni,"  10.  692  ; 
"  Grallo,"  Ed.  10.  73  (compare  "  ibimus,"  repeated  with  such 
extraordinary  eifect  by  Statins,  8ih\  2.  1.  219),  or  by  entirely 
cutting  off  its  connexion  with  the  subsequent  context  by  means 
of  a  full  and  sudden  stop,  as  "incipiam,"  2.  13;  "  effera," 
8. 6 ;  "  impulit,"  8. 239  ;  "horrisono,"  9. 65 ;  "terribilis,"  12. 947 ; 
"dividit,"  12.  45;  "  suscipiunt,"  11.  806;  "  substiterat,"  11. 
609;  "desiluit,"  11.  500;  "  bucoina,"  11.  475;  "devovi," 
11.  442  ;  "  viximus,"  10.  862  ;  "  Tydides,"  10.  29  ;  "  femina," 
4.570;  "  respice,"  4.  275 ;  "debentur,"  4.276;  "deseruere," 
3.  618  ;  and  Horn.  II.  1.  51 : 

where  jSaXA',  being  but  one  single  syllable,  is  even  more  emphatic 
than  any  of  the  Virgilian  examples.  And  who  is  there  will 
dispute  with  me  that  it  was  not  by  mere  accident,  but  by  artistic 
design,  that  Euripides  {Hipp.  312,  ed.  Stokes)  placed  precisely 
in  this  position — viz.,  last  word  of  the  nurse's  long  address,  and 
at  the  same  time  first  word  of  a  new  line,  with  every  word  of 
several  preceding  lines  pointing  directly  to  it — that  fatal  Itttto- 
\uTov  which,  like  the  last  turn  of  the  torturer's  vice,  wrung  from 
Phaedra  her  first  groan  of  confession,  that  never  enough  to  be 
admired  oipioi  ? 

NuTK.     /itt  Tfiv  avatTffav  tinnav  A^a^ova, 

7j  (Tois  TeKvoifTi  SeffTTOTTjv  eyeivaTO 

voQov,  (ppovouvTa  yvrjcrt,  oiffQa,  viv  KaKots, 

I'KiroKVT  ov. 
Phaed.  oiuot. 

NuTR.  etyyavei  aiB-ev  ToSe  ; 

"Where  even  in  our  own  Shakespeare  is  there  an  equal  amount  of 
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dramatic  effect  within  an  equal  compass,  and  how  much  of  this 
effect  is  owing  to  the  mere  position  of  the  word  IttttoXvtov  ? 

The  reader  will  of  himself  understand  that  all  that  has  just 
been  said  respecting  single  words  is  no  less  applicable  to  a  word 
which  is  not  absolutely  the  first  in  the  line,  but  preceded  by  a  short 
connecting  link  (see  Eem.  on  "  fugis,"  4.  314),  for  instance,  "  et 
ferit,"  12.  730  ;  or  to  a  phrase  consisting  of  two  or  even  three 
words  intimately  bound  together,  as  "  it  lacrymans,"  "  ossa  tre- 
mor," "intemerata  colit  pelagi  rupes"  (where  we  have  not 
only  the  position,  but  the  reduplication),  "voce  vocat,"  "bella 

gero." 

In  Leopardi's  translation  of  the  passage : 

"  allor,  volente  il  Bio,  Cassandra  il  labbro 
non  mai  creduta  apre  al  futuro," 

there  is  not  only  the  usual  error,  the  connexion  of  cassanuea 
with  CREDiTA,  but  the  still  more  unpardonable  one,  that  of  the 
junction  of  dei  iussu  with  aperit. 

Ora  .  .  .  CREDITA.  Compare  the  somewhat  similar  applica- 
tion of  "  credula"  to  "  ora"  by  Prudent.  Cathem.  3.  1^8  : 

"  piscis  item  sec[mtur  calamum, 
raptus  aoumine  vulnifico, 
credula  saucius  ora  cibo ;" 

also  the  "  ora  nescia"  of  the  same  author,  where  the  face  is  said 
not  to  know,  by  the  same  figure  by  which  in  our  text  the  mouth 
is  said  not  to  he  believed  [Met.  I/.-  329) : 

.     .     .     "  pueri  rubor  ora  notavit 
nescia  quid  sit  amor." 

The  above  interpretation,  never  entirely  without  advocates — 
for  [first  proposed  by  Servius  as  an  alternative  ("  Credita  : 
dubium  a  quo  verbo  veniat,  et  an  femininum  singulare  sit  parti- 
cipium  an  neutrum  plurale"),  and  afterwards  adopted  by  J.  H. 
Voss  in  his  translation, 

"  jetzo  entscUiesst  auch  Kassandra  den  mund  annabendem  schiclcsal, 
der,  auf  des  gottes  gebot,  nie  spracb,  das  glaubten  die  Teiicrer"] 

it  was  three  several  times  discussed  by  myself,  and  established 
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not  only  on  particular,  but  on  general  grounds — (see  "  Twelve 
Years'  Voyage,"  1853 ;  "  Jahrb.  fiir  Phil."  68,  p.  509 ;  and 
■"Adversaria  Yirgiliana,"  Gottingen  Philologus,  bd.  11, 1856) — 
found,  nevertheless,  but  slow  and  partial  acceptance  with  Vir- 
gilian  students,  until  by  some  happy  chance  not  the  interpreta- 
tion only,  but  the  very  Ovidian  parallel  with  which  I  had  estab- 
lished, it  made  their  appearance  in  Wagner's  Yirgil,  Carm.  ed. 
min.  1861  (no  -word  of  either  in  any  of  Wagner's  previous  edi- 
tions) ;  and  being,  as  iisual  with  the  interpretations  of  thatwork — 
no,  not  put  forward,  God  forbid !  but — mistaken  for  the  editor's 
own,  CREDiTA  came  forthwith  to  be  joined  to  ora,  at  least  in 
all  the  gymnasia  in  Grermany. 

Eesta  velamtjs  FRONDE. — Yelamus  (vcry  imperfectly  ren- 
•dered  by  Thiel,  "  ornamus"  ;  by  Surrey,  "deck")  means  to 
fell,  i.e.,  to  cover  in  such  a  manner,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  hide 
Jrom  view ;  and  thus  denotes  the  profusion  of  green  boughs  used. 
Compare  Aen.  3.  25  :  "  ramis  tegerem  ut  frondentibus  aras." 


250-255. 


RUIT LUKAE 


Inasmuch  as  the  ancients  always  represented  night  as  following 
the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  e.,  as  rising  in  the  east,  traversing  the 
sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in  the  west  (see  Stat.  Theh.  2.  01 ; 
Yirg.  Aen.  2.  8,  and  Eemm.  ;  3.  512),  the  words  ruit  oceano 
Nox,  applied  to  the  commencement  of  night,  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  as  presenting  us  with  the  ordinary  English  image,  of 
night  falling  on  the  ocean,  but  as  presenting  us  with  the  directly 
reverse  image,  of  personified  night  rising  (rushing) /row  the  ocean. 
So  Dante  [II  Pur  gat.  2.  1),  philosophically,  and  following  the 
ancient  model : 
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"  gia  era  '1  sole  all'  orizzonte  giunto, 

lo  ciii.  meridian  cerchio  coverchia 
lerusalem  col  suo  piu  alto  punto : 
e  la  notte  ch'  opposita  a.  Uii  cerchia 
iiscici  di  Gfingc  fiinr." 

And  Shelley  [Prometheun  UnhoiDid,  act  1,  so.  1)  : 

"  and  yet  to  nic  -vvelcome  is  day  and  night ; 
whether  one  breaks  the  hoarfrost  of  the  mom, 
or  starry,  dim,  and  slow  the  other  climbs 
the  leaden-coloured  east." 

And  Schiller  ("  Der  abend") : 

"  an  dem  himmel  Jiei-a I'f  mit  leisen  schritten 
kommt  die  dnftende  nacht." 

If  it  he  douhted  that  rue  re  can  express  motion  upwards  toward 
the  sky,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Gcorg.  2.  308  : 

.     .     .     "  ruit  atram 
ad  caelum  picea  crassus  caUgine  nubem ;" 

and  to  Aen.  10.  256,  where  the  rising  of  the  day  is  described  by 
the  very  same  term : 

"  revohita  rucbut 
matura  iani  luce  dies  noctemcjne  fngarat." 

See  also  Eem.  on  Aen.  1.  7Jf9. 

Leopardi  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  error : 

.     .    .     "  il  ciel  f  ra  tanto 
si  cangia,  e  notte  a  V  ocean  riiina, 
in  grande  ombra  avvolgendo  e  teiTa  e  polo,"  &c. 

Fusi   PER   MOENiA   TEUCEi   coNTicuERE.  —  "  Dispersi   per 
urbem,"  Forbiger.     No  ;  rusi  is  not  dispersi,  but,  as  rightly  in-, 
terpreted  by  Forbiger  himself  at  Aen.  1.  218,    "prostrati, 
MngestrecJd."  Compare  Stat.  SUv.  1.  2.  59  :  "  fusa  iacet  stratis," 
and  see  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  218. 

Tacitae  pek  AMIGA  siLENTiA  LUNAE.  The  silence  {i.  e., 
silent  time)  of  the  night  was  favourable  to  the  descent  of  the 
Grecians,  there  being  no  one  in  the  way  to  observe  their  motions. 
The  moon  is  called  tacit,  because  she  does  not  tell — does  not 
blab — says  nothing  about  what  she  sees.  In  other  words,  and 
connecting  the  two  terms  silextia  and  tacitae,  nobody  sees  them 
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hut  the  moon,  and  she  does  not  tell  what  she  sees — does  not  betmij. 
(.'ompare  TibuU.  (ed.  Amst.  1708),  1.  7.  5  : 

.     .     ' '  iam  Delia  f  uvtim 
nescio  quem  tuc'ita  callida  nocte  fovot." 

Also  Ibid.  1.  7.  13  : 

"  cardine  mmc  taeito  vcrterc  posse  fores." 

That  siLENTiA  LUXAE  does  not  mean  the  interlunium,  but 
the  time  when  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears  from 
8tat.  Theb.  2.  58  : 

"  inde  per  Arctm'um  mediaiciue  silmtia  hinae 
arva  sxiper  popxilosc^ne  meat." 

TaCITAE   pee   AMIGA  SILENTIA  LUNAE   belongs    not  tO  PETENS 

but  to  iBAT,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  (with  D.  Heins.,  N. 
Heins.,  Heyne,  and  Eibbeck)  between  two  commas,  not  (with 
Wagner,  ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.)  to  be  thrown  by  the  expunetion 
of  the  comma  after  lunae  entirely  to  petens.  To  place  the 
words  before  littoka  nota  petens  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
clause  is  to  make  them  emphatic.  Being  unemphatic,  and 
merely  heightening  and  completing  the  picture,  they  come  in 
with  propriety  only  in  the  second  place,  i.  e.  after,  not  before, 
the  word  descriptive  of  action. 


256-260. 

FLAMMAS EQUUS 


Flammas  quum  eegia  puppis  extulekat. — "  Intelligendum  est 
.  .  .  Agamemnonem  signa  Sinoni  dedisse  veniendi,  sublata  face," 
Servius,  Voss,  Wagn.  (1861).  "  Fax  sublata,  signum  prof  ectionis, 
e  nave  praetoria,"  Heyne.  It  being  usual,  when  a  fleet  was  to 
sail  by  night,  for  a  light  to  be  hoisted  on  the  admiral's  ship,  or 
whatever  ship  was  to  take  the  lead,  as  the  signal  for  sailing 
(see  Livy,  29.  25  :  "  Lumina  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  bina 
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onerariae  iiaberent :  in  praetoria  nave  insigne  nocturmun  tmiin 

luminum  fore."  Stat.  Achill.  1.  33  : 

"  ecce  novam  Priamo,  faciius  de  puppe  levatis, 
fert  Bellona  nurum), 

aud  there  teing  no  mention  at  all  of  Sinon  in  our  text,  but 
only  of  the  light  hoisted  on  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  as  soon  as  the  light  is  hoisted,  there  seems  no  ground 
■whatever  for  the  assumption  that  the  light  was  other  than  the 
iisual  signal  for  sailing.  I  therefore  agree  with  Heyne  against 
Servius,  Voss,  and  Wagner,  and  find  in  the  following  words  of 
Servius's  as  usual  confused  and  contradictory  gloss  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  opinion  :  "  More  militiae,  ut  (3.  519)  '  dat  clarum  e 
puppi  signum'  " — equivalent  to  saying :  a  signal  for  sailing. 

ExTULEEAT. — Effcrro  being  the  verb  employed  in 
Eioman  military  tactics  (see  Liv.  10.  19 ;  40.  28)  to  express  the 
raising  of  the  standard,  and  the  carrying  it  forward  out  of  the 
camp  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  here  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  personified  regia  puppis 
raising  its  signal  flame,  and  followed  by  the  akgiva  phalanx 
IXSTB.UCT1S  NAViBUS,  to  the  standard-bcarer  of  an  army  raising 
the  standard,  and  followed  by  the  soldiers  to  battle. 

The  practice  of  the  admiral's  ship  carrying  a  light  by  night 
for  the  guidance  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  having  come 
down  to  more  modern  times,  is  thus  humorously  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeate,  Henry  Ij.,  part  1,  act  3,  sc.  3  (Falstaff  to  Bardolph) : 
■"  Thou  art  our  admiral;  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee." 

IsrcLusos  .  .  .  sixoN.  — Ci.AusTRA,  not  the  closed  doors  or 
vents,  but  the  enclosure  itself,  the  chiosfri. 

PiNEA  CLAUSTRA  repeats  and  explains  utero,  and  is  substan- 
tially a  variation  of  that  theme,  although — there  being  only  one 
verb  for  the  two  clauses — the  form  is  less  strictly  that  which  I 
have  so  often  designated  theme  and  variation.  The  pictm-e  of 
the  enclosure,  the  cJiiostri,  presented  in  utero,  and  repeated  in 
PINEA  CLAUSTRA,  is  again  repeated  in  the  very  next  breath : 
ii,Los  PATEFACTUS  AD  AURAS  REDDiT  EQUus.  Here  EQUus  is  Sub- 
stantially a  variation  of  pinea  claustra  as  pinea  claustra  has 
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been  of  uteeo,  and  as  ck\o  kobore  in  the  same  verse  is  of 
Eauus. 

Laxat  .  .  .  EQUus. — Compare  "  Impnlit  in  latus  :  ac  venti," 
&c.,  Aen.  1.  86,  and  Eem.  Laxat  is  simply  opens :  as  Stat. 
Theh.  10.  550  (of  Ganymede's  dogs)  : 

.     .     .     "  frustraque  sonantia  laxant 
ora  canes  umtramque  petunt  et  Bubila  latrant." 

Stat.  Theh.  2.  128  : 

.     .    .     "  tigris 


bella  cupit,  laxatt^uB  geuas,  et  temperat  ungues." 


263. 

PKIMUSQUE  MACHAON 

"  Primus  :  aut  prineeps  (inter  primos,  aut  arte  primus)  ant 
numeri  sui,  nam  per  terno's  divisit,"  Servius.  "  Qm  primus  aut 
inter  primos  egressus  est,"  Heyne.  "  Molestum  h.  I.  primus  : 
interim  amplector  Heynii  explicationem :  '  qui  primus  aut  inter 
piimos  egressus  est;'  quanquam  fateor,  ita  nescio  quid  exile 
inferri  orationi,"  Wagner  {Quaest.  Virg.  28.  5,  and  Praest.).  I 
understand  primus  liere  to  mean  not  who  was  the  first  to  come 
out  of  the  horse,  but  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the  business, 
who  regulated  and  directed  the  movement  of  the  party,  o  opitr- 
Ttvuiv,  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  and  especially  Machaon,"  or  :  "  fore- 
most, most  prominent  of  them  all,  Machaon."  Compare  («),  Sil. 

7.  85  : 

"  nee  non  et  proprio  venerantur  Pallada  dono, 
Phoebumque,  armigerumque  deum,  primamque  Dionem," 

where  the  meaning  is  not  Dione  first  in  order,  or  they  worshipped 
Dione  first;  but  Dione  of  most  and  principal  consequence,  paid  chief 
and  special  honour  to  Dione,  viz.,  as  mother  of  Aeneas  and  best 
friend  and  protectress  of  Eome — "  Aeneadum  nutrix."  (ft),  verse 
32,  above  :  "  primusque  Thymoetes" — Thymoetes,  not  the  first  in 
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order,  but  the  principal  person,  the  person  who  takes  the  lead, 
management,  or  initiative — and  observe  how  exactly  parallel  the 
two  passages  are  in  structure,  in  location  in  the  line,  even  in  the 
connecting  particle  que,  no  less  than  in  the  sense.  Observe 
also  how  both  passages  stand  in  exactly  similar  relation  to  the 
horse,  one  of  them  referring  to  the  party  outside,  and  the  other 
referring  to  the  party  coming  out.  ComjDare  also  (e),  8.  6: 
"ductores  primi,"  where  see  Eem.    («i),  Lucr.  1.  85  : 

' '  Aulide  quo  pac.to  Xriviai  virginis  aram 
IpManassaeo  turparunt  sanguine  foede 
duotores  Danaum  Aelcctci prima  virorum'' 

[principal  among  men,  first  and  foremost  among  men],  (e), 
2.  612  : 

.     .    .     ' '  hie  luno  Scaeas  saevissiraa  portas 

prima  tenet" 

(where  "  prima"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  principal  person, 
taking  chief  part  in  the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  gate, 
directing  the  party).    (./'),  10.  241  : 

.     .     "  Am'ora  socios  veniente  vocari 
primus  in  arma  iube" 

[taking  the  initiative,  setting  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment],    iff),  Sil.  2.  679  : 

"  faraa  deMnc  gKscente  souo  iam  sidera  adibat, 
iam  maria  et  teixas  primamqne  intraverat  urbem" 

[the  city  more  than  all,  the  city  specially].  Whoever  last  got 
into  the  horse  was  likely,  from  the  necessity  of  position,  to  be 
the  first  to  get  out.  Now,  the  last  who  got  in  was  not  Machaon, 
but  Epeus  (Tryphiodorus,  179)  : 

vcrraTOs  avre 
Texvris  ayXao/itiTis  eTjs  etrefiau'ei'  ETreior. 

Epeus  therefore,  not  Machaon,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  who 
got  out.  Compare  also  (*),  Capitolin.  Vita  Maxim.  lunioris, 
1  :  "  Literis  et  Grraecis  et  Latinis  imbutus  ad  primam  discip- 
linam,"  where  Salmasius :  "  '  Prima  diseipliua'  hie  non  est  quae 
pueris  incipientibus  traditur,  sed  praecipua.  ...  Sic  '  primam 
doctrinam'  dixit  supra  Spartianus;  sic  '  primum  amatorem' 
pro   '  praecipuum  et  egregium  amatorem ' ;  sic  etiam  '  prime 
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Latinis'  pro  'egregie':  ut  'prime  proba,'  apud  Naevium  in 
Acoiitizomeno  : 

'  Acontizofiicmis  fabula  est  prime  proba.' 

Ita  Plautus  '  prime  catam'  dixit  in  MUite  Glorioso  : 

Pa.  '  At  scietis.  sed  ecqua  est  ancilla  illi  ?    Pe.  "Est  prime  cata.' 

Ita  fere  Graeci  wpbtrov  usurpant,  nt  npwTov  stooc,  praeclpua  et 
primaria  forma." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  passage,  because  primus  is 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  or  in  its  figurative  sense,  perhaps 
the  most  frequently  ambiguous  word  in  our  author's  whole 
poem.  A  similar  ambiguity  attends  the  synonyms  of  primus 
in  other  languages.  An  almost  ludicrous  example  of  this  in  our 
own  language  is  read  every  day,  if  not  with  admiration  at  least 
without  a  smile,  by  the  thousand  English  visitors  of  the  eternal 
city :  it  is  where  the  indispensable  red  book  pronounces  its 
judgment  of  a  pictiu'e  which  to  me,  profane  and  uninitiated  as 
I  am,  is  as  bad  a  specimen  of  pictorial  composition  as  the  sen- 
tence in  which  the  judgment  is  couched  is  of  verbal :  "  '  The 
Transfiguration,'  the  lad  and  greatest  oil  picture  of  the  im- 
mortal master,  and  justly  considered  as  the  Jirst  oil  painting  in 
the  world."* 


*  The  above  Eem.  was  ■BTittea  in  1865.  Upon  further  consideration,  I  may  add 
that — while  still  fully  adhering  to  the  view  enunciated  above,  that  phimus  is  here 
not  ^rst  in  order,  but  first  in  quality — I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
epithet  is  bestowed  on  Machaon  in  compliment  to  the  usefulness  of  his  art.  Com- 
pare Horn.  II.  11.  51U  : 

tT]Tp05  Yap  ai/Tjp  iroAAwi'  avTO^tos  aWtov 

tous  T  eKTajxveLVy  eiri  t  ijTrta  f^apM-aKa  Tra(T(T€LVt 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  by  Auson.  Idyll.  ,?.  1 : 

"  nomen  ego  Ausonius,  non  ultiraus  arte  medendi, 
et  raea  si  nosses  terapora,  p7-innis  eram," 
where  riot  only  is  "primus"'  first  in  merit,  but  the  merit  is  that  of  a  physician. 
And  so  the  pkimus  of  our  text  has  been  understood  by  Cynthius  Cenetensis 
("  Machaon  fiHus  Aesculapii,  primus  in  arte  medendi"),  exercising  his  own  judgment, 
not  as  usual  echoing  Servius,  who  leaves  us  uncertain  between  no  less  than  three 
meanings:  "  Aut  princeps  (inter  primes,  aut  arte  primus)  aut  numeii  sui,  nam  per 
temos  divisit." 
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268-269. 

TEMPUS  BEAT  QUO  PRIMA  QUIES  MORTALIBTJS  AEGRIS 
I^'CIPIT  ET  DONO  DIYUM  GRATISSIMA  SERPIT 

Compare  Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  1  : 

"  It  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
from  heaven's  height  into  men's  heavy  eyes, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
the  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

"  GrEATissiMA  answers  to  prima  : '  prima  eademque  gratissima,'  " 
Conington.  I  think  not.  Sleep  is  always  gratissima,  no. 
matter  whether  early  or  late  (as  Eiirip.  Rhesus,  555  : 

B€\yei  5'  o/i/iOTOs  eSpav 
viryos'  aSiffTos  yap  efia  $\^(papois  irpos  aovs} '^ 

and  GRATISSIMA  in  our  text  belongs  to  quies  only,  not  at  all  to 
prima,  the  sense  being  the  same  as  if  YirgU.  had  written  : 
"  Tempus  erat  quo  primum  quies,"  &c. 


270-279. 

IN  SOMNIS  ECCE  ante  OCULOS  MOESTISSIMUS  HECTOR 
VISUS  ADESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUNDERE  FLETUS 
RAPTATUS  BIGIS  XJT  QUONDAM  ATERQUE  CRUENTO 
PULVERE  PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS  LORA  TUMENTES 
HEl  MIHI  QUALIS  ERAT  QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  ILLO 
HECTORE  QUI  REDIT  EXUVIAS  INDUTUS  ACHILLI 
VEL  DANAUM  PHRYGIOS  lACULATUS  PUPPIJ5US  IGNES 
SQUALENTEM  BARBAM  ET  CONCRETOS  SANGUINE  CRINES 
VULNERAQUE  ILEA  GERENS  QUAE  CIRCUM  PLURIMA  MUROS 
ACCEPIT  PATRIOS 


"  Visus  est  ADESSE  MIHI  talis  QUALIS  erat  quum  raptatus  esset," 
Wagner.     No ;  this  is  entirely  erroneous.     The  meaning  is  not : 
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appeared  to  he  present  to  me  in  such  condition  as  he  had  been 

when  EAPTATUS  BIGIS  ATERQUE  ;  but  :    RAPTATUS  BIGIS  ATERQUE, 

appeared  to  be  present  to  me  and  to  shed  floods  of  tears.  The 
whole  force  and  beauty  of  the  picture  consists  in  the  positiveness 
of  the  predications  concerning  Hector,  viz.,  that  being  (not  ap- 
pearing to  be)  MAESTisstMUs,  and  raptatus  bigis,  and  ater 
cRUENTo  pulvere,  he  appeared  to  be  present  to  Aeneas,  and  to 
shed  floods  of  tears.  Yisus  adesse  mihi  i.argosque  effunjjere 
Ei.ETUS  is  placed  immediately  after  the  subject  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  impatience  of  the  reader.  Instead  of  reserving  his  account 
of  what  the  subject  appeared  to  do,  until  after  he  had  completed 
his  account  of  the  subject  himself,  our  author  informs  you  as 
speedily  as  possible  that  he  appeared  to  stand  before  Aeneas  and 
shed  floods  of  tears.  There  is  then  time,  without  teazing  the 
reader  with  uncertainty,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  sub- 
ject, commenced  with  maestissimus  and  immediately  broken  off ; 
and   the    description   is   accordingly    completed   in   the  words 

raptatus    BIGIS,    ATERQUE    CRUENTO    PULVERE,    PERQUE     PEDES 

TEAiEcxus  LORA  TUMENTEs.  "We  have  thus,  according  to  our 
author's  usual  manner,  first  (viz.,  from  in  somnis  as  far  as 
ELETUs),  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  whole,  and  then  (viz.,  from 
RAPTATUS  as  far  as  tumentes),  the  colouring  and  filling  up  of 
the  details.       The    prosaic    arrangement  would  be :  Hector, 

maestissimus,  raptatus  BIGIS,  ATERQUE  CRUEKTO  PULVERE, 
PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS,  VISUS  ADESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUN- 

DERE  FLETUs.  At  TUMENTES  the  direct  description  of  the 
plight  of  Hector  in  the  dream  is  again  interrupted,  in  order  to 
place  in  pathetic  contrast  with  it  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  same  Hector  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  flush  of  victory  on 
the  battle-fleld  before  Troy,  and  so  introduce  with  the  greater 
effect  the  remainder  of  the  description,  the  last  finish  of  the 
picture  (squalentem  .  .  .  patbios),  the  beard  and  hair  clotted 
with  blood  and  dust,  and  the  person  gashed  with  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  defence  of  his  country. 

How  comparatively  dull  and  tedious  had  been  the  narrative, 
had  the  natural  as  it  is  called,  or  prosaic  order,  been  preserved 
throughout — the  description  of  Hector's  plight  first  completed 

HENKT,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  11.  10 
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in  every  particular,  tlien  tliat  plight  contrasted  with  the  ap- 
pearance formerly  presented  by  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
only  then  at  last  the  listening  audience  and  the  reader  informed 
that  this  so  described  Hector  appeared  to  stand  beside  Aeneas 
and  shed  floods  of  tears  !  So  arranged,  the  passage  would  have 
run  pretty  much  as  follows : — Hector,  maestisstmus,  rapta- 
Tus  BiGis  (uT  QUONDAM   [raptatus  erat  ] ),  aterque  cruento 

PULVERE,  PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS  LORA  TUMENTES,  SQUALEN- 
TEM    BARBAM,    ET    CONCRETOS     SANGUINE     CRINES,     VUI.NERAQUE 

ILLA  GERENS  QUAE    CIRCUM   PLURIMA  MUfeOS    ACCEPIT    PA  TRIOS 

HEI  MIHI,  QUALIS  ERAT  !  QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  ILEO  HBCTORE 
QUI     REDIT    EXUVIAS    INDUTUS    ACHILLI,  VEL   DANAUM    PHRTGIOS 

lACULATUS    PUPPIBUS    IGNES ! IN     SOMNIS     ANTE     OCULOS     VISUS 

ADESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUNDERE  FLETUS. 

Grronovius  (Diatrib.  Stat.  22) — removing  the  comma  from 
after  bigis,  and  placing  a  comma  instead  of  a  period  at  tumentes, 
and  a  comma  before  as  well  as  after  erat — connects  erat  with 
RAPTATUS,  ater,  and  TRAIECTUS,  and  thus  observes : — "  Dis- 
tinctio  huius  loci,  quae  omnes  editiones  oecupavit,  arguit  nemini 
hactenus  eum  satis  intellectum.  Intricatior  constructio  est  sic 
evolvenda :   visus    mihi,   ut   quondam  erat  raptatus   bigis, 

ATERQUE  PULVERE  CRUENTO,  ET  PER  PEDES  LORA  TRAIECTUS  (hEI 

MIHI !)  QUALIS  ?  QUANTUM  MUTATUS,  &c.  Imitatio  Val.  Flace. 
hoc  satis  docet  (4.  397)  : 

'  Inachias  errore  etiam  defertur  ad  undas, 
(jualis  ?  et  a  prima  quantum  mutata  iuvenca  ? '  " 

But  how  very  much  simpler,  more  natural,  and  more  pathetic 
is  the  passage  considered  as  consisting  of  four  paragraphs, 
each  grammatically  complete  and  independent,  and  all  four 
constituting  so  many  intimately  connected  and  mutually'-  sup- 
porting links  of  thought,  each  preceding  one  of  which  as  it 
passes  through  the  mind  draws  the  other  after  it,  the  first  link 
terminating  at  fletus,  the  second  at  tumentes,  the  third  at 
IGNES,  and  the  fourth  at  patrios  ! 

Ut  QUONDAM. — These  words  are  thrown  in  parenthetioally 
in  order  to  connect  the  appearance  presented  by  tlie  ghost  of 
Hector  in  the  dream  with  the  appearance  the  real  Hector  pre- 
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sented  at  Troy  after  he  had  been  dragged  at  Achilles'  chariot 
wheels.  Hector  presented  in  Aeneas's  dream  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance he  had  presented  on  that  fatal  day  at  Troy.  Tlie 
comma  therefore,  placed  after  bigis  by  the  more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  older  editors,  and  removed  by  Wakefield,  Heyne, 
and  Wagner,  should  be  replaced. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader  that  the  words  vv 
auoNDAM,  although  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
KAPTATUS  BIGIS,  present  us  also  with  a  natural  and  philosophical 
explanation  why  Aeneas,  in  his  dream,  saw  Hector  quasi  kap- 
TATUS  bigis;  viz.,  because  of  the  strong  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  by  the  sight  of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually 
dragged  by  the  bigae  of  Achilles. 

Cruento  pulvere  =  \vdf)w,  Horn.  11.  11.  169 ;  20.  503  ; 
Od.  22.  m ;  23.  Ii.8. 

TuMENTES. — Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequence  of 
violence  :  either,  therefore,  Yirgil  means  that  the  swelling  of 
Hector's  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefaction,  or  he  applies  the 
adjunct  tumextes  in  ignorance  of  the  physiological  truth  ;  or, 
aware  of  the  truth,  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  effect;  or  else  he 
means  that  both  the  swelling  and  the  violence  which  produced  it 
were  anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  means  that  the  swelling  was 
the  consequence  of  putrefaction  ;  because,  although  he  might 
not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the  authority  of  Homer,  who 
expressly  states  {Iliad,  books  23  and  24)  that  Aj)ollo  prevented 
putrefaction  from  taking  place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet  no 
poetical  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of 
putrefaction,  inasmuch  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in 
itself,  but,  by  removing  our  thought  so  much  the  further  from 
the  living  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diminish  that 
sympathy  with  him  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  excite. 

It  is  still  less  likely  that  Virgil,  aware  of  the  physiological 
truth,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  effect :  the  un- 
worthy supposition  is  contradicted  by  everything  which  is  known, 
or  has  even  been  heard,  of  Virgil. 

10* 
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The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  either  that  Virgil 
applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  physiological 
truth,  that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  limbs  will  not  cause  them 
to  swell;  or  that  the  non-Homeric  narrative  (see  Heyne,  Excurs. 
18  ad  Am.  1),  which  he  certainly  must  have  followed,  when 
describing  Hector  as  having  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  (and  not,  as  in  the  Iliad,  from  Troy  to  the  Grrecian  tents, 
and  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
having  bored  Hector's  feet  and  dragged  him  after  his  chariot 
before  he  was  yet  dead.  Nor  let  the  reader,  living  in  times 
when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion  for  brother  man, 
reject  with,  horror  the  imputation  to  Achilles  of  so  atrocious 
cruelty ;  let  him  rather  call  to  mind  the  boring  of  the  feet  of 
Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the 
slitting  of  noses  and  cropping  of  ears,  the  burnings  at  the  stake 
and  breakings  on  the  wheel,  not  so  very  long  since  discontinued 
in  Christian  countries.  This  latter  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  word  tumentes  derives  no  small  confirmation 
from  the  words  in  which  Virgil  {Aen.  1.  Ij.87)  has  described  the 
dragging  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy  : 

' '  ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  mui-os, 
exanimuinqiie  auro  coi'pus  vendebat  Achilles." 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  (see  Rem.  on  verse  552)  why  in 
these  liaes  "  exanimum  corpus"  is  not  applied,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  "  raptaverat,"  but  solely  to  "  vendebat ;"  and 
such  good  reason  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  explanation  just 
given  of  the  word  tumentes.  Achilles  drags  round  the  Ilian 
walls  Sector  (not  Hector's  "  exanimum  corpus,"  Hector  being 
yet  alive),  and  having  thus  deprived  him  of  life,  sells  his  corpse 
("  exanimum  corpus")  for  gold.     Compare  : 

ijTij  Sipayas  fiEV  EKropos  rpoxi A-aTous 
KaTeiSov,  OiKTpojs  t*  l\tov  TTvpov/xepoy, 

quoted  by  Hesselius  ex  Graeca  Andromache  in  his  note  on  the 
following  verses  of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius : 

"  vicU,  Tidereque  passa  sum  aegemme, 
cuiTU  Hectorem  quadriiiigo  i-aptarier." 
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Also  Ovid,  Met.  13.  J^35  (of  Polydorus)  : 

"  lit  cocidit  fortutia  Phrygiim,  capit  impius  cnseni 
rex  Thracum,  iuguloqiie  sui  defigit  alumni ; 
ot  tanquam  tolli  cum  corpore  ciimina  possout, 
cxnnlmcin  o  soopulo  subiectas  misit  iu  undas." 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  raise  any  consider- 
able obstacle  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  against  the  reception  of 
this  explanation,  I  beg  to  refer  him  for  a  discrepancy,  not 
merely  with  an  isolated  passage,  but  with  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides's  Helen,  iivho 
never  even  so  much  as  saw  Troy.* 

IIei  mihi,  qualis  erat  ! — Here  again,  as  at  verse  270,  the 
e\en  tenor  of  the  narrative,  which  should  be  hei  mihi,  qualts 

ERAX  !  SQUALENTEM  BARBAM  ET   COMCRETOS  CRINES  VUL^'ERAQT;E 

ii.j.A  GEREXS,  is  broken  off  at  qualis  erat,  in  order  to  follow 


*  Since  the  atove  Comment  was  written  and  published  (in  "  The  first  two  books 
of  the  Aeneis  rendered  into  English  blank  iambic,"  Lond.  1845),  I  have  fallen 
;iccidentaUy  upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  verse  1030  (cd. 

Eton.  1786) : 

Ektwp  iJ.€v,  (u  Si)  TOvS'  eSiapr}9ij  irapa 
ftOCTTTjpt  irpt(T0ets  iTTTTiKdiv  c^  afTuywr, 
eKraji-Ter'  atei'  ear  ajr€\jjv^ev  ^lov. 

Although  these  lines,  proving  the  existence  of  an  account  of  Hector's  having  been 
dragged  alive  after  Achilles'  chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument 
which  in  that  Comment  I  have  presented  only  as  a  probability,  I  have  yet  allowed 
the  Comment  to  remain  unaltered,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  impoi'tance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  closer  examination  than  is  usual  of  the  apjiarently  trivial  or  supposed  well- 
understood  expressions  of  our  author. 

StiU  more  lately  (J  anuaiy,  185.3),  I  have  found  the  follo^\'ing  additional  evidence 
that  some  writers  did  describe  Hector  as  h.aving  been  dragged  aUve  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  accoimt  given  by  Q.  Curtius  (4.  28)  of  Alexander 
the  Great  having  caused  Betis  to  be  fastened  alive  to  a  chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
death :  "  Per  tales  enim  spirmUh  lora  traiec.ta  sunt,  religatumque  ad  ciuTuni 
traxere  cii-ca  urbem  equi ;  glorianto  rege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse  deduceret, 
imitatum  se  esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda." 

I  can  hardly  sufficiently  praise  the  docility — slow,  albeit,  and  almost  too  late — of 
my  venerable  pupil,  "Wagner.  Compare  the  total  darkness  in  which  he  leaves  this 
passage,  not  only  in  his  edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil  (1832),  but  in  his  OM-n  Virgils  of 
1845  and  1849,  with  the  marvellous  light  which,  translating,  and  as  usual  without 
acknowledgment,  from  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage"  (1853),  he  throws  on  itiu  his 
edition  of  1861 :  "  Viva  membra  tument  sic  muloata,  non  mortua.  Vivum  rapta- 
tum  esse  Hectorem  etiam  Soph,  refert,  Aj.  1030,  sqq.,  Curt.  4.  28." 
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out  and  enlarge  upon  (in  the  words  quantl^m  mxttatus  . .  .  igxes) 
the  thought  qualis  erat  ! 

Hbi  mihi,  qualis  erat  ! — Compare  that  most  touching 
lamentation  in  that  most  pathetic  perhaps  of  all  the  ancient 
dramas,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  verse  1126  :  w  (piXrarov  fxvri- 
[luov,  &c.  Classical  scholars,  so  called,  delight  to  quote  Shakes- 
peare's certainly  neither  very  coiTect  nor  very  apt  reference  to- 
this  passage,  King  Henry  Ij.,  part  2,  act  1,  sc.  1  : 

North.  "  Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt, 
but  Priam  found  the  fii'e  ere  he  his  tongue," 

as  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  great  imperfection  of  Shakes- 
peare's scholastic  acquirements.  The  proof  is  a  cogent  one 
perhaps,  and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  could  he  spared,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  others  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  But 
scholars  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  in  the  name  of  those  who- 
admire  Shakespeare  only  the  more  because  he  is  so  little  of  a 
classical  scholar,  so  little  of  a  Milton  or  Ben  Jonson,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  ridiculous — Shakespeare,  who  puts  Priam  in 
the  place  of  Aeneas ;  or  that  Coryphaeus  of  classical  scholars, 
Bentley,who  bids  us  put  "TJcalegon"in  place  of  "so  woe-begone" 
in  Shakespeare's  line,  and  instead  of 

"  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone" 
read 

"  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  TJcalegon  ?  " 

The  whole  passage  hei  mihi,  qualis  erat  I  .  .  .  accepit 
PATRios  has  been  taken  by  Silius,  10.  508,  and  applied  almost 
rerbatm  to  PauUus : 

"  heu,  quis  erat !  quam  nou  similis  modo  Punica  telis 
agmiua  turbanti !  vol  cum  Taulantia  regna 
Tertit,  et  lUyrico  sunt  addita  vincla  tyranno ! 
jralvere  canities  atro,  ar^itique  cruore 
sqnalebat  barba,  et  pei-ft-acti  turbine  dentes 
muralis  saxi,  turn  toto  corpore  vulnus." 

Chateaubriand  (G^cH/e  du  Christianisme, -pait  2,livre  5,  c.  11), 
instituting  a  parallel  between  this  dream  of  Aeneas  and  that  in 
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which  Athalie  (Eacine,  AthaKe,  2.  5)  sees  her  mother  Jesabel, 
observes :  "  Quel  Heotor  parait  au  premier  moment  devant 
En^e,  tel  il  se  montre  k  la  fin.  Mais  la  pompe,  mais  I'f^olat  em- 
prunt^  de  Jesabel,  'pour  reparer  des  ans  rirr(5parable  outrage,' 
suivi  tout  k  coup,  non  d'une  forme  entiere,  mais 

.     .     '  de  lambeaux  affireux 
que  des  chiens  devorans  se  disputaient  entr'  eiix, ' 

est  une  sorte  de  changement  d'etat,  de  p^rip^tie,  qui  donne  au 
songe  de  Eacine  une  beaute  qui  manque  k  celui  de  Virgile. 
Enfin  cette  omBre  d'une  mere  qui  se  baisse  vers  le  lit  de  sa  fiUe, 
comme  pour  s'y  eacher,  et  qui  se  transforme  tout  k  coup  '  en  os 
et  en  chairs  meurtris,'  est  une  de  ces  beautes  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
constances  terribles,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fantome."  In  reply 
to  which  criticism  I  shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe  : 
first,  that  the  absence  from  Aeneas's  dream  of  a  "  peripetie" 
similar  to  that  which  has  been,  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  in 
the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  is  rather  new 
evidence  of  that  superior  poetical  judgment  which  informed 
Virgil  that  the  proper  place  for  such  a  "  peripetie"  was  not  in 
the  warning,  exhorting,  encouraging  dream  of  Aeneas,  but 
exactly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying  dream  of 
Tumus  {Aen.  7.  //.IfS)  : 

"  taKbiis  Alecto  dictis  exavsit  in  ii'as,"  &e. 

It  was  ivitli  this  similar  dream  of  Turnus — with  that  Calybe 
changing  into  the  furious  Alecto  hissing  with  all  her  hydras  ;  or 
with  the  similar  dream  of  Eteocles — with  that  Tiresias  converted 
into  the  ominous  Laius  baring  his  divided  throat,  and  deluging 
his  grandson's  sleep  with  blood  ("  undanti  perfundit  vulnere 
somnum,"  Stat.  Theb.  2.  12If),  not  with  the  totally  dissimilar 
Hector  of  the  totally  dissimilar  dream  of  Aeneas,  that  Chateau- 
briand might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  of  Athalie. 
But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  tha,t  I  use  this  plea  of  dissimi- 
larity as  a  mere  pretext  for  eschewing  a  comparison  from  which 
my  favourite  Virgil  might  perhaps  issue  with  tarnished  laurels, 
I  beg  to  add,  secondly,  that  I  prefer  Aeneas's  dream  to 
Athalie's,    («),  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity — the  former 
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consisting  of  a  single  view  or  scene,  with  but  a  single  actor; 
wliile  the  latter  is  complicated  of  two  scenes,  each  with  its 
separate  actor,  and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whether 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  error  I  will  not  pretend  to  say) 
assumed  and  treated  one  of  them  as  the  whole  dream,  and  com- 
pared Aeneas's  dream  with  that  one,  without  making  any,  even 
the  least,  reference  or  allusion  to  the  other.     (I»),  Because  the 
role  assigned  to  Hector  <viz.,  that  of  announcing  to  Aeneas  the 
capture  of  the  city  and  his  own  immediate  personal  danger ;  of 
urging,  and  thereby  justifying,  Ms  flight ;  of  conveying  to  him 
the  first  information  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  "  sacra"  of  Troy,  and  establish  for  them  a  new  and  great 
settlement  beyond  the  sea — that  settlement  no  less  than  the 
beginning  of  that  Roman  empire  whose  foundation  was  the 
subject  and  key  of  the  whole  poem — and  finally  of  actually 
committing  those  "  sacra"  into  his  hands)  confers  upon  Hector 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  real  character — of  one  of  the 
p6et's  actual  dranmtis  personae ;  while  Jesabel,  whose  part  rises 
little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of 
terror,  is  a  mere  phantom,  subsidiary  to  and  making  way  for 
the  child  Joas ;  who,  as  that  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
the   whole   plot   and   future   incidents   of    the   drama    hinge, 
mainly  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  the  interest.      Finally, 
Aeneas's  dream  is  to  be  preferred  to  Athalie's,  because  the  former 
is  interwoven  with  and  forms  part  of  the  narrative  ;  the  latter 
stands  separate  from  it,  and  is  only  explanatory,  or,  at  the  most, 
casual.  The  sailing  of  the  ambushed  fleet  from  Tenedos,  Sinon's 
opening  the  claustea  of  the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the 
chiefs  into  the  city,  the  throwing  wide  the  gates  to  the  whole 
Grecian  army,  Aeneas's  seeing  Hector  in  a  dream,  receiving 
from  him  the  "  sacra"  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing  the  tumult, 
taking  arms,  &c.,  are  so  many  mutually  dependent  and  con- 
nected parts  of  the  same  history,  related  in  one  even  uninter- 
rupted tenor  by  the  same  narrator,  and  received  by  the  audience 
with  the  same  undoubting  faith  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  even 
Athalie  herself  does  not  credit  her  own  dream  until  she  has 
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dreamt  it  twice  over,  and  even  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it, 

thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  her  hearers,  in  verbiage  sufficiently 

Erench  and  tedious,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 

objects  of  different  kinds  for  the  work  of  chance  : 

"  de  tant  d'objets  divers  Ic  bizarre  assemblage 
peut-etro  du  basard  vous  parait  iin  ourrage ; 
moi-meme  q^iielque  temps,  bonteuse  de  ma  peur, 
je  I'ai  pris  poui'  I'eiJet  d'une  sombre  vapeur. 
Mais  de  ce  souvenir  mon  ame  possedee 
a  deux  fois  en  dormant  rcvu  la  m6me  idee  ; 
deux  fois  mcs  tristes  yeux  se  sont  vu  retracer," 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  so  long  dwelt  on  this  comparison, 
if  Eacine  had  not  been  put  forward,  not  merely  by  Chateaubriand 
but  by  so  many  other  French  critics,  and  by  the  French  nation 
generally,  as  the  French  Virgil — in  his  other  performances 
oqual,  in  Athalie  superior,  to  the  Mantuan.  Alas  for  that 
superiority  which  even  here,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this 
selected  work,  is  guilty,  I  will  not  say  of  a  mere  inaccuracy  of 
expression,  but  of  a  downright  confusion  of  ideas ;  inasmuch  as, 
Athalie  having  made  no  mention  of  the  real  Jesabel  but  only  of 
that  Jesabel  which  appeared  to  her  in  the  dream,  the  "so» 
ombre"  intended  by  Racine  to  refer  to  the  real  Jesabel  must 
of  necessity  be  referred  by  the  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel 
of  the  dream,  andbe  understood  as  meaning  the  shade  of  thatappa- 
rition;  or,  in  other  words,  although  Eacine  undoubtedly  wished 
his  audience  to  understand  that  the  figure  which  stooped  down 
to  embrace  Athalie  was  no  other  than  the  apparition  which  had 
just  spoken  to  her ;  yet  as  the  only  correlative  in  the  whole  con- 
text for  the  word  "  son"  is  the  preceding  "  elle,"  the  sense 
which  he  has  actually  expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped 
down  to  embrace  Athalie  was  not  that  figure  which  had  just 
spoken  to  her,  but  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  i.  c,  the  shade 
of  a  shade — a  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  use  the  milder  term,  an 
inaccuracy  of  expression,  for  which  we  in  vain  seek  a  parallel 
even  in  the  least  correct  of  the  Latin  authors. 
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279-287. 

FI.ENS — MORATUR 


Flens  ipse.— "Non  minus    quam  ille,"  Forbiger,  correctly. 
Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  l.U-53: 

"  et  narrare  meos  flenti  Jkns  ipse  latores." 

0  LUX  DARDANiAE.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Fain.  Ik..  5  :  "  Si  tu  et 
TuUia,  lux  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero  valemus." 
Pind.  01.  2.  9  (ed.  Dissen)  :  Sf/ieXfae  t  laav  ocj)6a\/ioQ.  IhicL 
6.  16 : 

TToOew  (TTpwTias  o<pda\/j.ou  efias, 
aiJi<l>oT(pov  /ittVTiv  T  ayaBov  ku  Sovpi  faapvaffBai. 

ExsPECTATE  :  not  expected ;  but  longed  for,  desired,  desiderated, 
as  Cic.  pro  dotno  (ed.  Lamb.),  406  :  "  Cum  illo  die  minus  vale- 
rem,  in  senatum  nominatim  vocabar.  Veni  exspectatus  .  .  .  meae 
valetudinis  ratio  non  habebatur."     Ter.  Adelph.  5.  k-  20  : 

''  ilium,  ut  vivat,  oplant;  meam  autem  mortem,  exspectant." 

ExsPECTATE  YENis.  Compare  Cicero,  just  quoted  :  "  Veni 
exspectatus." 

Ut  te  , .  .  .  DEFESSi  ASPiciMus !  &c. — Ut  belongs  not  to 
DEFEssi  (Voss,  Wagner),  but,  as  sufEciently  shown  by  tbe  ex- 
actly corresponding  [Aen.  8.  15//.)  •■ 

.  .  "  ut  te,  fortissime  Teucruni, 
accipio  affnoscoqiie  libens  !  Vt  verba  parentis 
et  vocem  Anchisae  magni  viiltiimque  recordor, 

to  ASPICIMUS,  the  force  of  which  is  increased  by  defesst,  as  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  that  of  "accipio"  and  "agnosco"  is  in- 
creased by  "  libens."  Translate  therefore  :  "  How  we  behold 
you  !  i.  e.,  with  what  pleasure  we  behold  you  ! "  exactly  as  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  just  quoted  parallel  (even  without  attending  at 
all  to  the  "  libens")  :  "  How  I  receive  and  recognise  you!  i.e.,  how 
gladly  I  receive  and  recognise  you  !  "  and  in  the  second  it  is 
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"  Ut  recordor,"  "  how  I  remember  !  /".  e.,  how  well  I  remember! " 
Conington  coincides  with  this  interpretation. 

Te  post  urbis  labores  aspicimus  !  Query,  is  there  a  tacit 
reference  here  to  the  expression  of  the  Greeks,  TrpoawTrov  -rraXuoQ  '^ 

Ille  nihil.  Not,  he  docs  not  say  anything,  for,  as  immediately 
appears,  he  says  a  great  deal,  but,  taken  together  with  the  com- 
plement, kec  me  quaerentem  yana  moratur,  he  does  not  saij 
(inything  in  reply,  nor  mind  my  vain  inquiries,  i.  e.,  he  does  not  say 
anything  in  reply  to  my  vain  inquiries. 

Nec  me  quaerentem  a^ana  moratur.  Not,  as  I  have  ren- 
dered it  in  my  "  Adversaria  Virgiliana,"  does  not  delay  me  (i.  e., 
my  instant  flight)  hy  answering  my  idle  inquiries,  but,  does  not 
tnind  me  asking  idle  questions,  i.  e.,  does  not  mind  my  idle  ques- 
tions. Compare  5.  400  :  "  nec  dona  moror"  [nor  do  I  mind,  /.  c, 
care  for,  pay  attention  to,  the  presents].  Leopardi,  so  often 
astray  in  his  translation,  is  right  in  this  instance  :  "  ne  di  mie 
vane  inchieste  cura."  * 


*  As  remarked  above,  I  formerly  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  the  text.  I 
may  add  that  in  favour  of  this  other  view  I  had  noted  the  following  passages  : — 
Aen.  1.  67i  : 

"  hunc  Phoenissa  tenet  Dido  blandisque  vioraiur 
vocibus." 

Lucr.  C.  245  (quoted  by  Conington) : 

"  expediam  neque  te  in  promissis  plura  7norabor,' 


Hor.  Ep.  ^.1.  li. : 
Georg.  2.  J^5  : 


'  si  long-o  scrmonc  7«cr^rtua  tcmpora,  Caesar." 


.     ,     .     *'  non  hie  te  carmine  ficto 
atque  per  ambages  et  longa  exorsa  ienebo,''' 
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290-301. 

HOSTIS SONITUS 


V'AS.  LECT. 
^LTA  A  CTTLMIKE  MI  "Wakef .  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.   [Lect.  Virg,  and 
Praest.) 

ALTO  A  CTJuriNE  I  Vat.  (ALTO  CTJLMINE,  the  A  in  original  ink) ;  Pal. ; 
Med.  (a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  added  A  has  been  omitted  by 
Foggini) ;  Ver.  ¥11  Pierius ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.); 
Ribbeck. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


VAR.  LECT. 

'\_pmict.']  auAEEE :  MAGNA  PEEEERATO  HI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670). 

\^punct.']  QUAEEB  MAGNA,  PEEERBAio  III  Servius ;  Voss. 

\_pimct.']  ftTTAEEE,  MAGNA  PEEEERATO  III    "  Multi  ftlTAERE    distuigUUnt,  et 

sic  subiungunt :    magna    peeeerato,"    Servius ;    Heyne ;    Brunck ; 
"Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.)  ;  Lad.  ;  Ribb. 


R-JIT  ALTO  A  cuLMiNE  TRoiA.     Compare  Horn.  Jl.  11.  117  : 

OS  Srf  iroWaav  TcoKitav  KareXvce  Ka.pi]vay 
5j5'  cTi  Kai  Au(rci. 

Fatorum  comites,  literally,  companions  of  your  fates,  but,  in 
sense,  your  companions  in  your  fates ;  i.  e.,to  share  your  fates,  to  par- 
take of  the  same  good  or  evil  which  befalls  you.  Hector  performs 
only  the  one  act,  viz.,  that  described  in  the  words  manibus  .  .  . 
iGNEM,  and  this  act  is  accompanied  with  the  words  hos  cape 
FATORUM  comites.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  whether 
we  understand  the  word  pbnates  to  mean  several  statuettes, 
which  are  represented  at  verse  296  by  the  most  considerable  of 
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them,  VESTA  ;  or  whether  we  consider  the  penates  of  verse  293 
and  the  vesta  of  verse  296  to  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  statuette  of  Vesta  alone. 

It  has  also  heen  thought  that  the  visioned  Hector  actually 
puts  the  real  objects  into  the  hands  of  Aeneas,  not  merely  seems 
to  put  them — an  opinion  which  certainly  derives  general  coun- 
tenance from  the  fashion  of  visions  to  perform  (let  him  explain  ifc 
who  can)  real  and  substantial  acts  (as,  for  instance,  Venus  in  a 
dream  puts  into  the  hands  of  Polyxo  a  real  sword,  Stat.  Theh. 
5.  139 : 

"  '  ipsa  faces  alias,  melioraque  foodera  iungam,' 
dixit,  et  lioc  fen'um  stratis,  hoc  (credite)  ferrum, 
imposuW"), 

but  to  which  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  strong  objection,  that 
it  is  little  likely  otir  author  would  have  made  so  remarkable  a 
statement  without  some  historical  or  mythical  authority  for  it ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  such,  some  notice  of  or  reference  to  it 
would  have  been  found  somewhere  among  the  ancient  writers ; 
whereas  so  far  is  such  reference  from  being  to  be  found,  that 
there  is  not  to  be  found  even  so  much  as  a  repetition  of  the 
statement  on  the  authority  of  Virgil. 

Magna  (verse  295).  Not  quae  statues  magna,  but  moenia 
MAGNA,  QUAE  STATUES:  (1),  On  account  of  the  much  greater 
emphasis  thus  thrown  on  magna  (see  Eem.  on  2.  246).  (!B), 
Because,  according  to  my  sense  at  least,  the  line  reads  so  much 
better  broken  than  wholly  unbroken — not  to  say  that  it  is  so 
much  according  to  our  author's  manner  so  to  break  his  lines  by 
a  pause  after  the  first  or  second  word,  thus  at  one  and  the  same 
time  better  connecting  the  lines  in  respect  of  sense,  and  better 
preventing  that  sing-song  which  inevitably  results  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  separate  thoughts  within  an  equal  number  of 
separate  lines,  the  beauty  of  short  poems,  but  the  great  damning 
defect  of  long,  especially  of  the  long  Latin  poems  of  the  early 
churchmen,  and,  with  perhaps  the  single  brilliant  exception  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  of  all  the  long  poems  of  modern 
languages.  And  (3),  Because  such  is  the  structure  in  the  re- 
petition of  the  injunction,  3.  159  : 
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.     .     .     ' '  tu  moenia  inagnis 
magna  para,  longuraque  fugae  ne  linque  latoreni." 

Et  manibus  .  .  .  IGNEM.— It  has  been  thought  (Conington 
ad  locum)  that  the  act  here  described  is  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  an  act  with  which  Hector's  ghost  accompanied  the 
words  Hos  CAPE,  verses  294  et  seq.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  ghost  while  uttering  the  words  hos  cape,  &c., 
put  the  Penates  into  the  hands  of  Aeneas,  and  only  now,  after 
he  has  ceased  to  speak,  brings  Vesta  out  of  the  penetralia  and 
puts  her  also  into  his  hands.  This  is  the  usual  error  of  under- 
standing our  author's  words  too  literally.  The  fact  is,  the  ghost 
does  it  not  really,  but  only  in  appearance.  Compare  Val.  Flacc. 
5.  242  (of  Phrixus,  in  the  vision,  appearing  to  put  the  golden 
fleece  into  Jason's  hands) : 

"  dixit  et  admota  pariter  fatalia  vkus 
tradere  terga  manu." 

DivEESo  LUCTU. — Diversus  indicates  difference,  not  of  kind 
or  quality,  but  of  situation.  "  Diversus  luctus"  :  tcoe  in  a  quarter 
of  the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Anchises.  By  this 
single  word  thus  happily  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  action,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried  at  once  out  of  the 
retired  house  in  which  Aeneas  is  sleeping,  into  the  midst  of  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  the  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  nume- 
rous events  described  by  Pantheus  (verses  325  et  seqq.)  to  occur 
before  Aeneas  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 

QuAMQUAM  SECRETA  PARENTIS  ANCHISAE  DOMTJS    ARBORIBUS- 

QUE  OBTECTA  RECESsiT. — One  of  the  objections  made  by  Napo- 
leon (see  his  "  Note  sur  le  deuxieme  livre  de  I'En^ide,"  quoted 
in  Rem.  on  verse  5)  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy  is, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Aeneas,  "  dans  ce  peu  d'heures  et 
malgre  les  combats,"  to  have  made  numerous  journeys  ("  plu- 
sieurs  voyages")  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated  "  dans  un 
bois  k  une  demi-lieue  deTroyes  [sic]."  This  criticism  is  doubly 
erroneous  ;  first,  because  the  house  of  Anchises  was  not  half  a 
league's  distance,  nor  any  distance,  from  Troy,  but  in  Troy 
itself,  as  evidenced  by  the  account  (verses  730,  753)  of  Aeneas's 
flight  from  Anchises'  house,  out  o/Troy,  through  the  gate  of  the 
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city  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Aeneas  visits  tlie  house  only  twice, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Virgil  had  been  careful  to 
guard  against  any  demur  being  made  to  so  many  as  even  two 
visits  to  a  house  situated,  as  he  here  informs  us,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  town)  is  miraculously  expedited  by  a  goddess. 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  extenuation, 
and  not  rather  as  an  aggravation,  of  Napoleon's  error,  that  he 
has  here  (as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  critique)  depended  wholly 
on  Delille's  very  incorrect  translation  : 

"  deja  le  bruit  affreiix  (q^uoiq^ue  loin  de  la  ville 
mon  pure  efttsa  demeiire  au  fond  Sim  hois  tranqiiille),  &c." 

It  was  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sent  forward  to  the  world, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name,  a  condemnation  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  both  in  the  general  and  in  the 
detail,  to  have  taken,  at  least,  ordinary  pains  to  ascertain 
Virgil's  true  meaning  ;  and  to  have  assured  himself  that  he  was 
not  fulminating  his  condemnation  against  errors  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  false  medium  through 
which  alone  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  his  own  words  and 
his  quotations)  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  Virgil. 


302-312. 

SUMMI UCALEGON 


Pastigia  tecti,  i.  e.,  tectum  fastigatum ;  a  sloping  or  ridged  roof, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  passage  in  which  Livy  describes  the  testudo  (44.  9)  : 
"  Scutis  super  capita  densatis,  stantibus  primis,  secUndis  submis- 
sioribus,  tertiis  magis  et  quartis,  postremis  etiam  genu  nisis, 
fastigatam  sicut  tecta  aedifieiorum  sunt  testudinem  faciebant." 

TUM     VERO     MANIFESTA    FIDES,    DANATJMQUE    PATESCUNT    IN- 
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siDiAE. — TuM  VERO  marks  as  usual  the  acme,  the  extreme  degree. 
He  had  first  heard  the  noise,  increasing  continually  in  nearness 
and  clearness  (et  magis  atqtje  magis  .  .  .  claeescunt  sonitus, 
ARMORUMQUE  INGRUIT  horrok),  but  now  from  the  top  of  the 
house  (tum  vero)  all  is  plain. 

Manifesta  fides. — "  Non  somnii,  ut  quidam  volunt,  sed 
fraudis  Graecorum,"  Servius,  La  Cerda.  But  the  "  frausGrrae- 
corum"  being  the  very  thing  of  which  the  dream  had  told,  the 
"  fides  fraudis  Graecorum,"  i.e.,  the  truth  of  the  Grecian  fraud, 
comes  to  be  the  truth  of  the  dream — tum  vero  manifesta  fides, 
fJwn  indeed  the  truth  of  what  the  dream  had  told  was  plain  ;  da- 
naumque  patescunt  insidiae,  and  the  ixsidiae  of  the  Banniare 
open  to  my  senses.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Conington,  that 
"  it  matters  little  whether  manifesta  be  taken  as  a  predicate,  or 
FIDES  constructed  with  patescunt."  The  two  distinct  predica- 
tions, fides  [est]  MANIFESTA  and  insidiae  patescunt,  have 
double  the  force  and  energy  of  the  single  predication,  manifesta 
FIDES  iNsiDiAEQUE  PATESCUNT,  and  Virgil  prefers  wherever  he 
can  to  make  distinct  separate  sentences — the  making  one  verb 
serve  two  clauses  being  with  him  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
unless  where  some  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  contrary 
proceeding.  Even  taking  the  words  as  they  occur  in  Livy,  6. 13 
("manifesta  fides,  publica  ope  Yolscos  hostes  adiutos"),  fo 
guide  us  in  ovcs  analysis  of  the  Yirgilian  sentence,  we  have  still 
the  double  predication : — Then  indeed  (there  is)  clear  proof, 
clear  evidence  (in  other  words  :  the  truth  is  clear) ;  and  the 
INSIDIAE  of  the  Danai  are  exposed,  lie  wide  open.  The  second 
clause  is,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  explanatory  of  the  first.  The 
Latin  fides  is  here,  as  always,  precisely  the  Greek  Trtoric. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  direct  reference  in 
the  words  to  the;  words  of  the  chorus  in  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theli. 
8Ij.6  (ed.  Blomf.).  The  chorus  who  have  heard  from  the  ajjiXoQ 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  by  each  other's 
hands  sees  the  two  dead  bodies  brought  in  on  the  stage  and 
says: 

.     .     .     ■r\\6e  S'  oi- 
OKTa  irrffiaT"  ov  \oya, 
Ta5'  auTo5?;A.a'  irpouirros  ayy^Kav  Koyos. 
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manif  esta  fides  was  a  current  expression  among  the  Eomans. 
Our  text  affords  one  instance  of  its  use.  A  second  instance 
occurs  in  Livy  as  above  quoted ;  a  third  in  Lucan,  1.  522 ;  and  1 
doubt  not  there  are  many  others.  The  precise  expression  in  the 
precise  sense  has  descended  into  the  Italian.  Compare  Biagioli, 
on  Dante,  Inferno,  2.  98  :  "  In  prova  della  prima  parte  si  pu6 
addurre  .  .  .  queste  parole  del  Convito,  che  ne  fanno  manifesta 
A'de." 

Iam  PROxiMUs  ARDET  ucALEGON. — The  prosopopocia  is  plain 
and  unobjectionable:  Ucalegon  for  Ucalegon's  house.  It  is 
seldom  our  author  uses  the  figure  so  happily,  only  too  often  he 
introduces  with  it  confusion  into  a  picture  otherwise  faultless, 
c.v.  gr.  («),  Aeii.  5.  203  : 

' '  namque  furens  aninii  dum  proram  ad  saxa  suburgiiet 
interior  spatioque  subit  Sergestus  iniquo 
infelix  saxis  in  procuiTentibus  haesit;" 

where  it  is  the  real  bodily  Sergestus  who  is  "  furens"  and 
"  infelix,"  and  who  "  subm'guet,"  while  it  is  only  the  figured 
Sergestus,  i.  e.,  the  ship  of  Sergestus  which  "  subit"  and  " haesit." 
Also  (A),  5.  270 : 

"  cum  saevo  e  scopulo  multa  vix  arte  revulsus, 
amissis  remis  atqiie  ordine  debilia  imo, 
irrisam  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebat ;" 

where  it  is  the  real  bodily  Sergestus  who  "  agebat  ratem," 
while  it  is  only  the  figured  Sergestus,  i.e.,  the  rates  itself 
which  is  "revulsus"  and  "debilis"  ;  and  (c),  10.  207  : 

"  it  gravis  Aiilestes,  centenaque  arbore  fluctum 
verberat  assurgens :      .     .     . 
Aimc  vehit  imnianis  Tiiton," 

where,  if  we  understand  Aulestes  to  be  a  prosopopoeia  of  the 
ship,  i.  e.,  to  mean  the  ship  itself,  we  have  the  ship  carried  by 
itself  the  ship  on  board  the  ship  ("  hunc  vehit  immanis  Triton") ; 
and  if  we  understand  Aulestes  to  be  the  veritable  captain 
Aulestes  himself,  we  have  the  veritable  captain  Aulestes  himself 
not  only  heavy  ("  gravis")  but,  notwithstanding  his  heavinesp, 
risiag  to  and  lashing  the  sea  with  a  hundred  oars,  a  piece  of 
confusion  worthy  of  Bavins  or  Maevius. 

UlSNllY,  AENEIUBA,  VOL.  II.  11 
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Instances  of  this  sort  of  confusion,  this  intermixture,  direct 
and  figurative,  are  unhappily  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
author,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  explain  "  ilium 
expirantem  "  (where  see  Eem.)  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  un- 
derstand "  ilium"  literally  in  respect  of  "  expirantem  transfixo 
pectore  flammas,"  and  figuratively,  or  as  a  prosopopoeia  of  tho 
ship,  in  respect  of  "  turbine  corripuit  scopuloque  infixit.  acuto"  : 
an  explication  which  I  have  however  been  prevented  from  ulti- 
mately adopting,  first,  by  its  too  great  aberration  from  the 
Homeric  myth ;  and  secondly,  by  the  too  great  lameness  and 
commonplace  of  the  picture  it  presents. 


320-327. 

SACRA  MANU  VICTOSQUE  DEOS  PARVUMQUE  NEPOTEM 
IPSE  TRAHIT  CURSUQUE  AMENS  AD  LIMINA  TENDIT 
QUO  RES  SUMMA  LOCO  PANTHU  QUAM  PRENDIMTJS  ARCEM 
VIX  EA  FATUS  ERAM  GEMITU  CUM  TALIA  REDDIT 
VEXIT  SUMMA  DIES  ET  IXELUCTABILE  TEMP  US 
DAKDANIAE  FUIMUS  TROES  FUIT  ILIUM  ET  INGENS 
GLORIA  TEUCRORUJI  FERUS  OMNIA  lUPITER  ARGOS 
TRANSTULIT 


Sacra  .  .  .  trahit.  Compare  Callim.  Laracr.  Pallad.  38  (of 
Eumedes,  priest  of  Minerva)  : 

OS  TTOKa  fiouXevTov  yvovs  firi  oi  $avaToi> 
Safiof  €TotfjLa^oj/Ta,  ^vya  reov  tpov  aya\fia 
'"X^'''   ^X"*";  Kpcioy  5'  eis  opos  wKKTaro. 

Deos  is  the  explanation  of  sacra,  and  the  meaning  is,  not  the 
sacred  objects  and  the  gods'  images,  but  the  sacred  images  of  the 
gods,  first  because  Pantheus  would  be  too  much  encumbered  by 
three  different  objects — sacred  things,  gods'  images,  and  his 
grandson  ;  and  second^,  because  we  find  sacra,  by  itself  and 
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without  any  explanation,  meaning  sacred  iiiiagos,  or  images  of 
the  gods,  as  Ovid,  Met.  10.  696:  "sacra  retorserunt  oculos." 
Ihid.  6U  ■■ 

.     .     ,     "  OTCj'ff  ft,  sacra  altera,  patrera, 
fert  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  heros." 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  527  : 

' '  iam  pills  Aeneas  sacra  at,  sacra  altera,  patrem, 
afferet.     Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  decs." 

Ovid,  mroid.  7.  157  (Dido  to  Aeneas) : 

"  tn  modo  per  matrem  fratemaquo  tela,  sagittas, 

perque  fugae  comites,  Dardana  sacra,  deos." 

This  use  of  sacra  to  signify,  kut  tKoxtiv,  the  images  of  the 
gods  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  of  iusta  to  signify  funeral, 
of  tithes  to  signify  the  special  tenths  which  are  the  church's 
dues,  &c. 

Quo  EES  SUMMA  LOCO,  PANTHU,    QUAM  PKENDIMUS  ABCEM  ? 

The  meaning  of  this  passage,  so  much  and  to  so  little  purpose 
disputed  by  the  commentators,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  ua 
less  by  Silius's  imitation,  1.  598: 

"  0  patiia,  0  Fidei  domus  inclyta,  quo  tua  nunc  sunt 
fata  loco  ?  sacraene  manent  in  eolUbus  arces  ?' ' 

the  first  clause  of  which  is  the  first,  and  the  second  clause  of 
which  is  the  second  clause  of  Virgil's  sentence  expressed  in  diffe- 
rent words,  than  by  Plautus's  prototype,  Mercat.  986  (ed. 
Eilschl) : 

"  ubi  loci  siet  res  summa  publica  ?" 

Q,uo  LOCO,  not,   ichere  ?  but   in  what   condition  ?     Compare 
Senec.  Sippol.  358  : 

Chor.   "  altrix,  profaro ;  quid  feras  ?  qiionam  in  Ineo  est 
regina  ?  saovis  ecquis  est  flammis  modus  f " 

[not,  where  is,  but  in  ivhat  condition  is  the  queen  ?  as  shown  by 
"  saevis,"  &c.,  and  by^the  answer  "  sp6s  nulla,"  &c.].  Lucan,  8. 
557 : 

.     .     .     "  nescis,  puer  improbc,  ncs3is, 
quo  tua  sit  fortuua   oco" 

H* 
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liH  what  condition  thy  fortune  is].     Terent.  Adelph.  3.  2.  k&  ■ 

"  peiore  res  loco  non  potis  est  esse,  quam  in  hoc,  quo  nunc  sita  est." 

Quo  RES  SUMMA  LOCO  ?  Ill  what  condition  is  the  State  ?  Ees 
suMMA,  our  all,  the  main  chance,  that  on  which  everything  hinges, 
by  consequence,  the  State,  "  salus  suprema  publica."  See  Acn. 
11.302;  Ovid,  Hevoid.  7.  12;  C.  Nepos,  Eumen.  9.  2;  Liv. 
33.  7  and  8  ;  Sid.  Rom.  Parth.  App.  tributa :  0oj3a>  Se  ittpi 
Tov  crwyuTravroc,  a/AU  koi  iroOitt  tov  iraiSog.  Procop.  de  Bello 
Gothico,  3.  13  :  BeXtaaptog  Se  irtpi  rt  rr;  Fio/xi]  kul  roig  o\ 
irpayfiaai  Suaag.  i« -fit/brwia  [newspaper],  Firenze,  4  Gren. 
1868:  "Yedendo  la  persistenza  del  conte  Menabrea  [prime 
minister]  a  voler  tenere  in  mano  la  somma  della  cose  italiane." 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  6.  671  : 

"  had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  -where  he  sits 
shrined  in  his  sanotuary'of  heaven  seciu'e, 
consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
this  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised;" 

and  again,  verse  697  : 

"  "which  makes 
wild  work  in  heaven,  and  dangerous  to  tJie  main." 

QuAM  PRENDiMUS  ARCEM? — If  wc  throw  ourseltcs  into  the 
"  arx,"  ichat  kind  of  an  arx  shall  ice  find  it  to  he?  is  the  "  ar.i" 
any  longer  defensible  ?  Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  lU.  5  :  "  Etsi  in 
quam  rempublioam  veniamus  intelligo."  Prendimus  is  nearly 
as  in  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  3.  112 :  "  Pharon  prehendit,  atque  ibi 
praesidium  posuit."  Aeneas  uses  the  present  tense  because  he 
is  actually  (see  verse  315)  on  his  waj'  to  the  "  arx "  at  the 
moment  when  he  meets  Pantheus  coming  from  it,  verse  319. 

The  questions  quo  res  summa  loco  ?  and  quam  prendimus 
ARCEM  ?  are  not  to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  independent 
questions,  but  the  second  as  supplementary  to  the  first,  the 
RES  suMMA  being  lost  if  the  "  arx  "  was  lost.  Compare  Aris- 
teas.  Mist.  72  interjjretum  (^a\la,n^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  784),  of  the  arx 
which  stood  beside  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  :  tov  Bii  uoiw  tjju 
TTaaav  hvol  ^uAaKjjc  rriv  oKpav.  The  second  clause  of  the  verse 
is  thus  a  variety  of  the  first,  and  sets  before  the  reader  in  the 
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concrete  form  that  wliicli  the  first  presents  merely  in  the  ab- 
stract. See  also  Sil.  Ital.,  as  above,  where  precisely  the  same 
two  questions  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
Ineluctabile  temi>us. — Not  inevitable,  but  out  of  which  there 
is  no  possiKlity  of  escaping  by  any  exertion;  therefore,  final,  that 
shall  finish  and  utterly  destroy  its,  as  Stat.  17ieb.  5.  ^5  (of  the 
Nemean  forest) : 

"  quippe  oMenta  comis,  et  iticlKdnhlUs  umbra" 

[so  dense,  intricate,  and  large,  that  no  exertion  would  get  you 
out  of  it].  Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  6.  7 :  "  Ineluctabiles  navigio, 
paludes,  nee  ipsis  quidem  inter  se  pervias  quibus  incoluntur. " 
Ibid.  6.  8 :  "  Pervenimus  ad  immensas  paludes,  quarum  exitum 
nee  incolae  noverant  nee  sperare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicitae 
aquis  herbae  sunt;  et  aquae  nee  pediti  eluctabiles,  nee  navigio, 
quod,  nisi  parvum  et  unius  capax,  limosa  et  obsita  palus  non 
ferat."  Compare  our  author's  use  of  the  similar  verb  at  Georg. 
3.  2i^3  :  "  aqua  ehictabitur  omnis"  [the  whole  of  the  water  will 
make  its  way  out].  AvauaXataTog  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Euripides,  Aleest.  889  (ed.  Fix.) :  ru^a,  rvxa  Svaira- 
XaiaTOQ  iiKu  [fatum,  fatum  ineluctabile  venit];  and  afvKTog  by 
the  same  author,  one  hundi-ed  lines  farther  on  in  the  same  play  : 
Kai  a  IV  a(j)VKTOiai  ^epiov  iiXe  Ota  Sia/ioiQ. 

FuiMTjs  TROES,  EuiT  ii.iuM. — The  full  forcc  of  these  expres- 
sions will  be  perceived  by  those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind 
that  among  the  Romans  the  death  of  an  individual  was,  not 
imfrequently,  announced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  fuit;  see, 
in  Wernsdorf's  Poetae  Latini  Minor es,  "  Elegia  incerti  auctoris  de 
Maecenat.  morib."  : 

"  mollibus  ex  ociilis  aliquis  tibi  procidet  humor, 
cum  dicar  subita  YODC,fi(isse,  tibi." 

So  also  Plautus,  True.  1.2.93 : 

' '  horreseo  misera,  mentio  quotics  fit  partionis ; 
ita  paene  tibi/«t<  Phronesium ; " 

and  Pseud.  3^6  (ed.  Eitschl)  : 

.     .     .    "  Ba.  Quia  est,  qui  moram  mi  oboupato  molcstam  optulit  ? 
I's.  Qui  tibi  sospitalis  fuit.     Ba.   Slortuost,  qui  fiM  :  qui  est,  is  vivost  " 
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{where  there  is  a  play  upon  this  meaning  of  the  word).  IbkL 
Mostell.  820  (ed.  Eitschl)  Sinao  (selling  Ms  house) : 

.     .'    .     "Polmihi 
GO  pretio  empti  fuerant  olim.  •  Than.  Audin  '  Fmrmt '  dicere  ? 
vix  videtur  continere  lacmmas  ' ' 

{where  there  is  a  similar  play  upon  the  word  "  fuerant").  Com- 
pare also  Cicero's  announcement  of  the  execution  of  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators,  "  vixerunt ;  "  and  Schiller,  Mar.  Sfuarf, 
act  4,  sc.  11 : 

.     .     .     "  jene  hat  geUht, 
"\Yenn  ich  dies  Watt  aiis  meinen  handen  gebe."   • 

Charlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  written  on  the  eve 
of  her  execution,  and  preserved  iii  Lamartine's  Histoire  dc>> 
Girondins  (44.  30),  refers  to  this  Eoman  mode  of  expression: 
"  C'est  demain  a  huit  heures  que  Ton  me  juge.  Probablement 
a  midi  j'aurai  vecu,  pour  parler  le  langage  Eomain."  So  als(> 
Manzoni,  II  Cinque  Maggio  (of  Napoleon) : 

"  e'l  fu  :  siccome  immobile 
dato  il  mortal  sospiro 
stette  la  spoglia  immemore 
orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosi  percossa,  attonita 
la  terra  al  nunzio  sta.' ' 

Accordingly  the  meaning  of  our  text  is  not:  We  were  Trojans, 
but  we  Trojans  no  longer  exist,  Ilium  no  longer  exists,  all  is  past; 
exactly  as  Aen.  7.  Ii-13  :  "  sed  fortuna  fuit "  [its  fortune  is  past 
and  gone].  From  the  Latin  fuit,  used  in  the  above  sense,  come 
both  the  Italian  fu  and  the  French  /w,  defunct,  as  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  plural  furent — "  Les  notaires  de  quel- 
ques  provinces  disent  encore,  au  pluriel,  furent,  en  parlant,  de 
deux  personnes  conjointes  et  decedees,"  Trevoux ;  and  to  the 
same  effect,  Furetiere.  Corresponding  to  this  use  of  the  past 
tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  emphatically,  to  express  death,  i.  e.,  the 
cessation  of  existence,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tenses  to  express 
/ifc,  i.  e.,  the  continuance  of  existence  (as  Stat.  Silv.  1.  U-  1 : 

"  estis,  io  Siiperi,  nee  inexorabile  Clotbo 
Tolvit  opua.'' 

Matth.  2.  18  :  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would 
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not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not  {ovk  uai)."  Soph. 
Antig.  567 : 

oAA'  TjSe  fievroi  /xtj  \sy'.     ou  yap  so't'  erf) 

and  of  its  future  tense,  to  express _/)(/(«;e  existence,  i.  e.,  existence 
after  death,  as  Cic.  aclFam.  6.  3 :  "Nee  enim,  dum  ero,  angar 
ulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa  :  et  si  non  ero,  sensu  omnino 
oarebo." 

Et  ingens  gloria  teucrokum. — Heyne  need  not  have 
doubted  that  these  words  are  a  translation  of  Euripides,  Troacl. 
581: 

AxDUOM.  irpiv  ttot'  Tjfisv, 

Hec.  j8e/3aK'  o\Pos-    PePcucf  Tpoia. 

Androm.      T\afiaiv. 

The  similarity  is  far  too  great  to  be  accidental. 
Transtulit  argos.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  136  : 

"  tunc  cum  paene  caput  mundi,  rei'umque  potestas 
mutavit  translata  locum  "  &c. 


330-335. 

PORTIS  ALII  BIPATENTIBUS  ADSUNT 
MILLIA  QITOT  MAGNIS  UNQUAM  VENERE  MYCENIS 
OBSEDERE  ALII  TELIS  ANGUSTA  VIARXJM 
OPPOSITI  STAT  FERRI  ACIES  MUCKONE  COKUSCO 
STRICTA  PARATA  NECI  VIX  PRIMI  PRAELIA  TENTANT 
PORTARUM  VIGILES  ET  CAECO  MARTE  RESISTUMT 


VAS.  lECT. 
KUNOTAM  [or  NTJMauAM]  II  li.     Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1472,  1475  ;  Mil.  M75, 


1492 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Bersm. 
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TJsaiTAM  [or  UMftUAM]  I  Pal,  Med.  Ilfi;  cod.  Camer.(Bersin.);  cod. 
Canon.  (Butler).  HI  Auson.  in  perioch.  SO.  Iliad.  ;  Ven.  1470,  1471  ; 
N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704)  ;  Heyn. ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  "Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Thiel ;  Siipfle;  Forb. ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. ; 
Coningt. 
0  Vat,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


PoKTis  BiPATENTiBUS. — "  Variatum  pro  simplici  :  paten'tes, 
apertae,"  Heyne.  "  Intelligemus  portas  duarum  valvarum," 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  The  gate  was  two-valved,  bi/ores,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  bi-  ;  it  was  also  open,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  patentibus  :  and  so  Wagner  (1861).  Compare  La 
Nazione  (newspaper),  Giugno  3  e  4,  1867:  "  Uuesta  ospitalit^ 
che  apre  a  due  battenti  le  porte,"  and  see  Eem.  on  10.  5. 

MiLLIA  QUOT    MAGNIS    UNQUAM  VENERE    MYCENIS. "  Totum 

Yersurn  abesse  malim,  quot  enim  ex  illis  millibus  per  decern 
annos  caesos  esse  putare  licet ! " — Heyne,  mistaking  a  mere 
exaggeration,  very  natural  and  proper  in  the  mouth  of  the  ter- 
rified speaker,  for' the  positive  matter-of-fact  enunciation  of  an 
historian.  Heyne's  error  has  been  pointed  out  by  Voss,  and,  a 
rare  thing  for  that  critic,  without  any  bitterness  towards  a  man 
whose  deserts  in  respect  of  Yirgil  were  at  least  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  contents  himself  with  quoting  Heyne's  expla- 
nation, and  adding  :  "  Melius,  augendi  gratia,  cum  Servio." 
Servius's  explanation  is  even  better,  more  full  and  explicit, 
than  it  has  been  represented  by  Voss.  His  words  are  :  "  Ita 
vel  augendi  gratia,  vel  perturbatus,  dicit  tantos  esse  Graecos 
quanti  olim  venerint,  quasi  nemo  perierit  decennali  bello."  The 
only  defect  in  this  explanation  is  that  two  things  are  separated 
which  should  be  united.  The  explanation  should  have  been: 
"perturbatus  (metu)  auget."  In  similar  circumstances  now-a- 
days  one  would  say :  all  Greece  is  at  the  gates.  The  expres- 
sion, without  however  the  exaggeration,  is  Homeric:  see  II.  2. 
2Ii.8 : 

ov  yap  iya  aeo  tprifu  x^pforepov  PpoTov  aXXov 
e^fiivai,  otrffot  afi   ArpeiSijo''  vtto  l\Loy  7]\6ov. 

VlX  PKIMI  PEAELIA   TENTANT   PORTARUM    VIGILES.       "  Yel  ia 
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primo  introitu  coUocati,  vel  periculo  primi,"  Servius  (ed.  Leon), 
followed  by  Thiel,  Porbiger,  Wagner  (ed.  1861  and  Quaest. 
Virgil.),  and  Conington.  "  Die  posten  der  ersten  nachtwache," 
Ladewig,  Grossrau.  I  agree  entirely  with  Servius  and  Wagner. 
Compare  Sil.  6.  1  : 

' '  iam,  Tartessiaco  quos  solvei-at  acquore,  Titan, 

equos  iungebat  Eois 

littoribus,  primiqne  novo  Phaethonte  roteoti 
Seres  lanigeris  repetebant  vellera  liicis,'' 

where  "  primi "  and  "  Seres  "  occupy,  respectively,  the  same 
positions  in  the  verse  as  the  pkimi  and  poetarum  vigiles  of 
oxir  text,  and  where  the  meaning  is,  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
first  to  he  touched  hy  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  as  in  our  text  the 
meaning  is,  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the  first  to  come  in  the  way 
of  the  enemy.  Primi  poetarum  yigiles  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  n-po^uXoKtc  (our 
piclicts) — VIGILES,  as  ^uAoKte,  expressing  the  function,  and 
primi,  as  Trpo,  the  forward  or  foremost  position,  the  posi- 
tion towards  the  enemy.  Compare  («),  Aeneas,  Poliorc.  22: 
iypvyoptvai  Ti  (DC  irkuaTuvQ  afiuvov  iv  toiq  Kivivvaig,  Kai  Travra 
^vXa^ai  tv  Tij  vvKTi,  iv' (i)Q  TrXiiuTOt  KaO' eKa(jTr]v  <j>vXaKriv  Trpo- 
^vXaaawcri.     {b),  Aeneas,   ib.  :  Trpo^uXao-CTOifv   r'    av   ik  twv 

iTTl    Til)     Til)(!.l     ^vXoKWV    TTjO  O  0  uX  OKE  f    OjSe.        (c),    IblcL    26:    .    .    . 

^(jjvovvTag  ti  Troppwdev,  ottwq  av  sytpfltj  lav  KafltuSjj  o  ttoo- 
<pv\a^,  Kai  TTapaaKSvaariTai  aTTOKptvsaOai  to  spwTWptvov.  (d), 
Xenophon,  Anab.  2  (ed.  Hutchins.  p.  120) :  Oi  S'  stth  ijXfloi/ 
irpoQ  Tovg  irpo<l)vXaKag,  tZrirovv  tovq  apj^ovTae;,  translated  : 
hi  cum  ad  primos  excubitores  venissent,  ubi  duces  essent  quae- 
rebant.     Compare  also,  (e),  Aen.  12.  577  : 

"  discun-unt  alii  ad  portas  primosqwe  tnicidant,", 

where  "primos  "  (not  here  termed  vigiles  because  it  was  not 
night)  must  be  the  same  irpoipvXaKtg,  or  pickets.  And  {^), 
Aen.  12.  659,  where  we  have  a  picture  precisely  the  parallel  of 
that  before  us : 

.     .     .     ' '  soli  pro  portis  Messapus  ct  aoer  Atinas 
sustentant  aciem,"  &c. 
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341-357. 

CHOKOEBUS RABIES 


Choroebxjs. — Ohoroebus  is  the  Othryoneus  of  Homer,  II.  13. 

361  : 

evQa^  fxGffanroKios  irep  etav,  Aavaoiffi  «eA.eu(roy, 
ISofievevs  Tpaetra't  fieroKfievos  ev  (po0ov  wpffey. 
ve(j>ve  yap  OBpvovita,   Ka$Ti(ToBfy  €ySov  eovra, 
OS  pa  veov  TToKefioto  fiera  KKeos  etKrjKovdef 
7]T€e  5e  IIpiafioiQ  OvyaTpuv  eiSos  aptffTjjVj 
KaffffavSprji;  avaeSvoV  wrecxfro  Se  /leya  epyov, 
c/c  TpotrjS  asKovras  OTrwo'ejuej'  vias  Axataiu. 

Insano  cassandrae  incensus  amore. — Oommeiitators  are 
divided  between  two  opinions  concerning  the  word  insano> 
whether  it  means  that  it  was  insanity  of  Choroebus  to  love 
Cassandra  at  all,  or  at  least  to  love  her  under  the  circmnstances 
of  the  war  (  "  Insaxo,  quia  belli  tempore  amabat,"  Servius's 
aliter.  "Insano,  because  it  hurried  him  to  his  ruin,"  Conington. 
"  Denn  ihn  brannt'  unsinnige  lieb'  um  Kassandra,"  Yoss),  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  epithet  of  love — "  aut 
perpetuum  epitheton  amoris,  est,"  Servius's  first  interpretation, 
adopted  by  Thiel  and  Forbiger,  and  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 
Insano,  as  here  used,  is  not  at  all  insane,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  but  insane  in  the  sense  in  which  everything  is  insane 
which  is  violent  or  passionate,  as  Hor.  Od.  1.  16.  15  : 

.     .     "  insanileonis 
vim  stomaclio  apposuiese  nostro. " 

Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  53  : 

"quid ?  si  nesoieris  insana  qxiid  aequora  possint." 

It  is  neither  madness  nor  foolishness  in  Choroebus  to  be  in  love 
with  Cassandra,  but  he  is  in  love  with  her  to  madness,  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  desperately  in 
love  with  her.     Compare  Plant.  Cure.  1.  3.  SO  : 

"nam  bonum  cstpausillum  amare  sauo;  insane  non  bonum  est" 
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[it  is  not  good  to  love  passionately]  ;  and  especially  Ovid,  Art. 
Amat.  1.  371 : 

' '  turn  de  te  narret,  turn  persuadentia  verba 
addat,  ot  inmno  iurct  amove  mori," 

where  "  insano,"  being  recommendatory  of  the  love  ("  persua- 
dentia Yerba"),  can  by  no  possibility  signify  the  love's  irration- 
ality, can  only  signify  its  intensity. 

Understood  in  this  sense,  the  epithet  raises  our  respect  not 
only  for  Choroebus  but  for  Cassandra,  in  the  same  degree  as, 
imderstood  in  the  former  sense,  it  lowers  it ;  and  most  readers 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  that  interpretation  which  tends 
to  elevate  both  characters  in  our  estimation  accords  better  with 
the  drift  of  the  whole  passage  than  that  which  tends  to  depre- 
ciate both. 

Et  genee  .  .  .  FEREBAT. — Supplementary  to  venerat,  as 
"peplumc|-ue  ferebant,"  1.  484,  is  to  "  ibant." 

Infelix. — As  "  suppliciter,"  1. 485,  belongs  both  to  "  ibant '' 
and  "ferebant,"  but  principally  to  "ibant,"  so  here  infelix 
belongs  both  to  venerat  and  ferebat,  but  principally  to 
VENERAT.  "Wagner  has  done  well  to  remove  the  Heynian 
period  after  ferebat. 

Super  HIS. — "His  verbis;  super,  autem,  in  super,"  Servius, 
correctly  (compare  1.  33:  "his  accensa  super"),  and  correctly 
followed  by  Weickert,  Forbiger,  and  Wilms.  Heyae,  explain- 
ing SUPER  HIS  "posthaec,  inde,"  and  Wagner  (1861),  explaining 
HIS,  "  ad  hos,"  have  missed  the  true  sense. 

luvENES  . . .  RXJAMUS. — The  elder  Heinsius  incloses  all  the 
words  from  si,  the  younger  all  from  quae  sit,  as  far  as  steterat 
inclusive,  in  a  parenthesis.  Both  are  wrong,  and  Wagnpr  is 
right.  There  is  no  parenthesis ;  the  train  of  thought  runs  on 
uninterrupted  :  si  vobis  cupido  .  .  .  videtis  .  .  .  excessere, 
with  its  climax,  succurritis  .  .  .  ruamus  .  .  .  moriamur. 

MORIAMUR  ET  IN  MEDIA  ARMA    RUAMUS,    a    vaTlftov  TTpOTlOOV 

of  which  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Eurip.  Sec.  266  : 

Kcij/T)  [Helen]  yap  aXftrev  vtv  [Achilles],  es  Tponxv  t'  oytr 
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also,  Aen.  11.  593  : 

' '  post  ego  mibe  cava  miserandae  corpus  et  arma 
inspoliata  feram  tumiilo,  patriacque  reponaiu  ;" 

Ibid.  3.  639  : 

' '  sed  f ugite,  o  miscri,  fngitc,  atqne  a  littore  f unem 
rumpite.'' 

EXCESSERE  OMNES,  ADYTIS  ARISQUE  RELICTIS,  DI  QUIBUS  IMPE- 

KTUM  HOC  STETERAT. — MacroHus  says  {Sat.  5.  22)  ;  "  Hoc  unde 
Virgilius  dixerit,  nuUus  inquirit ;  sed  constat,  ilium  de  Euripide 
traxisse  qui  in  fabula  Troadibus  [23]  inducit  ApoUinem,  cum 
Troia  capienda  esset,  ista  dieentem  : 

tyca  Se,  vtKu^at  yap  Apyeias  Qeov 
Upas  Aflovor  9' ,  ai  avve^^iXov  ^pvyas, 
\enrw  to  kX^ivov  Wlov  fiajfjLOVs  t    efM}us' 
epr]fjita  yap  iro\tv  OTav  Xa^rj  KaKrj-, 
yotrei  ra  toiv  9ewy  ovSe  Ttfiacrdat  deAei. 

Let  not  Christians  mock  a  touching  and  picturesque  superstition 
■which  still  (how  few  are  aware  of  it!)  exists  among  themselves, 
handed  down  to  them  by  the  piety  of  their  pagan  forefathers. 
See  Ruga  e  Parrisit,  ed.  Rom.,  1845,  quoted  by  Camarda,  appen- 
dice  al  "  Saggio  di  Grammatologia  comparata  sulla  lingua 
Albanese,"  Prato,  1866,  p.  16 :  "  Calezoime  pra  si  ka  kjilue 
t'  icunit  Zoies  e  Shkodres,  e  massannei  mennoime  me  dobii  te 
shpirtite  si  me  e  sbutte  per  me  passe  miscirier.  Njate  Shcodres 
ashte  nji  kjishe  tash  e  rennuome,  ne  te  tsilen  ishte  'nne  rue  nji 
figure  e  bukure  sheitnushmes  Meri.  Pos  masi  forti  i  fort 
Shkanderbek  dikj,  Shkodra  raa  'nner  duore  turkjevet  e  kje 
vume  'nnen  charace.  Ate  chere  bani  rakji,  e  tash  kan  shkueme 
tre  kjinte  e  shtate  dhete  e  tete  viete  kji  Zoia  e  beecueme  tui  ike 
prei  assai  kjishe,  shcoi  afer  Rhomes  'nne  nji  te  vottser  catune 
kji  thochete  Grenazzano  :  atie  kje,  edhe  ashte  'nneerue  prei  gjith 
populite,  perse  ka  bame,  e  ban  deri  sote  shume  mereculi.  Te 
lumete  ato  di  Iwnakje  Grjergjite  e  Sklavis,  kji  pas  kan  [sic] 
nafakje  me  pertsiele  (persiel)  figuren  e  mreculuoshme  Zoies  e 
beecueme,  prume  prei  nji  shtiile  ziermite  naten,e  prei  nji  shtlile 
ereiete  diten !  Por  te  shemete  iu,  o  te  kershtenete  emii,  kji 
'mmeteni  pa  nannen  e  dashtniishme  I  .  .  .  E  pse  o  nana  dasht- 
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nushmeia,  pse  brahtise  ietimite  e  tuu,  pa  'nnime  cundra  anmik- 
jevet,  pse  s'  kee  sevap  per  birte  tui,  kji  kjain,  kji  gjimoin  task 
gadi  per  katter  scekule  pa  tii  ?  Ah. !  me  dukete,  kji  zoia  bee- 
cueme  m'  pergjegje :  ah !  vme  ika  prei  Shkodresper  mecatete  ;  e 
s'  iam  njite  allaa  perse  s'  kan  pushueme  allaa  mecatete ;  t'  pushoin 
mecatete,  e  une  kame  per  me  njite  prape  !  .  .  .  " — ^thus  trans- 
lated by  Camarda  :  "  Narriamo  dunque  come  e  accaduta  la  fuga 
della  Signora  (Madonna)  di  Scodra,  e  quindi pensiamo  con  Aiin- 
taggio  deir  anima  come  plaoarla  per  ottenerne  misericordia. 
Vicino  Scodra  e  una  chiesa  ora  diruta,  nella  quale  era  onorata 
un'  immagine  (figura)  bella  di  Maria  santissima.  Dopo  che  il 
forte  trai  forti  Scandergh  mori,  Scodra  cadde  nelle  mani  dei 
Turchi,  e  fu  posta  sotto  tributo.  In  quel  tempo  fece  davvero 
[positivo],  ed  ora  sono  passati  trecento  settant'  otto  anni  che  la 
Signora  benedetta  partendo  (fuggendo)  da  quella  chiesa,  passo 
vicino  a  Eoma  in  un  piccolo  paese,  che  si  domanda  Grenazzano  : 
ivi  fu  ed  e  anche  ora  onorata  da  tutto  il  popolo,  perche  ha  fatto 
e  fa  sino  ad  oggi  molti  miracoli.  Beate  quelle  due  famiglie  di 
Giorgio  e  Sclavi  che  hanno  avuta  la  fortuna  di  seguitare  I'im- 
magine  miracolosa  della  Signora  benedetta  portata  da  una 
colonna  di  fuoco  la  notte,  e  da  una  eolonna  di  nuvola  il  gioruo  ! 
Ma  disgraziati  voi,  0  Cristiani  miei,  che  siete  rimasti  senza  la 
mamma  amorosa !  .  .  .  E  perche,  0  madre  amorosa,  perche  hai 
abbandonato  gli  orfani  tuoi  senza  ajuto  contro  i  nemici ;  perche 
non  hai  pieti  dei  figli  tuoi,  che  piangono,  che  gemono,  ora  sou 
vicini  quattrocento  anni,  senza  di  te  ?  Ab !  mi  pare  che  la 
Signora  benedetta  mi  responda :  '  ah !  io  mi  partii  da  Scodra  pei 
peccati  ;  e  non  sono  ritornata  (riaccostata)  ancora  (?)  perche 
non  sono  cessati  ancora  i  peccati ;  che  cessino  i  peccati,  ed  io 
ritomer6  indietro  ! '  " 

Una  salus  victis,  &c. — Compare  Ammian.  16.  2  :  "  Utsolet 
abrupta  saepe  discrimina  salutis  ultima  desperatio  propulsare." 
Trog.  Pomp.  20.  3  :  "  Dum  honeste  mori  quaerunt,  felicitor 
Ticerunt;  nee  alia  causa  victoriae  fuit,  quam  quod  desperave- 
runt." 

Salus. — Not  safety,  but  preservation  of  life  (Gr.  (Tuirrtpia). 
"We  cannot  express  the  meaning  by  a  single  word  in  English. 
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We  come  nearest  to  it  in  the  words  life  and  salvation  :  "  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  life  (of  saving  our  lives,  of  salvation)  is  to 
despair  of  life  (of  saving  our  lives,  of  salvation)."  How  preg- 
nant of  meaning  the  expression  is,  is  shown  by  its  repetition  in 
the  same  line— salus,  saltjtem.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
use  of  salus  in  Ammian's  translation  of  the  reply  of  Alexander, 
the  Great  to  his  mother,  when,  like  another  Herod's  wife,  she 
pressed  him  to  put  a  certain  person  to  death  in  compliment  to 
her  (14.  11)  :  "  Aliam,  parens  optima,  posce  mercedem  ;  homiuis 
enim  salus  heneficio  nuUo  pensatur."  Compare  also  Turnus  to 
Drances,  Aen.  11.  399 :  "nulla  salus  hello"  \jiot  there  is  no 
safety  in  war,  hut  there  is  no  salvation  for  us  in  war ;  war  wiU 
not  save  our  lives  and  liherties]. 

Addittjs  (verse  355)  refers  hack  to  super,  verse  348. 
Improba  ventris  . . .  RABIES. — Improba  :  "  magna,"  Heyne. 
"  Magna  insatiahilis  voracitas,  et  fames  crucians,"  Forhiger. 
"  Avidus,  insatiahilis,  et  oh  id  audax  et  perstans,"  ForceUini — 
all  utterly  mistaking  our  author's  meaning,  no  less  than  Wag- 
ner, who  refers  us  to  Georg.  1.  119,  where  he  observes  on  "  im- 
probus  anser"  :  "  Improbus  commune  nocentium  et  rapacium 
bestiarum  epitheton,  avidam  voracitatem  indicans,  ut  Aen.  9.  62 ; 
12.  250;  omnino  improbus  est  quisquis  modum  non  servat 
propter eaque  improbari  potest — cornix  assidue  crocitans,  versu 
388  ;  mons  vehementissime  incitatus,  Aen.  12.  687.  Turn  idem 
epitheton  in  laudem  versum  laborem  imprimis  acrem  indicat, 
infra  vers.  146 ;  de  pervicaci  studio  insidiantis  Arruntis,  Aen. 
11.767.  Intelligesautem  feros  anseres,  non  domesticos." 
Xothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  all  these  so  various  and  even 
contradictory  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  im- 
probus without  the  least  regard  to  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  itself,  and  merely  because  the  meaning  so  assigned  was 
consistent  or  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  merely 
because  in  each  case,  the  word  being  understood  in  the  arbitrary 
sense  assigned  to  it,  the  passage  satisfied  the  d  priori  expectation 
of  the  commentator.  "  Improbus  mons"  was  "  mons  vehemen- 
tissime incitatus"  because  a  mountain  which  fell  at  all  could  not 
but  fall  very  rapidly  ;  "  improbus"  applied  to  "  labor"  was  a 
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term  of  as  great  praise  as,  applied  to  a  goose,  it  was  a  term  of 
great  dispraise,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  labour  was  in 
itself  praiseworthy,  while  a  goose,  and  especially  a  wild  one, 
was  worthy  of  all  reprobation  for  its  destruotiveness  to  the 
grass ;  and  in  our  text,  improba  ventris  rabies  was  magna 
VENTRis  RABIES,  because  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  wolves  should  have  a  most  voracious  appetite.  But 
improbus  does  not  signify  either  "magnus,"  or  "  avidus,"  or 
"  insatiabilis ;"  neither  is  improbus  ever  a  laudatory  term. 
Improbus  is  always  a  term  of  reprobation,  always  means 
simply  wicked.  The  falling  mountain  is  "  improbus"  (wicked), 
on  account  of  the  ruin  it  brings  on  everything  which  comes  in  its 
way ;  the  goose  is  "  improbus"  (wicked),  on  account  of  the  harm 
it  does  to  the  grass  and  crops  ;  labour  is  "  improbus"  (wicked), 
because  it  is  painful,  because  it  is  labour ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.,  because  it  is  painful,  the  ventris  rabies  of  the 
wolves  in  our  text  is  improba  (wicked).  The  commentators 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  have  not  been  able  to  discern  the 
poetry;  have  been  completely  puzzled  and  defeated  by  the 
ascription  of  moral  delinquency,  not  merely  to  brute  animals  but 
.  to  objects  incapable  of  all  feeling ;  have  forgotten  the  Xaag 
avaiBns  of  Homer  (//.  ^.  521 ;  Od.  11.  597),  and  the  "  villanous 
saltpetre"  of  the  English  dramatist  {King  Senri/ i.,  &rst  part, 
1.4): 

"  and  that  it  w^s  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
this  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
out  of  the  howels  of  the  hannless  earth, 
which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
so  cowardly." 
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360. 

NOX  ATRA  CAVA  CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBRA 


"  Hie  accipere  possumus  perseverasse  quidem  lunam,  sed  fumo 
otscuratum  eius  lumen,  qui  ex  magno  civitatis  incendio  move- 
batur,"  Donat.  "  Hino  apparet  occidisse  iam  lunam,"  Servius. 
"  Nox  CIRCUMVOLAT,  quippe  alata,"  Heyne,  comparing  8.  369  : 

"  nox  ruit  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alis," 

personifying  night  and  perceiving  no  difficulty.  "  Allerdings 
erhellt  der  mond  die  nacht,  aber  er  wird  .  .  .  zeitweise  durcli 
wolken  verhiillt,"  Ladewig.  "  Die  nacht  hat  auch  wenn  sie  vom 
hellen  mondlicht  beleuchtet  ist  etwas  diisteres,  ein  ihr  eigen- 
thiimliches  helldiinkel ;  in  diesem  erscheinen  die  dunkeln  gehalt- 
losen  schatten,  und  erhohen  gerade  durch  ihr  diinkel  die  unheim- 
Uchkeit  der  nacht,  durch  diese  hohlen  schatten  zeigt  sich  gerade 
richt  in  dem  mondscheine  die  schwarze  natur  der  nacht,  die 
schwarze  nacht,"  Kappes,  Progr.  des  Lyceums  zu  Constant, 
Constanz,  1863.  "  Nox  .  .  .  umbra  aliunde  assuta  esse,  conl. 
340,  coniecit  Ortuinus,  cui  adsentiri  mavult  Peerlkampus  quam, 
ex  Hor.  Serm..  2.  1.  58,  nox  in  mom  mutare ;  et  legit  nox 
Servius :  nobis  tibicen  sane,  sed  is  Vergilianus  videtur,  cf. 
397,  420.  621,"  Eibbeck. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these  glosses  lies  that  great  and  funda- 
mental error  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  viz.,  that  of  taking  figurative  and 
poetic  for  literal  and  prosaic  :  an  error  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the 
exposition  and  understanding  of  Virgil  than  of  Holy  Writ, 
although — happy  chance  for  Yirgil's  commentators  no  less  than 
for  the  world ! — not  to  be  arbitrated  by  the  same  arbitrament. 
It  is  not  literal  night  which  circumvolat,  flits  about,  Aeneas  and 
his  companions  ;  it  is  the  night  of  the  tomb,  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  the  shadow  of  death.     Compare  6.  866  : 

"  sed  nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  uml)ra." 
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The  words  are  almost  identical,  yet  no  one  dreams  or  ever 
dreamt  that  it  was  real  literal  night  which  Aeneas  and  the 
Sibyl  saw  flitting  about  the  head  of  Marcellus.  As  surely 
as  it  is  the  gloom  of  death,  the  shadow  of  a  premature  tomb 
which  flits  about  the  head  of  Marcellus,  so  surely  is  it  the 
shadow  of  a  premature  death  which  flits  about  Aeneas  and  his 
companions — vadimus  haud  dubiam  in  mortem,  the  theme 
(see  Rem.  on  1.  550),  of  which  our  text  is  the  variation.  In  both 
places — here,  as  in  the  sixth  book — it  is  figurative  not  real 
night  which  is  spoken  of,  exactly  as  it  is,  figurative  not  real  night, 
the  darkness  of  death,  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Homeric  original  [Od.  SO.  351),  where  the  destruction 
which  is  about  to  overtake  Penelope's  suitors  is  spoken  of  under 
the  same  allegory  under  which  the  destruction  impending  over 
Aeneas  and  his  party  is  spoken  of  in  our  text : 

aieiKoi,  Ti  KaKov  roSf  vaa^xfre  ;  vvrti  niv  vfifoiv 
eiXvarai  Ke<pa\ai  re,  trpoixwira  re,  yepSe  re  yovvcf 
ot/jMyrj  5e  SeSije,  SeSoKpuyrai  5e  irapetaf 
atfiaTi  5'  eppaSarai  rotxoi  Kahai  re  fj.effo5fi.ai' 
eiSwXui'  5e  irXeoy  irpoBvpov,  irKeif]  5e  Kat  av\7], 
lefievuv  Epe^offSe  wo  ^ocpov  Tje\tos  Se 
ovpavov  €|airo\wA€  komti  S'  einde^pofiev  ax^vs. 

Compare  also  («),  Quint.  Sniym.  12.  540  (Cassandra  warning 
the  Trojans) : 

a  5ei\oi,  vvv  e^rifxev  vivo   ^o^ov   afi(pt  yap  Tjfiiy 
efiirKeiov  irvpos  affrv  Kat  atfiaros,  7]de  Kat  otrou 
\cvya\eou'  iraVT'q  Se  repaara  SaKpvoevra 
aQavarot  tpatvovffi,  Kat  ev  irofft  Ketfjted'  o\e9pov. 

(b),  Sil.  9.  44  (Aemilius  Paiillus  adjm-ing  Yarro  not  to 
expose  his  soldiers,  "has  animas,"  to  certain  destruction  by 
immediately  engaging  in  battle  with  Hannibal — adjuring  them 
too,  not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  broad  dayhght)  : 

"  '  pertoties,'  inquit,  'concussae  moenia  Romae, 

perque  has,  nox  Stygia  quas  iam  circumvolat  umbra, 
insontes  animas,  cladi  parce  obvius  ire.'  " 

(c),  and  the  less  figurative,  less  mistakeable,  language  of  Horace, 
Sat.  2. 1.  58  :  "  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis,"  where  we  have  not 
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only  the  ciroumvolare  but  the  very  ater  of  our  text  applied 
to  death  under  his  own  propername.  («l),  and  of  Falisc.  Cyneget. 

Ji7  : 

"  Btat  fatum  supra,  totumque  avidissimus  Ormi 
pascitur,  et  nigris  orbem  circiimsonat  alis," 

■where  we  have  death  again  ("  Orous")  preying  like  a  greedy 
vulture  on  the  world,  and  swooping  round  it  on  his  black  noisy 
wings.     Also  {e),  Stat.  T/ieb.  1.  j^6  : 

"  impia  iam  merita  scrutatus  lumina  dextra 
merserat  aetema  damnatum  nocte  pudorem 
Oedipodes,  longaque  animam  sub  morte  tenebat. 
ilium  indulgentem  tenebris  imaeque  receseu 
sedis,  inaspectos  caelo  radiisque  penates 
servantcm,  tamen  assiduis  circumvolat  alls 
saeva  dies  animi,  sceleramquo  in  pectore  Dirae," 

where  consciousness,  the  figurative  day  or  light  of  life,  flits 
"  assiduis  alis  "  about  Oedipus,  exactly  as  in  our  text  death,  the 
figurative  night  of  life,  fiits  cava  xtmbea  about  Aeneas  and  his 
companions.  (jT),  Stat.  Silv.  5.  1.  216  (of  Abascantius  mourn- 
ing at  his  wife's  funeral) : 

.     .     .     "  sed  toto  spectatur  in  agniine  coniux 
solus ;  in  hunc  magnae  flectuntur  lumina  Eomae, 
ceu  iuvenes  natos  suprema  ad  busta  ferentem  : 
is  dolor  in  vultu ;  tantum  crinesque  genaeque 
noctis  habent' ' 

\_there  is  so  much  of  night,  i.  e.,  the  night  (the  darkness)  of 
JTades  {of  death,  of  the  grave),  about  them'],  (g),  Lucan,  7. 177 
(of  the  omens  preceding  the  battle  of  Pharsalia)  : 

' '  inque  vir-em  vultus  tenebris  mirantur  apertos, 
et  pallere  diem,  galeisque  incumbere  noctem, 
defunctosque  patres,  et  cunctas  sanguinis  umbras* 
ante  oculos  volitare  sues" 

[their  faces  are  covered  with  darhness  ;  the  day  loses  its  colour,  and 
night  (i.  e.,  the  gloom  of  death)  broods  on  their  helmets]. 

As  lux  is  life  (see  Kem.  on  6.  721),  life  considered  as  light,  so 


'  This  reading  makes  better  sense  than  the  aliter  : 

"  dcfunctos  ululare  piitrcs,  ct  sanguinis  umbras." 
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nox  is  death,  deatli  considered  as  darkness,  Hades,  i.  e.,  ofiSijf, 

uhl  non  est  ddeve,  as  (li),  Aen.  6.  828  : 

"  Concordes  auimae  nunc,  et  dura  node  premuntur, 
heu,  quantum  inter  se  belliini,  si  lumina  vitao 
attigerint,  quantas  aoies  stragemque  ciebunt !  ' ' 

Compare,  in  addition  to  the  above  (t),  Hor.  Carm.  1.  l^..  16: 
*'  lam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  manes"  (in  both  which  examples 
nox,  the  night  of  death,  /.  e.,  death,  not  circumrolat,  flits  about 
ready  to  alight  on  you,  but  actually  alights  and  oppresses 
(premit)).     [J ),  Hor.  Od.  1.  28.  15  : 

.     .     .     ' '  omnes  una  manet  mox, 
et  calcanda  serael  via  leti" 

(in  which  example  "nox  "  (death)  neither  oppresses  nor  flits 
rovmd  threatening  to  oppress,  but  awaits  at  a  distance.  We 
have  thus  the  three  degrees :  manet,  at  a  distance ;  circumvolat, 
close  at  hand ;  premit,  actually  on  you :  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fourth  degree,  more  than  circitmvolat  and  less.  \hwa. premit,  viz., 
iircumdat,  entirely  surrounds  and  encloses;  as,  Georg.  U-  i97 
(Eurydice  speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  feror  ingenti  circumdata  noete, 
invalidasque  tibi  tendens, heu!  non  tua,  palmas"). 

Compare  also  (h),  Eurip.  Ion,  1^.65  (Creusa,  who  has  just  found 
lier  son  Ion  alive,  whom  she  believed  to  have  perished  when  he 
was  exposed  at  his  birth) : 

0  Te  yriyeyeras  Bofios  ovkcti  vvktu  Septcerai, 
ae\iou  ava$\eTr€i  Kafi'Kaffiv 

(where  we  again  have  in  the  one  sentence  both  figures  :  seeinij 
night  equivalent  to  dead,  and  seeing  the  light  equivalent  to  living  ; 
as  we  have  also  both  figures  (#),  Senec.  Theb.  2/j.7  (Oedipu.* 
speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  protinus  quosdam  editos 
nox  occupavit,  et  novae  luci  abstulit"). 

{m),  Aesch.  Choeph.  51  (ed.  Ahrens) : 

ayjjKioi,  $poTO<TTvy€is 
Byo<poi  KaKvirTovai  So/aovs 

SeffTTOTQlV  davaTOKTi  t 

12* 
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[sunless,  hateful,  darkness  covers  the  house  ivith  deaths  (i.  e.,  the 
darkness  of  death  covers  the  house)'],  [n),  Soph.  Oed.  Colon.  1680 
(Antigone  after  the  death  of  Oedipus)  : 

Tt  yap,  orut  /MTjr^  ApT;s 
firire  Tvoyros  avTeKvptx^v, 
affKOiroi  Se  7rAo«es  eiiap^av 
ev  aipavet  Tivi  fiopo)  (fyepo/xeyor  ;  ' 
rah^aiva'  vtev  5'  oK^dpia 
vv^  eTT*  o/j.fj.aiTLi'  fiePaKe, 
Tftas  yap  77  Tiv'  aTTiap  yav 
TTovTiov  KKvSanf^  a\afjL€yai  fitov 
Svffoiffroy  e^ofiev  Tpo<\>av; 

[tiight  (i.  e.,  the  shadoio,  the  darkness,  of  death)  hath  come  over  my 
eyes  :  "  Quid  enim  ?  utpote  in  queni  nee  Mars  nee  pontus  irruit ; 
sed  quae  oculos  fugiunt,  inferorum  loca  eum  ahlatum  absorpse- 
runt  incomperto  leti  genere"].  (o),  Horn.  //.  16.  567 [oi  Jupiter 
bringrug,  not  real  night,  but  the  darkness  of  death,  wkt  oXoriv, 
over  those  who  were  combating  for  the  corpse  of  Sarpedon) : 

Zeus  S'  €iri  j/vkt'  oKoTjy  Tayuce  tcpareprj  vtrpuvri, 
otppa  <pi\u  Trepi  TraiSi  fiaxv^  oKoos  irovos  etyj. 

{p),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  721  (apostrophizing  Argus,  whom  Merciuy 
has  just  killed)  : 

"  Arge,  iaces 

.     .    .     centumque  oculos  nox  occupat  una" 

[one  darkness  of  death],    [q),  Ovid,  Met.  5.  70  : 

.     .     .    "atiUe 
iam  moriens,  oculis  sub  node  natantibus  atra, 
oircumspexit  Athiu' ' 

[the  approach  of  dark  night  (i.e.,  of  death)],  (r),  Claud.  JRapf. 
Pros.  2.  221  (Proserpine  to  Dis)  : 

"  node  tua  contentus  abi ;  quid  viva  sepultis 
admisces  ?  Aostrum  quid  proteris  advena  munduni  ?" 

\_content  with  thine  own  night  (i.e.,  the  night  of  Hades)].  (*), 
Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3,  p.  220  :    "  nox  sua  prosequitur  currum" 
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[/«'«  own  night  {the  dai'Icness  of  Hades)  accompanies  the  chariot  (of 

Dis)].     (f),  Claud.  Rajd.  Pros.  3,  p.  80  : 

' '  sed  tunc  ipsa,  sui  iam  non  ambagibus  ullis 
nuntia,  materno  facies  ingesta  sopori. 
namqiie  videbatiir  tenebroso  obtecta  rocessii 
careens,  et  saevis  Proserpina  vincta  catenis, 
non  qualem  Siciilis  olim  mandaverat  arvis, 
nee  qualem  roseis  nuper  convallibus  Aetnae 
suspexere  deae.    sqnalebat,  pulchrior  auro, 
caesaries,  et  uox  ociilorum  ini'eccrat  ignes, 
cxhaustusque  gelu  pallet  rubor,  ille  superbi 
flammeus  oris  honos,  et  non  cessura  pruinis 
membra  colorantirr  picei  caligine  regni." 

!>#,Sil.  8.  100: 

"  lieu  sacri  vatum  en'ores !  dum  numiua  noctU 
eliciunt,  spoudentqxie  novis  medicamina  cuiis, 
quod  vidi  decepta  nef as  ?' ' 

(*•),  Sil.  13.  707  (the  shade  of  Paullus  to  Scipio)  : 

"  lux  Italum,  cuius  spectavi  Martia  facta, 
multum  uno  maiora  viro,  deseendere  nocti, 
atque  habitanda  somel  subigit  quis  visere  regna  ?" 

(w),  Sil.  5.  241  : 

.  ,  .     .     "  nisi  qiiem  Dcus  ima  colontum 
damnassct  Stygiae  nocti." 

{jc),  Sen.  Sere.  Fur.  !?79  (Megara  calling  on  Hercules,  who  is 
in  Hades,  to  return) : 

"  emerge,  coniux,  atque  dispulsas  manu 
abrumpe  tenebras  ;  nulla  si  retro  via, 
iterque  clausum  est,  orbe  diducto  redi  ; 
et  quidquid  atra  node  possessum  latet, 
I  emitto  tecum," 

where  "  tenebras  "  is  the  darkness  of  Hades,  and  "  atra  nocte  " 
the  dark  night  of  Hades.  (|/),  Sil.  13.  270  :  "  dum  copia  noctis" 
\_whilst  we  have  the  power  to  die,  whilst  we  may  die  if  ice  please j. 
(,«),  Sil.  13.  126  : 

"haec  [eerva],  aevi  vitaeque  tenax,  felixque  seuectam — 
mille  indefessos  viridem  duxisse  per  anuos, 
seclorum  numero  Troianis  condita  tecta 
aequabat;  sed  enim  longo  nox>  venorat  aevo."* 

*  Upon  this  passage  Emesti  remarks  :   "  Meo  eensu  voc.  iiocfiK  nude  positum 
nunc,  praesertim  de  cerva,  aliquid  duri  habet,  quamvis  mortis  notioni  significandae 
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Compare  also,  («"),  our  own  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  act  5, 
sc.  8  (Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi)  : 

"  mght  hangs  upon  mine  eyes  ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
that  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour.'' 

To  all  these  instances  we  may,  perhaps,  add,  finally  (!»'),  Sil. 
2.  574,  where  the  true  reading  is  very  probably  not  "morte 
obita,"  but,  with  the  Oxford  and  Cologne  MSS.,  "nocte  obita."^ 
As  nox  is,  figuratively,  death  (the  darkness  of  death),  so  it 
is  also  sometimes  figuratively  sfee/>  (the  darkness  of  sleep),  ex.  gr. 
4.  529  : 

.     .     ' '  neque  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem 
acoipit," 

where  the  second  clause  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  fii'st,  and 
"  noctem  "  (the  darkness  of  sleep)  is  used  instead  of  "  somnos" 
(sleep  itself),  in  order  that  the  identical  word  may  not  be  re- 
peated. 

With  the  use  of  nox  for  mors  compare  the  use  of  lux  (and 
//(aoe  in  Greek)  for  salus  (Germ,  heil,  Eng.  salvation),  as  Aen. 
.A  281 : 

"o  hij;  Dardaniae,  spes  o  fidissima  Teucrum," 

and  Horn.  //.  17.  615  : 

Kai  Toi  fi€v  (paos  TjAtfey,  afivv^  Se  yijKees  lifxap, 

where  0aoc  is  so  entirely  saliis,  and  the  original  meaning  so  en- 
tirely out  of  view,  that  ^aoc  is  opposed  to  rtfiap,  exactly  as  in 
our  text  NOX  is  so  entirely  death  and  the  original  meaning  so 
entirely  out  of  view,  that  our  author  is  not  prevented  from  using 
the  expression  illius  noctis  in  the  very  next  line  by  any  appre- 
hension that  the  reader  might  understand  the  noctis  of  that  line 
to  be  the  nox  of  the  preceding,  and  to  bave  illius  added  to  it 


passim  adhibuerunt  summi  poetae.  Ita  et  infra  vs.  270  ;  8.  141  ('  Di  longae  noc- 
tis') ;  Ovid,  Heroid.  10.  112  :  '  aetema  nox.'  "  These  obsei-vations  Ernesti  would 
hardly  have  made  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  word  having  been  equally  "nude 
positum  "  in  the  same  sense  no  less  than  twice  by  Virgil,  and  of  the  constant  use 
made  both  by  his  own  author  and  Virgil,  and  others,  of  lux  without  any  explana- 
tory adjunct,  in  the  i5cn«ie  of  lifo. 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  it  to  be  so,  and  o  preventing 
the  reader  from  mistaking  it  for  any  other  (see  E,em.  on  2. 
586).  Compare  Eurip.  Electr.  866  (ed.  Fix)  (Eleotra  exulting 
in  Orestes'  murder  of  Aegisthus)  : 

u  ipeyyos,  oi  reBpitrTrov  7j\iov  (ffhasy 
w  yaia  Kat  vv^j  rjy  eSepKOfirjy  irapoSt 
vvv  ofifia  Toi/fiov  afiiTTvxat  r   fKevQepoiy 
eirei  irarpos  ireirraJKev  A^iyiffBos  ^ovivs 

^where  the  ^5770^  and  TiOpiirtrov  tiXiou  aiXag  are  not  the  real 
light  of  day  and  splendom-  of  the  four-in-hand  sun,  hut  spiritual 
light,  the  light  of  the  soul,  i.  e.,  joy  and  rejoicing ;  and  ■yiua  and 
vv^,  not  earth  and  night,  but,  as  we  would  say,  the  mortal  gloom 
or  darkness  of  the  soul,  i.e.,  sorrow  and  mourning).  Compare 
also  Eurip.  Med.  827  (ed.  Fix)  : 

.     •     an  Sia  \a}nrporaTov 
^aiyovTcs  afipus  aiOepos. 

Q,uint.  Calab.  11.  507  (of  the   combat  between  Memnon  and 
Achilles,  in  which  Memnon  is  killed)  : 

Kat  vv  Ke  Stj  fiOKapefftriv  a^etKixos  efinetre  SrjpiS, 
El  ^7)  w'  (vv«nT](n  Aioy  fisyahoffpefierao 
Soiai  ap   aficpoTepoiiTL  Boots  cKarepOe  irap^ffrav 
Kijpes*  epefivaiTj  fiev  e0ij  ttoti  Mefiyoyos  7]ropy 
^atSpri   5'  afi(p'  AxtAr^a  Saitppova' 

See  Eem.  on  "  morte  resignat,"  4.  244. 

CiRCUMVOLAT,  TTipimTtTai,  TTEjOtTroraraf, ,  flits  about  like  a 
rapacious  bird — a  hawk,  or  kite,  or  eagle — readj'  to  pounce  upon 
its  prey.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  2.  716  : 

' '  ut  volucris  visis  rapidissima  miluus  extis, 
dum  timet,  et  densi  circumstant  sacra  ministri, 
flectitur  in  gyrum,  nee  longius  audet  abire, 
spemque  suam  motis  avidus  circumvolat  alis." 

Oed.  Tyr.  ^81  (Chor.,  of  guilty  Oedipus) : 

Ta  5'  aei 
(upTa  nfpiTroTarai 

[the  Delphic  oracles  fly  about  him  always  no  matter  where  he 
goes]. 
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Independently  of  all  argument  drawn  from  the  parallels 
afforded  both  by  Virgil  himself  and  other  writers,  this  word 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  night  spoken  of  can  by  no 
possibility  be  natural  night,  the  night  time,  inasmuch  as  natu- 
ral night,  the  night  time,  whether  literal  or  personified,  never 
flits  about  (circumvolat),  ready  to  alight,  but  not  alighting, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  always  either  present  or  absent,  or  if 
neither,  is  coming,  or  going,  never  flits  about  without  alighting. 
Therefore  nox  silet,  incubat,  praecipitat,  ruit,  est,  aufert,  subit, 
operit,  tenet,  torquet,  contingit,  invertit,  obit,  adest,  agittir,  incipit, 
rciiit,  transit,  but  so  far  as  I  know  never  circumvolat.  It  follows 
that  the  nox  of  our  text  is  neither  literal  night,  the  night  time, 
,  nor  the  literal  night  personified,  the  goddess  I^ox,  but  figurative 
night,  the  night  or  darkness  of  death  or  the  grave.  If  it  is  the 
real  literal  night  which  circumvolat  about  Aeneas  and  his  party, 
they  must  be  in  the  day,  and  only  occasionally  shadowed  by 
the  night,  which  is  absurd.  If  it  is  the  goddess  Night  ■vvhich 
CIRCUMVOLAT  about  Aeneas  and  his  party,  why  does  she  only 
flit  about  and  not  alight  ?  why  does  she  only  circumvolare  about 
those  whom  night,  no  matter  whether  physical  or  personified, 
has  already  involved — 

"  vertitur  interea  caelum,  et  ruit  oceano  nox, 
involvens  -umbra  magna  terramque  polumque 
Myrmidouumque  dolos." 

How  is  this  picture  to  be  reconciled  with  the  alleged  picture  in 
our  text,  whether  of  real  literal  night  or  the  goddess  Night 
only  flitting  about,  not  already  alighted  on,  Aeneas  and  his 
comrades  ? 

Nox  ATRA  CAVA  CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBRA  ouce  rightly  Under- 
stood, a  new  light  breaks  in  on  the  whole  context,  and  the  etio- 
logy of  the  description  stands  clear  before  us.  Death,  death, 
death,  everywhere,  before,  behind,  around,  is  the  picture  the 
poet  has  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  presents  to  his  reader  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  colour.  Death  has  been  suggested 
to  Aeneas  in  his  dream  by  the  vision  of  the  mangled  Hector. 
Death  is  his  first  thought,  as,  roused  from  his  sleep,  he  rushes 
out  of  his  house,  "  pulchrumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis."  Death 
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is  the  first  word  of  the  first  person  he  meets—" Fuimus  Trees :" 
«e  are  all  lost,  all  dead  and  gone.  Death  is  his  own  first  word  to 
the  little  band  which  gathers  round  him  (moriamur  et  in  media 
ARMA  RUAMUs).  It  is  to  death  he  goes  with  them  (vadimus 
HAUD  dubiam  in  mortem)  ;  it  is  death,  the  darkness  of  death, 
which  flits  about  them  as  they  go  (nox  atra  cava  circumvolat 
umbra).  "  Who,"  he  exclaims,  "  shall  tell  the  deaths  of  that 
fatal  night  ?"— 

QUIS  CL.IDEM  ILLIUS  NOCTIS,    QUIS  FUNERA  FANDO 
EXPLICET  ? 

It  is  death  in  its  concretest  form  which  is  on  every  side  of  them, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  very  temples  of  the  gods — 

PLURIMA  PEHaUE  VIAS  STERNUNTUR  INERTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA,  PERdUE  DOMOS  ET  RELIGIOSA  DEORUM 
LIMINA. 

His  very  enemies  are  dying  beside  him  (victoresque  caduxl' 
UANAi),  and  everything  is  one  picture  of  mourning,  fright,  and 
death — 

.       CRUD^LIS  UBIQUE 
LL'CTUS,  UBIQnE  PAYOR,  ET  PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO. 

To  the  objection  that  Aeneas  does  not  die — on  the  contrary, 
escapes  and  lives  to  tell  the  story — the  answer  is  supplied  b}- 
Aeneas  himself.  The  whole  of  the  little  band  except  three, 
viz.,  Iphitus,  Pelias,  and  Aeneas  himself,  perishes.  Choroebus 
falls,  Kipheus  falls,  Hypanis  falls,  Dymas  falls,  Pantheus  falls, 
and  if  Aeneas  himself  does  not  fall,  it  is  because  the  fates  do 
not  allow  it,  not  because  he  was  not  every  moment  in  danger  of 
falling : 

"  Iliaci  cineres  et  flamnia  extrema  mconim, 
testor  in  occasu  vestro  nee  tela  nee  ullas 
"vitavisse  vices  Danaum,  et,  si  fata  fiiissent 
ut  caderem,  meruisse  manu." 

Similar  to  the  indication  of  death,  whether  present  or  near 
at  hand,  by  darkness,  but  of  less  frequent  occurrence  among 
writers  and  infinitely  more  striking,  is  its  indication  by  mouldi- 
ness,  3S,Ballnta  diGarentina  (Camarda,  appendice,  p.  98)  (Graron- 
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tina  addressing  the  gliost  of  Constantine,  ■wMcli  she  takes  for 
Constantine  himself)  : 

KotrravTive,  ijne  fie\a, 
vje  ffyeyy^  re  KCKJe  ov  ffsox^  \nt8,  ffsoy&\t 
Kpox^TC  [»»«.  Kpay]^  rov  [ins.  t  evie  ?  re]  yjefii  re 
jave  tc  liovyovKovajxi  re  [juouxou^o""/'"  tc]. 

TapevTive,  /iorpa  line, 
Ka^voL  (TsKovTrera^er 
Kpax^re  [ins.  Rpayere]  /le  novyovKoi  [^oi'x<"'^<"]  ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda  : 

"  Costantino,  fratel  mio, 
un  segno  funesto  io  veggo, 
le  spalle  tue  spaziose 
sono  ammuffate. 

"  Garentina,  aorella  mia, 
il  fumo  dei  moschetti 
le  spalle  mi  covri  di  muffa  [mi  fece  ammuflire]." 

Cava. — ^Heyne  is  right  ( "  Quatenus  ipsi  ea  circTimdantnr"}, 
and  Conington  well  quotes  1.  520,  "  nube  cava . .  .  amicti."  The 
English  expressions  under  cover  of  the  night,  tender  cover  of  the 
darkness,  are  analogous.     Compare  also  Sil.  13.  254  : 

"  et,  ni  caeca  sinii  terras  nox  conderet  atro," 

where  the  same  notion,  viz.,  of  en^bracing,  containing,  or  en- 
veloping, is  expressed  by  "  sinu,"  as.  is  expressed  by  cava  in 
our  text. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  cava  should  not  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  inane,  Germ,  leer,  Engl,  empty. 
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361-369. 

QUIS  CLADEM  IIXIUS  NOCTIS  QUIS  FUNERA  FANDO 
EXVLICET  AUT  POSSIT  I.ACRYMIS  AEQUARE  LABORES* 
URBS  ANTIQUA  RUIT  MULTOS  DOMINATA  PER  ANNOS 
PLURIMA  PERQUE  VIAS  STERNUNTURf  INERTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA  PERQUE  UOMOS  ET  RELIGIOSA  DEORUM 
LIMINA  NEC  SOLI  POENAS  DANT  SANGUINE  TEUCRI 
QUONDAM  ETIAM  VICTIS  REDIT  IN  PBAECORDIA  VIRTUS 
VICTORESQUE  CADUNT  DANAI  CRUDELIS  UBIQUE 
LUCTUS  UBIQUE  PAYOR  ET  PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO 


Illius  noctis. — Not  referring  at  all  to  the  nox  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  verse  (which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  not  the 
real  literal  night,  or  night  time,  the  figurative  night  of  death) , 
hut  to  the  night  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  describing, 
and  which  has  not  been  specially  mentioned  since  verse  250  : 

' '  vertitur  interea  caelum  et  ruit  oceano  nox, 
involvens  umbra  magna  terramque  polumque 
Myrmidonumque  dolos." 

Therefore  the  illius,  that  night,  that  fatal  night,  the  last  of  Troy. 
The  only  excuse  which  occurs  to  me  for  this  so  deceptive  use  of 
the  same  word  in  one  verse  in  a  figurative,  and  in  the  very  next 
in  a  literal,  sense,  is  that  the  passages  to  which  the  two  verses 
belong  may  have  been  written  at  different  times,  and  afterwards 
put  together  without  suiBcient  circumspection.  The  excuse 
would  be  more  valid  if  it  did  not  unfortunately  happen  that 
we  find  a  similar  confusion  of  expression  occurring  so  often 
elsewhere,  and  even  where  no  such  excuse  is  possible,  viz., 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence :  ex.  gr.,  12.  684,  "  montis" 
is  literal,   and  means  a  mountain,  and  in  the  same  sentence. 


*  Laborf.s,  Med.  ;  om.  in  the  other  first-class  MSS. ;  so  also  Ed.  Princ;  V. 
Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  Jf.  Heins. ;  Philippe  ;  Pottier  ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 

+  Steknuntur,  Fal.  and  Med.  ;  om.  in  the  other  first-class  MSS.  ;  so  also  Ed. 
Princ,  and  the  editions  of  P.  Manutius,  D.  Heinsius,  N.  Heinsius  (1670),  Phi- 
lippe, Pottier,  Haupt,  and  Eibbeck. 
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Yerse  687,  "  mons  "  is  figurative,  and  means  a  great  stone  which 
has  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  ("  montis  ") — a  confu- 
sion of  literal  and  figurative  inexcusable  even  in  an  Eton  ode. 
See  Eem.  on  "sequor,"  4.  384,  and  compare  the  similarly  in- 
considerate application  by  Lucan  (4.  452)  of  "  moles,"  in  one 
verse  to  a  ship,  and  in  the  next  verse  but  two,  to  a  rock : 

.     .     .     "  nee  prima,  neque  ilia, 
quae  sequitur,  tardata  ratis  ;  sod  tertia  moles 
haesit,  et  ad  cautes  adducto  fiine  secuta  est. 
impendent  cava  saxa  man  ;  ruituraque  semper 
stat  (mirum ! )  moles  ;  et  silvis  aeqiior  innmbrat." 

Inertia.  —  "  Imbellia,  ut  senum,  infantum,  feminarum," 
Heyne,  Voss,  Wagner,  Thiel.  I  think  not,  but  u-hkh  had  offered 
no  resistance,  tvhich  had  died  inertly,  as  was  to  be  judged  by  their 
being  found  lying  there,  e.r.  gr.,  killed  without  either  arms  in 
their  hands,  or  arms  on  their  persons,  "without  any  signs  of 
struggle  or  battle,  and  without  any  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy 
being  mixed  up  among  their  own.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  7.  5J^2 
(of  the  war-horse  dying  by  disease,  in  his  stall) : 

.     .     .     "  vetenimque  obHtus  honorum, 
ad  praesepe  gemit,  leto  moriturus  incrti." 

Ibid.,  12.  361  (of  the  pine  trunk  which  Demoleon  had  thrown 
at  Theseus  without  hitting  him)  : 

' '  non  tamen  arbor  incrs  cecidit :  nam  Crantoris  alti 
abscindit  iugulo  pectusque  humeriimquc  sinistriim." 

That  it  is  not  terrified  or  wounded,  and  still  alive  and  breathing 
bodies  which  lie  prostrate  (steknuntur),  but  dead  bodies,  is 
shown  by  the  immediately  succeeding  nec  soli  poenas  dakt 

SAKGTTINE    TEUCRl,    .    .    .  VICTORES    CADUNT   DANAI,    informing   US 

that  Greeks  have  in  some  instances  fallen  also,  viz.,  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  Trojans  have  mustered  up  sufficient 
courage  to  resist  and  attack  the  aggressors  in  their  turn : 

QUONDAM  KTIAM  VICTIS  llEDIT  IN  I'EAECOllDIA  VIRTVS. 

And  that  the  bodies  so  lying  dead  and  prostrate  are  not  merely 
the  bodies  of  old  men,  women,  and  children  ("  imbellia  corpora," 
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Heyne,  Voss,  Wagner,  Thiel),  but  the  bodies  of  unresisting: 
persons  (inertia  coRroEA),  is  shown  by 

QUONDAM  ETIAM  VICTIS  UEDIT  IN  PKAECORDIA  VIRTUS, 

informing  us  that  in  some  instances  resistance  has  actually  been 
made,  and  the  aggressors  too  have  fallen.  Thus  plurima  cor- 
pora has  its  tally  in  quondam  victores  danai  ;  sternuntur, 
its  tally  in  cadunt  ;  and  inertia,  its  tally  in  victis  redit  in 

PRAECORDIA  VIRTUS. 

The  word  so  wholly  misunderstood  by  modern  commen- 
tators has  been  m'ore  or  less  nearly  guessed  at  by  some  of  the 
ancient.  Thus,  while  Servius  hesitates  between  "  non  repug- 
nantia,"  "  inertia  dum  occiduntur,"  and  "  per  somnum  iner- 
tia," Cynthius  Cenetensis  accepts  the  first  of  the  three  guesses, 
and  adds  :  "ut  inquit  Dictys  Cretensis,  vice  pecudum  interficie- 
bantur  Troiani." 

DoMos. — In  my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana"  I  connected  domos 
and  RELiGiosA  deorum  limina  intimately  together,  so  as  to 
make  the  sense  domos  religiosas  deorum.  I  have  been  induced 
to  change  my  opinion  and  to  consider  domos  as  affording  a 
separate  view  from  religiosa  deorum  limina,  first, .  because 
the  picture  gains  thereby  in  richness,  not  only  the  streets  and 
temples  being  filled  with  dead  bodies,  but  the  palaces  also ;  and, 
secondly,  because  in  the  precisely  similar  picture  presented  by 
Sallust,  Bell.  Catil.  50:  "  Fana  atque  domos  exspoliari;  caedem, 
incendia  fieri;  postremo  armis,  cadaveribus,  cruore,  atque  luctu, 
omnia  compleri,"  as  well  as  in  the  not  very  dissimilar  picture 
presented  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  3.  ,33  :  "  Quas  [faces],  ubi  praedam 
egesserant,  in  vacuas  domos  et  inania  templa,  per  lasciviam  iacu- 
labantur,"  there  is  no  room  for  doubt-  that  "domos"  is  not 
temples  of  the  gods,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  richer  citizens,  the 
palaces,  as  there  is  also  no  doubt  in  the  following  passages : 
Ovid,  Met.  2.  76  (Phoebus  to  Phaethon)  : 

"  forsitan  et  lucos  illic  urbesque  domosipxe 
concipias  animo,  delubraque  ditia  donis 
esse." 

Lucan,  7.  716  :  "  pandunt  templa,  domos."   Stat.  Theh.  10.  881  : 

.     .     .     ' '  et  truncas  vupes  in  templa  domosqae 
praeoipitat,  frangitquo  suis  iam  moenibus  urbem." 
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Aristides,  Rhodiaca,   Qavaroi   kot'   oiKiag,  tv  hqoiq,   tv  Qvpaig, 

tv  TtvXais.     And  our  author  himself,  11.  882  : 

.     .     .     ' '  inter  tuta  domorum 
confixi  expirant  animas.' ' 

DoMos,  the  houses  par  excellence,  i.  e.,  the  great  houses,  the 
palaces,  Fr.  hotels,  the  common  houses  being  "  tecta."  Compare 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  18 :  "  nee  defuere  qui  arguerent  viros  gravi- 
tatem  adseverantes,  quod  donios,  villas  [sciz.  Britannici],  id 
tempoi'is,  quasi  praedam  divisissent."  Ibid.  13.  U :  "  Discretam 
domum  et  rempublicam"  [^the  royal  palace  andthe  republic  should 
be  kept  distinct'].  Stock,  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  15.  Ul  '■  *'  Toti  in  urhe, 
iuxta  Victorem,  fuere  insulae  26602,  domiis  780." 

From  this  use  of  domus  to  signify  a  great  house  or  palace, 
a  house  standing  hj  itself,  flows  naturally  its  use  for  a  temple, 
a  temple  being  par  excellence  the  house,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  great  size  and  splendour,  but  on  account  of  its  being  con- 
secrated to  a  superior  being ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  even  at 
the  present  day  the  principal  church  in  a  city  called  il  duomo. 
The  same  use  of  oiKog  is  common  in  Grreek.  Compare  Procop. 
de  Aedif.  1.  10:  fisxP^  '^  '"'"'  Apsog  KoXnvfxivov  oikov.  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  S79  (ed.  Schutz)  : 

6r]if€iy  T/Joirota,  iroKefituv  5'  eff67}fj.ara 
\a(l}vpa  Satwy  SovptTrKfJxff*  ayvois  Sofiois. 

Eeligiosa:  "religiosa  sunt  quae  non  vulgo  ac  temere, 
sed  cum  castitate  ceremoniaque  adeunda  et  reverenda  et  reformi- 
danda  sunt  magis  quam  invulganda,"  Aul.  Grellius,  4.  9.  9. 

YiCTORESQUE  CADTJNT  DANAi.     Compare  //.  1 7.  361  : 

•  .  .  Tot  S*  ayxtO'Ttvoi  eirtirrov 
veKpoL  ofiov  Tpccaiv  Kai  virepfievfuv  ewiKovpuVj 
Kai  Aaycucv.  ouS'  ot  yap  auat/jiUTt  7'  ifiaxoyro. 

Plurima  mohtis  imago. — "  Aut  definitio  timoris  est,  aut 
varietas  moi-tis  ostenditur,  i.  e.,  gladio,  igni,  ruina.  Aut  fre- 
quentissima,  aut  praesentissima,"  Servius.  "  Pi.xjrima  mortis 
IMAGO,  h.  e.,  ubique  caedes  facta  cemitur ;  passim  caesorum 
oadavera  proiecta.  Magis  hoc  aocommodatum  antecedentibus, 
quam    varias    caedis   formas    et   genera   intelligere,"    Heyne. 
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"  Imago  ;  forma,  genus,"  Wagner  (1861),  quoting  Tacit.  Hist. 
3.  28:  "  Integri  cum  sauciis,  semineces  cum  exspirantibus  vol- 
Tuntur  varia  pereuntium  forma,  et  omni  imagine  mortium." 
"  Imago  mortis  est,  credo,  quod  Valerius  Flaccus,  6.  419,  dixit 
— -forma  necis,"  Peerlkamp. 

Plukima  moktis  imago  is  not  "  ubique  caedes  facta  cer- 
nitur,"  be'cause  we  have  bad  "  ubique  caedes  facta  cernitur " 
already,  viz.,  verse  364 : 

pluHima  pekque  yias  steenuntur  ineutia  passim 
corpora,  perqce  domos  et  religiosa  deorum 

LIMINA, 

and  although  such  repetition  were  very  usual  and  allowable  in 
the  form  of  variation  to  a  theme,  it  had  been  intolerable  here,  as 
the  winding  up  and  peroration  of  a  long  passage  already  con- 
taining the  identical  thought.  Neither  is  plurima  mortis 
IMAGO  "  variae  formae  et  genera  caedis,"  because  although,  as 
shown  by  Wagner's  quotation  from  Tacitus,  the  words  might, 
under  different  circumstances,  viz.,  where  such  meaning  was,  as 
in  Wagner's  quotation,  pointed  out  by  the  context,  or  even  where 
such  meaning  was  consistent  with  the  context,  be  so  interpreted, 
they  cannot  be  so  interpreted  here,  where  such  meaning  is  not 
only  not  pointed  out  by  the  context,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the 
context,  since  to  say  that  the  slaughter  was  of  different  kinds 
affords  a  peroration  so  weak  and  unimpressive  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  unsuitable  than  that  afforded  by  the  interpretation  proposed 
by  Heyne.  What,  then,  is  plurima  mortis  imago  ?  I  reply  : 
a  veiy  great  picture  of  death,  a  very  great  likeness  or  appear- 
ance of  death — death  appeared  everywhere  around  and  about, 
everything  which  was  to  be  seen  spoke  of  death,  suggested  the 
idea  of  death ;  the  very  sense  in  which  the  word  imago  is  used 
(«E),by  Servius,  at  12.  606  :  "  Moris  fuit  apud  veteres,  ut  ante 
rogos  regum  humanus  sanguis  effunderetur,  vel  captivorum  vel 
gladiatorum  ;  quorum  si  copia  forte  non  fuisset,  laniantes  ge- 
nas  suum  effundebant  cruorem,  ut  rogis  ilia  imago  restitueretur" 
[viz.,  the  appearance,  show,  of  human  blood],  (to),  by  Yirgil 
himself,  8.  557  : 

.    .     .     "  maior  Martis  iam  apparet  (Hfffyo  " 
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[the  picture  of  war,  the  appearance  of  war,  is  greater  than  it 
Avas  hefore  ;  there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  war  than  pre- 
viously ;  war  appears  more  imminent,  more  immediate  than 
ever],  (e),  by  Val.  Flacc.  2.  640  (Cyzicus  addressing  Jason 
and  his  band  of  Aemathian  chiefs) : 

.     .     ' '  0  terns  nunc  primum  cognita  nostiis 
Aemathiae  raanus,  et  fama  miH  maior  imago" 

["  0  image,  picture,  greater  than  your  fame,"  i.e.,  "  0  greater 
than  the  image,  picture,  which  fame  had  presented  of  you." 
The  objects  which  Aeneas  and  his  party  saw  and  heard  (viz., 
the  dead,  dying,  wounded,  the  lamentation  and  terror)  were 
the  very  picture  or  image  of  death;  the  objects  which  Cyzicus 
saw,  viz.,  Jason  and  his  companions,  were  greater  than  the  image 
or  picture  which  fame  had  presented  of  themj.  (cf),  by  Ovid, 
Met.  12.  233  'of  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae)  : 

' '  raptaturqne  comis  per  vim  nova  nupta  prehensis.      ' 
Eurytus  Hippodamen,  alii,  quam  quisque  probarant, 
ant  poterant,  rapiunt,  captaeque  erat  nrbis  imago. 
femineo  clamore  sonat  domus  " 

[there  was  the  image  or  picture  of  a  captive  city,  the  scene  tliat 
presented  itself  was  the  picture  of  a  captive  city,  viz.,  because 
the  women  were  treated  with  violence,  as  on  the  taking  of  a 
city,  everyone  carrying  off  by  force  her  who  pleased  him  best]. 
[e),  by  Claudian,  in  Rufin.  2.  236  :  "  en  iterum  belli  ci^dhs 
imago  !  "  [the  picture  of  civil  war],  (jf ),  by  Ovid,  Met.  1.  238 
(of  the  wolf  into  which  Lycaon  was  metamorphosed) : 

' '  canities  eadem  est,  eadem  violentia  vultu, 
idem  oculi  lucent,  eadem  f eritatis  imago  ' ' 

[the  same  picture  of  savageness  was  presented  by  the  wolf  as 
had  previously  been  presented  by  Lycaon,  the  wolf's  picture  of 
savageness  consisting  of  the  particulars  previously  enumerated, 
viz.,  the  grisliness,  the  fierce  countenance,  and  the  glaring  eyes, 
exactly  as  in  our  text  the  picture  of  death  consisted  in  the  dead 
bodies  which  lay  everywhere  scattered  about,  the  crudelis 
LUCTUS  and  the  payor],  {g),  by  Cicero,  pro  Sext.  19  :  "  Alter, 
o  Dii  boni !  quam  teter  incedebat !  quam   truculentus,    quam 
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tembilis  aspeotu  !  Unum  aliquem  te  ex  barbatis  illis,  exemplum 
imperii  veteris,  imaginem  antiquitatis,  columen  reipublicae,  dioeres 
intueri  "  [picture  of  old  times].  (Ii),  by  Ovid,  Met.  11.  550  : 
"  duplicataque  nootis  imago  est  "  [the  image  of  night  (viz.,  that 
already  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  usual  signs  of  night)  is 
doubled  by  the  unusual  darkness  produced  by  the  thick  clouds]. 
(»),  by  Snius,  14.  616  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

.     .     .     "  communis  ubiqiie 
ii-a  deum,  atque  eadem  lethi  versatur  imago" 

[as  plainly  as  possible,  Silius's  usual  appropriation  of  the  Vir- 
gUian  text].  And  (Is),  by  Tacitus,  Aiinal.,  2.  53 :  "  Igitur 
paucos  dies  insumpsit  [Grermanicus]  reficiendae  classi  :  simul 
sinus  Actiaca  victoria  inclitos,  et  sacratas  ab  Augusto  manubias, 
castraque  Antonii,  cum  recordatione  maiorum  suorum  adiit ; 
namque  ei,  ut  memoravi,  avunculus  Augustus,  avus  Antonius 
eratlt,  magnaqiie  illic  imaffo  tristium  laetorumque"  [a  great 
picture  both  of  sad  and  joyful  events]. 

In  all  these  passages,  as  in  our  text,  certain  objects,  which 
resemble  another  object  so  much  that  the  sight  of  "them  suggests 
that  other  object  to  the  mind,  ■  are  stated  to  be  the  "  imago," 
image.  Or  picture,  of  that  other  object,  the  comparison  or  like- 
ness between  being  entirely  of  objects; — in  our  text,  o/ tlie 
^ghts  and  sounds  which  struck  the  senses  of  Aeneas  and  his 
party,  io  death;  in  the  passage  of'Servius,  o/" worship  offered 
to  the  gods  by  worshippers  with  bleeding  faces,  to  worship  offered 
to  the  gods  with  bleeding  viodms  ;  in  Aen.  8.  557,  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  Arcadian  cavahy  marching  forth,  to  their  re- 
putation; in  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  the  real  Jason  and  his  band, 
to  the  representation  given  of  Jason  and  his  band  by  report ; 
in  Ovid,  Met.  12.  223,  of  the  violence  and  tumult  at  the  feast 
of  the  Gentaurs  and  Lapithae,  to  the  violence  and  tumult  which 
take  place  when  a  city  is  taken  by  storm ;  in  Cicero,  of  a  man 
of  the  modern  times,  to  the  man  of  ancient  times ;  in  Ovid,  Met. 
11.  550,  o/'the  darkness  produced  by  clouds  in  the  night-time, 
to  a  doubling  of  night.  In  all  these  instances  the  resemblance 
expressed  by  imago  is  of  one  thing  to  another  thing,  exactly  as 
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in  tlie  case  of  a  statue  or  picture,  tke^  resemblance  expressed  by 
imago  is  of  the  statue  or  picture  to  the  original.  Parallel  ex- 
pressions in  English  are: — That  child  is  the  very;  pictiire  of 
health.  That  face  is  the  very  picture  of  ha^>iness.  That  day 
is  the  very  picture  of  winter.  That  corn-field  is.  the  very  picture 
of  plenty.  That  poor  beggar  is  the  very  picture  of  wantr  That 
condemned  culprit  is  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

There  is  an  entirely  different  use  of  imago,  9.  294 : 

"  atque  ammum  strinxit  patriae  pietatis  imago" 

and  10.  824 : 

"  et  mentem  patriae  siibiit  pietatis  imago." 

In  both  these  places  "  imago  "  expresses  the  resemblance  not 
of  two  objects  to  each  other,  but  of  one  single  object  to  our 
perception  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same  resemblance  as  in 
our  text,  in  8.  557,  in  the  passage  of  Servius,  and  in  the  passage 
of  Valerius  Flaccus ;  but  that  resemblance  is  not  of  two  dif- 
ferent objects  existing  outside  the  mind  and  compared  to- 
gether, but  of  one  object  to  the  impression  which  that  object 
makes  on  the  mind.  "  Imago"  in  these  last-adduced  passages 
is  the  picture,  image,  tiStuXov,  idea,  in  the  mind — in  the 
one  case  ia  the  mind  of  lulus,  in  the  other  case  in  the  mind  of 
Aeneas.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  "imago,"  tiStuAo v,  or  idea  of  pater- 
nal affection  ("  patriae  pietatis  ")  ;  and  this  "  imago,"  nZwXov, 
or  idea  of  paternal  affection  is  excited,,  produced,  or  called  up, 
in  the  mind  by  objects  presented  to  the  senses,  between  which 
objects  and  "  patria  pietas  "  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever, 
those  objects  suggesting  or  calling  up  the  "imago,"  fcSwAov,  or 
idea,  only  by  association.  Therefore  the  lines  close  the  accounts 
to  which  they  belong,  respectively ;  and  in  the  one  case  lulus, 
in  the  other  case  Aeneas,  is  left  reflecting  on  this  new  thought, 
viz.,  that  of  "  patria  pietas  "  (the  affection  of  a  father  for  a 
child),  suggested  to  him,  called  up  in  his  mind  ("  animum  strin- 
xit," "  animum  subiit"),  by  the  objects  which  have  just  been 
]n-esented  to  his  senses,  of  which  objects  the  new  thought  is  not 
the  image,  but  only  suggested  by  association,  exactly  as,  2.  560, 
"  subiit  cari  genitoris  imago,"  the  picture  which  presents  itself, 
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to  the  mind  of  Aeneas  is  not  the  image  or  resemblance  of  any- 
thing presented  to  his  senses,  hut  an  image  which  the  objects 
presented  to  his  senses  suggest  to  his  mind,  call  up  in  his  mind 
by  the  way  of  association. 

Plxjrima,  very  great,  very  much,  very  strong,  as  Georg.  3. 5  ?  ,- 
*'  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix  ;  "  Ovid,  Met.  11/..  53  : 

,  ..."  medio  cum  pliirim/is  orbe 

fsol  erat." 

See  Eemm.  on  "  maior  Martis  iam  apparet  imago,"  8.  557,  and 
on  "  pietatis  imago,"  9.  294  ;  10.  824. 
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l^punct']  PRIMUS  SE  DANAUM  MAGNA  COMITANTE   CATERVA    IH   P.    Manut.  ; 

Ribbeck. 


F^JJ.  LECT. 

[  puncf]  iRstJiMOS,  BENSls  IH  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. ;  Heyne  ; 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praost.). 

\_pimct.']  lERUiMUS  DKNSis  HI  Voss  ;  Ribbeck. 


Primus  se  danaum,  magna  comitante  caterva,  &c. — The  struc- 
ture is  undoubtedly  primus  danaum,  not  caterva  danaum — 
fii'st,  on  account  of  the  so  much  better  cadence  of  the  line,  when. 

13* 
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divided  at  danaum  than  when  divided  at  se  ;  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  exact  parallelism  of  verse  40  : 

"  primus  ibi  ante  omnes,  magna  comitante  caterva," 

where  the  division  of  the  line  is  just  before  "  magna  comitante 
caterva,"  and  cannot  possibly  be  anywhere  else.  If  it  be  al- 
leged that  verse  501  of  the  first  book, 

"  iiicessit,  magna  iuvenum  stipante  caten-a," 

is  divided  exactly  where  our  text  is  divided  by  the  Heinsii  and 
Heyne,  and  has  a  genitive  ("  iuvenum")  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  DANAUM  of  our  text  and  depending  on  the  very  same 
"  caterva,"  I  put  in  the  double  demurrer  ;  first,  that  the  divi- 
sion after  "  incessit" — although  at  first  sight  a  division  after 
the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  division  after  primus 
SE — is  yet  a  division  of  an  essentially  different  kind,  partakes 
not  at  all  of  the  awkwardness  of  that  division,  on  the  contrary 
is  full  of  grace  and  eloquence,  being  in  fact  a  division  not  after 
the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  not  after  the  three  syllables 
in-ces-sit,  but  after  the  ending  of  a  sentence,  after  the  long  pro- 
tasis "  regina  ad  templum  forma  pulcherrima  Dido  incessit ;  " 
while  the  division  after  primus  se  is  a  division  not  merely  at 
the  very  beginning  after  the  first  three  syllables  of  a  paragraph, 
but  immediately  succeeding  a  monosyllable  consisting  only  of 
two  letters,  a  situation  than  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  one  more  ungraceful,  unless  in  altogether  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  division.  And  secondly,  that  whereas 
verse  501  of  the  first  book  after  the  division  at  "  incessit  "  runs 
on  "  magna  iuvenum,"  not  "  iuvenum  magna" — the  emphasis 
being  thrown  (see  Eem.  on  2.  246),  not  on  the  troop's  consisting 
of  young  men,  but  on  the  greatness  of  the  troop — our  text  after 
the  division  at  se  would  run  on,  not  "  magna  Danaum,"  the 
emphasis  being  thrown,  as  it  should  be  thrown,  on  the  greatness 
of  the  troop,  but  danaum  magna,  the  emphasis  being  thrown 
exactly  where  it  should  not  be  thrown,  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  persons  accompanying  Androgeos  were  Danai. 

Irkuimus,  densis  et  ciRCUMFUNDiMUR  ARMis. — The  struc- 
ture  is  not,    DENSIS    ARMIS    IRRUIMUS   ET    CIRCUMFUNDIMUR,  but 
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iRRUiMUS,  ET  DENSis  ARMis  ciRCUMFUNDiMUR,  and  the  comma 
therefore  required  ;  first,  because  it  is  Virgil's  habit  so  to  divide 
his  lines  after  the  first  or  second  word  ;  and  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  division  immediately  following  this  word  in  the  same 
position  in  the  verse,  f).  554  : 

"  haud  aliter  iuvenis  medios  moritunis  in  hostcs 
irruit,  ct  qua  tela  videt  densissima,  tcndit." 

The  structure  is  similar,  and  the  comma  for  the  same  reason  re- 
quired after  the  same  word,  10.  579  : 

"  irruit,  adversaque  ingens  apparuit  liasta" 

[not  "  adversa  hasta  irruit  apparuitque,"  but  "  irruit,  adversaque 
hasta  apparuit"]  ;  and  6.  294: 

"  irruat,  etfrustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras" 

[not  "  ferro  irruat  et  diverberet,"  but  "  irruat,  et  ferro  diver- 
beret"]. 


390-393. 

DOLUS  AN  VIRTUS  QUIS  IN  HOSTE  REQUIRAT 
ARMA  DABUNT  IPSI  SIC  FATUS  DEINDE  COMANTEM 
ANDROGEI  GALEAM  CLIPEIQUE  INSIGNE  DECORUM 
INDUITUR 


Dolus  an  virtus. — Compare  Werner,  die  S'dhne  des  Thales,  th. 
2,  akt  1,  so.  6  : 

"  dae  ist  das  beste,  was  zum  ziele  fiihrt ; 
und  was  gelungen  ist  auch  rechtlich." 

Casti,  Anim.  Pari.  11.  ^  .• 

"  vincasi  per  virtudc,  ovver  pevfrode, 
e  sempre  il  vincitor  degno  di  lode," 

The  doctrine  is  cast  up  to  the  Romans  by  Sapor,  Ammian.  17, 
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5  :  "  lUud  apud  nos  nunquam'  acpeptum  fuit,  quod  adseritis 
Tos  exultantes,  nullo  discrimine  virtutis  ac  doli,  prosperos  omnes 
laudari  debere  bellorum  eventus."  Innocent  Sapor  !  Iiotv  little 
lie  knew  about  virtus  or  dolus!  that  never  man  lived  who 
had  not  one  virtus,  as  one  dolus,  for  his  friendsj  and  another 
virtus,  as  another  dolus,  for  his  enemies ;  one  virtus,  as  one 
dolus ,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  another  virtus,  as 
another  dolus,  under  another  set  of  circumstances  ;  and  that  if 
it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  neither  war  nor  politics,  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  neither  acquaintance  nor  stranger,  no  relation- 
ship either  of  country,  or  of  society,  or  of  family,  not  even  of 
lover  and  sweetheart,  of  man  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  in 
the  whole  world.  Hirtius,  de  Bell.  Afric,  ascribes  to  the  Grauls 
the  simplicity  of  Sapor  :  "  Contra  Grallos,  homines  apertos,  mi- 
nimeque  insidiosos,  qui  per  virtutem,  non  per  dolum,  dimicare 
consueverunt."  How  different  Gauls  from  the  Gauls' of  to-day, 
or  any  people  with  whom  the  Gauls  of  to-day  have  to  do  ! 

Arma  dabunt  ipsi. — If,  as  hitherto  supposed,  ipsi  mean  the 
persons  whom  Choroebus  and  his  parti/  are  despoiling  of  their  arms 
("  die  todten  werden  waffen  geben,"  Schiller),  the  sentence  arma 
BABUNT  IPS!  Is  a  mere  tautology,  the  same  meaning  being  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  mutemus  clipeos,  &c.  ;  for,  let  us  ex- 
change arms  with  these  persons  and  these  persons  shall  supply  us 
with  arms  are  plainly  but  different  ways  of  saj'ing  the  same 
thing.  I  therefore  refer  ipsi  to  the  Danai,  the  enemy  generally ; 
and  understand  Choroebus's  meaning  to  run  thus :  "  Let  us 
change  shields,  &c.,  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and  by  so 
doing  compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves  (ipsi),  to  fur- 
nish us  with  arms."  The  passage  being  so  interpreted,  there  is, 
first,  no  tautology ;  and  secondly,  ipsi  has  its  proper  emphatic 
force. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  above  interpretation  had  been  pub- 
lished in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  "  I  observed  that  "  ipso- 
rum"  in  the  not  very  unlike  passage,  11.  195  : 

"  pars  munera  nota, 
,     ipsorum  clipeos  ct  non  felieia  tela," 

means  the  dead,  the  actual  persons  to  whom  the  arms  belonged. 
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The  parallelism,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  as  to  induce  me  to 
surrender  an  interpretation  which  fills  arma  dabunt  ipsi  with 
point  and  spirit,  for  one  which  leaves  that  clause  a  mere  dull 
tautology.* 

The  expression  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  the  stronger,  armii 
dare  being  the  usual  and  recognised  phrase  for  supplying  witli 
arms,  arming,  as  Ovid,  Ep.  13.  1^0  (Laodamia  to  Protesilaus) : 

"  imponet  galeam,  barbaraque  arma  dabit. 
arma  dabit ;  dumque  arma  dabit,  simul  oscula  sumet." 

Also  Virg,  £c/.  6.19: 

.    .     .     "  iniiciunt  ipsis  ex  viucula  sertis." 

The  sentiment  contained  in  akma  dabunt  ipsi  is  familiar  to  us 
in  the  English  proverbial  expression,  furnish  a  rod  to  whip 
himself. 

Clipei  insigne,  the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield.  Compare 
Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  383  (ed.  Blomifield)  onfx  47r'  oawiSoc.  Also 
Aen.  7.  657: 


* '  clipeoque  insigne  paternum 
centum  angues  cinctamcLue  gerit  serpentibus  Hydram." 


Aen.  7.  789 : 


"  at  levem  clipeum  sublatis  cornibus  lo 
auro  insiffnibaty  iani  setis  obsita,  iani  bos, 
argumentum  ingens,  et  custos  Tirginis  Argus, 
caelataque  amnem  fimdens  pater  Inacbus  uma." 


*  As  stated  above,  I  argued  in  my  "  T'welve  Years'  Voyage"  that  ipsi  could  not 
mean  the  dead  bodies  which  they  were  stripping,  but  the  Danai  genirally,  and  that 
the  gist  of  the  passage  was  not  these  dead  fellows  here,  but  the  Danai,  our  enemies, 
shall  siippiy  «»  with  arms,  and  I  quoted  in  illustration  the  familiar  English  proverb, 
"  Furnish  a  rod  to  whip  himself."  This  interpretation  is  sufficiently  plausible, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Conington.  I  fear,  however,  it  is  more  plausible 
than  precisely  and  mathematically  correct.  At  the  time  I  wrote  that  comment  I 
had  neither  remarked  of  how  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil  is  an  almost  tauto- 
logous  repetition  of  the  same  thought  (see  Eem.  on  1.  550),  nor  observed  that  in  the 
very  parallel  passage,  11. 195,  quoted  above,  "  ipsorum"  is  the  actual  dead  bodies, 
the  actual  owners  of  the  arms.  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  give  Schiller  the  credit 
of  having  understood  the  passage  correctly,  and  am  only  sorry  the,  as  I  still  think, 
better  thought  appears  not  to  have  been  the  thought  of  Virgil. 
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Aen.  8.  625  :  "  clipei  non  enarrabile  textum."     Prudent,  contr. 
Symm.l.U87: 

' '  Christus  purpurcum,  gemmanti  textus  in  auro, 
Bignabat  labarum ;  clipeorum  insiffnia  Christui 
scripserat." 

Clipei  insigne  decorum  ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  insignr 
ornatum   clipeum,  or  clipeum  insignitum. 


396. 

HAUD  NUMINE  NOSTRO 


VAM.  LECT. 
NUMINE  I  Pal,  Med.  II  If.   in  Venice,  1471,    1472,   1475;   Milan, 
1475,    1492  ;   P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.    (1670) ;   Philippe  ; 
Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

NOMINE  II  irV. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


"  Aut  diis  contr arlis,  ant  quia  in  scutis  Grraecormn  Neptunus,  in 
Troianorum  fuerat  Minerva  depicta,"  Servius.  "  Averso  nobis, 
non  propitio,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner.  "  Unbegleitet  von 
gottheit,"  Voss — all  equally  erroneous  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Numen  is  used  herein  its  primary  sense,  viz.,  that  of  will  and 
pleasure,  not  in  its  secondary  sense  of  deity  or  divinity  (will  and 
pleasure  par  excellence ;  see  Rem.  on  "  quo  numine  laeso,"  1. 12  ; 
and  "numen  lunonis,"  1.  52)  ;  and  numine  nostro  is  not  "our 
own  or  tutelary  deity,"  but  "  our  own  proper  will  and  pleasure :" 
"we  go  mixed  with  the  Danai,  and  therefore  haud  numine 
NOSTRO,  not  according  to  our  own  will  and  pleasure,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Danai ;  in  other  words,  follow 
the  lead  arid  guidance  of  the  Danai,  not  the  lead  arid  guidance 
of  our  own  will ;"  exactly  as  («),.  verse  336  : 
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"  talibus  Othryadae  diotis  et  nmnim  divum 
in  flammas  et  in  arma  feror,  quo  tristis  Erinnys 
quo  fremitus  vocat  et  sublatus  ad  aethera  clamor" 

(where  "  numine  divum"  is  not  the  deity  or  divinity  of  the  gods 
(which  had  been  mere  tautology,  and  equivalent  to  gods,  gods, 
or  deity,  deity),  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  th^  gods;  and 
where  Aeneas  follows  the  guidance  not  of  his  own  free  choice, 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  but  of  the  gods,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  he  follows  the  guidance  not  of  his  own  free  choice,  his  own 
free  will  and  pleasure,  but  the  guidance  of  the  Danai).  {b), 
6.  266 : 

.     ..    .     "  sit  »;Mmi«e  vestro 
pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas' ' 

(where  "  numine  vestro  " — not  with  your  godhead,  hut  with 
your  will  and  pleasure — corresponds  precisely  in  every  respect, 
even  iu  its  very  position  in  the  verse,  with  the  numine  nostko 
of  our  text),     (c),  Eclog.  If..  U1  ■' 

"  Concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Parcae" 

[^iwt  with  the  steadfast  god-head  or  deity  of  the  fates,  but  with 
the  steadfast  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure  of  the  fates].  («f), 
1.  137:  "meo  sine  numine"  [not  without  my  god-head,  but 
without  my  will  and  pleasure],     (e),  2.  777: 

.     .     .     "  non  haec  sine  numine  divum 
eveniunt" 

[^not  without  the  god-head  of  the  gods,  but  without  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  gods].     (jDi  10.  31  : 

"  si  sine  pace  tua  atque  invito  numine  Troes 
Italiam  petiere" 

[not  thy  deity  being  unwilling,  hut  thy  free  will  and  pleasure 
being  unwilling;  that  quality  of  thy  mind  which  assents  or 
dissents  being  unwilling:  in  other  words,  against  thy  will]. 
(»),4.269: 

.     .     .     "  caelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet" 

[not  turns  with  his  god-head,  hut  turns  with  his  will  and  plea- 
sure— his  free,  irresponsible,  absolute  will  and  pleasure],     [h], 
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2.  703  :  "vestroque  in  numine  Troiaest"  (where  "vestro  numine" 
corresponds  exactly  to  numine  nostro  of  our  text,  and  the  sense 
is  :  Troy  is  in  your  pleasure,  i.  e.,  is  at  your  disposal,  is  in  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  as  it  seems  to  you  proper).  {€),  Manil. 
4.  56  : 

"  quis  tantum  mutare  potest  sine  numine  fati  ?" 

[«of  without  the  deity  or  diviaity  of  fate,  but  without  the  wiH 
and  pleasure  of  fatej.  {J),  and  especially  Ovid,  Met.  10.  689 
(Venus  Telating  the  story  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta) : 

"  illic  concubitus  intempestiva  cupido 
oocupat  Hippomenen,  a  numine  concita  nostro" 

(where  we  have  the  identical  expression  of  our  text,  and  where 
the  nieaniug  can  only  be  otcr  will  and  pleasure^,     {h),  7.  583  : 

.     .     .     "  cuncti  contra  omina  bellum, 
contra  fata  deum,  perverse  numine  poscunt" 

(where  the  commentators,  making  the  same  mistake  as  in  ou!r 

text,  understand  "  numine"  to  mean  the  deity,  the  godhead,  hut 

where  it  is  all  the  while  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  "  cuncti," 

and  where  the  sense  is  not  with  "Wagner  (1861) :  "quasi  perver- 

tentes,  susque  deque  habentes,  imperium  deorum,"  but  perversa 

arbitrio,  with  a  perverse  will  and  pleasure  of  their  own).     (I), 

9.  661 : 

.     .     .     "  avidum  pugnae  dictiS  ef  MJJOTtne  PhoeM 
Ascanium  prohibent" 

[wo^  with  the  deity  of  Phoebus,  but  with  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Phoebus — represent  to  Ascanius,  that  it  is  Phoebus' s  will  and 
pleasui-e  that  he  should  not  fight].     («*),  9.  247 : 

"  dii  patrii  qiioi'um  semper  sub  numine  Troia  est" 
[under  whose  will  and  pleasure  Troy  always  is,  i.  e.,  to  whose 
will  and  pleasure  Troy  always  submits,  by  whose  will  and 
pleasure  Troy  is  always  guided],  (tt),  2.  123  :  "  quae  sint  ea 
numina  divum  flagitat"  \_not  what  divinities  of  gods  are  those  ? 
but  what  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods  is  that  ?  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  declaration  of  the  gods'  will  and  pleasure  ?]. 
(o),  3.  362: 
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.     .     "  namquc  omnem  curstim  niihi  prospera  dixit 
religio,  et  eiinoti  suaserunt  numine  divi 
Italiam  petovo" 

Inot  the  gods  persuaded  with  their  divinity,  biU  the  gods  per- 
suaded -with  their  will  and  pleasure,  /.  e.,  by  the  expression  of 
their  will  and  pleasure — ^the  latter  clause  being  a  variation  of  the 
first,  and  the  meaning  of  the  two  clauses  together  being  :  the 
grfds  declared  by  their  omens  and  oracles  it  was  their  will  and 
plteasure  I  should  undertake  this  journey,  and  promised  it  should 
be  prosperous],     (p),  3.  359  : 

.     .     .     ' '  qui  tiumina  Phoebi 
qui  tripodas,  Clarii  laurus,  qui  sidera  sentis" 

[who  imderstauds,  not  the  divinity  of  Phoebus,  biU  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Phoebus],     (q),  8.  78  : 

"  adsis  0  tandem,  et  propius  tua  numina  firaies" 

[confirm,  not  thy  godhead,  but  thy  will  and  pleasure,  i.  e.,  this 
expression  of  thy  will  and  pleasure].  (»•),  11.  901:  "  saeva 
lovis  sic  numina  poscunt"  \jtot  the  stern  divinity  of  Jove,  but 
the  stern  will  and  pleasure  of  Jove].     (#),  Lucr.  5.  307  : 

"  denique,  non  lapides  quoque  vinci  cernis  ab  aevo  ? 
non  altas  tuixes  ruere,  et  putrescere  saxa  ? 
non  delubra  deum  simulacraque  fessa  fatisci  ? 
nee  sanctum  numen  fati  protoUere  fineis 
posse,  neque  advorsus  naturae  foederaniti" 

(where  the  material  "  delubra"  and  "  simulacra"  of  the  gods 
("deum")  are  distinguished  from  the  immaterial  "numen"  of 
the  gods ;  and  where  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  deity  of  the 
gods  could  not  shove  forward  the  limits  fixed  by  fate,  but  that 
the  willing  faculty  of  the  gods  could  not,  however  much  it 
might  desire).     (*),  Lucr.  2.  611 : 

"  hano  [Terram]  variae  gentes,  antique  more  sacrorum, 
Idaeam  voeitant  Matrem ;  Phrygiasque  catervas 
dant  comites,  quia  primum  ex  illis  finibus  edunt 
per  ten-arum  orbeis  fruges  coepisae  oreari. 
Gallos  attribuunt ;  quia  numen  quei  violarint 
matris  et  ingratei  genitoribus  inventei  sint 
significare  volunt  indignps  esse  putandos, 
Tivam  progeniem  quei  in  eras  luminis  edant" 
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\jnot  the  divinity  of  their  mother,  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
their  mother,  that  will  and  pleasure  entitled  to  so  much  respect^. 
(««),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  2 :  "Haec  enim  omnia  pure  atque 
caste  tribuenda  deorum  niimini  ita  sunt,  si  animadvertuntur 
[taken  notice  of,  noticed]  ab  his,  et  si  est  aliquid  a  diis  immor- 
talibus  hominum  generi  tributum"  \_not  to  the  deity  of  the  gods, 
but  to  the  self-originating  will  and  pleasure  of  the  godsj.  (u), 
Cic.  Orat.  de.  Ilarusp.  Responsis,  9  :  "  quis  est  tarn  vecors,  qui 
.  .  .  quum  deos  esse  intellexerit, .  non  intelligat,  eorum  niimine 
hoc  tantum  imperiiim  esse  natum,  et  auctum,  et  retentum?" 
[jwt  by  their  deity,  but  by  their  self-originating  absolute  wiU 
and  pleasure].     (t»),  Manil.  1.  483: 

' '  ac  mihi  tam  praesens  ratio  non  iiUa  videtur, 
qua  pateat  mimdum  divino  nimiine  verti 
atque  ipsum  esse  deum,  nee  forte  coisse  magistra" 

\jwt  the  world  moves  with  a  divine  deity,  and  is  god,  hut  moves 
with  a  divine  will  and  pleasure,  and  is  god],  [x),  Manil.  1.  631 : 

■■        "  non  casus  opxis  est,  magni  sed  numiuis  ordo" 

[surely  not,  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  the  arrangement  of  a 
great  divinity  (for  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
a  divinity  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Manilius  who  was  an  Epicu- 
rean), but  is  not  a  work  of  chance,  but  an  order  or  system  in- 
stinct with  a  great  will  and  pleasure :  precisely  the  Epicurean 
doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  Manilius — see  preceding  quotation]. 
And  {y),  Hygin.  Fab.  187 :  "Quern  [Hippothoum]  iterum 
equa  nutriebat  pastores  iterum  inventum  iufantem  sustulerunt, 
sentientes  euiu  deorum  numine  educari,  atque  nutrierunt"  [by 
the  high  will,  sanction,  pleasure,  oj:dmaTice,placitum,  of  the  gods]. 
It  is  no  m.an  recommendation  of  this  interpretation  of  our 
text  that  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  which  has  been  very 
reasonably  urged  to  every  other  interpretation  of  the  passage 
yet  offered,  viz.,  that  it  forestalls  and  thereby  weakens 

HEU,  NIHIL  INVITIS  PAS  QUEMQUAM  FIDERE  DIVI3  ! 

which  comes  better  on  the  reader  suddenly  and  by  surprise.  Be- 
sides all  which,  the  going  of  the  Trojans  not  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  will,  or  to  a  determinate  point,  but  at  random  as  it 
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were,  and  wherever  the  Greeks  happened  to  go,  hanHonizes  as 
well  with  CAECAM  CONGRESS!  PER  NOCTEM  in  the  next  ],ine  [meet- 
ing by  chance  in  the  darkness  of  the  night)  as  it  contrasts  well  with 
verse  437 : 

"  protinus  ad  sedea  Pmmi  clamore  vocati." 

See  Eem.  on  1.  12  [a). 


398-419. 

MULTOS FUNDO 


MuTjTos  danaum  DEMiTTiMUS  ORCo.^ — Bptvn  being  an  essential 
inseparable  part  of  the  notion  expressed  by  demittere,  the  like- 
ness between  our  author's  demittimus  orco  and  Homer's  P^i^i 
Toiiia^Liv  with  which  it  has  been  compared  by  Heyne  (followed 
by  Wagner  on  8.  566)  is  suiEciently  distant.  On  this  occasion, 
at  least,  our  author  has  chosen  better  than  to  imitate,  the  notion 
of  doim  expressed  by  his  de  being  much  more  graphic  than  that 
of  forward  or  before  expressed  by  Homer's  ;rpo.  Had  Virgil 
aimed  to  imitate  he  could  very  easily  have  said  praemittimus, 
though  he  could  not  have  said  promittimus,  being  prevented 
hy  the  special  Latin  signification  of  that  word. 

CoNDUNTUR. — Condere  is  (strictly)  not  merely  to  hide,  but, 
the  force  of  dare  being  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Rem.  on 
Aen.  1.  56),  to  j'ut  or  plunge  into  a  place  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  even  joined  with  a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative,  as  Georg.  1.  US 8  : 

"  sol  qxioque  et  exoriens,  et  cum  se  condet  in  undas.'* 
Senec.  Ep.  7 :  "  Ista,  mi  Luoili,  condenda  in  animum  sunt,  \\i 
contemnas  voluptatem  ex  plurium  assensione  venientem." 

Heu. — Wagner  commences  a  new  paragrajDh  with  this  word, 
Heyne  with  ecce  in  the  next  line,  both  I  think  erroneously, 
this  line  being  intimately  connected  both  with  the  preceding 
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and  succeeding.     The  train  is  :  "  but  all  this  success  was  soon 
to  end,  the  gods  being  against  us ;  for  see  where  Cassandra,"  &c. 
Invitis  divis  =  the  Homeric  Betov  ofKjjrt. 

LUMINA,  NAM  TENERAS  ARCEBANT  VINCULA  PALMAS.— Hoyue 

says :  "  Ovidiano  lusui  propior  est ;  Ovidius  tainen  castior  nunc 
ipso  Virgilio,  Met.  13.  UIO : 

.     .     .     '  tractata  comis  antistita  Phoebi 
non  profecturas  tendebat  ad  aethera  palmas.'  " 

How  different  the  judgments  of  men !  To  me,  Virgil  is  here 
not  only  quite  as  chaste  as  Ovid,  but  twice  as  graphic:  Ovid 
omitting  that  all-important  part  in  a  picture,  the  countenance ; 
Yirgil  painting  both  the  supplicating,  eyes,  strained  towards 
heaven,  and  the  hands  prevented  by  bonds  from  joining  in  the 
supplication.  There  is  or  should  be  more  or  less  "lusus"  ia  all 
poetry.  If  it  be  true  that  Ovid's  has  too  much  of  it,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  Virgil's  has  hardly  enough.  Virgil  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  too  severe  as  Ovid  is  too  playful.  Who  shall  hit  the  just 
mean  ?  Of  all  charges  levity  is  the  last  that  should  be  brought 
against  Virgil.  In  the  present  instance,  if  he  be  light,  he  haS 
the  levity  of  Emipides  to  coimtenance  him,  Androm.  573  : 

oAV  avria^w  c',  a  yepou,  rair  fftov  irapos 
TTirvovaa  fovaTuiv,  x^'P'  5'  ovk  tJfiTTi  fx,oi 
T7JS  (Tijs  Ka^ctrOat  ^iAtottjs  yeveiaBos, 

as  well  as  that  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  marvellous  "  Mulier  septies 
peroussa"  {Einst.  1,  ad  Imiocent.  §  3) :  "  Oculis,  quos  tantum 
tortor  alligare  non  poterat,  suspexit  ad  caelum  " — an  expression 
of  the  thought,  by-the-by,  as  incorrect  as  Virgil's  is  correct, 
for  nothing  was  easier  for  the  executioner  than  to  bind  the  cul- 
prit's eyes,  viz.,  with  a  bandage.  Nor  if  Ovid  abstained  from 
the  "lusus"  in  the  case  of  Cassandra,  did  he  always  abstain 
from  it.  He  would  not  have  been  Ovid  if  he  had — the  happy, 
gay,  playful,  captivating  Ovid  of  the  Metamorphoses  and  the 
Amores.  It  was  quite  too  tempting,  and  he  yielded  to  the' 
temptation — let  Heyne  frown  and  shake  his  head  as  he  will,  I 
only  clap  my  hands  the  harder,  and  cry  "  bravo  !"  the  louder- 
yielded  to  the  temptation  once,  twice,  three  times,  for  aught  I 
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know  to  the  contrary;  once,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of  lo 
(Met.l.  731): 

"  quos  potuit  splos  tollens  ad  sidcra  Yultus  ;" 

and  a  second  time  in  that  of  Andromeda  (Ibid.  U.  681)  : 

.    .     "  manibusque  modestos 
eelasset  vultus,  si  non  religata  f uisset. 
lumina,  quod  potuit,  lacrimis  implevit  obortis" 

— examples  which  have  not  failed  to  draw  their  imitators  after 
them.  See  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  8.  6  (of  Esme- 
ralda) :  "  '  Phoebus  '  !  s'ecria-t-elle,  '  mon  Phoebus  !'  Et  elle 
voulut  tendre  vers  lui  ses  bras  tremblants  d'  amour  et  de  ravisse- 
ment,  mais  ils  etaient  attachis." 

Arcebant  vinoula. — The  translators  understand  these 
words  to  be  equivalent  to  "  vincula  ligabant,"  and  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  chains  bound  her  hands  : 

"  her  eyen,  for  fast  her  tender  wrists  were  bound."        Surrey. 

"  rude  fetters  bound  her  tender  hands."  Beresford. 

"  che  indegni  lacci  alia  regal  donzella 
ambe  avvincon  le  mani."  Alfieri. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  word  vincula  ;  and  arcebant  has  its  own  proper  force  of 
hindering,  keeping  away  :  bonds  (vincula)  hindered,  kept  off 
(arcebant)  her  hands,  viz.,  so  that  she  could  not  extend  them 
towards  heaven. 

Densis  incurrimus  armis. — "  KaraaKiVT)  :  merito  superati 
sunt  a  pluribus,"  Servius.  "  Vel  ipsi  densis  ordinibus,  denso 
agmine,  vel  irruimus  in  hostium  densiim  agmen,"  Heyne. 
"  Densis  quia  ipsi  densi  conferti,  vs.  347,  incurrunt,"  Wagner 
(Praest.).  "  Sie  drangen  sich  in  die  den  Coroebus  bereits  dioht 
umgebenden  waffen,"  Kappes.  How  are  we  to  decide  the  case, 
Servius  and  Kappes  on  one  side,  Yoss  and  Wagner  on  the  other, 
Heyne  divided  between,  and  grammar  for  both  ?  By  the  con- 
text, and  very  easily.  The  words  are  in  the  ablative,  the  dense 
arms  those  of  Aeneas  and  his  party,  first,  because  the  party  has 
been  already  twice  described  as  dense — verse  346 : 

"  quos  ubi  confirfon  audere  in  praelia  vidi;" 
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verse  383  : 

"  iiTuimiis,  densis  et  circumfimdimur  armis" — 

the  latter  being  manifestly  our  text  in  a  very  slightly  changed 
form,  and  permitting,  no  doubt,  of  its  "  densis  armis"  being  the 
ablative  case  and  the  arms  of  Aeneas  .and  his  party.  Secondly, 
on  account  of  the  not  very  dissimilar  "  irruimus  ferro  "  of  3.  322, 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  "  ferro  "  being  in  the  ablative. 
And,  finally,  on  account  of  the  consequimur  cuncti  of  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  words  which  set  before  us  a  numerous 
united  body  (see  Eem.  on  "  contorsit,"  2.  52),  and  prepare  us 
for  DENSIS  ARMIS,  the  arms  of  Aeneas's  party  who  could  not  be 
cuNCi'i  and  com- sequentes  unless  they  were  dense. 

TuM  DANAI  GEMITU  ATQUE  EltEPTAE  VIRGINIS  IRA. Hcyue's 

interpretation,  "  ira  propter  ereptam  virginem,"  is  proved  to  be 
correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate  sense  which  it  affords, 
and  our  author's  use  elsewhere  of  a  similar  structure,  ex.  gr., 
"mortis  fraternae  ira,"  Aen.  9.  736;  "  ira  irritata  deorum," 
Aen.  U-  178;  graiarum  errore  iubarum,  verse  412,  above; 
"  veterum  errore  locorum,"  3.  181 ;  "  ereptae  amore  coniugis," 
3.330  ;  also  "  lacrymae  rerura,"  1. 466 ;  and  "  lacrymas  Creusae," 
2.  784 ;  but  by  Livy's  (5.  33)  exactly  parallel :  "  Aruntem 
Clusinum  ira  corruptae  uxoris  ab  Lucumone,"  and  (1.  5)  "ob 
ii-am  praedae  amissae,"  and  (8.  24)  "  idtra  humanarum  irarum 
fidem."  Compare,  also,  Ovid,  Met.  9.  101  (of  the  passion  of 
Nessus  for  Dejanira)  :  "  eiusdem  virginis  ardor."  Silius,  5.  344 : 

"  advolat  interea/rai«j-«i  vulneria  ira 
tm-batus  Libyae  duetor." 

Also  the  title  by  which  Langland's  poem  is  generally  known, 
viz..  Piers  Plowman^ s  Vision,  or  Vision  of  Piers  Ploirmaii,  equi- 
valent uot  to  "  Vision  seen  by  Piers  Plowman,"  but  "  Vision 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,  Vision  in  which  Piers  Plowman 
appeared." 

G-EMiTU. — "  Dolore,"  Heyne.  No,  but  a  loud  roar,  or  groan. 
Compare  Aen.S.  53 ;  3.  555 ;  and  especially  7. 15,  where  gemi- 
tus  and  ira  are  again  united  ("  gemitus  iraeque  "  :  that  angry 
roaring,  that  loud  groaning  or  roaring  which  is  the  consequence 
of  anger). 
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Advkrsi  .  .  .  FUNDO  (vv.  416-419).    Compare  Aesch.  Proyn. 
Viiict.  1080,  ed.  Blomfield  (Prometheus  speaking) : 

.     .     ai97)P  8' 

ccj^pidiif  avefiuv  x^ova  S'  «k  vu8/).eyuy 
amats  pi(ais  wttifia  KpaSaivoi, 
Kufia  Se  TtovTov  xp^X^^-P"^^^ 
^uy^uffiiei',  Tuv  t'  ovpapiwe 
affTpwv  8io5ous. 

Dante,  Inferno,  5.  29  : 

"  che  mugghia,  come  fa  mar  per  tempeata, 
se  da  contrari  venti  e  combattuto." 

Also  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  fine  lyric  the  "  Pibroch  of  Donald 
Dhu : " 

"  come  as  the  winds  come 
when  forests  are  rended, 
come  as  the  waves  come 
when  navies  are  stranded." 

Laetus  eois  eurus  equis. — Wagner  (1861)  says:  "equos 
trihuimt  ventis  etiam  Hor.  Od.  4-  k-  UU 

['  ceu  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
per  Siculas  eqaitavit  nndas'], 

€t  Val.  Flacc.  1.  608 

['  dixerat  [Boreas]  ;  at  cunoti  fremere  intus  et  aequora  venti 
poscere :  turn  valido  contortam  turbine  portam 
impulit  Hippotades  :  fundunt  se  caroere  laeti 
Thraces  egui,  Zephyrusq[ue,  et  nocti  concolor  alas 
nimborum  cum  prole  Notus,  crinemque  proceUis 
hispidus,  et  multa  flavus  caput  Eurus  arena  : 
induxere  hiemem ;  raucoque  ad  littora  tractu 
unanimi  freta  curva  ferunt,  nee  sola  tridentis 
regna  movent ;  vasto  pariter  ruit  igneus  aether 
cum  tonitru,  piceoque  premit  nox  omnia  caslo'].' 

This  is  to  take  our  author,  as  usual,  too  literally,  and  not  merely 
our  author,  but  Horace,  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Neither  our  author 
nor  Horace  means  that  Eurus  actually  rides  over  the  sea,  gaUops 
over  the  sea  on  horseback ;  both  Virgil's  eois  laetus  equis, 

HEXllY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  If.  11 
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and  Horace's  "  equitavit,"  and  Valerius  Flaocus's  "  fundunt  se 
carcere  laeti  Thraces  equi,"  are  but  various  translatiouB  of  tlie 
Grreek  nrinvtiv  applied  by  Greek  poets  to  the  winds,  and  mean- 
ing not  ride,  but  gallop  like  a  horse,  go  galloping.  Compare 
Eurip.  Phoen.  210  : 

ireptppvray 
virep  oKapwuTTiitv  ireStuv 
^iKe\Las  Zeipvpov  i7voais 
nnrev(ravTos  ey  ovpavco 
KttWiffTov  KcXoSrjjUa, 

where  the  scholiast :   Zi(pvpov  cnpo^ptog  irvivaavrog. 

SaEVITQUE    TRIDENTI      SPUMEUS     ATQUE      IMG     NereUS     CIET 

AEQUOEA  FUNDO. — The  structure  is  not  spumeus  nereus  sae- 

VIT    TRIDENTI,     but    NEREUS    SAEVIT    TRIDENTI     SPUMEUS  ;     and 

the  meaning  is,  produces  a  great  deal  of  froth  in  the  operation  of 
stirring  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom  with  his  trident.  Compare 
Aen.  11.  6U  : 

"  qualis  uH  altemo  procurrens  gurgite  pontiis 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosqne  superiacit  undam 
spmneus,  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam  ;" 

where,  as  in  our  text,  "  spumeus  "  is  placed  in  the  emphatic 
position,  and  separated,  by  a  pause,  from  the  sequel.  See  Eem. 
on  2.  247. 

Saevit  TRIDENTI. — The  trident  was  used  for  stirring  up  the 
sea,  and  was  laid  aside  when  the  waves  were  to  be  calmed,  Ovid, 
Met.  1.  330: 

.     .     .     ' '  jiositoqiie  tricuspide  telo 
muleet  aquas  rector  pelagi." 
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422-425. 

ILLI  ETIAM  SI  QUOS  OBSCURA  NOCTE  PER  tJMBRAM 
FUDIMUS  INSIDIIS  TOTAQUE  AGITAVIMTJS  URBE 
APPARENT  PRIMI  CLIPEOS  MENTITAQUE  TELA 
AGNOSCUNT  ATCJUE  ORA  SONO  DISCORDIA  SIGNANT 


VAS.  ZJSCT. 
PKiAMi  CI.  I  Pal.  (the  A -very  indistinct  and  hardly  traceable,  still  however 
traceable,  not  as  marked  by  Ribbeek  whoUy  untraceable,  and  only  to 
be  guessed).  The  actual  reading  of  the  MS.  is  RIAMI,  the  P  and  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  line  having  been  torn  or  eaten  away.     HI  Ribb. 

]_pmict.']  APPAEENT  &c.,  without  piinct.  Ill  Yen.  1475. 

[|(«nc<.]  APPARENT  paiiri  .  cl.  I  "  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis,  eodem 
membro  legas  adpaeent  primi  disiunctim  ;  inde,  clipeos  MENiiTAQUii 
TELA  ADNOSCUNT,"  Pierius.    Ill  Ven.  1471. 

[^:)!j«rf.]  apparent  .  PRiJir  CL.  I  3Ied.  HI  Donat. ;  P.  Manut. ;  I). 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe  ;  Haupt ;  "Wagner  {Praest). 

\_punct.']  APPARENT;  PKIAMI  Cl.  Ill  Ribb. 

Donatus  is  right.  Primi  belongs  to  agnoscxjnt  not  to  appares^t  (1 ),  because 
APPARENT  must  uot  lose  its  emphasis  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) ;  and  (2), 
because  (as  shown  by  etiam,  verse  420),  not  the  illi  auos,  &c.,  but- 
the  BANAI  (verse  413),  were  the  first  to  show  themselves. 


Apparent,  shoiv  themselves,  let  themselves  he  seen,  no  longer  hide. 
Compare  Ammian.  29.  5  :  "  excubiascjue  agens  cura  pervigili, 
barbarorum  aliquos  ausos,  cum  adparere  non  possent,  post  occa- 
sum  lunae  castra  sua  tentare,  fudit,  vel  irruentes  audentius 
cepit."  Apparere  is  exactly  the  Greek  (paivcirOat,  to  appear, 
show  one's  self,  present  one's  self,  as  Horn.  IL  10.  235  (Aga- 
memnon exhorting  Tydides  to  choose  the  best  comrade,  not  t)ie 
noblest) : 

Tov  jxiv  Stj  erapou  7'  aipriffeat,  ov  k'  e^eATjc^a, 
tpaivo/xevtav  rov  apifrrov,  ewet  fi'efiaaa'i  ye  noWoi 

[the  best  man  of  those  who  present  themselves]. 


14  ■ 
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Cmpeos  mentitaqtje  tela  agnoscunt. — Not  recognise  our 
shields  and  weapons  to  be  false,  but  recognise  our  [false)  shields  and 
weapons  to  be  the  shields  and  weapons  of  their  friends.  Agnos- 
cere  is  always  to  recognise,  to  acknoivledge  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  discovery  that  the  shields  and  weapons  are  false,  i.e.,  carried 
by  Trojans,  is  made  only  on  observing  that  the  voices  of  those 
■who  bear  the  weapons  are  not  Greek. 

Olipeos  mentitaque  tela  =  mentitos  clipeos  et  men- 
tita  tela.  Mentita  =  false,  i.e.,  which  professed  to  be  carried 
by  Greeks,  but  were  in  reality  carried  by  Trojans,  as  EjM. 
Iliados,  830  (of  Patroclus  clad  in  the  armour  of  AchiUes)  : 

.     .     .    "  donee  Troianus  Apollo 
■mentitos  vultus  simulati  pandit  Achillis, 
denudatque  virum." 

Ora  sono  discordia. — Our  mouths  in  sound,  i.e.,  the  sound 
of  our  moutlis,  our  voices  or  accent,  disagreeing  with  our  assumed 
weapons.  Heyne's  gloss,  "  discrepantiam  sermonis,"  is  erroneous, 
and  Wunderlich's  whole  disquisition,  "  Troianorum  linguam  a 
lingua  Graecorum  diversam,"  &c.,  to  no  purpose.  The  Greeks 
do  not  hear  the  language  spoken  by  the  disguised  Trojans,  only 
their  sonus  oris,  the  sound  of  their  mouth,  and  that  soimd  of 
their  mouth  (sonus  oris,  voice)  does  not  agree  with  their  ap- 
pearance— "  klingt  fremd."  0  s  is  the  mouth  {i.  e.,  the  speech, 
sermo,  lingua,  as,  12.  837,  "omnesuno  ore  Latinos");  sonus, 
the  sound  of  that  mouth,  the  voice,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  Ii..  57 : 

"  carmina  niortali  non  referenda  smio." 

Compare,  also.  Sen.  Oed.  1012  (Oedipus  hearing  his  mother's 
Toice) : 

.     "  quis  frui  et  tenetris  vetat  ? 
qviis  reddit  oculos  ?    matris,  heu,  matris  soniu." 

Sen.  Sere.  Oet.  1130:  "est,  est  Herculeus  somis"  [it  is  the 
voice  of  Hercules].  Ovid,  Met.  12.  203  (of  Oaenis  undergoing 
metamorphosis) : 

.    .     .     "  graviore  novissima  dixit 
yerba  sono;  poteratque  viri  vox  ilia  videri  ; 
sicut  erat." 
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Ovid,  Trist.  5.  7.  51  : 

"  in  paiieis  remanent  Graiae  vestigia  linguae ; 
haeo  quoque  iam  Getioo  barbara  facta  ao)io" 

[the  Greek  language  rendered  barbarous  by  .the  Getic  accent, 
Toice,  or  sound  of  the  speakers].  And  especially  Ennius  (ed. 
Hessel),  p.  40  : 

"  ollei  rospondet  suavis  so«»s  Egeriai" 

[the  sweet  sound  of  Egeria,  i.  c,  the  sweet  sound  of  Egeria's 
voice,  Egeria's  sweet  voice]. 

Exactly  as  in  our  text  ora  is  the  mouth  and  song  the  sound 
of  the  mouth,  "  os  sonaturum,"  Hor.  Sat.  1.  Ij..  ko,  is  the  mouth 
about  to  sound : 

"  ingenium  cm  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os  \ 
magna  sonatiinim,  des  nominis  huius  honorem." 


431-437. 

ILIACI  CINEKES  ET  FLAMMA  EXTREMA  MEORUM 
TESTOR  IN  OCCASU  VESTRO  NEC  TELA  NEC  ULLAS 
VITAVISSE  VICES  DANAUM  ET  SI  FATA  FXJISSENT 
TJT  CADEREM  MERTJISSE  MANU  DIVELLIMUR  IXDE 
IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  M?:CUM  QUORUM  IPHITUS  AEVO 
IAM  GRAVIOR  PELIAS  ET  VULNERE  TARDUS  ULIXI 
PKOTINUS  AD  SEDES  PRIAMI  CLAMORE  VOCATI 

VAJt.  LEGT. 

]_piiiiet.']  VICES  DANAITM  I  Med.  Ill  p.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1801). 

Ipunct.l  VICES ;  danatjm  III  Dietsoh  {Theolog,  p.  22) ;  Heyne  (in  nota)  ; 
Peerlkamp;  Ladewig;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
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rJS.  LECT. 

[vimct.']  DIVEILIMUR  INDE 

IPHITUS,  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  :    QUORUM  1PHITU8  AEVO 
lAM  GRAYIOE,  PELIAS  ET  VULNEEE  TARDUS  ULVSSI. 

Ill  P,  Manut.  ' 

[pmWt.]  DIVELUMUR  INDE, 

IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  (QUORUM       •  "    .       • 

ULYSSi) 

PllOTINUS VOCATI. 

HI  Heumaim ;  Burmann ;  Voss. 

[pimct.']  DIVELLIMUR  INDE 

IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  (QUORUM  IPHITUS  AEVO 

.       .       .       .  .       ULIXl), 

PROTINUS VOCATI. 

Ill  Ribbeok. 

[punct.']  DIVELLIMUR  INDE 

IPHITUS,  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  ;  QUORUM  IPHITUS  AEVO 
lAM  GRAVIOR,  PELIAS  ET  VULNEKE  TARDUS  ULVSSEI  ; 
PROTINUS VOCATI. 

HI    D.    Heins. ;    IS".    Hems,    (omitting  however  the   comma    after 

IPHITUS). 

\_punct.1  DIVELLIMUR  INDE  : 

IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  ;  QUORUM  IPHITUS   AEVO 
lAM  GRAVIOR,  PELIAS  ET  VULNERE  TARDUS  ULIXI  ; 
PROTINUS VOCATI. 

Ill  Heyne  ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ed.  1861). 


"Iliaci  cineres  ex  loquendi  usu  ad  Ilium  in  cineres  versum 
ducunt :  turn :  '  et  yos,  o  mei,  quibus  incendium  urbis  pro  rogo 
fuit '  ...  est  tamen  iisui  magis  consentaneum  flanimam  extre- 
mam  meorum  de  rogo  et  funere,  seu  morte,  accipere  .  .. .  Testa- 
tiir  igitiir  funus  patriae  et  fiinera  suorum,"  Heyne.  But  whicli 
of  our  author's  readers  will  readily  agree  that  of  cineres  and 
I'LAMMA  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  verse,  not  only  in  im- 
mediate propinquity  to  each  other,  but  actually  connected 
together  by  the  copulative  et  (cineres  et  flamma),  the  cineres 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  elamma,  the  fi,amma  nothing 
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at  all  to  do  with  the  cinekes  ?  Who  is  there  does  not  see — 
should  not,  at  a  single  glance,  see — that  cineres  and  flamma 
belong  to  the  same  fire  ?  So  La  Cerda  saw,  and  interpreted 
"  extinctam  patriam  testatur,  conversamque  in  cineres ;  turn 
etiam  exitialem  illam  flammam,  qua  Troia  ars^t,"  taking  no 
notice  of  meorum,  of  which  Ladewig,  Weidner,  Kappes,  and 
Conington,  taking  insufficient  notice,  understand  cineres  to  he 
the  ashes  of  Ilium,  flamma  the  flame  which  not  only  produced 
those  ashes,  but  served  at  the  same  time  as  the  pyre-flame 
(I'TjAmma  extrema)  of  Aeneas's  friends  and  companions  in  arms 
, meorum)  ["Da  ignis  supremiis  und  tori  svpremi  vom  schei- 
terhaufen,  suprema  officia,  supremi  tituli,  supveini  honores  von  der 
bestattung  gebraucht  wurde,  extrema  flamma  an  unserer  stelle 
gewiss  fiir  suprema  flamma  steht ;  so  hat  Ladewig  wohl  recht, 
wenn  er  erklart :  '  Es  deuten  diese  worte  auf  den  brand  Troia's 
hin,  insofem  er  den  leichen  die  stelle  des  soheiterhaufens  ver- 
treten  musste,'  "  Weidner.  "  In  der  engen  verbindung  mit 
iLiAci  CINERES  wird  die  extrema  flamma  auf  den  brand  der 
stadt  zu  beziehen  sein,  welcher  gleichsam  'pro  rogo '  war," 
Kappes.  "  Flamma  extrema  meorum  is  parallel  to  iliaci 
cineres,  as  the  flames  of  Troy  were  the  funeral  flames  of 
Aeneas's  countrymen  and  friends,"  Conington] — an  analysis 
ivhicli,  although  so  much  more  conformable  than  either 
Heyne's  or  La  Cerda's  to  the  usual  structure  of.  our  author's 
verses,  although  presenting  Troy  to  us  under  the  so  familiar 
aspect  of  grave  of  its  own  children  (compare  CatuU.  68.  93 : 

"  Troia  (nefas!),  commune  sepulchrum  Asiae  Europaeque  ; 
Troia,  virum  et  virtutum  omnium  acerba  cinis." 

Seneo.  Troad.  55  : 

' '  caret  sepulchro  Piiamus  et  flamma  indiget 
ardente  Troia." 

Senec.  Agam.  7Ji-l  (Cassandra  apostrophizing  the  ghosts  of  her 
slaughtered  relatives) : 

' '  quid  me  vocatis  sospitem  solam  e  meis, 
umbrae  meorum  ?    te  sequor,  tota  pater 
Troia  sepulte.' ' 
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Sen.  Troad.  S8  (Hecuba  speaking) : 

"  testor  deorum  numen  aversiun  mihi, 
patriaeque  cineres  teque  rectorem  Phiygum 
quem  Troia  toto  eonditum  regno  tegif, 
tuosque  manes." 

Manil.  4.  64 : 

' '  inque  rogo  Croesum,  Priamumque  in  littore  truncum, 
cui  nee  Troia  roi/as"'), 

is  still  not  the  true  analysis,  lays  quite  too  little  stress  on 
MEG  RUM,  the  index  to  the  whole  passage,  the  key  of  the  lock. 
It  is  not  the  flamma  extrema  only  which  belongs  to  Aeneas's 
"  mei  " ;  the  cineres  also  are  theirs,  not  indeed  in  the  grammar 
but  in  the  sense,  the  meorum  of  the  second  clause  being  the 
ihiACi  of  the  first,  the  iliaci  of  the  first  the  meorum  of  the 
second,  and  iliaci  cinekes  et  flamma  extrema  meorum 
being  the  exact  equivalent  of  meorum  cineres  et  flamma  extrema 
Iliacorum  or  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  Iliacorum ;  all 
mere  expansions — the  original  one,  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the 
Terse  (see  below) — of  the  rudimental  thought :  dead  companions 
in  arms.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said  :  "  0  ye  Ilian  companions 
in  arms  who  are  now  but  dust  and  ashes,  I  swear  by  you  and 
by  the  flame  of  your  funeral  pyres,  that  when  ye  fell  (in  occasu 
vestro)  I  shunned  not,"  &c.  There  is  thus  but  one  flame  spoken 
of,  the  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre  ;  but  one  ashes  spoken  of,  the 
ashes  of  Aeneas's  fallen  companions  in  arms;  and  instead  of  the 
connexion  by  the  copula  et  of  the  two  incongruous  conceptions 
ashes  of  Ilium.,  pyre-flame  of  friends,  we  have  the  blending  by 
means  of  that  copula  of  the  two  cognate  conceptions,  ashes  of 
Ilian  citizens,  pyre-flame  of  friends,  into  the  single  conception, 
pyre  of  Ilian  friends. 

This  analysis  and  interpretation  is  borne  out  (1),  by  om- 
author's  habit  of  dividing  a  compound  thesis  into  two  or  more 
simple  theses  (see  Eem.  on  "  quem  si  fata  virum  servant," 
1.  550,  and  on  "  progeniem  sed  enim,"  1.  23-26).  (*),  by  the 
immediately  preceding  co'ntext.  Aeneas  has  just  been  narrating 
the  deaths  of  his  comrades  one  after  the  other.  Choroebus, 
Eipheus,  Hypanis,  Dymas,  Pantheus,  have  all  fallen  ;  with  what 
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adjuration  could  he  so  well  satisfy  his  hearers  that  his  own  sur- 
vival was  not  due  to  a  cowardly  flight  as  hy  that  of  the  only 
witnesses  of  his  fallen  companions  in  arms  ?  Was  not  such 
adjuration  both  much  nearer  and  much  more  solemn  than  any 
adjuration  of  the  burnt  city?  Was  it  not  precisely  to  their 
fallen  companions  in  arms  both  the  Maeon  of  Statins  and  Silius's 
son  of  Eegulus — each  a  sole  survivor  when  all  his  companions 
in  arms  had  fallen — appealed  for  testimony  that  they  had 
courted  death  no  less  than  those  who  fell,  and  that  if  they  sur- 
vived they  survived  only  because  the  fates  had  decreed  their 
survival  ?    [Stat.  Theb.  3.  62 : 

.     ,     ,     "  vix  credo  etnuntius,  omnes 
procubuere,  omnes  :  noctis  vaga  lumina  testor, 
et  socium  Manes,  ct  te  mala  protinus  ales 
qua  redeo,  non  hanc  lacrymis  menusse,  nee  astu 
crudelem  veniam,  atque  inhonorae  munera  lucis. 
sed  mihi  iussa  deum,  placitoque  ignara  moveri 
Atropos,  atque  olim  non  haec  data  ianua  leti, 
eripueie  necem." 

Sil.  6.  113  : 

.     .     .     "  testor  mea  numina,  Manet, 
dignam  me  poenae  tum  nobiUtate  paternae 
strage  hostis  quaesisse  necem,  nitristia  letura, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoqne  fata  negassent," 

with  which  compare  Quinct.  Decl.  12.  2 :  "  ignoscite  tamen, 
violati  manes  meorum"2-  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  Yirgil,  intending  Aeneas  to  apostrophize  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  passage  not  his  deceased  friends  and  companions  in  arms 
but  the  burnt  city,  should  use  the — to  say  the  least  of  it  in  so 
close  connexion  with  flamma  extbema  meorum — very  am- 
biguous term  cineres,  and  not  the  equally  obvious,  even  more 
parallel  to  flamma,  wholly  unambiguous,  ignes  ?  The  above  view 
is  also  supported  (3),  by  the  so  frequent  application  of  the  terms 
cinis  and  cineres  [dust  sioA  ashes)  not  merely  to  dead  persons 
whose  bodies  have  been  actually  reduced  whether  by  fire  or  slow 
decay  to  dust  and  ashes,  but  to  persons  recently  dead  and  who 
are  only  figuratively  dust  and  ashes,  as  6.  212 : 

"  nee  minus  interea  Misenum  in  littore  Teucri 
flebant,  et  cineri  ingrato  suprcma  ferebant." 
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Sil.  13.  469  (ed.  Eup.) :  , 

.     .     .     "  vaiiatqiie  iacentum 
exequias  tumuli  et  cmcrum  sententia  discors" 

[of  the  tumulus  and  the  dead].  (4:),  by  the  no  less  frequent 
use  of  Iliacus  to  express  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertain- 
ing to  Ilium,  than  to  express  forming  an  integrant  part  of  or 
resulting  from  Ilium,  as  Sil.  15.  281 : 

.     .     .     "  tibi  barbara  soli 
sanctius  Iliaca  servata  est  Phoebade  virgo" 

\_Ilian  priestess  of  Apollo],     Stat.  Silo.  U-  ^-  10  : 

.  .  .  ' '  mediis  videor  discumbere  in  astris 
cum  love,  et  Iliaca  poixectum  sumere  dextra 
immortale  merum" 

[lUan  right  hand].  (5),  by  the  so  much  easier,  simpler,  and 
more  natural  reference  in  vestro  to  the  single  category  of  wit- 
nesses, Aeneas's  fallen  companions  in  arms,  than  to  the  dissimi- 
lar categories,  the  burnt  city,  and  Aeneas's  fallen  companions 
in  arms,  iliid  (6),  by  the  application  of  occasus  to  person 
no  less  than  to  thing,  as  Cicero,  Acad.  post.  1 .  8  (ed.  Orelli)  : 
"  post  L.  Aelii  nostri  occasum." 

To  this  analysis  and  interpretation,  if  anyone  object  with 
Voss  :  "  Wer  denn  gab  den  gefallenen  eiii  ordentliches  leichen- 
begangniss  ?  "  I  beg  to  refer  to  6.  505,  where  Aeneas  informs 
the  shade  of  Deiphobus  that  after  that  fatal  night  he  had  searched 
in  vain  for  the  body  of  Deiphobus  in  order  to  bestow  on  it  the 
usual  funeral  honours,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  had  erected 
a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  where  the  shade 
of  Deiphobus  rejDlies : 

.     "  nil  o  tibi,  amice,  relictum  ; 
omnia  Deiphobo  solvisti,  et  funeris  umbris." 

And,  indeed,  Aeneas  and  the  other  surviving  Trojans  having, 
after  the  burning  of  the  city,  remained  long  enough  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  build  and  man  and  equip  a  fleet  (3.  5  : 

.     .     .     "  classemque  sub  ipsa 
Antimdro,  et  Phrygiae  molimur  montibus  Idae  ; 


contrahimusquc  vires") 
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what  difficulty  was  there  in  the  way  of  their  performing  that- 
duty  which  in  the  ancient  systems  of  morals  and  religion  held- 
a  place  second  only  to  that  of  retxxrning  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
personal  safety  and  preservation,  viz.,  the  duty  of  decently  dis- , 
posing  of  the  remains  of  less  fortunate  friends  and  relatives  ? 
(see  11.  1  : 

"  Aeneas,  quanqxiam  et  sociis  dare  tempus  Immaticlis 
praecipitant  ciirae,  tui'bataque  f  unere  mens  est, 
vota  deum  piimo  victor  solvebat  Eoo"). 

What  can  be  more  certain'  than  that  after  respects  paid  to  the 
gods — respects  which,  on  an  occasion  on  which  the  gods  had  done ' 
so  very  little  for  and  so  very  much  against  them  (2.  610-618),' 
need  not,  one  would  think,  have  been  either  very  cumbrous  or 
very  formal — their  next  and  most  pressing  care  was  to  perform 
that  duty  ?  what  more  probable  than  that  that  duty  was,  as  far  ■ 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed,  piously  and  scrupu- 
lously performed  ?  what  more  natural  than  that  the  very  person 
on  whom  that  duty  had  principally  devolved,  the  very  person 
who  was  so  celebrated  for  his  pious  performance  of  such  duties, 
"  pious  "  Aeneas,  should  in  a  rhume — years  after  and  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  before  an  audience  of  strangers — of  all 
that  had  occurred,  let  it  plainly  appear,  that  neither  had  that 
so  indispensable,  so  imperative,  duty  been  neglected?  And  finally, 
how  was  it  possible  to  make  less  parade  of  the  due  discharge  of 
the  incumbent  obligation  than  is  made  of  it  in  the  apostrophe 
to  the  friends  who  had  perished,  and  whose  bodies  he  had  burned 
on  the  funeral  pj're,  to  testify  for  him  that  if  he  was  still  alive 
it  was  not  that  he  had  not  exposed  himself  to  danger  as  they 
had,  but  solely  because  it  was  the  will  of  fate  to  preserve  him  ? 

For  the  illustration  of  the  text  see  also  at  verse  587  of  this 
book  the  immediate  connexion  of  "cineres"  and  "meorura"  in 
the  identical  sense  (viz.,  that  of  dead  friemh)  afforded  by  the^ 
same  two  words  so  widely  separated  and  without  any  immediate 
connexion  in  our  text. 

Vestro  (verse  432),  your ;  referring  back,  past  flamma  ex- 
TREMA  MEORUM,  to  iLiACi  CINERES :  "  0  ye  fallen  companions^ 
in  arms,  who  are  now  but  Ilian  dust  and  ashes,  I  call  you  to 
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witness  that  when  ye  fell  I  would  have  fallen  too,  had  the  fates 
permitted,"  &c.,  flamma  extkema  meobum  being  but  a  dilata- 
tion of,  a  dwelling  on,  the  thought  iliaci  cineres:  "Ye  friends 
of  mine  (meorum)  who  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  (iliaci 
cineres)  on  your  funeral  pyres  (flamma  extrema),"  exactly 
as  in  Anna's  address  to  Aeneas,  Sil.  8.  81  : 

"  nate  dea,  solus  regni  lucisque  fiiisti 
gennanae  tu  causa  meae ;  mors  testis,  et  iUe — 
heu,  cur  non  idem  mihi  tunc  ! — rogus," 

"  ille  rogus"  is  but  a  dilatation  of,  a  dwelling  on,  the  thought 
"mors"  (equivalent  to  mortua  Dido,  and  corresponding  pre- 
cisely to  the  iliaci  cineres  or  dead  comjMinons  in  arms  of  our 
text),  and  along  with  that  theme-thought  is  invoked  to  testify 
("  testis,"  the  testor  of  our  text)  that  Aeneas  was  the  sole 
cause  of  Dido's  death. 

Awkward  and  perverse  as  is  this  construction,  more  awkward 
and  more  perverse  is  the  construction  adopted  by  Heyne :  "ashes 
of  Ilium  ['  asche  der  Ilierstadt,'  Voss],  pyre-flame  of  my  friends" 
(whether  regarded  as  together  forming  the  notion,  ashes  of  Ilium 
and  my  friends,  or  regarded  as  two  separate  ^nd  independent 
notions,  ashes  of  Ilium,  flame  of  the  funeral  ptjre  of  my  friends), 
for  what  fall  (vestro  occasu)  had  ever,  or  could  by  possibility 
ever  have  had,  either  the  ashes  of  Ilium  or  the  flame  of  Aeneas's 
friends'  funeral  pyre  ?  More  awkward  and  more  perverse  also 
is  La  Cerda's  "extinctam  patriam  testatur,  conversamque  in 
cineres,  tum  etiam  exitialem  illam  flammam  qua  Troia  arsit," 
for  what  fall  had  ever,  or  could  by  possibility  ever  have  had, 
the  conflagration  which  reduced  Troy  to  ashes  ?  Only  in  meorum 
(see  above)  and  the  double  sense  of  cineres,  a  word  equally 
capable  of  signifying  burnt  ashes  and  the  dead,  is  a  clue  to  be 
found  to  our  author's  meaning  in  this  most  awkward,  perplexed, 
and  obscure  passage — 0  ye  Iliaii  dead  and  reduced  to  ashes  on  the 
pyre  ! 

Iliaci. — According  to  the  above  analysis  the  sense  had 
been  not  only  fully  but  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  in 
the  words  cineres  et  flamma  exxrema  meorum  (pyre-flame  and 
ashes  of  my  friends  =  friends  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  pj're). 
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What  occasion,  then,  for  iliaci  ?  Were  not  the  cineres  of 
Aeneas's  friends  necessarily  ILIACI  ciNERKs?  Certainly:  and  just 
because  they  were,  and  because  cineres  was  meagre  and  bald 
without  a  descriptive  adjective  to  balance  extrema,  the  descrip- 
tive adjective  of  flamma  ;  and  because  the  measure  of  the  verse 
was  incomplete  without,  and  complete  with,  the  addition  ;  and 
because  the  sentiment  expressed  in  cineres  et  flamma  extrema 
MEG  RUM,  however  pathetic,  was  pathetic  only,  not  at  all  patriotic; 
and  because  iliaci  as  first  word  of  the  verse  was  both  graphic 
and  fine-sounding,  iliaci  was  prefixed  to  cineres  with  the  un- 
perceived,  or,  if  perceived,  disregarded  effect  of  separating  that 
word  from  its  explanatory  meorum,  and  so  leaving  the  reader 
with  the  information,  indeed,  that  the  cineres  spoken  of  were 
Ilian  cineres,  but  without  any  information  what  kind  of  Ilian 
cineres  they  were,  whether  ashes  of  Ilium  ("asche  der  Ilier- 
stadt,"  Voss),  or  ashes  of  Ilian  men.  Compare  (3.  366)  the 
similar  ornamental  ad  captum  vulgi  use  made  of  the  same 
word,  happily,  however,  without  a  similar  ill  effect : 

"  Pergamaque  //iacamque  iugis  banc  addidit  arcem," 

where  "Iliacamque"  is  as  supererogatory  following  "Pergama- 
que,"  as  iliaci  in  our  text  is  supererogatory  preceding  cineres 
ET  FLAMMA  EXTREMA  MEORUM ;  and  contrast  Statius,  Theb.  5.  U5U 
(Hypsipyle  speaking)  : 

..."  cinerem  furiasque  meorum 

tester,  ut  extemas  non  sponte  aut  crimine  taedas 

attigerim," 

where  "cinerem,"  not  having  been,  like  the  cineres  of  our  text, 
separated  from  its  explanatory  "  meorum  "  in  order,  to  be  joined 
to  an  adjective  and  so  form  a  clause  of  its  own,  is  in  no  danger 
either  of  being  misunderstood  itself  or  of  leading  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  "  furias." 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer  I  shall  repeat  in  other  words 
the  view  I  have  just  taken  of  the  etiology  of  this  verse.  Had 
Aeneas,  like  Maeon  and  the  son  of  Eegulus,  used  the  usual 
apostrophe  and  addressed  his  deceased  friends'  Manes,  there  had 
been  no  difficulty.  But  tliis  is  not  what  Virgil  has  chosen  his 
hero  should  do.     He  has  chosen  rather  that  Aeneas  should  in- 
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voke  his  deceased  friends'  cineres  and  flamma  extkema.  Now, 
it  was  not  Aeneas' s  deceased  friends  alone  wlio  had  cineres 
and  a  flamma  extrema  ;  Ilium  had  them  also,  and  it  there- 
fore became  incumhent  on  Virgil  well  to  distinguish  which 
cineres  and  which  flamma  extrema  he  meant.  This  care 
was  not  taken;  for,  although  meorum  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  flamma  extrema  is  the  flamma  not  of  the  city  but 
of  the  funeral  pyres,  yet  meorum  only  comes  to  the  rescue  after 
the  harm  has  been  done,  and  the  incautious  reader  has  already 
■understood  iLiAci  cineres  to  be  the  ashes  of  Ilium,  a  meaning 
which  until  he  comes  to  the  word  meorum  he  has  as  indisput- 
able a  right  (and  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  exercise  the  right  even 
in  defiance  of  meorum)  to  assign  to  the  words,  as  that  other 
meaning  in  which  Virgil  without,  however,  sufiieiently  indi- 
cating his  intention,  intended  them  to  be  taken.  To  be  more 
explicit  still :  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  had  been 
subject  to  no  ambiguity,  had  been  clear  as  daylight,  but  had 
been,  at  the  same  time,  too  simple  and  inartificial  a  form  of 
expression  for  our  author,  ambitious  as  he  was  to  write  Latin 
in  a  style  in  which  Latin  was  never  before  written  by  anyone. 
The  verse,  besides,  was  incomplete,  and  required  to  be  filled  up 
and  rounded.  A  clause,  therefore,  is,  according  to  the  author's 
usual  fashion,  made  out  of  cineres  by  the  addition  of  iliaci, 
and  so  the  verse  not  merely  completed,  but  rendered  thoroughly 
Virgilian  and  rhetorical,  each  separate  half  balancing  its  pendant 
or  opposite  part,  and  even  the  words  of  which  each  separate  half 
consists  balancing  those  of  the  pendant  or  opposite  part — 
iliaci  cineres  balancing  both  in  sense  and  rhythm  flamma 
extrema  meorum  ;  and  flamma  extrema  meorum,  in  like 
manner,  iliaci  cineres  ;  while  even  the  separate  word  iliaci 
balances  meorum,  and  the  separate  word  cineres  balances 
flamma  extrema.  The  addition  of  the  word  ii,iaci  conciliat- 
ing for  the  build  of  the  verse  these  certainly  not  despicable 
advantages,  and  the  word  being  in  itself  by  no  means  trite 
or  vulgar,  but  rather  of  the  ^Ute,  and  sounding  sweetly  besides, 
and  so  helping  to  take  something  from  the  ill  effect  of  the  three 
"  literae  latrantes  "  which  follow  iliaci, — we  need  not  be  sm*- 
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prised  to  find  an  author,  so  little  solicitous  about  perspicuity  and 
so  very  solicitous  about  harmony  and  effect  as  our  author  on  all 
occasions  shows  himself  to  be,  assigning  not  merely  a  place  in 
his  verse,  but  the  most  honourable  place  of  all,  to  a  word  which 
not  only  adds  nothing  to  the  sense — for  who  does  not  know 
without  being  told  that  the  cinerks  of  Aeneas's  meorum  are 
"Ilian?  —but  introduces  so  much  ambiguity  into  the  verse  as  to 
lead  even  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  astray,  nay,  so  far  astray  that 
each  of  those  commentators  assigns  to  the  verse  a  meaning  as 
widely  different  from  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  the  other 
as  it  is  from  the  right  one.  See  Rem.  on  "sequar,"  4.  384  ; 
and  on  "  illius  noetis,"  361,  supra. 

NeC  tela  NEC  ULLAS  VITAVISSE    VICES    DANAUM  :  "  I  did  not 

shun  to  do,  was  not  shy  of  doing,  anything  I  could  against  the 
Danai  through  fear  of  anything  the  Danai  might  do  to  me  in 
return."  In  other  words  :  "  I  used  my  weapons,  all  my  art, 
skill,  and  strength  against  the  Danai,  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  to  myself  ;  I  did  my  worst  against  the  Danai,  not 
fearing  their  worst."  That  this  is  the  precise  and  at  the  same 
time  the  full  and  complete  meaning  of  the  passage  is  shown  by 
Silius's  only  too  undisguised,  too  palpable  imitation  (6.  113) : 

.    .     .     "  teStor,  mea  numina,  Manes, 
dignam  me  poenae  trnn  notilitate  patemae 
atrage  hoatis  qaaeaisae  necem,  ni  tristia  letmn, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoqiie  fata  negassent," 

where  "  tester  Manes  me  strage  hostis  quaesisse  necem  "  is  pre- 
cisely the  sentiment  expressed  in  our  text,  viz.,  "  testor  vos 
ILIACI  ciNERES  me  non  vitavisse  sed  manu  meruisse  mortem." 
The  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  perfect  in  every  particu- 
lar. Aeneas  invokes  the  friends  who  had  fallen  beside  him,  to 
witness  that  he  had  not  consulted  his  own  safety,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  dared  and  provoked  the  enemy  to  the  utmost,  and 
was  only  saved  by  its  being  the  will  of  fate  that  he  should  not 
then  die.  Silius's  hero  invokes  the  Manes  to  witness  that  he 
had  by  slaughter  of  the  enemy  provoked  an  honourable  death, 
and  would  certainly  have  perished  had  the  fates  not  denied  him 
that  favoiu-.     It  is  impossible  for  parallel  to  be  more  perfect,  or 
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meaning  more  ceiiain  in  botli  places.  Testor  corresponds  to 
"testor;"  iliaci  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum,  to  "mea 
mimina,  Manes  ;"  non  vitavisse,  to  "  quaesisse  ;"  tela  and 
ULLAS  VICES  DANAUM,  to  "  necem  ;"  meruisse  manu,  to  "  strage 
hostis ;"  SI  fata  euissent,  to  "  ni  fata  negassent ;"  and  caderem, 
to  "  letum." 

The  sentiment  to  whicli  Aeneas  gives  utterance  is  exactly 
that  which  was  to  be  expected  from  him  under  the  circum- 
stances. How  was  he  to  account  for  his  own  escape,  for  his  being 
there  alive,  well  and  unhurt  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  Dido  at  a 
great  entertainment,  over  the  bottle,  as  we  say  in  English  ?  The 
stratagem  of  putting  on  the  armour  of  the  Greeks  slain  by  him 
and  his  little  party  had  failed,  and  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
infuriated  numbers.  Choroebus,  Eipheus,  Hypanis,  Dymas,  and 
Pantheus  had  just  fallen  at  his  side ;  how  did  he  escape  himself? 
Dido's  eyes  asked,  and  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  company, 
did  he  run  for  it  ?  He  could  not  but  explain,  and  what  other 
explanation,  unless  he  had  brought  his  mother  to  his  help,  and 
she  had  to  be  reserved  for  a  still  more  urgent,  more  extreme 
peril  to  come  by-and-by  ?  What  other  explanation  was  possible 
than  that  the  fates  would  not  permit  it  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there 
must  be  no  hiding,  no  shrinking  from  danger  on  his  part ;  there 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  daring,  daring  even  to  the  death,  to 
desperation  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  no  boasting,  no 
"  twenty  men  in  buckram  killed  with  his  own  hand."  How  was 
it  possible  to  hit  the  juste  milieu  more  precisely  than  with  this 
solemn  invocation  of  his  deceased  friends  to  bear  witness  that  if 
he  was  still  alive  it  was  by  no  fault  of  his  ;  that  if  he  survived 
that  fatal  hour,  it  was  not  because  he  had  shrunlc  from  doing 
his  duty,  but  because  the  fates  had  willed  that  he  should  not 
then  die,  had  preserved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  reck- 
less desperation,  from  the  reprisals  (vices)  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  had  provoked  to  the  last  and  utmost  ?  Compare  the  case  of 
Caesar — so  far  as  meriting  death  (albeit  in  a  different  manner) 
the  same  as  Aeneas's,  but  directly  opposite  to  Aeneas's  in  so 
far  as  Caesar  was  awarded  by  the  fates  the  death  he  merited — 
Lucan,  7.  594 : 
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.     .     .     "  humanum  ciilmon,  quo  cuncta  pvemuntiir, 
egreesus,  meruit  fatis  tarn  nobile  lotum." 

Vices. — Yicis,  vicera,  vice  (to  speak  first  of  the  word  in 
the  singular)  is  part  (in  the  sense  of  role),  move,  turn  (in  the 
sense  of  the  French  tour).  Compare  («),  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 
1.  370  : 

"  ut  puto,  non  poteris  ipsa  refcrre  vicem" 

["  you  will  not  be  able  of  yourself  to  return  him  his  move,  to 
play  the  same  part  towards  him  which  he  has  played  to  you" — 
the  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribution,  or  talio  being  wholly  absent 
from  "vicem"  and  contained  solelj^  in  "referre"].  (ft),  Ovid, 
ex  Panto,  2. 10.  U9  :      , 

"  hie  es,  et  ignoras  ;  et  ades  celeberrimus  al)sens  ; 
inque  Getas  media  yisus  ab  Urbe  venis. 
redde  vicem  ;  et  quoniam  regio  felicior  ista  est, 
illic  me  memori  pectore  semper  habe' ' 

["  return  me  my  move,  play  the  part  towards  me  which  I  have 
played  towards  you  " — the  notion  of  reciprocity  being  contained 
not  at  all  in  "  vicem  "  but  wholly  and  solely  in  "  redde  "].  (c), 
Auson.  Gratiariim  actio,  in  initio  :  "  Ago  tibi  gratias,  Imperator 
Auguste ;  si  possem,  etiam  referrem.  Sed  nee  tua  fortuna  de- 
siderat  remunerandi  vicem,  nee  nostra  suggerit  restituendi  facxil- 
tatem  "  (where  again  "  vicem "  is  simply  turn,  move,  rdle,  or 
2Mrt,  the  notion  of  reciprocity  or  repayment  being  confined  to 
"referrem,"  "remunerandi,"  and  "restituendi").  («f),  CatuU. 
Epith.  Pel.  et  Thetid.  68  (of  Ariadne)  : 

"  sed  neque  turn  mitvac,  ncquc  tuiii  flaitimtis  amictus 
ilia  vicem  curans,  toto  ex  te  pectore,  Theseu, 
toto  animo,  tota  pendebat  perdita  mente" 

[not  caring  what  "  turn  "  might  befal  her  cap  and  loose-flowing 
robe,  i.e.,  not  caring  what  might  happen  to,  what  might  become 
of,  her  cap  and  loose-flowing  robe],  (c),  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 
3.  665 : 

"  nee  nimium  vobis  formosa  aneiUa  ministret : 
saepe  vicem  dominae  praestitit  iUa  mihi" 

[performed  to  me  the^a?'^  or  7'6k  of  the  mistressj.     {./"),  Cio. 

HENRY,  AEKEIilKA,  VOI,.   II.  U 
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ad  Fam.  k-  5 :  "  At  illius  [TuUiae]  vicem,  credo,  doles  "  [the 
turn  whicli  awaits  her,  the  turn  she  has  to  undergo],  (ff),  Ibid. 
11.  18 :  "  Valde  et  meam  et  vestram  vicem  timeam  necesse  est" 
[the  turn  both  you  and  I  have  to  undergo] — the  last  thre«i 
heing  examples  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  "  vi- 
cem "as  in  the  preceding  examples,  there  is  yet,  on  account  o£ 
the  total  absence  from  them  of  the  "  referre  "  and  "  reddere  " 
of  those  examples,  no  notion  not  even  the  least  of  reciprocity, 
retribution,  or  talio. 

As  with  the  singular  so  with  the  plural  term.  As  long  as 
reddere,  referre,  or  equivalent,  is  absent  from  the  sentence, 
the  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribution,  ori  talio,  is  no  less  absent, 
no  matter  how  much  vices  may  be  present.  Compare  (ft), 
Ovid,  JM.  1.  G?5  : 

"  centum  luininibus  cinctum  caput  Argus  habebat : 
inde  suis  vicibus  capiebant  bina  qviietem, 
cetera  servabant,  atque  in  statione  manebant" 

["  rested  in  their  turns,  each  pair  in  its  turn" — no  notion  of  re- 
ciprocity, retribution,  or  talio,  there  being  no  reddere,  re- 
ferre, or  equivalent],     [i),  Ovid,  Met.  15.  237  : 

' '  haec  quoque  non  perstant  quae  nos  elementa  vocamus  : 
quasque  vices  peragant  (animos  adhibete)  docebo" 

["  what  parts  they  perform  " — no  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribu- 
tion, or  equivalent].     (J),  Ciilex,  208  : 

.     .     .     "  quis  meritis,  ad  quae  dclatus  acerbas 
cogor  adire  vices" 

["to  accost  bitter  parts,  to  address  myself  to  bitter  performances, 
actions,  roles,  moves" — still  no  re(^iprocity,  no  retribution,  no 
talio~\.  (le).  Quint.  Curt.  5,  24 :  "nee  immerito  mitiores  rices 
eius  [Fortunae]  expecto  "  [milder  tiu'ns  of  Fortune  than  her 
previous].     (I),  Stat.  Silv.  5.  2.  152  : 

' '  f elix,  qui  viiidi  fi Jens  coeptaque  iuventa 
durabis  quascunque  vices'' 

[will  endure  any  turns  whatever],  ivliile  the  notion  of  re- 
ciprocity, the  reciprocal  or  retribtitive  "turn"  makes  its  appear- 
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auce  the  moment  referre,  reddere,  or  equivalent,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  sentence,  as  (#t*),  Ovid,  Met.  lit..  35  ■' 

.     .    .     "  spernentem  sperne  ;  soqiienti 
redde  viccs^ ' 

[serve  your  pursuer  with  similar  turn,  /.  e.,  pursue  her  who  pm-- 
sues  youj.     (ti).  Prop.  4.  4.  57  (ed.  Hertzb.)  : 

"  ei  minus,  at  raptae  ne  sint  impune  Sabinae  : 
me  rape,  ct  alterna  lege  repeiidc  t-iirs" 

[repay  turns  according  to  the  Irx  iaJionis].  (o),  Claud.  Rapt. 
Pros.  1.  p.  198  (the  fates  addressing  Dis)  : 

.     .     .     "  qui  finem  cimctis  et  semina  praebes, 
nascendiqiie  cices  alterna  niorte  irpi'/idis" 

["  repayest  or  balancest  the  turn  of  birth  by  the  turn  of  death, 
balancest  birth  by  death  " — the  notion  of  returning  or  paying 
being  contained  notin  the  "  vices,"  but  in  the  "  alterna"  and 
"  rependis"].     (j»),  Petron.  cap.  89  (of  the  sons  of  Laocoon) : 

.     .     .     "  neuter  auxilio  sibi, 
uterque  fratri,  transtiiUt  pietas  riees. 
uterque  fratri  transtulit  pias  niccx." 

(q),  Sil.  9.  p.  137  : 

"iamque  inter  varias  Fortuna  utiinque  virorum 
altemata  vices,  iuceito  eluserat  iras 
eventu" 

[''  alternating  among  the  various  turns  " — the  alternation  being 
expressed  by  "altemata  "  arid  "  varias,"  and  the  turns  only  by 
'■  vices"]. 

The  first  conclusion  deducible  from  this  long  array  of 
examples  is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  vices, 
whether  in  the  singular  or  plural,  involves  no  notion  of  reci- 
procity, retribution,  or  talio — |[not  that  the  word,  whether  in 
the  singular  or  plural,  has  not  always  necessarily  a  referemve 
to  a  previous  or  future  vix  or  vices,  exactly  as  our  corre- 
sponding word  t)ini  has  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  reference 
to  a  previous  or  future  state,  bout,  or  turn  (or  some  state  or 
bout  or  turn  muf^t  have  preceded,  as  some  state  or  bout  or  turn 

1.5* 
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must  also  follow),  but  that  this  reference  is  general  and  inherent 
in  the  word  itself,  and  by  no  means  points  to  any  special 
and  particular  vix  or  state  or  bout  or  turn  which  has  pre- 
ceded or  is  to  follow,  as,  for  instance,  (1),  6.  535  : 

"  hac  vice  sermomim  roseis  Aui-ora  quadrigis 
iam  medium  aetherio  cursu  traieoerat  axem" 

\_not  with  this  interchange  of  talk,  or  alternate  speaking,  or 
dialogue  of  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus,  but  with  this  bout  of  talk, 
this  turn  of  talk,  viz.,  both  of  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus — ^the 
"  vice "  not  meaning  any  reciprocity,  or  alternation,  from 
Aeneas  to  Deiphobus,  and  from  Deiphobus  in  return  to  Aeneas, 
but  meaning  that  the  talk  of  the  two  persons  was  a  turn  or  bout 
as  contrasted  with  the  preceding  turn  or  bout  of  silence].  (IS\ 
Gear g.  3.188: 

.     .     .     "  inqne  vicem  det  mollibus  ora  capistris" 

[give  his  mouth  to  the  muzzle  for  a  turn].  And  (3),  Aeii. 
12.  501 : 

.     .     .     "  quos  aequore  toto 
inque  viccm  mmc  Tumus  agit,  nunc  Troius  lieros" 

[iiot  whom  Turnus  and  Aeneas  alternately  drive,  bui  whom 
Tumus  drives  for  a  turn  and  Aeneas  drives  for  a  turn — ^the 
alternation  being  contained  not  in  the  "  in  vicem,"  but  in  the 
"  nunc,"  as  appears  at  once  on  strildng  out  "  nunc  Troius 
heros,"  when  it  will  be  found  that  "  in  vicem  nunc  Turnus 
agit "  can  by  no  possibility  signify :  "  now  Turnus  alter- 
nately drives,"  can  only  signify :  "  now  Turnus  drives  for  a 
turn"]].  The  second,  that  vices,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
is  a  medium  wcabuliim  of  grammarians,  and  takes  its  colour  of 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  from  the  surrounding  text — is  good, 
Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  10.  Ifi ;  Auson.  Grat.  Act.  in  initio ;  Curt. 
5.  24;  bad,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  U.  5,  and  11.  18;  Culex,  208 ;  Stat. 
Silv.  5.  2 ;  indifferent,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  625;  15.  237.  Compare, 
also  the  expression  nce-verm,  and  the  modem  vice-roy,  vice- 
gerent, vice- chancellor,  vice-president,  vice-admiral,  &c.  And  the 
tbird,  that  vices  is  according  to  the  context  either  active  or 
passive,  expresses  either  the  tour,  turn,  part  or  move  which  one 
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person  or  thing  performs  towards  another  (as  Ovid,  Art.  Anuit 
1. 370 ;  Id.,  ex  Ponto,  3. 10.  i.9 ;  Auson.  Grat.  Act.  in  init. ;  Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  3.  665,  Met.  1.  625, 15.  23,  and  U.  35;  Prop.  4.  4. 
57),  or  the  tour,  tiu'n,  part  or  move  which  person  or  thing  suffers, 
of  which  person  or  thing  is  the  ohject  (as  OatuU.  Epifh.  Pel.  et 
T/tefld.  60;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  U-  5,  and  11.  18;  Cn/ex,  208;  Stat. 
Silr.  5.  2). 

Applying  to  our  text  these  conclusions  as  established  princi- 
ples, we  perceive  at  once  that  vices  is  neitUer  with  Servius, 
Heyne,  and  Mitscherlich,  "  pugnas,  quia  per  vioissitudinem  pug- 
nahatur"  (Serv.  ed.  Lion),  "fortunae,  casus,  et  quidem  h.  I. 
pugnae,  quae  ut  vidimus  modo  secimda,  modo  adversa  fuerat" 
(Heyne),  "pugnam"  (Mitscherlich,  ad  Hor.  Carm.  U-lU-13, 
where  he  says :  "  copisim  ipsis  feci  caedem  a  me  factam  uMs- 
cendi ;  pugnam  hand  defugiendo,  ohtuli  me  ipsorum  idtioni") 
[for  how  can  that  he  vices  which  has,  not  merely  and  accord- 
ing to  Servius  himself  "vicissitudines,"  but  according  to  Claud. 
6  Cons.  Honor.  282  : 

,    .    .     ' '  hoc  aspcra  f  ati 
sors  tulerit,  Martisque  vices" 

[the  turns  of  Mars,  i.  e.  of  battle]  ;  Sil.  3.  12  (ed.  Rup.)  : 

"  hinc  omen  coeptis,  et  casus  scire  futures 
ante  diem,  lielHque  vices  novisse  pctebat," 

even  vices  ?  How  can  that  ie  vices  which  has  vices  ?  a  thing, 
one  of  its  own  characters  ?]  noi*  with  Burmann,  ad  Prop.  1.  13. 
10,  "poenas,"  so  to  explain  a'ices  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  assign  to  it  a  notion  (viz.,  that  of  retribution)  which  we  have 
just  seen  is  foreign  to  the  word  ;  nor  with  Thiel  and  Coning- 
ton,  "  cominus  pugnare,"  as  opposed  to  tela  ("  eminus  pug- 
nare")  ["Vielleicht  bezeichnet  tkla  das  eminus,  vices  das 
cominus  pugnare,"  Thiel.  "I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Thiel  is 
right  in  distinguishing  vices  from  tela,  as  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters, cominus,  from  missiles,"  Conington],  for  cominus 
pugnare  is  only  a  species  of  pugna,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  vices  is  not,  cannot  be,  pugna. 

What  then  is  vices  here  in  our  text,  if  it  is  neither  "pugnae," 
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y  ''poenae,"  nor  "comiims  pugnare  ?"  Why,  what  it  is  everj- 
y^'heve,  turns;  and  there  being  two  kinds  of  vices  (active  and* 
jiassive,  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  turns,  active  and  passive),  the- 
"\'TCES  which  Aeneas  assures  his  hearers  he  did  not  shun  are- 
active  VICES  ;  and — the  sole  subject  treated  of,  the  sole  picture 
before  us  being  th^t  of  Aeneas  on  the  one  side  and  the  eneniv 
on  the  other — the  active  aices',  the  active  turns,  which  Aeneas  did 
not  shun  are  those  of  the  enemy,  the  manoeuvres,  no  matter  of 
what  kind  (ullas)  ,  directed  against  him  by  the  enemy,  the  Danai ; 
the  turns  the  enemy,  the  Danai,  might  serve  him,  vices  danaum, 
ui.LAS  vices  danal  ji  ;  exactly  as,  verse  572,  "  poenas  Danaum 
.  .  .  praemetuens,"  where  not  only  is  the  structure  the  same  as 
in  our  text  ("praemetuens  poenas  Danaum"  the  same  as  vha- 
MSSE  VICES  DANAt'M,  "Danaum"  being  in  both  the  same  causal 
genitive  as  it  is  called),  but  "praemetuens"  is  as  near  as  may 
be  identical  in  sense  with  vitavisse,  "  Danaum"  absolutely 
identical  with  daxau.m,  and  "poenas,"  except  that  it  implies 
retribution,  the  exact  representative  of  vices,  nay,  so  exact  a 
representative  of  vices  as  to  be  the  very  term  by  which  that 
word  is  commonly  interpreted  ;  and  where,  still  further  and  as 
if  to  complete  the  parallelism,  the  object  of  the  verb,  the  object 
of  the  fearing,  is  double,  divided  into  "  poenas  Danaum"  audits 
explanation,  "  coniugis  iras,"  as  in  our  text  the  object  of  the 
verb,  the  object  of  the  shunning,  is  double,  divided  into  tela 
and  its  explanatory  aices  danaum. 

But  what  need  of  this  or  other  more  or  less  imperfect  parallel 
to  illustrate  a  text  when  we  have  a  little  further  on  Aeneas'^ 
own  exposition  ?     Let  us  hear  Aeneas  himself,  verse  726 : 

"  et  mc,  quern  dudum  non  ulla  iniecta  movebant 
tela,  neqiie  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 
nunc  omnes  ten-ent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omnis, 
susponsum  ct  pariter  eomitique  onerique  timenteni," 

"  and  me  whom  a  short  while  ago  no  weapons  of  any  kind  flung 
against  me,  no  bands,  no  detachments  of  the  opposite  host, 
moved  at  all,  now  every  breath  of  air  terrifies,  every  sound 
excites ;"  as  if  he  had  said :  "  me  who  so  lately  shunned  neither 
weapons  nor  any  tiu-ns  the  Danai  might  serve  me,  me  who  but 
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for  the  fates  had  died  the  death  my  daring  merited,  every  breatli 
of  air  now  terrifies,  every  sound  excites" — the  second  passage 
being  as  plainly  as  possible  a  recast  of  the  first,  a  recast  in 
which  the  subjects  "non  uUa  iniecta  tela  "  and  "  ueque  adversr) 
glonierati  ex  agmine  Grraii  "  represent  the  objects  nec  tela  kec 
iJLLAS  VICES  DANAUM  of  the  first,  and  in  which  the  object  "me" 
is  the  identical  subject  me  suhauditum  of  the  first,  and  the  verb 
"  movebant"  the  reciprocal  or  correlative  of  the  vitavisse  of  the 
first. 

Eiight,  I  am  told,  all  right ;  with  the  single  exception  that 
"  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii  "  represents  vices  under- 
stood in  its  particular  sense  of  excubiae,  who  ai-e  relieved  per 
vices  or  keep  guard  vicibus,  much  more  exactly  than  it  repre- 
sents vices  in  its  general  sense  of  turns,  changes,  or  parts,  an 
objection  to  which  my  reply  is  (1),  that  vices  in  the  sense  of 
the  men  themselves  is  quite  too  technical  and  special,  fitter  for 
prose  than  poetry.  (tS),  That  vices  in  the  sense  of  the  men 
themselves  limits  too  much  the  daring  of  Aeneas,  confines  it  to 
men  who  are  rather  on  the  defensive  tlian  on  tlie  offensive,  falls 
far  short  of  the  "adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii,"  the  hands 
of  Graii,  of  the  correlative  passage.  (3),  That  the  expression 
■where  used  by  our  author  elsewhere  is  alwaj's  used  in  its  general, 
never  in  its  technical  and  special  sense,  not  even  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  hand  is  excubiae,  as  9.  174  : 


9.  221 ; 
9.  164 ; 


omnis  per  muros  legio,  sortita  pericliim, 

excubat,  exercetque  vices  quod  cuique  tueiidum  est ; 

.     .     .     ' '  vigiles  simul  excitat ;  ilU 
Buccedunt  servantque  i 


"  discurrunt,  variantque  vices,  fusique  per  herliam 
indulgent  vino,  et  vertunt  crateras  ahenos  ;" 


in  not  one  of  which  examples  is  there  any  ambiguity,  nor  can 
"  vices"  be  understood  to  mean  the  guards  themselves.  (4),  That 
Alcimus  Avitus  in  a  passage  very  appaiently  imitated  from  our 
text,  a  passage  in  which  we  have  not  only  vices  but  vices  con- 
tra-distinguished as  in  our  text  from  tela,  uses  the  word  not  in 
its  technical  and  special,  but  unequivocally  in  its  general  sense, 
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Tram.  Mar.  Ruhr.  {Poem.  5.  5^.2) : 

"  plebs  trepidat  oonclusa  loco,  finemque  sequenti 
expectat  pavefacta  die,  non  tela  nee  ullas 
bellorum  molita  vices,  sed  voce  levata 
vatibus  insistens." 

And  lastly  (3),  that  however  usual  at  the  gates  are'excubiae 
or  bands  of  men  keeping  guard  vioibus,  or  per  vices,  and 
therefore  sometimes  curtly  denominated  vices,  such  vices  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  here  in  the  middle  of  the  city — see  verse 
359  :  "  mediaeque  tenemus  urbis  iter." 

YicES  DANAUM,  as  "  pocnas  Danaum,"  2.  572  (see  above) ; 
"  reliquias  Danaum,"  1. 34.  A  writer  less  ambitious  of  strength 
and  novelty  of  expression  would  no  doubt  have  used,  with  Alci- 
mus  Avitus  just  quoted,  the  ordinary  expression,  vices  belli. 

The  construction  is  vices  danaum,  not  danaum  manu, 
because  this  latter  construction  leaves  vices  altogether  without 
specification,  without  so  much  as  the  slightest  intimation  what 
kind  of  VICES  is  meant,  an  omission  which  not  even  the  advo- 
cates themselves  of  that  most  perverse  construction  have  at- 
tempted by  any  explanation  to  supply :  Peerlkamp — although 
discussing  at  some  length  the  respective  merits  of  caderem 
manu  and  mekuisse  manu,  and  treating  at  full  of  vices  da- 
naum— saying  no  word  at  all  of  his  widowed  and  lonely  vices  ; 
Ladewig,  Weidner,  and  Eibbeck  treating  her  with  no  less  dis- 
respect ("  Es  ist  zu  construiren :  et,  si  fata  fuissent,  ut 
danaum  manu  caderem,  meruisse  me,  ut  eorum  manu  cade- 
rem," "Weidner.  "Manu  est  mit  caderem  zu  verbinden ;  die 
construction  ist:  et  meruisse,  ut  manu  danaum  caderem,  si 
FATA  fuissent  (namlich,  ut  caderem),"  Ladewig,  1867.  "Da- 
naum ad  MANU  pertinere  vidit  Peerlkampus,"  Eibbeck).  Da- 
naum belonging  as  we  have  just  seen  to  vices,  not  to  manu, 

UT     CADEREM     of    COUrSC    bcloUgS    to    SI    FATA    FUISSENT,     not    to 

meruisse,  and  the  punctuation  is :    vitavisse   vices   danaum 

ET SI    FATA    FUISSENT    UT   CADEREM MERUISSE    MANU    (viz.    lit 

caderem). 

YiTAVissE  VICES,  avoidcd  turns,  in  the  sense  of  tours,  evil 
turns,  as  Aen.  3.  367 :  "  pericula  vito"  [avoid  dangers^. 
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Meruisse  MANtT  is  expletory  of  nec  tela  nec  ul.  vit.  vie. 
DAN.,  not  only  did  not  avoid,  but  even  hraved  death. 

Meruisse  {suhaud.  id  ipsum),  viz.,  ut  caderem,  in  other 
■words,  MERUISSE  necem,  caedem :  compare  Luc.  2.  108  (of 
chUdreii  butchered)  : 

"  ciimine  q^iio  parvi  caedem  potuoro  mereri  ?" 

Manu,  with  my  hand,  i.  e.  tvith  my  sword ;  meruisse  manu, 
earned  my  death  irith  my  sword,  i.  e.  by  fighting ;  exactly  as, 
2.  645 :  "  manu  mortem  inveniam,"  find  death  with  my  hand, 
i.  e.  with  my  sword  =  by  fighting ;  6.  434 :  "  letum  peperere 
manu,"  procured  death  for  themselves  with  their  own  hand,  i.e.  with 
their  swords ;  Sil.  2.  705 :  "  optabit  [Hannibal]  cecidisse  manu," 
to  have  fallen  hy  the  sword,  to  have  died  fighting.  In  like  manner, 
Sil.  7.  323  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  inter  equos,  interque  viros,  interque  iacebat 
capta  mamt  spolia  et  rorantia  caede  Maraxes," 

spoils  taken  hy  fighting,  by  the  sword.     SU.  1.  160  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  primus  inire  manu,  postremus  ponere  Martem,'' 

the  first  to  enter  the  battle  icith  his  sword,  i.  e.  fighting. 
Tardus,  lame,  limping.     Compare  Propert.  2.  1.  59  : 

"  tarda  Philoetetae  sanavit  crura  Maehaon." 

Catull.  36.  3  : 

"  nam  sanctae  Veneri  Cupidinique 

Tovit 

electissima  pessimi  poetae 
scripta  tardipedi  deo  daturam 
infelicibus  ustulanda  lignia.'' 

YocATi  belongs  to  divei.limuk,  the  direct  thread  of  the 
narrative  being  interrupted  at  inde,  in  order  to  explain  (in  the 
two  intercalary  lines  iphitus  .  .  .  ulixi  :  see  Eem.  on  5.  704 ; 
6.  743,  880)  who  the  people  are  to  whom  the  word  divellimvr 
applies. 
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442-458. 

POSTBSQUE CULMINIS 


VAS.  LJECT. 
TECTA   (vs.  445)  m  Servius  ;   P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heias. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. 

'IOTA  III  Voss  ;  Ribbeck. 


,  POSTESQUE    SUB    IPSOS    NITTJNTUK    GRADIBUS. "  Cum  SCALAE 

memoratae  sint,  '  gradus'  vix  alii  esse  possunt  qtiam  scalarum," 
Heyne,  Conington,  Kappes,  erroneously,  as  I  think.  First, 
because  particular  mention  of  the  steps  or  rounds  of  the  ladders 
was  unnecessary,  the  ladders  themselves  being  flights  of  steps ; 
particular  mention  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  from  being  conceived 
to  be  on  the  level  of  the  ground.  Secondly,  because  it  is  not  at 
the  door  the  scaling  ladders  would  be  applied,  but  on  the  con- 
trary an  attiempt  would  be  made  by  some  to  break  in  the  door 
(as  we  find  was  actually  done,  verses  469  et  seqq.),  while  others 
were  scaling  the  walls.  And  thirdly,  because  a  double  contest 
is  plainly  described,  one  at  the  door,  in  the  words  obsessumque 

ACTA  TESTUDINE  LIMEN  ;  POSTESQXJE  SUB  IPSOS  NITUNTUR  GEADI- 
JiUS  ;     ALII    STMCTIS    MUCRONIBUS     IMAS     OBSEDERE     FORES,     HAS 

SERVANT  AGMiNE  DENSO  ;  the  Other,  that  of  the  party  scaling  the 
walls,  in  the  words  haerent  parietibus  scalae;  clipeosque 
AD  tela  sinistris  protecti  obiiciunt,  prensant  fasttgia 
dextris.  By  the  alternate  mention  of  the  fight  at  the  door 
and  of  the  attack  of  the  scaling  party,  and  then  again  of  the 
fight  at  the, door  and  the  attack  of  the  scaling  party,  the  atten- 
tion of  Aeneas's  audience  and  Virgil's  readers  is  kept  divided 
between  the  two  combats  which  are  going  on  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  field  of  view,  not  fixed  on  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  effect  is  most  happy,  except  so  far  as  marred 
by  the  inaptitude  of  the  reader.  But  where  is  the  fine  writer, 
where  ever  was  the  fine  writer,  who  has  not  suffered  from  the 
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fault  of  his  reader  ?  Where  ever  was  the  superior  mind  which 
could  either  elevate  the  minds  of  bystanders  to  its  own  level,  or 
debase  itself  to  theirs  ? 

NiTiiNTUU  GRADiBUS  :  literally,  cificoid,  go  upimrd  by  the 
steps;  less  literally,  mount  the  steps.  Nituntuh  does  not  express 
any  struggle  with  those  defending  the  palace,  or  any  other 
exertion  than  that  of  mounting  the  steps.  Compare  Tacit.  Hid. 
3.  71  :  "Hie  ambigitur,  ignem  teotis  oppugnatores  iniecerint, 
an  obsessi,  quae  crebrior  fama  est,  quo  niteiitcs  ao  progresses 
depellerent,"  where  "nitentes"  is  those  who  u-ere  ascending,  going 
iipivards,  mounting.  ■ 

Gradibus,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  as 
1.  452  :  "  aerea  cui  gradibus  stirgebant  liinina." 

TURRES  AC  TECTA  DOMORIT.M,  &C.     "  TeCTA  ;    CULMINA.    TeCTA 

participiimi  est ;  aut  eandem  rem  bis  dixit,"  Servius.  "  Docte 
pro  ipso  tecto  iisque  rebus  quibus  superior  domus  pars  tegitur, 
h.  e.  tegulis,"  Heyne.  I  look  upon  turres  ac  tecta  as  the 
proper  object  of  convelluxt,  and  domorum  culmina  as  the 
explanation  of  turres  ac  tecta,  as  if  he  had  said,  "the  turres 
and  TECTA  which  are  the  tops  of  the  palace,  the  turres  and 
tecta  which  together  constitute  the  culmina  of  the  palace." 
See  verse  466,  where  one  of  these  turres  is  again  found  in 
company  with  tecta : 

"  tiii-rim  in  praecipiti  stantem  summisque  sub  astra 
eductam  tectis." 

AuRATASQUE  TRABES,  &e.,  DEvoL'N  UNT.  Compare  Tacit. 
Hist.  3.  71  :  "  ambustasque  Oapitolii  fores  penetrassent,  ni 
Sabinus  revulsas  undique  stafuas,  decora  maiorum,  in  ipso  aditu, 
"\ace  muri,  obiecisset." 

Has  SERVANT  AGMiNE  DENSO. — Not  guard  (which  were  cus- 
todiunt),  but  remain  beside,  keep  post  beside,  keep  station  beside; 
exactly  as  2.  711  :  "longe  servet  vestigia  coniux"  [not  at  all 
guard  in  the  sense  oi  protect,  but  keep  «*]  ;  2.  567  : 

1  ..."  quum  limina  Vestae 

servaiitem,  et  tacitam  secreta  in  sede  latentem 
Tyndarida" 

[not  at  all  guarding,  but  keeping  close  to,  not  stirring  from^. 
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The  Greek  (pvXaaau)  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  Horn. 
Od.lO.iSJ^: 

01  K€t>  01  ficya  Siofia  <pv\a<T(Toiiiei>  Koi  avayKij 

[not,  with  Clarke  and  Damm,  cmtodiamus,  but  (Anglice)  keep 
{the  house),  i.  e.  remain  in  [the  house)]  ;   Od.  5.  208  : 

tvdaSe  audi  fievccv  txvv  €/toi  To5e  Scv/ia  {ftvKaCffo is 

[not,  with  Clarke  and  Damm,  custodires,  but  keep  [the  house), 
remain  inside  {the  house)]. 

LiMEN  ERAT  ...  A  TERGO. — The  structure  is :  a  tergo  erat 

LIMEN,  CAECAEQUE  FORES,    ET    PERVIUS  USUS  TECTORUM  INTER  SE 

PRiAMi,  posTESQTJE  RELiCTi ;  and  the  meaning :  at  the  rere  [of 
the  building]  was  an  entrance  through  an  abandoned  secret 
door  of  communication  between  the  besieged  building  and  the 
other  buildings  of  which  Priam's  palace  consisted.  Compare 
Sil.  11.  316 : 

"  postquam  posse  datum  meclitata  apeiire,  novosquo 
pandere  eonatus,  ct  liber  parte  rclicta 
tectorum  a  tergo  patuit  locus" 

["  after  a  place  opened  to  him  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  building 
behind  {i.  e.  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  rere  of  the  building), 
where  he  might  freely  explain  his  purpose "].  The  true  struc- 
ture seems  never  even  so  much  as  once  to  have  crossed  the  mind 
either  of  Heyne,  or  Wunderlich,  or  Thiel,  or  Peerlkamp,  or 
Conington,  all  of  whom  join  a  tergo  with  relicti,  and  the 
second  of  whom  is  so  little  satisfied  with  the  best  he  can  make 
out  of  the  words  as  to  wish  them  at — "  vellem  abessent." 

A  tergo,  at  the  rere.  Compare  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17.  5  :  "A 
tergo  cavaedium,  porticum,  aream."  Ibid.  15:  "cingitur  diaetis 
duabus  a  tergo."  Ibid.  21  :  "  A  pedibus  mare,  a  tergo  viUae, 
a  capite  silvae." 

Postes  relicti,  an  abandoned  door,  i.  e.,  out  of  use.  Com- 
pare Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  1^6  : 

.     .     .     ' '  domus  excubiis  incustodita  remotis, 
et  rcsupinati  neglecto  cax Ains  postea." 

Tacit.  Annal.  13.  19:  "statim  relictum  Agrippinae  limen; 
nemo  solari,  nemo  adire."  Aeit.  o.  123:  "sedes  relictas." 
Georg.  Ij..l27  :  "  cui  pauca  relicti  ivigera  ruris  erant"  (where  Ser- 
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vius  :  "  deserti  atque  contempti").  And — exactly  parallel  to 
our  text,  both  in  sense,  syllables,  and  position  in  the  verse — 
5.  612  :  "  classemque  relictam  ; "  4.  82  :  "  stratisque  relictis  ;  " 
2.28:  "littusquerelictum." 

Pekvius  usua,  a  passage  not  merely  into,  but  through,  the 
building,  as  Liv.  10.  1:  "in  earn  speluncam  penetratum  cum 
signis  est ;  et  ex  eo  loco  obscuro  multa  vulnera  accepta,  maxi- 
meque  lapidum  ictu  ;  donee,  altero  specus  eius  ore  (nam  perciiiti 
erat)  invento,  utraeque  fauces  congestis  lignis  accensae." 

EVADO    AD  SUMMI   FASTIGIA    CULMINIS. Evado    (o-Vado), 

go  the  whole  way  through,  pass  over  the  entire  space  (whether  up- 
ward, dowmvard,  or  on  the  level),  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  far  side  : 
and  that  'wlietJier  physically,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  and 

12.  907  : 

"  nee  spatium  evasit  totum,  neque  pertulit  ictum ;" 

4.  685  :  "  sic  fata  gradus  emserat  altos"  [had  mounted  the  top- 
most step] ;  and  2.  531 : 

"  ut  tandem  ante  oculos  evasit  et  ora  parentum" 

(where  "  evasit"  is  came  the  ivhole  way — viz.,  the  whole  way  just 

described  "  per  tela,  per  hostes,  porticibus  longis  fugit,  vacua 

atria  lustrat" — into  the  very  presence  of  his  parents — see  Rem. 

ad  locum),  or  metaphorically,  as  in  Terent.  Adelph.  3.  U-  63  : 

.     .     .     "  verum  nimia  illaec  licentia 
profecto  evadet  in  aliquod  magnum  malum ;" 

audi  Andr.  1. 1.  100 :  "quam  timeo  quorsum  evadas,"  in  both 
which  passages  the  reference  is  to  the  ultimate  event,  the 
upshot.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  iKJiaivw,  as  Eurip. 
Med.  55 : 

eyto  yap  eis  tout*   eK^efirjK^  oKyijSoyos 
wa&*  ifxepos  ju*  viri^KBe  ytj  Te  Kovpaj^u 
Ac|ai,  /ioKovcrav  Sevpo,  5c<riro(vr)S  rvxas. 

Burmann,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  and  Foreellini, 
in  his  dictionary,  interpreting  evado  by  Uicendo,  transfer  to 
this  verb  a  meaning  wholly  foreign  to  it,  and  contained  only 
(incidentally)  in  the  context. 
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460-465. 

TURRIM  IN  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM  SUMMISQUB  SUB  ASTRA 
EDUCTAM  TECTIS  UNDE  OMNIS  TROIA  VIDERI 
ET  DANAUM  SOLITAE  NAVES  ET  ACHAIA  CASTRA 
AGGRESSI  EERRO  CIRCUM  QUA  SUMMA  LABANTES 
lUNCTURAS  TABULATA  DABANT  CONVELLIMUS  ALTIS 
SEDIBUS  IMPULIMUSQUE 


In  praecipiti  stantem. — Previously  to  an  oral  communication 
I  made  to  Forbiger  in  Leipzig,  in  1851,  and  the  publication  in 
1853  of  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage,"-  these  words  were  under- 
stood by  commentators  to  mean  in  a  high  situation  ("  In  alto, 
unde  quis  potest  praeceps  dari,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  In  editiore 
loco  positam,"  Heyne.  "  In  alto,"  Wagner.  "  In  alto  positam," 
Forbiger).  I  objected  first,  that  in  praecipiti — according  to 
the  use  made  of  the  word  praeceps  by  Latin  writers  (viz.,  to 
signify  not  high,  but  steep,  perpendicular,  from  whence  a  head- 
long fall  might  easily  occur) — was  not  in  a  high  position,  but  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  as  imlikely  that 
Virgil  would  inform  his  readers  that  a  tower  summis  sub  astra 
EDUCTAM  TECTIS  was  ou  a  high  situation,  as  it  was  Kkely  he 
would  inform  them  that  it  was  (where  it  must  have  been  or  it 
could  not  have  fallen  on  the' heads  of  the  besiegers)  on  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  perpendicularly  over  the  front  wall.  Since  the  period 
referred  to,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  opinion,  on 
the  contrary,  am  confirmed  in  it,  first,  by  the  conversion  to  it 
of  the  two  surviving  of  the  above-mentioned  critics,  viz.,  For- 
biger, who  with  his  usual  honourable  candour  observes  in  his 
edition  of  1852  :  "  in  praecipiti  stantem  prius  interpretatus 
sum  in  alto  positam,  coll.  luv.  1.  149,  '  omne  in  praecipiti 
vitium  stetit,'  i.  e.,  summum  gradum  assecutum  est ;  nunc  cum 
Henrico  explieo  in  extremo  margine  tecti  stantem,  ut  facile  im- 
]oelli  posset  in  hostium  capita,"  &c. ;  and  Wagner,  who — reticent, 
as  usual,  not  only  of  the  cause  of  his  change  of  opinion,  but  of 
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the  source  whence  his  new  light  is  derived — contents  himself 
with  the  laconic  gloss :  "in  crepidine  tecti,  unde  praeoipitari 
poterat  in  subeuntes ;"  and  secondly,  by  the  confirmation 
which  my  opinion  receives  no  less  from  the  very  passage  of 
Juvenal  rightly  understood,  on  which,  wrongly  understood, 
Forbiger  had  founded  his  previous  wrong  opinion — the  "  omne 
in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit"  of  Juvenal  meaning  not  "summum 
gradum  asseoutum  est  "  \_had  airired  at  the  toj)  step  and  could  r/o 
no  higher']  but  "  ad  crepidinem  ventum  est  "  \liad  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  could  go  no  farther^ — than  from  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  same  expression  where  it  is  figuratively  used  by 
Celsus,  2.  6  {"  in  piraecipiti  iam  esse  [aegrum]  denuntiat  [alvus] 
quae  liquida  eademque  vel  nigra  vel  pallida  vel  pinguis  est,"  in 
which  passage  "  in  praecipiti  "  is,  and  can  only  be,  on  a  preci- 
pice), and  of  "ex  praecipiti"  where  it  is  figuratively  used  by 
Horace,  Sat.  2.  3.  292  : 

.     .     .     "  casus  meclicusve  levarit 
aegrum  ex  praecipiti," 

in  which  passage  "  ex  praecipiti "  is  and  can  only  be  from  the 
■precipice. 

Conington's  translation  "  with  sheer  descent,  a  turret  high" 
is  not  English,  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  the  English,  scarcely 
any  even  to  the  Latin,  scholar. 

Q,UA  SUMMA  LABANTES  lUNCTURAS  TABULATA  DABANT  :    ichcre 

theturret  was  connected  loith,  and  easily  separable  from,  the  terrace 
on  the  top  of  the  paUce.  Heyne  and  Wagner  understand  summa 
TABULATA  to  mean  the  highest  storey  of  the  turret ;  but,  admit- 
ting that  the  turret  had  a  number  of  storeys,  the  Trojans  could 
not  have  attacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  storey  of  a 
turret  eductam  sub  astra,  without  ascending  the  turret ;  and 
having  ascended,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend  how  they 
could  precipitate  it  on  the  Grreeks,  without  precipitating  them- 
selves along  with  it ;  or  indeed,  how,  being  in  or  on  it,  they 
could  precipitate  it  at  all.  The  words  convellimus  and  im- 
PULIMUS  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Trojans 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  while  they  tore  up  the  turret 
altis  sedibus  {^from  its  high  seat,  viz.,  on  the  roof  of  the  palace), 
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and  pushed  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  besiegers. 
Stjmma  tabulata,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace  {solarium — 
see  "  Palais  de  Scaurus,"  15)  forming  the  roof  of  the  palace,  on 
which  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace  being  a  floor  {tafeU 
ioerk,  Germ.)  is  called  tabulata,  and  being  on  the  top  of  the 
house  is  called  summa. 

luNCTURAS,  the  connection  or  jointings  of  the  tower  to  the 
flat  terrace  on  which  it  stood. 

The  relative  positions  and  relationship  of  the  turris  and 
the  tabulata  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Servius,  ad  Aen.  8.  693, 
where  speaking  of  ship-towers  he  says :  "  Agrippa  primus  hoc 
genus  turrium  invenit,  ut  de  tabulatis  subito  erigerentur."  Add 
to  this  that  the  "turris"  on  the  roof  of  Priam's  palace  stood  per- 
pendicularly (in  praecipiti)  over  the  front  wall  of  the  palace, 
and  the  whole  picture  is  placed  before  the  mind  as  distinctly  as 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  place  it.  A  tower  on  the  roof,  serv- 
ing as  a  look-out,  watch-tower,  or  specula  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  sch/oss,  or  palace  ;  and  villas,  especially  when  tliey 
were  on  the  sea-shore,  were  furnished  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospect — see  Ovid,  Met.  1.  288  (of  Deucalion's  deluge) : 

' '  si  qua  domus  mansit,  potuitque  resistere  tanto 
indeiecta  malo,  culmen  tamen  altior  huius  ■ 

unda  tegit,  pressaeque  labant  sub  gurgite  turres." 

Plin.  Up.  2.17  (of  his  villa  near  Ostia)  :  "  Hinc  ^?«rm  erigitur, 
sub  qua  diaetae  duae ;  totidem  in  ipsa ;  praeterea  coenatio, 
quae  latissimum  mare,  longissimum  littus,  amoenissimas  villas 
prospicit."  Such  towers  ans  to  be  seen  even  at  present  on  the 
top  of  royal  palaces,  ex.  gr.,  of  the  schloss  in  Dresden  and  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence,  the  tower  in  the  latter  instance 
being  very  striking  and  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only 
exceedingly  high — commanding  a  prospect  over  the  whole  city 
and  neighbouring  countVy,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  view  of  Florence  taken  from  whatever  quarter— but  is  built 
like  the  tower  of  Priam's  palace  perpendicularly  over  the  front 
wall  of  the  edifice.  More  remarkable  for  such  towers  than  per- 
haps any  other  European  city  is  the  city  of  Cadiz  :  see  Allije- 
meine  Familien-Zcifuiig,  Stuttgart,   1869,  p.  296  :  "  Die  schnur- 
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geraden  strassen  [viz.,  of  Cadiz]  sind  mit  marmor  gepflastert,  und 
urn  die  verschiedenen  prachtigen  platze,  welche  zu  promenaden 
angelegt  sind,  erheben  sich  viele  palastahnliche  gebaude  als 
zeugen  des  wohlstandes  und  reiohthums  der  bewohner.  Diese 
bauser  haben  alle  flache  dacher  und  jedes  derselben  ein  eigeu- 
tbiimliches  thurmchen  zur  umsckau,  mirador  genannt ;  von  wo 
aiis  man  eine  entziiokende  aussicht  auf  land  und  see  hat." 
Ford,  Handbook  for  Spain  (of  Cadiz)  :  "Ascend  the  Torre  della 
Vigia;  below  lies  the  smokeless  whitened  city,  with  its  miradores 
and  azoteas,  its  look-out  towers  and  flat  roofs,  from  whence  the 
merchants  formerly  signalized  the  arrival  of  their  galleons."  It 
is  most  probably  in  such  a  tower  on  the  roof  of  Agamemnon's 
palace  the  watchman  is  placed,  who  so  strikingly  opens  Aeschy- 
lus's  drama,  the  Agamemnon : 

Beoxis  fi-ev  aiTW  Toii/S'  airaWayriv  irovioy, 
ippovpas  ereios  fiTixos,  rjv  Kai/ieai^uevas 
areyris  ATpetSmv  ayxoBev,  Kvvos  iiKi\v, 
aarpoav  KoTotSa  vvKrepav  ofitiyvpitf. 

Compare  also  Hom.  Od.  k-  5^-4  •' 

Tov  5'  op'  airo  aKOiin]s  6iSe  ctkotos,  ov  pa  Kd9euTey 
Aiyiff6os  ioKo/jLTJTis  ayoav. 

Impulimus,  not  merely  pushed,  but  pushed  so  that  it  fell  orer, 
forward.     See  Eem.  on  8.  2{JiJ. 


HENllY,  AENEIDEA,    VOL.  11.  »" 
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469-475. 

VESTIBULUM  ANTE  IPSUM  PRIMOQUE  IN  LIMINE  PYRRHUS 

EXULTAT  TELIS  ET  LUCE  CORUSCUS  AENA 

QUALIS  UBI  IN  LTJCEM  COLUBER  MALA  GRAMINA  PASTUS 

ERIGIDA  SUB  TERRA  TUMIDUM  QUEM  BRUMA  TEGEBAT 

NUNC  POSITIS  NOVUS  EXUVIIS  NITIDUSQUE  lUVENTA 

LUBRICA  CONVOLVIT  SUBLATO  PECTORE  TERGA 

ARDUUS  AD  SOLEM  ET  LINGUIS  MICAT  ORE  TRISULCIS 


VAE.  LECT. 


\_punct.']  TEGEBAT,  KtJNC  III  P.   Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Brunok ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

\^pimct.'\  TEGEBAT ;  NTTKC  III  HejTie  ;  Wakef. 


VAS.  LECT. 
Ipunct.']  TERGA  ARDTJUS  III  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.;  If.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed.  1861);  Lad. 

Ipunet.']  TEEGA,  AKDUTJS  III  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.);  Voss;  Rib- 
beck  (arduos). 


Vestibulum. — The  vestibule  was  tmder  the  roof,  but  outside 
the  door  of  the  house,  as  appears  from  the  history  which  Statius 
gives  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  both  taking  shelter  from  the 
storm  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Adrastus  and  yet  outside 
the  door  and  not  discovered  there  until  the  doors  of  the  palace 
were  opened  {Theb.  1.  386,  U25,  ed.  Miiller)  : 

.     .     .     "  actutum  regia  cemit  [Polynices] 
vestibula ;  bic  avtus  imbri  ventoque  rigentes 
proiicit  ignotaeque  acclinis  postibua  aulae 
invitat  tenues  ad  dura  cubilia  somuos.' ' 


"  isque  [Adrastus]  ubi  progrediens  numerosa  luce  per  alta- 
atria  dimotis  adverso  limine  claustris 
terrjbilem  dictu  faciem,  lacera  ora  putresque 
sanguineo  videtimbro  genas,"  &c. 
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(iuALis  UBi  IN  LtJCEM  COLUBER,  &c. — I  doubt  if  the  almost 
dazzling  beauty  of  this  simile  considered  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent picture  is  more  to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitable- 
ness and  correspondence  in  every  particular  to  the  object  which 
it  illustrates.  The  serpent  has  lain  underground  inert  and  coma- 
tose, all  winter :  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until 
this  moment  appeared  before  Troy.  The  serpent,  newly  born 
in  the  spring,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  agile,  lifts  his  head  and 
breast  erect  towards  the  sun,  coils  his  folds,  and  plays  at  mora 
(i.  e.  micaiurd)  with  his  three-forked  tongue :  Pyrrhus,  no  less  in 
his  spring,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and 
flashes  in  the  brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  Pyrrhus  hitherto  concealed  and 
now  at  long  and  last  appearing  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
emphatic  position  of  the  word  nunc  (see  Rem.  on  verse  246), 
but  from  Sil.  Ital.  12.  6,  where  the  precisely  same  comparison 
is  applied  to  Hannibal,  all  the  winter  shut  up  in  Capua  and 
taking  the  field  again  in  summer  : 

.     .     .     "  ceu  condita  bruma, 
dum  Ehipae^  rigent  Aquilonis  flamina,  tandem 
evolTit  serpens  arcano  membra  cubili, 
et  splendente  die  novus  emicat,  atque  coruscimi 
fert  caput,  et  saniem  sublatis  faucibus  efiiat." 

The  structure  of  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  very  simplest. 
The  sentence  begun  at  qualis  being  broken  off  abruptly  at 
TEGEBAT,  and  a  new  sentence  begun  with  nunc  ;  and  in  lucem 
depending  neither  on  the  preceding  exultat,  nor  the  subse- 
quent convolvit,  but  on  the  verb  which  was  to  have  followed, 
if  the  author  had  carried  on  to  the  end  the  sentence  which  he 
has  left  unfinished  at  tegebat — a  dash  should  be  placed  after 
TEGEBAT  in  Order  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  structure.  See 
Eem.  on  Aen.  1.  9.20. 

The  punctuation  adopted  by  Brunck  and  Wagner  converts 
the  passage  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of  the  most 
awkward  and  perplexed  imaginable  (  "  Post  terga  distingui 
debuit  commate.  lungetida  enim  sunt  in  lucem  convolvit 
TERGA,"  Brunck.    "  Post  tegebat  commate  tantum  interpunxi; 

16* 
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tlistinxi,  Brunckium  et  cod.  Medic,  secutus,  etiam  post  terga  ; 
IN  LUCEM  autem,  eodem  Brunckio  auctore,  iungo  cum  verBo 
CONVOLVIT,"  Wagner  (Y.  L.  ad  edit.  Heyn.)).  Heyne,  though 
punctuating  better,  makes  by  his  interpretation  a  similar  hodge- 
podge of  the  passage  ("  In  lucem  trahendum  aut  ad  exultat 
aut  ad  CONVOLVIT ;  utrumque  parum  commode  "). 

TuMiDUM. — "TuMiDUM  appellat  serpentem,  non  quia  grami- 
nibus  tumet,  nam  hyeme  non  edunt,  et  Y.  illud  momentum 
describit  quo  ex  terra,  positis  excviis,  quasi  ad  novam  vitam 
redit  .  .  .  vides  talem  serpentem  non  posse  dici  ciho  tumidiun. 
Fame  potius  laborant,  ac  propterea  magis  timendi  sunt.  Tumi- 
DUM  ergo  appellat,  quia  ipsa  terra  sub  qua  serpens  latet  est 
tumida,  ex  quo  tumore  simul  serpentis  magnitudo  intelligitur. 
Ad  terram  retulit  Horat.  Epod.  16:  'nee  intumescit  alta  vi- 
peris  humus,'  "  Peerlkamp.  This  is  all,  as  I  think,  erroneous. 
Tumidus  is  the  epitheton  constans  of  serpents.  See  Ovid,  Mvf. 
1.  k.60  (Apollo  speaking)  : 

"  stravimus  innumeris  tmnidnm  Pythona  sagittis." 

Ibid.  10.  313  :  "tumidisque  afflavit  echidnis,"  with  which  com- 
pare Georg.  3.  U^l  : 

"  tollentemque  minas  et  caerula  eolla  tumentem 
deiice." 

Aen.  2.  381  : 

"  attoUeutem  iras  et  caerula  oolla  tumentein." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  tumi- 
i)UM  of  our  text,  to  have  recourse  to  mala  geamina  fastus  ;  nor 
indeed  is  the  serpent  tumidus  (or  tumens)  with  grass  at  all, 
but  with  poison,  as  Ovid  says,  Met.  3.  33  (of  the  Cadmean 
serpent) :  "  corpus  tumet  omne  veneno."  That  tumidum  is  the 
ordinary  epithet  of  serpents,  and  equivalent  ■  to  tumidum 
veneno  affords  so  simple  and  natural  a  solution  of  the  passage 
that  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  required  to  discuss,  much  less  to 
confute,  the  very  strange  dictum  of  Peerlkamp,  "  Tumidum 
ergo  appellat,  quia  ipsa  terra  sub  qua  serpens  latet  est  tumida, 
«x  quo  tumore  simul  serpentis  magnitude  intelligitur,"  still  less 
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to  show  by  argument  that  Horace  when  he  used  the  word  "  in- 
tumescit  "  in  his  sixteenth  Bpode  neither  had  our  author  in  his 
mind,  nor  meant  to  indicate  either  the  magnitude  or  the  tumes- 
cence of  his  vipers,  but  solely  to  express  the  intumescence  of  the 
ground  with  the  brood  it  was  about  to  produce,  an  intumescence 
similar  to  the  intumescence  of  the  womb  in  pregnancy. 

LiNGUis  MiCAT  ORE  TRisuLOis. — I  have  not  examined  any 
MSS.  respecting  this  passage.  Even  should  the  authority  of 
them  all  be  against  it,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  not 
accept  the  conjecture  of  Voss,  viz.,  ora. 


479-495. 


IPSE COMPLENT 


All  commentators  and  translators  divide  this  narrative  into  two 
distinct  parts,  making  a  new  paragraph  begin  at  at  domus  in- 
terior, and  considering  the  words 

LIMINA  PERKUMPIT,  POSTESaUE  A  CAHDISE  VELLIT 
ARllATOS 

as  descriptive,  not  of  the  actual  and  successful  bursting  in  of  the 
doors,  but  merely  of  an  attempt  to  burst  them  in,  which  attempt 
does  not  succeed  until,  verse  492, 

LAliAT  AlilETE  CUEHEO 
lANUA,  ET  EMOTI  PROOUMBUNT  CAKDINE  POSTES. 

Heyne's  words  are :  "A  cardine  vellit:  movet,  labefactat,  e 
cardine  ut  amoveat  annititur.  Nunc  enim  adhuo  de  conatu 
agitur." 

Now,  this  is  not  according  to  the  usual  method  of  Virgil, 
who  never  begins  with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  what  is  about  to 
happen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward  the  event,  but  on 
the  contrary  always  places  the  event  full  before  the  eyes  first, 
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then  sTTi^spyai^iTai,  and  explains  by  what  means  it  has  been 
brought  about,  and  then,  as  it  were  in  a  peroration,  recapitulates 
with  a  re-statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
first.  And  such  is  the  method  he  has  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of  Pyrrhus  and 
his  comrades,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses  vestibulum  .  .  . 
lACTANT,  he  informs  us  that  Pyrrhus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  head 
of  his  comrades  seizes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rumpit)  the 
doors,  and  forces  the  valves  from  the  pivots.  The  event,  i.  e., 
the  complete  and  successful  forcing  of  the  door,  is  thus  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment — required  successive  steps, 
which  the  poet  now  sets  about  to  describe  particularly.  First, 
mth  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts  a  panel  out  of  the  door : 

lAMaTJE  EXCISA  TRAEE  FIKMA  CATAVIT 
KOliOKA,  ET  INGENTEM  LATO  DEDIT  ORE  FENESTEAM. 

This  is  the  first  step,  and  is  attended  by  consequences  which  are 
described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the  second  step ;  the 
consequences  are : 

(1).  Al'PAKET  DOMUS  INTUS,  ET  ATRIA  LONGA  PAJTESCUNT  ; 

APPARENT  PRIAMI  ET  VETEEUM  PENETRALIA  KEBUM  ; 
ARMATOSaUE  VIDENT  STANTES  IN  LIMINE  PRIMO. 

(2).  AT  DOMCS  INTERIOR  GEMITU  MISEROaUE  TUMULTU 

MISCETUR,  PENITUSQUE  CAVAE  PLANGORIBUS  AEDES 
FEMINEIS  ULULANT  ;    PERIT  AUREA  SlUEBA  CLAMOR. 
TUM  PAVIDAE  TECTIS  MATRES  INGENTIBUS  ERRANT, 
AMPLEXAEaUE  TENENT  POSIES,  ATQUE  OSCULA  EIGUNT. 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  the  next  step 
follows : 

INSTAT  VI  PATRIA  PYRRHUS  J    NEC  CLAUSTEA 

viz.,  the  CLAUSTRA  in  which  he  had  already  made  the  opening 
or  window  with  the  axe — 

NEaUE  IPSI 
CUSTODES  SUFFEKRE  VALENT:  LAKAT  ARIETE  CREBRO 
lAKUA,  ET  EMOTI  PROCUMBUNT  CARBINE  POSTES 

[i.  e.,  the  battering  ram  is  brought,  and  the  doors  levelled  with 
the  ground) ;  and  thus  the  reader  is  put  in  full  possession  of  all 
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the  particulars  necessary  to  he  gone  through  (and  which  were 
actually  gone  through)  in  the  performance  of  the  act  described 
at  verse  480,  as  already  performed.  This  done  (and  the  perora- 
tion or  winding  up  made,  in  the  words  emoti  procumbunt 
CAEDiNE  posTES,  which  it  will  be  observed  are  only  a  stronger 
enunciation  of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  verse  480),  our 
author  proceeds  with  the  description  of  the  consequences  of  this 
fact : 

FIT  VIA  VI  :  RtlMPUNT  ADITUS,  PRIMOSaUE  TRUCIDANT 
IMMISSI  DANAI,  ET  LATE  LOCA  MILITE  COMPLENT 

[the  whole  body  o/Danai  burst  in,  butcher  all  they  meet,  and  fill  the 
house  tcith  soldiers^. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than  this  picture, 
nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgil's  usual  method  of  paint- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  confused  and  ill-imagined, 
nothing  less  like  Virgil's  usual  style  of  painting,  than  the  pic- 
ture divided  into  two  by  the  break  placed  by  commentators  and 
translators  atpRiMO,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph 

at  AT  DOMtJS  INTERIOR. 

The  editors  have  introduced  inextricable  confusion  into  this 
wonderfully  clear  and  distinct  painting  by  dividing  it,  as  just 
remarked,  in  the  very  middle,  viz.,  at  at  domus  interior,  into 
two  independent  parts,  led  into  this  fatal  error,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  word  at,  understood  by  them  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  action,  while,  in  fact,  it  does  no  more 
than  contrast  domus  interior  .  .  .  figunt,  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  apparet  .  .  .  limine  primo,  both  descriptions 
being  interposed  as  one  intercalation  between  lato  debit  ore 
fenestram  and  instat  vi  patria.  See  Eemm.  on  5.  704, 659  ; 
6.  743,  880. 

Pyrrhus.  Compare  the  exactly  corresponding  "  At  domus 
interior,"  1.  641,  where  at  again  serves,  not  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  action,  but  to  contrast  or  connect  the 
description  "  domus  interior  .  .  .  gentis  "  with  "  nee  minus 
interea  . . .  dei" — two  counterpart  or  matching  pictures,  inserted 
side  by  side  between  Aeneas's  introduction  into  the  palace, 
verses  635  and  636,  and  the  embassy  of  Achates,  verse  647. 
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Until  the  sign  of  a  new  paragraph  is  removed  from  at,  the 
whole  passage  from  ipse  inter  primos  to  complent  will  remain, 
what  it  has  always  been  up  to  the  present  day,  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion. 

Iamque,  following  the  two  verbs  in  the  present,  and  belong- 
iag  to  the  two  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense,  is  equivalent  to,  and  see 
how  much  he  has  done  already. 

Armatos  (verse  485),  "  those  already  mentioned,  verses 
449,  450,"  Conington.  No,  no.  Those  were  outside  the  door 
where  the  combat  was  then  going  on :  these  are  a  reserve  inside. 

PosTES  .  .  .  cakdine.  The  postes  of  the  Eomans  were  (a* 
clearly  appears  from  Lucr.  3.  370  : 

"  praeterea  si  pro  foribus  sunt  lumina  nostra, 
iam  magis  exemptis  oculis  debere  videtur 
cemere  res  animus,  sublatis  postibus  ipsia." 

Ovid,  Met.  8.  638  : 

"  submissoque  bundles  iutrarunt  vertice  postes." 

Stat.  Sih.  l.h-hk: 

"  sic  lanus,  clausoque  libens  se  poste  recepit" 

[the  door  being  closed,  i.  e.,  having  closed  the  door,  retired]) 
the  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  i.  e.,  having  two  valves 
meeting  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a  noun  plural.  These 
valves  were  not  fastened  either  to  a  door-case  or  to  the  wall  of 
the  house  or  building,  but  stood  in  the  opening  quite  detached, 
and  moved  on  pivots  (cardines),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into 
tlie  threshold,  the  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  postes  has 
passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  impaste:  "imposta, 
legname  che  serve  a  chiudere  I'uscio,"  Voc.  Delia  Orusca. 

LiMiNA  perrumpit. — While  the  singular  limen  is  the  sill 
properly  so  called,  the  plural  limina  in  the  general  use  made 
of  the  word  is  the  entrance,  whether  considered,  as  in  1.  452,  the 
mere  opening,  or  as  that  opening  filled  up  with  the  stop  or  im- 
pediment, the  fores.  It  is  necessarily  in  this  latter  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  our  text,  it  not  being  possible  perrumpere 
any  but  a  closed  or  stopped  up  passage.  The  same  word  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  verse  508,  "  convulsa  limina,"  not  the  thres- 
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hold,  not  the  open  entrance,  hut  the  closed  entrance,  the  postes, 
the  fores.     Compsire  Coripp.  de  Laud.  lustin.  1.  68  : 

"  et  iam  crebra  manus  veloci  concita  pulsu 
limina  quassabat  ductis  mimita  catcnis." 

Aekatos. — Let  the  reader  heware  how  he  applies  to  aera- 
tus  either  here  or  generally  elsewhere  the  ohservation  of  Kone 
[Sprache  der  Homischer  Epikei;  p.  192)  :  "  aus  erz  siud  die 
*  aeratae  catenae'  (Propert.  2.  16.  11),  aus  eisen  die  'ferrates 
postes'  'Hor.  Sat.  1.  k-  61;  Virg.  Aen.  7.  622),ah&r  weder 
aeneae  noch  ferreos  passte  in  den  vers."  That  the  doors 
of  Priam's  palace  are  described  hy  our  author  not  as  consisting 
of  bronze  ;,aereae)  but  as  plated  or  otherwise  strengthened  with 
bronze  (aeratae,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word),  is  sufficiently 
plain  from  the  terms  trabs  and  kobora  (terms  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  wood)  applied  to  the  same  doors,  in  the  very  next 
clause,  as  well  as  from  the  facility  with  which  Pyrrhus  hews  the 
said  doors  to  pieces  with  an  axe ;  also  from  the  "  auratas  trabes  " 
of  the  same  palace  only  thirty  lines  previously,  which  can  only 
be,  rafters  of  wood,  gilt  or  ornamented  tvith  gold.  Compare  9. 
463  :  "  aeratasque  acies  in  praelia  cogit  "  \jiot  troops  consisting 
of  aes,  but  troops  accoutred  in  aes]  ;  10.  886  : 

.     .     .     "  ter  secum  Troius  heros 
immanem  aerato  circumfert  tegmine  silvam" 

\_not  on  his  bronze  shield,  hut  on  his  shield  plated  or  otherwise 
strengthened  with  bronze]. 

ExciSA  TRABE. — "  Arbore,  ut  9.  87,  propinqua  scilicet  regiae, 
eaque  pro  ariete  utitur;  cf.  vs.  492,"  Wagner  [Praest.).  No, 
no  ;  TRABii  is  not  a  neighbouring  tree  cut  down  by  Pyrrhus  in 
order  to  be  used  as  a  battering  ram,  but  it  is  the  wood  (Grerm. 
holz)  of  the  door  itself,  which  wood  is  hewed  into  a  hole. 
Compare  6.  42 : 

"  excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingeus  I'upis  in  antrum," 

the  side  of  the  Euboean  rock,  not  taken  out  in  order  to  be  used, 
biit  excavated,  hollowed  out ;  and  so  in  our  text,  the  wood  of 
the  door  excavated,  hollowed  out  into  a  hole  by  cutting,  the  ab- 
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lative  explaining  the  manner  of  the  cavavit,  not  the  instrument 
with  which  the  cavavit  was  effected. 

At  domus  intekior. — At  contrasts  the  domus  interioe 
(observe  the  comparative  degree : /a^'^Acr  in),  and  what  is  there 
happening,  not  with  what  is  going  on  at  or  outside  the  door, 
/.  c,  not  with  the  bursting  in  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades,  but 
with  the  just-mentioned  domus  intus  (observe  the  positive 
degree:  just  inside),  atria  lonra,  penetralia  regum,  and 
ARMATOS  stantes  IN  LIMINE  PRiMO.  If  a  Contrast  between  what 
was  going  on  outside  and  the  bursting  open  of  the  door  had 
been  intended,  the  word  in  t  ere  a  would  have  been  added  to  at 

DOMUS  interior. 

Atria  longa  .  .  .  domus  interior  .  .  .  cavae  aedes. — The 
two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a  Roman  house  consisted 
(for  the  plan  is  taken  from  a  Roman,  not  a  Grecian  or  Asiatic, 
house)  are  here  indicated  with  great  distinctness  ;  the  front  part 
consisting  mainly  of  the  atrium,  in  the  words  atria  longa; 
the  inner  or  back  part,  the  cavaedium,  in  the  words  cavae 
aedes.  See  Becker's  Gal/us,  vol.  2.  The  double  expression, 
interior  DOMUS,  CAVAE  AEDES,  reduced  to  plain  prose,  becomes 
the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say,  those  surrounding  the 
cavaedium  or  inner  court. 

Aedes  ululant. — Compare  Soph.  Trachin.  W5  : 

Chor.     avoKoKv^aTO)  Sofios  fipeffriois  a\aKayais 

Coripp.  Johann.  6.  196 : 

.     .     .     "  ululatibus  augent 
ardua  tecta  aonos." 

Isaiah,  14.  31 :  "  Howl,  0  gate ;  cry,  0  city." 

Ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. — SiDERA,  uot  literally,  the 
stars,  but  figuratively,  the  ski/ — the  self-same  phrase,  "ferit 
aurea  clamor  sidera,"  being  used,  11.  832,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Camilla,  which  occurred  in  the  day  time.  From  sidera 
used  in  this  sense  comes  sidereus,  so  often  used  to  signify 
of  such  beauty  as  belongs  only  to  the  shj,  heaven,  or  celestial  objects. 

Aurea,  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than  ferit  or  sidera, 
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is  neither  of  the  colour  of  gold,  nor  of  course  of  the  material  sub- 
stance of  gold,  but  heantifiilly  bright  and  shining  like  gold;  as 
handsome  as  gold.  The  application  of  the  term  in  this  sense  to 
the  stars,  sky,  and  even  to  the  moon,  is  of  the  commonest.  Com- 
pare Hor.  JSpod.  17.  kO  : 

.    .    .     "  tu  proba 
perambulabis  astra  sidus  aitrcum." 

Aen.  3.  518: 

"  aiTuatumciue  auro  circumspicit  Oriona." 

Ovid,  Met.  13.  587  : 

"  omnibus  inferior,  qvias  sustinet  aureus  aether, 

diva  tamen  venio.'' 

Georg.  1. 1^31  :  "  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe."    Werner, 
die  Sohne  des  Thales,  th.  1,  act  4,  sc.  2 : 

.     .     .     "  wenn  morgen  sich  die  steme 
vergolden,  Philipp,  bin  ich  fern  von  dir." 

H.  Heine,  Neue  Gedichte : 

"  steme  mit  ieri.  goMnen  fusscben 

wandeln  droben  bang  und  sacht, 
dass  sie  nicht  die  erde  wecken, 

die  da  schlaft  im  schoos  der  nacbt." 

Eiickert,  die  Weisheit  des  Brahtnanen,  1 7.  k-k  • 

"  wozu  sind  all  die  stern'  am  himmel  nur  gemacbt  ? 
XDxK goldnem,  flitter  wol  zu  scbmuclen  unsre  nacbt." 

AuiETE  (verse  492).  — "  Nolim  accipere  proprie,  quippe 
quod  inventum  Troianis  temporibus  serius  est,"  Heyne.  To  be 
sure,  and  the  picture  presented  by  the  interpretation  of  Wagner, 
who  will  have  the  "  aries  "  to  be  a  neighbouring  tree  cut  down 
for  the  purpose  (trabe  excisa,  verse  481)  is  mere  caricature. 
Ariete  crebro,  frequently  repeated  push,  like  that  of  a  batter- 
ing ram.     Compare  Sil.  11.  889  : 

.     .    .     "  immissis  pars  caeca  et  concita  fronis 
arietat  in  portas  et  duros  obiice  postes" 

[batters  at  the  gates].     The  first  qualification  for  a  commenta- 
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tor  of  Yirgil  is  not  a  knowledge  of  Buttman's  Lexilogus,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry,  between 
literal  and  figurative,  between  body  and  soul.  It  is  easier  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  than  for  a  matter- 
of-fact  expositor  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  Virgil. 

Fit  via  vi. — Spoken  not  of  Pyrrhus,  but  of  the  whole  body 
of  Danai,  who  now  kumpunt  aditus,  &c. 


496-517. 


NON  SIC SEDEBANT 


NoK  SIC  . . .  ARMENTA  TKAHiT. — Compare  1  Chron.  11/..  11 :  "Then 
David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon  mine  enemies  by  mine 
hand,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters."     Schiller,  Brant  von 

Messina : 

"  jene  gewaltigeu  wetterbiiclie, 
aus  des  liagels  unendliohen  scMossen, 
aus  den  wolkenbriiclien  zusammengeflossen, 
kommen  finster  gerauscht  und  gesohossen 
reissen  die  bmckeu  und  reissen  die  damme 
donnemd  mit  fort  im  wogengeschwemme, 
nichts  ist,  das  die  gewaltigen  hemme." 

ViDi  HECUBAM  cENTUMQUE  NURUs. — "  Quiuquaginta  erant 
filiorum  uxores  s.  nurus,  ad  quas  accedunt  totidem  filiae," 
Wagner  (Praest.).  No  pupil  in  the  Kreutzsohule  could  have 
calculated  more  exactly,  or  been  more  sure  that  if  our  author 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  one  hundred  and  one  tongues 
and  one  hundred  and  one  voices,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
effect  what  he  could  not  eilect  {Georg.  2.  Ii.'2)  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  tongues  and  one  hundred  voices.  Servius,  less 
arithmetical  but  more  poetical  than  our  modern  commentators, 
amongst  several  guesses,  hits  by  chance  on  the  true  meaning : 
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"  finitus  est  numerus  pro  infinito."  The  hundred-handed 
Briareus,  the  hundred-gated  city  of  Thehes,  and  the  hundred- 
eitied  island  of  Crete  are,  as  well  as  the  still  more  famous  heca- 
tomb, examples  of  the  same  use  of  eKarov  and  centum.  Almost 
any  number  from  three  upwards,  especially  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
five  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  a  million,  may  be,  and 
is  frequently,  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Procubuere  (verse  505). — Observe  the  effect  of  the  em- 
phatic position  of  this  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and 
separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  complete  and  sudden  pause. 
Compai-e  "incidit,"  verse  467  ;  and  see  Rem.  on  2.  246. 

CONVULSAQUE    VIDIT    LIMINA   TECTOBUM. — CoNVULSA,  brokeu 

Tiolently  open,  hurst  open,  torn  doion,  torn  off  the  hinges.  Compare 
Plaut.  Amph.  U,  suppos.  (Grronov.) : 

' '  quis  tam  vasto  impete  has  fores  toto  convuhit  cardine  ?  " 

VMn.  Epist.  7.  19:  "ac  mihi  domus  ipsa  nutare,  convulsaqne 
sedibus  suis  ruitura  supra  videtur." 

Arma  diu,  &c.,  .  .  .  ciNGiTDR  (verses  509-511).  Compare 
Metast.  Regolo,  sc.  ult.  (Eegolo,  of  himself)  : 

.     .     .     "  Roma  rammente 
cie  il  suo  padre  6  mortal ;  che  al  fin  vaciUa 
anoh'  ei  sotto  I'acciar." 

Axe  (verse  512).     See  Rem.  on  6.  791. 

Laurus. — It  is  not  accidentally  or  indifferently  that  our 
author  places  the  laurel  ("  laurus  nobilis  ")  not  only  here  in  the 
court  of  Priam's  palace,  but  (7.  59)  in  the  court  of  Latinus's 
palace  also,  for  we  read  (Plin.  H.  N.  15.  30,  Sillig's  ed.)  : 
"  Laurus  triumphis  proprle  dicatur ;  vel  gratissima  domibus 
ianitrix  Caesarum  pontificumque ;  sola  et  domes  exornat  et  ante 
/mmfl  exoubat."  Compare  Dion  Cass.  53.  16:  kqi  ya/j  to  re 
[sXdfie  Avyovarngl  rag  Sa^vag  irpn  roii/  ^aaiXtiuiv  avrov 
TTpoTiOtadai.     Claud.  Hapt.  Pros.  3.  71/. : 

"  stabat  praeterea  luoo  dileotior  omni 
laurus,  virgineos  quondam  quae  fronde  pudica 
umbrabat  thalamos." 

Penates.— "  Aram  Penatium,"  Heyne,  following  Servius. 
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No,  but  the  house,  the  dwelling  ;  because  in  a  passage  which  may 
be  assumed  to  be  an  adumbration  of  that  before  us,  Martial 
(9.  61,  ed.  Schneid.)  describes  Caesar's  platanus  at  Corduba 
as  embracing  not  merely  the  "  Penates,"  but  "  totos  Penates," 
which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  tvhole  house: 

"  in  Tartessiacis  domus  est  notissima  terns,    . 

qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Baetin  amat, 
vellera  native  pallent  ubi  flava  metallo, 

et  linit  Hespeiium  braotea  viva  pecus  ; 
aedibus  in  mediis  totos  amplexa  Penates 

stat  platanus  densis  Caesariana  comis, 
bospitis  invioti  posuit  quam  dextera  felix, 

coepit  et  ex  ilia  crescere  virga  manu." 

Compare  Stat.  Silv.  1.1.2,  where  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domi- 
tion  is  described  as  "  Latium  complexa  forum ;"  also,  Stat.  Sik. 
1.  3.  59,  and  2.  3.  1 ;    and  especially  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3. 

"  stabat  praeterea  luco  dileetior  omni 
laurus,  virgineos  quondam  quae  fronde  pudica 
umhrabat  thalmnos." 

The  passage  being  thus  understood  (1),  a  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment is  obtained  not  unlike  that  of  Statius's  Silv.  3.  5.  58  : 

.     .    .     "  non  sic  Philomela  Fenates 
circuit  amplectms," 

a  tenderness  wholly  foreign  to  the  picture  of  the  laurel  em- 
bracing the  images  with  its  shadow ;  (2),  Virgil's  account  is 
made  to  tally  better  with  the  generally  received  tradition,  that 
Priam  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus  (Ovid,  Ibis, 

285: 

,    ,    .    "  ut  iUi, 
cui  niliil  Hercel  profuit  ara  lovis")  ; 

and  (3),  the  poet  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  reproach  that  only 
three  lines  later  he  describes  the  daughters  of  Priam  as  em- 
bracing with  their  arms  (amplexae)  the  self -same  object  which 
he  here   describes  the  laurel   as   embracing  with   its   shadow 

(tiMBRA  complexa). 

Hic  HECUBA  .  .  .  SEDEBAIJT  (vv.  515--517).     Compare  Mar- 
lowe,  Tamburlnine  (part  1,  act  5,  sc.  1,   Tamburlaine  to  the 
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virgins  who  come  forward  with  laurel  boughs  and  prayers  for 

mercy) : 

"  what,  are  the  turtles  frayed  out  of  their  nests  ? 

alas !  poor  fools,  must  you  be  first  shall  feel 

the  sworn  destruction  of  Damascus  ?" 

Aesch.  Suppl.  223  (Danaus  desiring  his  daughters  to  take  refuge 
at  the  altar) : 

.     .     .     ex  ayva  5'  eff^tios  as  vfKciaiwv 
i^effBe,  KipKwv  twv  ofioTrrepuy  ^o$o>, 
eX^pav  o/iaifiav  Kai  iiiaivovTwv  yevos. 

DivuM  AMPLEXAE  SIMULACRA  sEDEBANT.  Compare  Tacit. 
Annul.  3.  61:  "Liherum  patrem,  heUo  victorem,  supplicibus 
Amazonum,  quae  aram  insederant,  ignovisse"  ;  Thuc.  3.  28  ; 
Dem.  de  Corona,  31 ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  2. 


519-523. 

QUAE  MENS  TAM  DIEA  MISEREIME  CONIUX 
IMPULIT  HIS  CINGI  TELIS  AUT  QUO  KUIS  INQUIT 
NON  TALI  AUXILIO  NEC  DEFENSORIBUS  ISTIS 
TEMPUS  EGET  NON  SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  HECTOR 
HUC  TANDEM  CONCEDE  HAEC  ARA  TUEBITUR  OMNES 


Defensoribus  ISTIS. — "  Durch  den  plur.,  obwohl  von  einer 
person  zu  verstehen,  wird  der  begriif  fein  verallgemeinert,  um 
einer  harte,  die  man  sagt,  hiedurch  das  verletzende  zu  nehmen. 
IsTis  als  pronom.  der  2  person,  talibus  qualis  tu  es,"  Thiel, 
Grossrau,  Forbiger  (2nd  ed.,  1837),  and  (in  a  personal  disputa- 
tion I  had  with  him  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1847 :  see  Preface 
to  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage ")  Wagner.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  meaning.  The  "defensores"  of  which  Hecuba  speaks, 
and  which  she  says  are  not  the  defensores  required  by  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  are  not  Priam — Priam  being  but  ont^ 
person  could  hardly  be  "defensores" — but  the  weapons  wielded 
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hy  Priam,  the  weapons  which  it  alarms  Hecuba  to  see  Priam 
wield ;  and  the  picture  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the 
person  of  Priam  is  not  that  of  an  old  man  too  weak  to  defend 
with  arms  a  cause  which  might  have  heen  successfully  so  de- 
fended by  a  younger  and  stronger  man,  but  that  of  a  weak  old 
man  who  takes  up  arms  in  a  cause  in  which  arms,  even  although 
wielded  by  the  youngest  and  strongest  hands,  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  affording  help  or  defence — 

NON  TALr  AUXItIO  NEC  DEFENSOEIBUS  ISTIS 

TEMPUS  EGET,  NOU  SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFOBET  HECIOK 

and  there  is  no  resource  left  but  the  altar : 

HUO  TANDEM  CONCEDE  ;    HAEO  ARA  TUEUITUK  OMNES. 

The  identical   sentiment   is  repeated  in  the  very  next  book, 
verse  260  : 

.     .     .     "  nee  iam  amplius  armis, 
sed  votis  precibusque  iubent  exposcere  pacem." 

Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  203  (ed.  Schiitz)  : 

a/xetuoy  etrrt  travTos  eivett',  ta  Kopat, 
nayov  irpoffL^^LV  twj'S*  ayavitav  dearv, 
Kpuffffov  Se  irvpyov  ^ufios  apptjKTOv  ffoKOi, 

Heliodor.  8:   Evxhiq,  avK  aiTimg,  t^iXiovTui  TO  KpuTTov.     Stat. 

Tkeb.  k.  200  (ed.  Muller)  : 

"  '  non  haec  apta  mihi  nitidis  ornatibus,'  inquit, 
'  tempora,  nee  miserae  placeant  insignia  formae 
te  sine  ;  sat  dubium  coetu  solante  timorem 
fallere,  et  incultos  aris  adven-ere  crines.'  " 

Virgil,  J^OT.  6.  37: 

"  non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  speotacula  poscit. 
nunc  grege  de  intaoto  septpm  mactare  iuvencos 
praestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes." 

Ibid.  12.  156  : 

"  'non  lacrymis  hoe  tempus,'  ait  Satumia  luno  ; 
'aocelera,  et  fratrem,  si  quia  modus,  eripe  morti.'  " 

Shakespeare,  Coriol.  1.  2  : 

.     .    .     "  for  the  dearth, 
the  gods  not  the  patricians  make  it ;  and 
your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help." 
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Milton,  Comus,  611 : 

"  but  here  thy  s-n'Ord  can  do  thee  little  stead  ; 
for  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
he  those  that  queU  the  might  of  hellish  charms." 

And  for  the  precisely  opposite  picture,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  610 

(of  Procne)  : 

.     .     .     "  fletumq^ue  sororis 
coriipiens,  '  non  est  lacrymis  hie,'  inquit,  '  agendum, 
sed  ferro ;  sed  si  quid  hahes,  quod  vincere  ferrum 


Also,  not  very  dissimilar,  Claud,  in  2  Cons.  Stilich.  268 : 

.     .     .     ' '  non  spicula  poscit 
iste  labor ;  maneant  clausis  mine  sicca  pharetiis." 

Also  Lucan,  7.  87  (Pompey,  of  himself) : 

.     .     "  si  milite  Magno, 
non  duce,  tempus  eget,  nil  ultra  fata  morahor." 

Herodian,  1.8:  ov  Travriyvpit,eiv  aoi  Kaipog,  i<pr\,    Kofx/ioSe    vvv, 
ouSa  Oeaig  kui  sopraic  (jx^^^Z^^v'   siriKeiTai  yap  aov  roig  avvecri 

TO  TOV  HspSVVlOV  ^l^OQ. 

Defensoeibtjs.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  defensor  to  objects  devoid  of  personality.  In  two  of 
them,  the  objects  to  which  the  term  is  applied  are  actually,  as 
in  our  text,  arms.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  17 :  "  Sublicae  ad  in- 
f eriorem  partem  fluminis  obHquae  adigebantur ;  quae,  pro  pa- 
riete  subiectae,  et  cum  omni  opere  coniunctae,  vim  fluminis 
exciperent :  et  alia  [^u.  aliae?]  item  supra  pontem  mediocri 
spatio  :  ut,  si  arborum  trunci,  sive  naves,  fleiiciendi  opens  causa, 
essent  a  barbaris  missae,  his  defensoribus  earum  rerum  vis  minue- 
retur."     Claudian,  in  Eufin.  1.  79  : 

.     .     .    "  haec  [viz.  Megaera]  terruit  Herculis  ora, 
et  defensores  terrarum  polluit  arcus." 

Iscanus,  de  hello  Troiano,  6. 156  : 

,.     .     .     "  sed  tot  taedas,  tot  tela,  secundus 
Bustinet  Aeacides,  et  defcnsore  lahorat 
iam  fessus  clj-peo." 

Serenus  Samonicus  (ap.  Burm.  Poet.  Lat.  Minor.),  192 : 

' '  BUmma  boni  est  alaores  homini  contingere  visus, 
quos  quasi  custodes  defensoresqiie  pericli 
proSpiciens  sutmna  natura  locavit  in  arce." 

UEA'liY,  .VEXEIDEA,  yOL.  II.  17 
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By  tlie  same  figure  by  -which  (1)  Hecuta  calls  the  arms  wielded 
by  Priam;  (2),  Caesar,  the  sublicae-  of  a  bridge ;  (3),  Claudian, 
the  bow  of  Hercules;  (4),  Iscanus,  a  shield;  and  (5),  Serenus, 
the  eyes,  defensores,  defenders;  Ajax  caUs  the  sword  which 
he  has  set  upright  in  the  ground,  in  order  to  throw  himself  upon 
it,  a(^a')ivg,  executioner  (Soph.  Aj.  815) : 

0  fiev  (T(l>ayevs  i(TTT\Kiv,  r)  TOfiuraTos 
ysvoLT    aVj 

and  we  call  the  piece  of  furniture  which  defends  the  floors  of 
oiu'  rooms  against  the  fires  of  our  grates  fender,  i.  e.  defender, 
defensor. 

IsTis. — "  Talibus  quahs  tu  es,"  Thiel.  The  reference  is  as  I 
have  just  shown  not  to  Priam  but  to  Priam's  arms,  and  isTis  is 
not  contemptuous  but  simply  demonstrative :  those  arms,  exactly 
as  Cic.  de  Eej}.  1.  37 :  "^'sed  si  vis,  Laeli,  dabo  tibi  testes  nee 
nimis  antiquos  nee  uUo  modo  barbaros.'  L.  '  Istos,'  inquit, 
'  volo'  "  [those  are  precisely  what  I  tvanf]. 

Quae  mexs,  &c.  .  .  .  aut  quo  ruis  ?  By  a  division  of  the 
compound  question  quo  ruis  his  telis  into  its  two  com- 
ponents, quo  ruis  and  quorsum  haectela,  our  author  has 
secured  on  the  one  hand  that  free  sailing  room  for  his  verse, 
that  unconfined  space  for  dactyl  and  spondee,  for  which  we  have 
already  observed  him  to  be  always  so  solicitous;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  sufficient  place  for  ornament,  without  either  loading, 
embarrassing,  or  complicating  the  structure.  Had  he  been 
more  studious  of  brefity  and  less  of  ease  and  grace  and  orna- 
ment, of  the  fine  flow'  of  his  verse  and  the  richness  of  the 
thought  which  it  expressed,  he  had  contented  himself,  with 
the  single  compound  question :  quo  ruis  diris  his  cinctus 
telis?  or  quo  rtiis  his  cinctus  telis?  or  even  with  the 
bare  bald  quo  ruis  his  telis'?  and  Virgil  had  been  an  heroic 
Persius.  Less  studious  of  brevity  and  more  ,  of  ornamental 
richness  and  easy  flowing  verse,  he  had  perhaps  divided  the 
compound  question  into  three — whither  art  thou  rushing  ?  u-hij 
these  arms  ?  ichat  dreadful  thought  has  taken  possession  of  thy 
mind  ? — ^had  ornamented  not  merely  one  of  the  three 'divisions, 
but  the  whole  three,  and  Virgil  had  been  an  epic  Ovid. .  Divid- 
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ing,'  and  not  too  muoli  dividing,  the  question — into  two,  not 
three— our  author  has  obtained  sufficient,  not  too  much,  space 
both  for  ease  of  numbers  and  ornament  of  thought,  and  is 
neither  Persius  nor  Ovid,  but  VirgU — 

.     .     .     "  anima,  qualem  neque  oandidiorem 
terra  tulit ;  neque  cui  me  sit  devinctior  alter." 

The  very  next  following  verse  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner : 
NGN  TALI  AuxiLio  [tcmpiis  eget]  being  one,  and  nec  defensoki- 
Bus  isTis  TEMPTTS  EGET  the  other,  of  two  limbs  into  which,  for 
the  sake  no  less  of  ornament  and  variety  than  of  ease  of  com- 
position, the  pregnant  thought,  no  use  in  arms  now,  is  divided. 

AuxiLio.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  IS.  88  (Oycnus  to  Achilles, 
explaining  that  he  was  invulnerable,  not  by  means  of  his  arms, 
but  by  means  of  his  skin) : 

.     .     .     "  non  haec,  quam  oemis,  equinis 
f  ulva  iubis  cassis,  neque  onus  cava  parma  sinistrae  " 
aua>Uio  mibi  sunt ;  decor  est  quaesitus  ab  istis.  . 
Mars  quoque  ob  hoc  capere  anna  solet.     Eeinovebitur  omne 
tegminis  officium;  tamen  indestrictus  abibo," 

words  which — if  you  alter  "cernis"  into  cerno,  and  "mihi 
sunt"  into  tibi  erunt,  in  order  to  suit  the  person  of  the 
speaker — ^become  almost  the  very  words  of  Virgil.  Compare 
also  Lucan,  4.  615  : 

"  ille  [Antaeus],  parum  fidens  pedibus  contingere  matrem, 
!  membris  calidas  infundit  arenas'' 


[the  help  of  the  hot  sand].     Ibid.  268 :  . 

.     .     .     "  miles,  non  utile  olausis 
auxilium,  mactavit  equos ;'' 

and  Qruint.  Curt.  3.  11  (ed.  Bipont.) :  "  Anna  iacientes  quae 
paullo  ante  ad  tutelam  corporum  sumpserant ;  adeo  pavor  etiajn 
auxilia  formidabat."  Aen.  12.  378 .;  "  auxilium  ducto  mu- 
crone"  [the  help  of  his  drawn  sword].     Also  Aen.  8.  376: 

' '  non  uUum  auxilium  miaeris,  non  anna  rogavi 
artis  opisque  tuae," 

where  "  auxilium"  is  the  help  afforded  by  the  "arma"  of  the 
same  line,  exactly  as  in  our  text  auxilio  is  the  help  afforded  by 
the  "  defensores"  (=  arma)  of  the  same  line. 
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I  crave  the  pardon  of  oux  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  which  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  of  its  true 
meaning  this  passage  is  quoted  vituperatively ;  also  the  pardon 
of  my  readers  in  general  for  having  here  repeated  at  full  length 
the  proofs  of  an  interpretation  which — first  put  forward  by  me 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  my  translation  of  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Aeneid  ,and  twice  since  then,  viz.,  in  my  "  Twelve 
Years'  Yoyage"  and  in  my  "Adversaria  Yirgiliana" — ^has  been 
received  by  Forbigerin  his  third  edition,  by  Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  1861,  and  generally  by  Virgilian  editors  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  the  undoubted  meaning.  If  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  comment  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Yirgi- 
lian  editors  antecedent  to  my  publications  on  the  subject,  it  is 
only  in  order  that  my  reader  may  be  enabled  to  fill  up  for 
himself  the  lacuna  left  by  some  editors,  and  notably  by  "Wagner 
in  his  edition  of  1861,  respecting  the  source  from  which  their 
new  information  has  been  derived — a  precaution  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  it  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
take  either  in  this  or  any  other  instance  if  the  publishers  of 
editions  of  Yirgil  subsequent  to  my  entrance  into  the  Ksts  had 
generally  behaved  towards  me  as  honestly  and  honourably  as 
Forbiger  in  Germany  and  Conington  in  England. 

Haec  ara,  viz.,  lovis  Hercei ;  see  Ovid,  Ibis,  285  ': 

"  nee  tibi  siitsidio  sit  praesens  niimeu  ;  ut  illi, 
cui  nihil  Sercei  profuit  ara  lovis." 

Id.  Met.  13.  m  : 

"  exigiuimqiie  senis  Piiami  locis  ara  cniorem 
combiberat." 

Ennius,  Andromache  (ed.  Hessel.)  : 

' '  baec  omnia  vidi  inflammaii, 
Priamo  vei  vitam  evitari, 
lovis  armn  sangmne  turpari." 
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ECCE  AUTEM  ELAPSUS  PYRRHI  DE  CAEDE  POLITES 
VSVS  NATORUJM  PRIAMI  PER  TELA  PER  HOSTES 
POBTICIBUS  LONGIS  FUGIT  ET  VACUA  ATRIA  LTJSTRAT 
SAUCIUS  ILLtTM  ARDENS  IXFESTO  VULNERE  PYRRHUS 
IXSEQTJITUE  lAM  lAMQUE  MANU  TENET  ET  PREMIT  HASTA 
UT  TANDEM  ANTE  OCULOS  EVASIT  ET  ORA  PARENTUM 
CONCIDIT  AC  MULTO  VITAM  CUM  SANGUINE  FUDIT 


VAS.  LECT. 

[^punct.']  TENET  •  ET  PEEMIT  HASTA   III  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Bmnok ;  Wakefield ;  Wagner  (ed.  HejTi.) 

Ipunct.']  TENET  ET  PEEMIT  HASTA    HI  Wagner  (1861) ;  Ladewig ;  Eibbeck. 


Elapsus  .  .  .  FUGIT  .  .  .  LUSTRAT.  The  running  is  suitable  for 
Polites,  he  being  swift  of  foot,  Horn.  J/.  2.  792 :  irwdwKEiricn 
iriTToiOwg. 

Ut  tandem  (vs.  531)  takes  up  the  narrative  dropped  at 
SAUCIUS,  and  informs  us  that  Polites — already  presented  to  us 
as  wounded,  and  fleeing  from  Pjorhus  (pyrrhi  de  caede  elap- 
sus, SAUcius) — continues  his  flight  until  he  reaches  his  parents' 
presence,  and,  there  arrived,  drops  down  dead.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  connexion  : 

ECCE  ADTEM  ELAPSUS  PYRRHI  DE  CAEDE  POLITES, 

UXUS  NATORUM  PRIAMI,  PER  TELA,  PER  HOSTES, 

PORTIOIBUS  LONGIS  PUGIT,  ET  VACUA  ATRIA  LUSTRAT 

SAUCIUS. 

UT  TANDEM  ANTE  OCULOS  EVASIT  ET  ORA  PARENTUM 

CONCIDIT,  AC  MULTO  YITAM  CUM  SANGUINE  FUDIT. 

The  picture,  so  far  as  Polites  is  concerned,  is  as  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  as  clear  and  distinct,  as  any  picture  can  possibly 
be.  "Words  cannot  describe  more  plainly.  But  there  is  another 
actor  on  the  stage,  whose  action — although  synchronous  with 
that  of  Polites,  yet  being  a  distinct  and  different  action — cannot 
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be  described  synchronously,  but  must  in  description  either  pre- 
cede, or  follow,  or  be  introduced  in  the  middle.  Beiag  that  of 
Polites'  pursuer,  it  can  neither  precede  nor  follow ;  preceding,  it 
would  be  unintelligible,  impossible ;  following,  it  would  be  too 
late,  the  interest  would  be  over.  It  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  the  narrator  suddenly  leaves  the  one  actor  in  the 
midst  of  his  action,  takes  up  and  foUows  to  the  end  the  action 
of  the  second,  and  then  returning  to  the  action  of  the  first  pro- 
ceeds with  it  also  to  the  end,  to  that  point  where  the  two  actions 
which  had  all  along  been  synchronous  terminate  together.  This 
is  entirely  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  for  an  ex-' 
ample  of  which  see  the  account  of  the  stotming  of  Priam's 
palace  given  in  the  same  manner,  the  synchronous  actions  of 
besiegers  and  besieged  being,  by  means  of  intermixture,  i.  e.,  by 
means  of  rapid  transition  from  one  party  to  the  other,  carried 
on  as  much  as  possible  together.  There  as  here,  readers,  misled 
by  the  rapidity  of  transition,  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
connecting  together  as  parts  or  consequences  of  one  action 
things  which  were  parts  or  consequences  of  another.  It  is  by 
such  mistake  arising  from  such  cause  that  in  our  text  ut  tan- 
dem .  .  .  coNCiDiT  has  been  connected  with  premit  hasta,  and 
Polites  supposed  to  die  not  in  consequence  of  his  original  wound, 
the  wound  of  which  when  he  first  came  into  view  he  was  already 
SAUciTJS,  but  in  consequence  of  a  new  wound  inflicted  on  him 
at  the  end  of  the  chase,  and  imagined  to  be  found  described  in 
PREMIT  HASTA — "  Premit  HASTA,  durclibort  An  mit  der  lanze. 
CoNciDiT,  in  folge  der  netien,  ihm  jetzt  beigebraohten,  wunde," 
Ladewig. 

IlLTJM  ARDENS  INFESTO  VULNERE  PYRRHTJS  INSEQUITUR,  lAM 

lAMQUE  MANU  TENET  ET  PREMIT  HASTA.  ]¥ot,  as  represented  by 
Heyne's  punctuation  as  well  as  by  Wagner's  in  his  edition  of 
Heyne,  illum  ardens  infesto  yulnere  pyrrhus  insequitur, 

lAM  lAMQUE  MANTJ  TENET,  ET  PREMIT  HASTA,  t.  C,  XLOt  three  CO-Or- 

dinate  sentences,  but  illum  ardens  infesto  vulnere  pyrrhxjs 

INSEQUITUR,    IAM    IAMQUE   MANU   TENET  ET  PREMIT   HASTA,   i.  6., 

two  co-ordinate  sentences,  tenet  and  premit  being  connected 
into  one  single  sentence  by  et,  and  both  equally  operated  on 
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by  lAM  lAMQUE ;  in  other  words,  insequitur  alone  signifying 
what  Pyrrhus  does,  while  tenet  and  prEmit.  signify  what  he  is 
just  on  the  point  of  doing,  but  does  not  do. 

The  sentence  being  thus  analysed,  we  perceive,  (1),  the  true 
force  of  ut  tandem,  viz.,  that  those  words  refer  not  to  any  (im- 
possible) continuation  of  the  flight  of  Polites  after  he  had  been 
"  pressus  hasta,"  but  to  the  continuation  of  the  flight  of  Polites 
SAUcius  with  his  first  wound — a  flight  continued  from  the  por- 
TiciBTJS  LONGis  and  VACUA  atria  to  the  very  spot  where  his 
parents  are  sitting,  viz.,  in  the  court-yard  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
Herceus  ;  (S),  why  there  is  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Polites  in  verse  532  none,  not  even  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  been,  as  alleged,  "pressus  hasta,"  "durch- 
bort  mit  der  lanze,"  but  the  description  is  limited  to  the  mere 
statement  that  he  fell,  feU-  of  a  heap  as  we  say,  or  altogether 
(concidit),  and  expired  with  a  great  loss  of  blood,  the  reason  for 
such  omission  being  that  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  had  not 
been  "  pressus  hasta  "  at  aU,  but  died  of  the  efFusion  of  blood 
which  was  the  consequence  of  his  previous  wound,  a  wound  not 
described  because  inflicted  before  he  came  on  the  stage ;  and 
(3),  we  perceive  with  what  propriety  Priam  inveighs  against 
Pyrrhus,  not — as  he  should  inveigh  if  Polites  had  been  "  pressus 
hasta  "  in  his  presence — for  killing  his  son  before  his  eyes,  but, 
a«  weU.  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  daughter,  for  making  him  see 
the  death  of  his  son  — 

QUI  KATI  COKAM  ME  CERXERE  LETUM 
FECISTI,  ET  PATRIOS  FOEDASTI  FUXERE  TULTUS 

as  if  he  had  said  :  "  who,  not  content  with  killing  my  son,  Avith 
inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  my  son,  drovest  him  into  my  very 
presence  to  die  "  ;  Priam,  in  conformity  with  the  never  enough 
to  be  admired  sentiment  of  antiquity,  meeting  with  fortitvide 
and  equanimity  the  calamity  of  his  son's  death  as  the  sors  belli, 
the  wUl  of  heaven,  the  decree  of  fate,  but  rebelling  and  revolt- 
ing against  the  barbarity  which  made  him  a  witness  of  it. 

Iam  iamqtje  manu  tenet  et  premit  hasta. — ^Not  is  every 
moment  on  the  point  of  holding  him  in  his  hand  and  [actuaUij]  spears 
him,  but,  lAivt  iamque  belonging  no  less  to  peemit  than  to  hasta, 
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is  every  moment  on  the  point  of  holding  him  in  his  hand  and  spear- 
ing him.  Compare  12.  753,  wliere  "iam  iamque  tenet"  is  ex- 
plained by  "  similisque  tenenti  inorepuit  malis  morsuque  elusus 
inani  est;"  and  Ovid,  Met.  1.  533  (of  Daphne  pursued  by 
Apollo)  : 

"  ut  oanis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
vidit,  et  hie  praedam  pedibus  petit,  ille  salutem. 
alter  inhaesuro  similis  iam  iamque  tenere 
sperat,  et  extento  stringit  vestigia  rostro : 
alter  in  ambiguo  est,  an  sit  deprensus,  et  ipsis 
morsibus  eripitur,  tangentiaque  ora  relinquit." 

Iam  iamque  marks  the  succession  of  time,  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture  or  statue.  See  E.em.  on  2.  213. 
To  represent  the  successive  times  of  a  narrative,  as  many  pic- 
tures would  be  necessary  as  there  are  times  in  the  narrative,  as 
many  statues  as  the  number  of  times  in  the  narrative  multiplied, 
say  by  the  mean  number  of  the  objects  and  actors  at  all  the 
difEerent  times.  Supposing  the  actors  and  objects  to  be  repre- 
sented as  of  no  more  than  some  small  fractional  part — say  one- 
hundredth,  or  one  five-hundredth,  or  one-thousandth  part — of 
their  apparent  natural  size,  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet  cleared 
of  everything  now  upon  it  would  not  afford  sufficient  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  those  represented  in  the  single  pocket  volume 
of  the  Aeneid  or  Iliad. 

EvAsiT,  came  the  whole  way,  viz.,  the  whole  way  just  described 
(per  tela,  per  hostes,  porticibus  longis  fugit,  et  vacua 
ATRIA  lustrat),  iuto  the  very  presence  of  his  parents.  SeeEem. 
on  2.  458. 

Concidtt,  falls  doicn  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say)  of  a  heap. 
The  word  differs  from  procumbit,  which  is  to  lie  stretched 
at  full  length.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  763  : 

.    .     .     "  ante  aras  ingens  ubi  vietima  taurus 
coneidit,  abnipta  eruor  e  cervice  profusus." 

Ibid.,  h-Ol  : 

"  coneidit  Aucaeus ;  glomerataque  sanguine  multo,"  &c. 

Vacua. — Heyne  is  right ;  deserted,  where  there  was  no  one 
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else  but  himself.     Compare  Taoit.  Ann.  11.  21  :  "  Vacuis  per 
medium  diei  porticibus." 

Saucius,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  whole  long  sentence  ecce 
.  .  .  SAUCIUS  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246),  is  not  merely  wounded,  but 
desperately  wounded  and  hors  de  combat.  Compare  Cic.  in  Verr. 
act.  2,  lib.  1.  26  :  "  Servi  nonnulli  vulnerantur ;  ipse  Rubrius 
in  turba  sauciatur.'"  Vavassor,  de  Vi  et  Hsu,  etc. :  "  Saucius  : 
mlnerattis;  prius  apud  Grraecos  Tpavfiarias,  posterius  rtrpwjue- 
voc  .  •  •  Proprie  efferri  saucios  ex  acie,  nan  vulneratos  historici 
dieere  solent,  qui  melius  quam  ceteri  Latine  loquuntur."  The 
same  word  is  placed  in  the  same  effective  position  by  Sil.  6.  66 
(of  Serranus) : 

.  .  .  "  miseiumque  parentem, 
et  dulees  tristi  repetetat  sorte  penates, 
saucius.  hand  illi  comitum  super  ullus,"  &c. 


533-537. 

HIC  PEIAMUS  QUAMQUAM  IN  MEDIA  lAM  MORTE  TENETUR 
NON  TAMEN  ABSTINUIT  NEC  VOCI  IRAEQUE  PEPERCIT 
AT  TIBI  PRO  SCELERE  EXCLAMAT  PRO  TALIBUS  AUSIS 
DI  SI  QUA  EST  CAELO  PIETAS  QUAE  TALIA  CURET 
PERSOLVANT  GRATES  DIGNAS 


Media  iam  morte. — To  be  in  media  morte  is  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  death ;  to  have  death  as  it  were  on  every  side  round 
you,  but  not  yet  actually  touching  you.  The  expression  is  used 
indifferently  of  those  who  are  so  sick  or  so  severely  hurt  or 
wounded  as  to  be  likely  soon  to  die,  i.  e.,  of  those  in  whom  a 
process  which  is  to  end  in  death  has  already  begun,  and  of  those 
with  respect  to  whom  the  process  which  is  to  end  in  death  has 
not  actually  begun,  is  only  threatening  and  imminent.  Accor- 
dingly the  expression  is  applied,  firstly,  by  Statins,  («),  {Theh. 
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8.  728)  to  Tydeus,  mortally  wounded  yet  possessing  strength 
enough  to  call  for  and  gnaw  the  head  of  Melanippus  : 

"  tunc  triatea  socii  cupidum  bellare  (q^uis  ardor  !) 
et  poscentem  hastas,  mediaque  in  morte  negantem 
exspirare,  tratunt,  summique  in  margine  campi 
effultum,  gemina  latera  inclinantia  parma 
ponunt,  ac  saevi  reditunim  ad  praelia  Maiiis 
promittnnt  flentes ;" 

(i),  {Theb.  8. 187)  to  Amphiaraus,  still  terrible  although  already 
half  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning  earth  : 

.     .     .     "  tunc  etiam  media  de  morte  timendum 
hoatibus,  Mestaque  abeuntem  vidimus  hasta;" 

and  (c),  {Sih.  2.  5.  17)  to  a  lion  conquered  and  dying,  but  stUl 

able  to  fight : 

.     .     .     "  mansere  animi,  vii'tusque  cadenti 
a  media  iam  morte  redit ;" 

and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  applied,  secondly,  by  Cicero 
ill  Verrem,  lib.  5  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  190,  4)  to  malefactors  tied  to  the 
stake,  but  still  sound  and  unhurt,  and  afterwards  liberated: 
"  Hos  ad  supplicium  iam  more  maiorum  traditos,  et  ad  palum 
alligatos,  ex  media  morte  eripere  ac  liber'are  ausus  es,"  where  the 
meaning,  if  doubtful^  would  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
exactly  similar  use  of  medius  only  a  few  lines  later:  "ut 
homines  servos,  ut  ipse  qui  iudicarat,  ut  statim  e  medio  supplicio 
dimiserit."  Our  author's  use  of  the  term  corresponds  not  with 
Statius's  but  Cicero's ;  Priam  is^escribed  as  media  in  moute,  not 
becatise  really  and  truly  in  the  middle  of  death,  or  half  dead, 
but  because,  although  as  yet  unhurt,  yet  in  such  imminent  and 
pressing  danger  as  to  be  as  it  iccre  in  the  middle  of  death.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  in  the  same  sense  the  expression  is  used  by  Valerius 
Flacous  (3.  326),  where  Clyte,  complaining  that  she  had  not  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  present  when  Jason  killed  Cyzieus,  says: 

"  ast  ego  nou  media  te  saltern,  Cyzice,  vidi 
tendentem  mihi  morte  manus ;" 

meaning  not  the  very  moment  in  which  he  actually  received  the 
death  wound,  but  that  immediately  preceding  moment  when  the 
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danger  was  so  imminent  and  urgent  as  to  cavise  him  to.  stretch. 
out  his  hands  imploring  help.  The  difficulty  which  the  com- 
mentators laboured  under  was  their  old  one,  that  of  taking  their 
author's  words  literally  and  prosaically  instead  of  figuratively 
and  poetically.  They  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  see  how 
Priam  was  in  death  at  all,  either  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  it  ("  prima,  media,  postrema,"  Servius)  ;  all  they  saw 
was  that  he  was  in  manifest  and  immediate  danger  of  death, 
and  hence  Servius's  "  manifesta,"  and  Heyne's  and  Wagner's 
(Virg.  Br.  En)  "praesenti  mortis  periculo  " — Virgil's  meaning 
all  the  while  being,  not  that  he  was  in  manifest  and  immediate 
danger,  but  that,  so  manifest  and  immediate  was  his  danger 
that  he  was  (poetically,  of  course,  not  historically  and  in  point 
of  fact)  in  the  very  middle  of  death;  that  death,  again,  not  being 
the  death  of  his  son,  as  Servius  to  relieve  himself  out  of  his  em- 
barrassment is  fain  to  understand  it  {for  his  being  in  the  middle 
of  Polites'  death,  i.  e.,  surrounded  by  the  bloody  tragedy  of  his 
son's  death,  had  rather  been  a  reason  for  his  not  sparing,  than 
for  his  sparing,  his  wrathful  words :  nbc  voci  iraeque  pepekcit)  , 
but  his  own  death :  as  if  Virgil  had  said  that  Priam,  although 
so  near  to  and  sure  of  death  as  scarcely  to  belong  any  longer 
to  the  living  (his  deadly  enemy  approaching  him  with  the  bloody 
sword  in  his  hand  with  which  he  has  just  slain  hisson),  yet  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  that  which  would  soon  put  his  belonging  to 
the  living  out  of  question,  viz.,  exasperate  his  enemy. 

In  the  very  sense  in  which  Virgil  here  uses  the  expression 
media  mors,  Livy  (8.  24)  uses  the  expression  "media  fata  :" 
"ut  ferme  fugiendo  in  media,  fata  ruitur;"  Statius,  the  expres- 
sion medii  Manes  {Theh.  2.  697,  ed.  Miiller — Tydeus  ad- 
dressing the  sole  survivor  of  the .  fifty  of  which  the  ambuscade 
had  consisted)  : 

' '  quisquis  es  Aonidum,  quem  orastina  munere  nostro 
Maniitis  exemptum  mediis  Aurora  videbit ;'' 

Gatullus,  the  expression  medius  turbo  leti  [Epith.  Pel.  et 

Thet.  U9) : 

"  certe  ego  te  in  medio  versantem  turbine  leti 
eripui;"  ' 
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and  Ammian  (31.  13),  the  similar  but  much  weaker  expression, 
"  Inter  ipsa  mortis  confinia." 

Extrema  mors  has  the  same  relation  to  media  mors  as 
extrema  to  media,  therefore  expresses  a  greatly  increased, 
much  more  imminent  urgency  either  of  death  or  of  danger  of 
death  (as,  2.  446  : 

.     .     .     "  his  se  quando  ultima  cemiint, 
extrema  iam  in  morte  •'^s.rs.nt  defendere  telis," 

with  which  compare  Ammian.  16.  12 :  "  Formidabilis  manus, 
extremae  necessitatis  artioulo  circumventos,  si  iuvisset  fors,  erep- 
tura") — nay,  sometimes  even  death  completed,  as  11.  845  (Opis 
apostrophizing  dead  Camilla)  : 

' '  non  tamen  indeoorem  tua  te  regina  reliquit 
extrema  iam  in  mot'te  ;  neque  hoc  sine  nomine  letum 
per  gentes  erit,  aut  famam  patieris  imiltae. 
nam  quioimque  tuum  violavit  vulnere  coi-pus 
morte  luet  merita." 

Tenetuk,  is  held  {caught),  viz.,  as  in  a  net,  or  other  sur- 
rounding medium,  out  of  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  flight 
or  escape. 

In  media  .  .  .  TENETUR.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  11.  18: 
"  Tenemur  undique,  neque  iam  quo  minus  serviamus  recusa- 
mus,"  where  the  "  undique  "  of  Cicero  corresponds  to  the  media 
of  our  text ;  Aristoph.  Ranae,  J/.69  :  aX\a  vw  exu  fuaoQ  ("  sed 
nunc  medius  teneris"). 

At  (vs.  535). — "  Hoc  loco  est  cum  indignatione  impreoantis; 
Terent.  Secyr.  1.  2.  59 :  'At  te  dii  deaeque  perdant  cum  tuo 
istoo  odio,'  "  Wagn.  (1861).  Neither  in  our  text  nor  in  the 
Terentian  parallel  is  there  more  indignation  or  imprecation 
contained  in  the  "at"  than  there  is  in  the  tibi  or  the  "te." 
The  imprecation  is  in  the  whole  sentence  and  context ;  the 
"  at,"  as  at,  is  indifferent,  takes  its  colour  from  the  context 
and  is  joined  with  simple  prayiag,  blessing,  and  cursing,  all 
alike.  Its  use  seems  to  be  on  all  occasions  to  connect  the  sub- 
sequent with  the  preceding,  whether  that  preceding  has  been 
actually  expressed,  as  Tibull.  1.  73  : 

"  «?  tu  casta,  precor,  maneas  ;  sanotique  pudoris 
assideat  custos  fedula  semper  anus  ;" 
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or  is  merely  supposed  to  have  passed  througK  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  as  in  our  text,  and  Eurip.  Med.  759  (ed.  Fix)  where 
the  chorus,  who  like  Priam  in  our  text  has  not  previously  said 
a  word,  begins  her  prayer  of  good  wishes  or  blessing  with  aXXa : 

aWa  ff'  0  Maias  Trofnraiosava^ 
treKaffete  BofiotSt  av  t'  eTTivotav 
ffTrevSfis  KaTcx*"'  irpa|ei«s,  €7rei 
yevvaios  avtip, 
Aiyew,  Trap'  f/ioi  Se!oK5)iroi. 

Si  qua  est  caelo  pietas. — Compare  Shakesp.   Cymbeline, 

U.6: 

.  .  .  ' '  but  if  there  be 
yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
as  a  Tn-en's  eye,  0  gods,  a  part  of  it !" 

Id.  Rom.  and  Jul.  3.  5  : 

' '  is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds 
that  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief !" 

There  needs  no  further  proof  than  this  single  passage,  how 
entirely  different  the  pietas  of  the  Romans  was  from  over  piety, 
how  totally  opposite  "  pius  Aeneas  "  to  "  pious  Aeneas."  Pietas 
here  is  precisely  our  pity,  and  the  whole  expression  exists  in 
Italian  at  the  present  day,  as  G-oldoni,  Zelinda  e  Lindoro,  3.  9  : 
"Numi,  assistetemi  per  pieta."     See  Eemm.  on  1.  14  and  607. 


540-553. 
at — ensem 


VAS.  LBCT. 
mJiMi'd.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);  Ven.  1470;  Aldus  (1514);  P. 
MaiiTit. 

EX  III  Wakefield,  ex  conj. 
EC  III  Eibbeck. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.;  St.  Gall. 
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The  counection  of  thought  indicated  by  at  is :  "  Thou  hast 
acted  so,  hut  Achilles  acted  difEerently  ;  thou  art  worse  than 
Achilles." 

CoRPUSQUE,  &c.,  .  .  .  REMisiT. — Compare  Apollon.  Ehod. 
2.  966  : 

ivBa  TTOTe  TrpofLoXovffav  AprirtaSa  Me\avnrTr}V 
■qpas  HpwcKeris  cA.ox'/o'oto,  koi  oi  aToiva 
liriroXvrri  (aa'rr)pa  iravaioKov  eyyva\ifei' 
afi<pi  Ka(J'iyPT}T7iS' 0  S*   atnjfiova  ircfiipeu  o-KLffffcc. 

Erubuit,  blushed,  icas  ashamed,  uris  not  avaiSrtc.  There  is, 
perhaps,  allusion  to  the  (BiDfio^  avaiSsiaQ  on  which  the  prosecutor 
stood  in  the  Athenian  court  of  justice,  Zenob.  Proverb,  k-  SQ : 
(priai  Qio(ppaaTog  fv  rw  Trepi  Nojuwv  YjSptwc  xai  AvaiSiiag  wapa 
Toig  Adtivaioig  eivai  fiwfipvQ.  See  Forchhammer,  Ind.  Schol. 
Kiel,  1843-4 :  "  \i9oq  avaiSuac  non  est  impudentiae  lapis,  sed 
implacabilitatis  sive  negatae  veniae — qui  Tero  accuset,  is  iam  se 
nolle  ostendit  veniam  dare,  atque  vel  earn  ob  causam  debet  ex 
avaiSttag  lapide  perorare."* 

In  MEA  REGNA. — I  think,  not  into  my  kingdom,  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  in  that  secondary  sense  in  which  the  same  words 
might  have  been  used  by  a  private  person.  In  the  literal  sense 
they  had  ill  become  the  position  in  which  Priam  was  at  the 
time  referred  to.     Compare  Eel.  1.  67  : 

"  en,  unquam  patrios  longo  post  tempore  fines, 
pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  caespite  culmen, 
post  aliquot,  mea  regna  yideus,  mirabor  aristas  ?" 

Georg.  3.  It.76  : 

.    .     .     "  videat  desertaque  regna 
pastoruni  et  longc  saltus  lateque  I'acantes." 

And  Lucan,  9.  458  : 

"  rcfftia  videt  pauper-  Nasamon  errantia  vento." 

I  believe,  indeed,  the  precise  words  mea  regna  are  never  used 
in  any  other  than  this  secondary  sense. 


*  The  above  from  "  Zenob."  to  the  end  is  quoted  from  "  Cambridge  Journal  of 
Philology,"  No.  2,  p.  3  and  p.  21,  which  whole  passage  is  to  bo  compared,  as  well 
as  Pausan.  1.  28.  6,  refen-ed  to,  ibid.,  p.  21. 
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CoNiECiT,  threw  icith  all  his  might  (see  E,em.  on  "  contorsit  " 
2.  52),  but  wMoh  nevertheless,  his  might  being  so  little,  did  not 
tell,  had  no  effect,  did  no  damage,  sine  ictu. 

Eavco. — The  ordinary  adjunct.  Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild. 
i33 : 

.    .     .    "  an  Mauri  fromitum  rniii'osqnc  repulsus 
umbomim,  ct  vesti'os  passuri  comimis  enses  ?" 

The  addition  of  this  word  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
utmost  effect  of  the  stroke,  viz.,  to  make  the  shield  ring. 

PeOTENUS    AERE   REPULSDM5   ET    SUMMO   CLIPEI    UMBONE    VE- 

PENDiT. — Not  having  been  thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  pene- 
trate the  brazen  plate  of  the  shield,  the  spear  stuck  in  the  outer 
coat  (viz.,  in  the  leather),  and  not  having  sufficient  support 
there  to  stand  erect  or  perpendioidaf  to  the  plane  of  the  shield, 
drooped  or  hung  down  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  shield  below,  and  an  obtuse  angle  above.  That  this 
is  precisely  the.  picture  which  our  author  wishes  to  present  is 
declared  by  Silius's  imitation  (10.  115) : 

"  Jiaesit  miiltiplici  non  alte  cuspis  in  aiiro, 
ac  senium  invalido  depcndens  prodidit  ictu." 

SuMMO  CLIPEI  UMBONE.' — Yery  precise  :  not  merely  in  the 
shield,  but  in  the  boss  or  prominent  central  part  of  the  shield 
(umbone).;  and  not  merely  in  the  boss,  but  in  the  very  top  or 
most  projecting  part  of  the  boss.  There  were  two  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  spear  did  not  penetrate ;  first,  because  it  was 
thrown  without  force  (imbelle),  and  secondly,  because  it  struck 
the  very  strongest  part  of  the  shield.  Spears  which  penetrate 
the  shield  so  as  to  wound  are  always  described  as  striking  the 
orae  or  thin  part  of  the  shield  near  the  circumference.  Com- 
pare 10.  474  (Tiu'nus  wounded  through  his  shield,  by  Pallas) : 

' '  ilia  volans,  liumeri  surgunt  qua  togmina  suinma, 
inci^it,  atque  viam  cKpei  molita  per  oms, 
tandem  etiam  magno  strinxit  do  oorpore  Tumi," 

where  we  have  the  exactly  opposite  circumstances  to  those  de- 
scribed in  our  text ;  the  spear  not  only  thrown  with  great  force, 
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but  striking  the  shield  towards  the  margin,  and  accordingly  not 
only  penetrating  but  wounding.     Also  10.  588  : 

.     ' '  subit  oras  hasta  per  imas 
fulgentis  cKpei,  turn  laevum  perforat  inguen." 

Illi  mea  tristia  facta  degenekemque  neoptolemum  nar- 
KARE  MEMENTO. — Illi,  VIZ.,  Pelidae.  Compare  Sil.  4.  286 
(ed.  Euperti)  : 

"  cui  consul :  '  ferre  haec  umbris  proavoque  memento, 
q^uam  procul  oocumbas  Tarpeia  sede,  tibicjue 
baud  licitum  sacri  Capitolia  cemere  mentis.'  " 

The  whole  point  is  in  illi — "  tell  that  Pelides  who  behaved  so 
well  to  you,  how  ill  you  have  been  treated  by  his  son."  Yet 
commentators  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  that  illi  is 
not  the  pronoun  but  the  adverb  of  place,  and  the  meaning  not 
that  which  I  have  just  indicated,  but  "  tell  there  (viz.,  there 
below  in  the  shades  where  Pelides  is)  how  badly  you  have  been 
treated  by  the  son  of  Pelides."  See  Donatus  ad  Terent.  Hec.  1. 
2.  19  : 

"  nam  ilUc  baud  licebat  nisi  praefinito  loqui," 

where  he  says :  "  Legitur  et  illi,  ut  sit  circumflexus  accentus,  et 
significet  illic,  ut  illi  mea  tristia  facta,  et  absolutum  est." 
This  is  one  of  the  not  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  reader  were 
better  without  any  commentator — would  be  sure  to  go  right  if 
allowed  to  take  his  own  way ;  also  one  of  the  cases  which  show 
that  the  Donatus  who  commented  on  Terence,  that  Donatus 
whose  comment  on  illi  I  have  just  quoted,  was  not  Servius's 
Donatus,  the  comment  of  the  latter  on  the  passage  being  to 
the  point-blank  opposite  effect :  "  '  Ibis,'  inquit,  '  ut  patri  meo 
ipse  referas  male  gesta  mea.'  " 

Ensbm  (vs.  553)  belongs  to  both  verbs,  coRusoirM  only  to 
extulit.  Extulit  (ensem)  coruscum,  because  the  very  act  of 
raising  and  flourishing  the  sword  made  it  flash ;  abdidit  ensem 
(no  longer  coruscum),  because  the  very  act  of  plimging  it  (or 
stovnng  it  away  :  see  Eem.  on  Aen.  1.  56)  into  the  side  caused 
it  to  cease  to  flash. 

If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances  of  a 
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similar  beautiful  accuracy  of  language  in  a  writer  whose  lan- 
guage is  always  supereminently  accurate,  I  would  here  refer 
the  reader  to  the  special  apposition  of  "  bellatrix  "  to  "  aurea 
cingula,"  and  of  "  virgo  "  to  "  viris,"  Aen.  1.  Ji.97 ;  to  the  junc- 
tion of  "  Fortuna  "  with  the  two  verbs  "  finxit  "  and  "  finget," 
and  of  "  improba  "  with  the  latter  only,  Aen.  S.  80 ;  and  to  the 
precise  "  intorserit  hastam,"  "  laeserit  cuspide,"  Aen.  2.  230, 
231 ;  also  to  Eemm.  on  vv.  270  and  689. 


554-558. 

HAEC  FINIS  PRIAMI  FATORTJM  HIC  EXITUS  ILLUJI 
SORTE  TULIT  TROIAM  INCENSAM  ET  PROLAPSA  VIDENTEM 
PERGAMA  TOT  QUONDAM  POPULIS  TERRISQUE  SUPERBUM 
REGNATOREM  ASIAE  lACET  INGENS  LITTORE  TRUNCUS 
AVULSUMQTJE  HUMERIS  CAPUT  ET  SINE  NOMINE  CORPUS 


VAS.  LF,OT. 

[_punct.']  PHIAMI  FATOETTM  •  HIC  I  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins. ;'  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef, ;  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
Led.  Virff.andPnic.it.);  Dietsch;  Kappes. 

Ipunct]  PEiAMi  •  rATOEUM  HIC  III  Peerlkamp ;  Haeckermann ;  Lade- 
wig  ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeok. 


So  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (14.  11),  finely,  of  Constantius 
Grallus  Caesar :  "  Cervice  abscissa,  ereptaque  vultus  et  capitis 
dignitate,  cadaver  est  relictum  informe,  pauUo  ante  urbibus  et 
provinciis  formidatum."  Also  Lucan  (8.  710),  much  less  finely, 
of  Pompey  the  Grreat : 

.     .     .     "  millaque  manente  figura, 
iina  nota  est  Magno  capitis  iactura  revidsi." 

HaEC  finis  .  .  .  TULIT. Not  HAEC   FINIS   PRIAMI,   but  HAEC 

FINIS  FATORUM  PRIAMI,    («),  becausc  fiuis  elsewhere  in  Virgil 

HENBT,  AENEIDEA,    VOL.  II.  18 
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is  always  the  end  not  of  a  person  but  of  a  thing,  (b),  because 
in  the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  1.  i9), 
"  Hunc  exitum  habuit  Ser.  Gralba,  tribus  et  septuaginta  annis, 
quinque  principes  prospera  fortuna  emensus,  et  alieno  imperio 
felicior  qtiam  suo,"  it  is  not  exitus  fatorum  but  simply 
exitus.  (e),  because  elsewhere  in  the  same  author  it  is  invari- 
ably exitus  of  the  person,  not  of  the  person's  fates,  as  Annal. 
1.  10:  "Sane  Cassii  et  Brutorum  exitus  paternis  inimioitiis 
datos."  Ibid.,  k-  5o  •"  "  Atrociore  semper  fama  erga  dominan- 
tium  exitus."  (d),  because  haec  finis  priami  had  been  if  not 
absolutely  disrespectful,  at  least  much  less  respectful,  towards 
Priam,  than  haec  finis  priami  fatorum.  (c),  because — the 
first  clause  ending  with  fatorum  and  the  second  commencing 
with  Hic — both  clauses,  the  former  especially,  are  more  digni- 
fied, and  the  pause  more  acceptable  both  to  mind  and  ear.  {^), 
because  the  climax,  the  ascent  from  the  fates  of  Priam  in  the 
first  clause  to  Priam  himself  in  the  second,  so  impressive  in  the 
received  structure,  is  wholly  absent  from  the  proposed,  (g),  be- 
cause the  repetition  of  the  demonstrative  in  the  like  positions 
HAEC  FINIS,  Hic  EXITUS,  is  morc  effective  than  in  the  unlike  haec 
FINIS,  FATORUM  HIC  EXITUS.  (ft),  ou  accouut  of  the  morc  per- 
fect tallying  of  the  clauses  haec  finis  priami  fatorum,  hic 
EXITUS  ILEUM  soRTE  TULiT  (whcre  soRTE  balances  fatorum) 
in  the  same  manner  as  hic  balances  haec,  and  exitus,  finis 
than  of  the  two  clauses  haec  finis  priami,  fatorum  hic  exitus 
iLLUM  SORTE  TULIT,  whcrc  the  whole  weight  both  of  fatorum 
and  SORTE  is  in  the  second  clause,  without  any  counterpoise  at 
all  in  the  first.  («),  because  fatorum,  tautological  in  the  same 
clause  with  sorte,  expresses,  in  the  same  clause  with  finis,  that 
the  end  spoken  of  is  the  end  not  of  Priam,  but  of  the  fates  of 
Priam,  as  if  Yirgil  had  said  "  here  ends  the  history  of  Priam ;" 
and,  (h),  because  the  citation  by  Gellius  of  haec  finis  priami 
fatorum,  without  the  context  and  without  observation,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  junction  of  fatorum  by  Gellius  and  his  con- 
. temporaries  not  with  exitis  but  with  finis.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  adhere  with  Dietsch  (^Thcolog.  p.  23  :  "  Minus  reete 
FATORUM  ad  sequentia  trahi  mihi  videtur,  cum  ita  vis,  quae  in 
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anasfcrophe  est,  deleatur,  neque  haec  finis  priajii  sine  moles- 
tia  sit,  postremo  vero  per  verba  haec  finis  fatorum  legentes 
cum  qiiadam  gravitate  ad  vs.  506  revocentur")  to  the  received 
structure  and  punctuation,  and  reject  the  innovation  of  Peerl- 
kamp,  Haeckermann,  and  Eibbeck,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ment which  might,  but  has  not  yet  been  advanced  in  favour  of 
it,  viz.,  that  it  has  a  perfect  parallel  in  tovto  riojuTrijiou  rtXog, 
Plutarch's  epiphonema  of  the  closing  scene  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
a  closing  scene  so  similar  to  that  which  our  author  has  drawn 
for  Priam  as  to  call  forth  the  observation  of  Servius  on  the 
latter  :  "  Pompeii  tangit  historiam." 

SoRTE  TULiT,  t.  €.,  soRTR  fati  TULiT.  Compare  12.  501  : 
" nescia mens hominum/«i«  sor^wque futurae,"  i.e.,  sortis  quae 
e  fato  eveniet,  sortis  quam  fatum  dabit. 

ExiTus  soRTE  \_fatf\.     Compare  Horn.  II.  3.  309  :  davoToto 

TiXog  TTlirpUflSVOV. 

IXGENS  LITTORE    TRUNCUS    AVULSUMQUE    HUMERIS    CAPUT    ET 

SINE  NOMINE  CORPUS. — Only  one  of  the  nominatives,  viz., 
TRUNC'us,  belongs  to  iacet  ;  the  other  two  nominatives,  caput 
and  CORPUS,  have  each  their  own  verb,  viz.,  est,  understood. 
Compare  Aen.  1.  J^52  : 

"  aerea  cui  graditus  surgebant  limiaa,  nexaeque 
aere  trates," 

where  the  structure  is  not  "  limina  nexaeque  trabes  surgebant," 
but  "limina  surgebant,  trabesque  [erem^]  nexae."  There  should, 
therefore,  be  a  semicolon  at  truncus. 

Sine  nomine. — N'ot,  without  name  in  the  sense  of  appella- 
tion, but  without  name  in  the  sense  of  honour  or  renown.  That 
this  and  no  other  is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
manifest  imitation  of  Silius  (««),  10.  209  : 

' '  hie  tibi  finis  erat,  metas  hie  Aufidus  aevi 
serrabat  tacito,  non  felix  Curio,  leto. 
namque,  furens  animi  dum  constemata  moratur 
agmina,  et  oppositu  membrorum  sistere  certat, 
in  praeceps  magna  propulsus  mole  ruentum 
turbatis  hauritur  aquis,  fundoque  volutus 
Iladriaca  iacuit  sine  nomine  mortis  arena," 
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where  "  sine  nomine"  is  explained  by  Silius  himself  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  sine  nomine  mortis,"  and  this  again  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  tacito  leto."     Compare  also  (l»),  Silius,  13.  4  : 

.     ' '  nulla  laedens  ubi  gramma  ripa 
Turia  deduoit  tenuem  sine  nomine  rivum, 
et  taoite  Tusois  inglorius  affluit  undis." 

(e),  Flor.  3.  16 :  "  C.  Graochum  hominem  sine  tribu,  sine 
nomine."     («f),  Aen.  9.  3U3  : 

' '  ac  multam  in  medio  si/iie  nomine  plebem 
Fadumque,  Herbesumque  sxibit,  Eboetumqne  Abarimque 
ignaros," 

in  which  three  latter  places,  persons  or  things  said  to  be  "  sine 
nomine"  are  actually  named.  Also  (e),  11.  846  :  "  Sine 
nomine  letum"  [a  death  without  renown,  an  inglorious  death]. 
(J"),  Ovid,  Fad.  U-  U37  : 

' '  ilia  legit  calthas  ;  huie  sunt  violaria  curae  : 

ilia  papavereas  subsecat  usque  comas, 
has,  byacinthe,  tenes  ;  illas,  amarante,  movaiis  ; 

pars  tbyma,  pars  casiam,  pars  melilotou  amant. 
plurima  lecta  rosa  est ;  et  sunt  sine  nomine  flores. 

ipsa  crocos  tenues,  liliaque  alba  legit,' ' 

where  "iiores  sine  nomine"  are  not  flowers  which  have  never  re- 
ceived names,  but  inglorious  flotvers,  flowers  of  little  fame  and  note, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  enumerated  along  with  the  famous 
flowers  already  mentioned. 

The  body  of  Priam,  therefore,  lay  on  the  shore  sine  nomine, 
not,  with  Wagner,  1861,  because  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
whose  body  it  was  ("  quia  absciso  capite  iam  cognosci  non 
poterat  cuius  esset  corpus") ;  but,  with  Nonius  ("nomen,  decus, 
dignitas  ;  Aen.  2.  558 :  sine  nomine  corpxis),  because,  although 
Priam's  body,  and  known  to  be  Priam's  body,  it  had  no  respect 
or  honour,  was  treated  by  the  Greeks  as  if  it  had  been  the  body,  of 
a  man  of  no  consequence,  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  See  Eemm.  on 
1.  613;  9.  343  ;  12.  514.  The  corresponding  Greek  expression 
is  vdivvjioQ  or  av(i)vvno(,  as  Hom.    Od.   13.   :?38   (of  Ithaca) : 
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ouSc  Ti  Xiijv  ovTW  vwvvfjiog  sanv.     Eurip.  Hippol.  1  : 

iroWri  fiev  ev  0poroi<ri  kovk  avavviJ.os 
6ea  KeK\rifiaL  Kvirpis. 

The  corresponding  English  is  nameless. 


567-588. 


lAM FEKEBAR 


VAS.  LECT. 

lAM— EEEEBAE II i.  Ill  Aldus  (1514) ;  Juiita(1537) ;  P. Manut. ;  D. Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil. ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861),  -who  without  ever  so  much  as  haying  seen  the  MS.  takes  upon 
him,  I  know  not  on  what  hearsay,  to  inform  his  readers  that  these  versos 
are  contained  in  the  Palatine;  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 

lAM— 2?EEEBAii  OMITTED  I  Pal;  Med.;  "In  nullo  ex  iis  veteribus 
codd.  quos  versavimus  hahentur,"  Pierius.  II  f .  Ill  Venice,   1470. 

lAM— EEKEBAE  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyn. ;  Brunck; 
Peerl.  (vv.  567-623) ;  Gruppe;  Ribb. 


Gonceming  these  verses,  the  following  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed hy  Charles  James  Fox  in  a  letter  to  Grilbert  Wakefield, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Dorchester  gaol  (Eussell's  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol. 
4,  p.  411) :  "  If  the  lines  omitted  in  the  Medici  MS.  are  spurious, 
they  are,  I  think,  the  happiest  imitation  of  Virgil's  manner  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  am  indeed  so  unwilling  to  believe  them  any  other 
than  genuine,  that  rather  than  I  would  consent  to  such  an 
opinion,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Virgil  himself  had 
written  and  afterwards  erased  them  on  account  of  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  account  he  gives  of  Helen  in  the  Sixth  Book." 
Mr.  Fox  should  have  said  : — The  verses  are  genuine,  for  none 
but  a  Virgil  ever  wrote  them,  and  there  never  was  but  one  Virgil. 
By  that  one  only  Virgil  therefore  they  were  written,  and  are 
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absent  from  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  because  expunged  along 
with  the  four  introductory  verses  by  Tucoa  and  Varius,  whose 
mutilation  of  the  poem  was  antecedent  not  only  to  any  MSS.  of 
it  now  existing,  but  to  any  even  so  much  as  perusal  of  it  after  it 
had  passed  out  of  the  capsule  of  the  author  (see  Eem.  on  2.  632). 
"Wakefield,  however,  in  his  reply  thus  unqualifiedly  accepts  Fox's 
opinion  :  "  Your  supposition  that  the  verses  in  Aen.  2  were 
Virgil's  own,  and  omitted  by  him,  with  the  reason  for  that 
omission,  pleases  me  entirely." 

How  has  it  happened  that  not  Fox  and  Wakefield  only,  but 
all  the  propugners  of  these  verses,  have  so  entirely  omitted  to 
draw  an  argiiment  in  their  favour  [from  Hom.  Od.  20.  5  ? 
There— 

ey0*  O^vfTevs  fj,y7}(TT7}p(ri  /co/ca  <ppoyeav  epi  BvfjLOi 

Keir  eypriyopoojv  rai  5*  e/c  /ieyapoto  yvvaiKes 

7\i<rav,  ai'  fA.i'Tja'rTjpa'iv  efiiff'yea'Kovro  irapos  irepy 

aWTihTjai  yG\(*>  Kai  €V(f>poa'vv7]V  irapexovcrai. 

Tov  S'  wpivero  BvfjLOS  evi  a'TTjOea'ffi  (piKoLffLV 

iroWa.  Se  fj.epfj.7}pi^€  Kara  <f>peva  Kai  Kara  Qvfxov, 

rie  fxera'i^as  davarov  Teu|€te»'  eKaffTT], 

7}  6T*  €0)  /j.vr}ffT7}p(riv  xmeptpioKoiffi  fxiyt^vai 

vffrara  Kai  Trv/xaTa.  KpadiT}  5e  oi  eySov  vhaKrei. 

Cits  Se  Kvup  afiahTjiXi  irept  <rKv\aKe<r<n  ^e^waa 

avSp*  ayyoi7}ffaff'  vKaet,  fxefiovev  re  ^oxec^cti, 

ws  pa  ToveyBov  vXaJcret  ayaiofiei/ov  KoKa  epya. 

cTTTidos  5e  TrXTj^as  Kpa^tr}!/  Tji/nraTre  fivdo)' 

T€r\a9i  B7}j  KpaSn}'     Kai  Kvvr^pov  aXKo  iror   erArfs, 

Tifiari  Tw,  ore  fxoi  (jl^vos  aa'x^ros  r)trdie  KvK\tl}^|f 

Kpdtfiovs  erapovs'  ffv  S'  eroAyuay,  o^pa  <r€  fXTtris 

€^ayay^  €|  avrpoio  o'iofxevov  OaveeffOai. 

as  €(par  ev  o'TTjtfeo'a'i  Kadairroftevos  <pi\oy  Tjrop. 

TO)  Se  fioX'  ev  ireKT-q  KpaSiT}  fxeve  rer\7]via 

vuKefieas. 
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YIT\Jr — rOEX  AS 

VAS.   LECT.   (vs.  .J64). 

CTRCTJM  ME  III   D.  Heins. 

JiE  ciRCUM  HI  P.Mamit.  ;  X.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ; 
Voss  ;Heyiie;  Wagner  (ed.  Hcyn.,  ed.  1861  ;  see  Wagner  ad  11.  298)  ; 
Ladewig ;  Ribb. 

VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  576). 

sci!:i.EKATAS  III  P.  Mamit. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Is".  Heins.  (1670);  Gesner  ;  Heyne  ; 
Brnnok ;  "Wakefield  ;  Wagner ;  Ribb. 

scELEEATAE  III  Hej'ne  ("An  sceleeatae  ?  ut  malim  ") ;  Voss. 


ViTAM  EXHALANTEM. — Comxmre  Bibl.  Sacra,  Lament.  leremkc, 
-?.  12  :  "  Cum  exhalarent  animas  suas  in  sinu  matrum  stiarum." 
The  expression  is  exactly  equivalent  to  vitam  exspirantem, 
and  has  descended  into  the  Italian,  as  Ariost.  Orl  Fur.  7.  76  : 

"  e  lo  scudo  mirabile  tolf.e  anno, 
ehe  non  piu-  gli  occhi  abbarbagliar  soldi, 
ma  r  avhnn  facea  si  venir  manco, 
che  dal  corpo  esalata  esser  parea." 

OUM   LIMIXA,  &0.,   .  .  .  ASFICIO  :    "  LiMINA  VESTAE,  templuUl 

Vestae  in  arce  conditum,"  Forbiger,  Ladewig.  I  think  not; 
first,  hecause  (see  verse  632)  Aeneas  has  not  yet  left  the  palace ; 
secondly,  because  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  arx  being  a 
temple  could  not  properly  be  denominated  "  secreta  sedes;  "  and 
thirdly,  because  there  was  in  every  royal  palace,  and  especially 
in  Priam's,  a  sacred  hearth,  or  hearth  with  sacred  fire  {inrLu), 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  afforded  an  inviolable 
asylum  to  the  fugitive.  The  limina  vesiae  of  our  text  I  un- 
derstand to  be  that  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the  sacred  hearth 
was,  that  most  interior,  secret  and'  sacred  part  of  the  palace,  de- 
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nominated  penetralia  Vestae,  or  more  briefly  penetralia, 
or  even  Vesta,  from  the  goddess  whose  peculiar  seat  it  was, 
and  in  honour  of  whom  the  sacred  fire,  the  iaria  or  Vesta,  was 
kept  there,  perpetually  burning.     See  5.  744  : 


9.258 


' '  Pergameumque  Larem  et  canae  penetralia  Vestae 
farre  pio  et  plena  siipplex  veneratur  acerra." 

.     .     "  per  magnos,  J^ise,  Penates 
Assaracique  Larem,  et  eanae  penetralia  Testae.'' 


Horn.  Od.  17.  155  : 

iffTM  vvv  Zevs  irpura  Beav,  |€Vii)  Te  Tpaire^a, 
iCTiTi  T    OSucTtjos  aixvfiovos,  tiv  aipiKavu, 

— the  last  example,  an  appeal  to  the  sacredness  of  the  same 
Vesta,  which  is  made  more  than  once  elsewhere  in  the  com'se 
of  the  poem.     Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Behim,  325   (apostrophizing 

Delos)  : 

where  Spanheim  :  "  Vestae  autem  simulacra  ...  in  iisdem 
Prytaneis,  ac  in  privatis  etiam  aedibus,  in  earum  penetraU  seu 
media  parte  vulgo  erant  itidem  sacrata.  Hinc  dicta  quoque 
pridem  Vesta,  non  solum  in  penetralibus  habitare,  ut  apud  Maro- 
nem,  5.  744,  'penetralia  Vestae; '  sed  in  Orphicis  dudum  ante, 
rj  /i£(Tov  oiKov  Ex^ig, . . .  et  apud  Phornutum  cap.  de  Oerere  et  Vesta, 
de  hac,  Kara  /xiCFovg  i^pvrai  roue  oikouc-  .  .  .  Unde  quemad- 
modum  aedes  aut  ara  ApoUinis  Delphica,  tcrna  fjnaofi^aXoi;,  ara 
seu  sedes  penetralia  apud  veteres  tragicos,  Aesehylum,  Again. 
1065,  et  alibi,  hand  semel  appellata  ;  quod  nempe  urbs  Delphi 
orbis  haberetur  iuxta  poetam  in  Priapeiis  umbilicus :  ita  haud 
minus  JDelus  in  medio  Oycladum  sita,  immo  Cyclas  etiam,  uti 
supra  vidimus,  et  praeterea  Latonae  partu  ac  Apollinis  natalibus 
et  cultu  veneranda,  tort*}  vr/croiv,  et  ivtanug,  Vesta  insularum  ac 
fortimafa,  hie  dicitur." 

This  apartment,  this  "  limina  Vestae,"  being  thus  always  in 
the  innermost,  least  public,  part  of  the  building,  .  .  .  was  of  all 
places  the  most  likely  and  most  proper  for  Helen  to  take  refuge 
in,  not  only  on  account    of-  its  secrecy  and  inviolability,  but 
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because  it  was  so  near  at  hand,  in  the  very  palace.  Precisely 
because  Helen's  hiding  place  was  so  retired,  is  the  explanation 
added  how  it  happens  that  Aeneas  discovered  her  : 

DANT  CLARA  INCENDIA  LUCEM 
EllRAXTI,  PASSUiaUE  OCULOS  PEH  CUNCTA  EERENTI 

[surely  not  everywhere  and  through  everything  in  the  arx  or  in 
the  city,  htit  e\erywhere  and  through  everything  in  the  palace]. 
Precisely  because  the  hiding  place  is  so  retired  is  Plelen's  hiding 
herself  iu  it  appropriately  expressed  by  the  words  abdiderat 
and  LATK-N  rE_^i,  put  herself  out  of  the  tcay,  and  inrJdng,  expressions 
which  had  been  less  applicable  if  Helen's  hiding  place  had  been 
a  public  temple.  And  precisely  because  the  secret  hiding  place 
was  the  sana  or  sacred  hearth,  is  the  interference  of  Yenus 
called  for,  less  to  hinder  the  unmanly  act  of  kOling  a  woman 
than  to  hinder  the  almost  unheard-of  impiety  of  killing  an 

There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Helen's  taking  refuge  in  the 
domestic  Vesta,  and  thus  rendering  herself  an  iKtrrig  s^eot/oc- 
The  domestic  Vesta  of  the  prince  or  other  principal  person 
afforded  sure  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  stranger  or  to  the 
culprit  who,  flying  from  the  justice  or  revenge  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  such  place  of  refuge, 
and  Helen  was  both  a  stranger  and  a  culprit : 

illa,  sibi  infestos  evee.sa  oe  pergama  teuoros, 
et  pobnas  danaum,  et  dbserti  coniosis  iras 
praeMetdbns,  troiab  bt  patriae  communis  erinnvs, 
abdiderat  sese  atuub  aris  invisa  sedbeat. 

In  cases  in  which  flight  from  home  was  impossible  or  not  desir- 
able, the  guilty  person  used  to  take  refuge  in  the  same  sanc- 
tuary, either  for  safety,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  hiding  his  shame 
from  the  eye  of  day,  as  Stat.  Theb.  1.  U92  (of  Oedipus)  : 

' '  ilium  indulgentem  tenebris,  imaeque  receasu 
sedis,  inaspectos  caelo  radiisque  Tenates 
servantem,  tamen  assiduis  circumvolat  alis 
saeva  dies  animi,  acelerumque  in  pectore  Dirae.'' 

In  the  houses  of  the  poor  there  were  no  "  limina  Vestae  "  pro- 
perly so  called,  no  domestic  sanctuary  in  which  fire  or  at  least  a 
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lamp  was  kept  perpetually  burning.  The  place  of  the  saored 
fire  was  in  such  houses  filled  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  primitive  practice,  was  the  sana,  the  sacred  refuge 
of  the  fugitive  and  stranger,  as  Sil.  6.  73 : 

.     .     .     "  quum  membra  ciibili 
evolvens  non  tarda  Marus  .     .  .     . 

procedit,  renovata /bci«  etpaupere  Vesta 
lumina  praetendens." 

The  custom  of  the  sacred  or  perpetual  fire  has,  in  common 
with  so  many  other  pagan  observances,  come  down  under  a 
changed  name  to  the  present  day,  nay  even  to  the  present  day 
varies  in  costliness  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  wealth  of  the  indi- 
vidual votary ;  for  while  there  is  in  every  house  in  Rome  a  sacred 
light  burning  day  and  night  before  the  likeness  of  the  modem 
Vesta,  it  is  only  in  palaces  and  churches  this  light  radiates  from 
a  lamp  or  lamps  of  gold  or  silver,  and  serves  to  light  a  marble 
statue.  In  humbler  dwellings  it  is  a  mere  wick  floating  like  a 
nurse's  night-light  on  a  little  cup  of  oil,  and  serves  to  illuminate, 
not  a  marble  statue,  but  a  mere  wood-cut  on  paper  of  the  goddess, 
and  is  even  sometimes  obliged  to  perform  the  humbler,  more 
useful,  office  of  lighting  a  dark  dirty  stone  stair  or  passage,  or  a 
dingy  comer  of  an  obscure  shop,  sometimes  a  wretched  closet's 
still  more  wretched  pallet. 

Seevantem  (vs.  568).     See  Rem.  on  2.  450. 

Praemetuens. — "  Fiirchtete,"  Voss.  "  Temendo,"  Caro. 
"Dreads,"  Dryden — all  omitting  the  prae,  the  force  of  which 
is,  that  her  fear  anticipated  the  anger,  that  she  fled  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  well  founded  or  not.  Com- 
pare Phaedr.  1.  16.  3  : 

' '  oyem  rogabat  cervus  modiimi  tritici, 
lupo  spousore.     at  ilia,  pyaemetuens  dolum,"  &c. 

Metuere  expresses  the  fear  of  an  urgent  or  immediate,  prae- 
raetuere  of  an  uncertain  or  remote  danger.  The  former  word 
would  express  Helen's  fear,  if  she  was  hiding  from  the  Greeks, 
knowing  them  to  be  in  actual  pursuit  of  her ;  the  latter  expresses 
that  sort  of  fear  which  leads  Helen  to  hide  herself  without  being 
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sure  that  the  Greeks  will  pursue  her,  or  that  they  have  even  so 
much  as  a  hostile  feeling  towards  her.     Praemetdens  infestos 

TEUCROS,  ET  POENAS  DANAUM  ET  DESERTI  CONIUGIS  IRAS,  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  fearing  that  such  might  he  the  state  of  things; 
while  metiiens  infestos  teuceos,  et  poenas  danaum,  et  ue- 
sERTi  CONIUGIS  IRAS,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Helen  knew  that  such  was  the  state  of  things,  knew  that  the 
Teucri  tvere  irritated  against  her,  that  her  husband  and  the 
Danai  were  angry  with  her,  and  certainly  would  avenge  them- 
selves on  her.  The  preposition  peae  is  thus  used  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the  precedence  of 
the  fear  to  the  actual  danger. 

Abdiderat  sese  atque  aris  in-\'isa  sedebat. — The  repeti- 
tion, according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on 
1.  151),  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  of  the  preceding  quum  .  .  . 
ASPicio,  vss.  567-569. 

IxvisA  (vs.  574),  "  unbemerkt,"  Ladewig.  No  ;  but,  as 
always  elsewhere  in  Yirgil,  odiosa,  the  hateful  one,  and  there- 
fore praemetuens  (vs.  573)  not  without  reason.  That  this 
is  the  true  import  of  the  word  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  vs.  601 :  "  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  Lacaenae." 

ScELERATAS*  POENAS. — "  Poenas  de  scelerata,"  La  Cerda, 


*  It  will  be  observed  tbat  tie  comment  on  this  word  rests  on  the  acceptation  of 
the  term  scelus  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense,  to  indicate,  not  absolute  moral 
delinquency,  but  ratber  some  circumstances  of  horror  or  the  Hke  accompanying  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  not,  however,  without  some  hesitation  that  I 
have  adopted  this  view.  If,  as  I  formerly  thought,  the  other  interpretation  be  the 
correct  one  in  this  passage,  then  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  read  sceleratae 
with  Voss,  and  not  sceleratas — (1),  because  no  parallel,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  adduced  for  the  transference  of  the  guilt  of  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of 
the  offence.  Poenae  maybe  crudeles,  may  be  sanguineae,  may  be  cru- 
entae,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  cannot  be  sceleratae  unless  there  is  scelus  in 
taking  them.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  is  transferred  to  the 
place  of  his  punishment  in  the  expression  "  sceleratum  limen,"  6.  563,  I  reply  that 
the  transition  from  the  wicked  person  to  the  wicked  place  is  as  easy  and  natural 
as  the  transition  from  the  wicked  person  to  the  wicked  punishment  is  forced  and 
unnatural — a  transition  not  to  the  near  neighbouring  thing,  but  to  its  p.,int-blank 
opposite,  the  punishment  being,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  scelus,  not  stoleratae. 
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"  PauUo  insolentius  pro  poenas  a  scelerata  femina  sumpias, 
nam  ut  sint  poenae  per  scelus  exactae,  alienum  a  loco  est," 
Heyne.  "Scelus  futurum  erat,  interficere  supplicem  ad  aras 
sedentem,"  Wagn.  (Praest.),  Ladewig.  The  poenae  are 
not  sceleratae  because  Helen  is  scelerata,  such  use  of  the 
word  being  contrary  to  its  use  in  all  the  other  places  in  which 
our  author  has  used  it,  in  every  one  of  which  the  scelus  ex- 
pressed by  sceleratus  is  the  scelus  of  the  subject  of  which 
sceleratus  is  predicated,  as  6.  563  :  "  sceleratum  limen  ;" 
12.  949  :  "  scelerato  sanguine  ;"  3.  60  :  "  scelerata  terra ;'' 
7.  461:  "scelerata  insania ;"  2.  231:  "  sceleratam  hastam;" 
9.  137 :  "  sceleratam  gentem  ;"  Georg.  2.  256  :  "  sceleratum 
frigus."  ScELERATAS  POENAS  is,  therefore,  poenae  which  are 
sceleratae  in  their  own  nature,  and  so  far  the  explanation  of 
Wagner  and  Ladewig  is  correct.  But  I  differ  foio  caelo  from 
those  critics  in  the  explanation  of  the  scelus  ascribed  to  the 
poenae.  The  poenae,  as  Heyne  rightly  observes,  are  not 
called  sceleratae,  as  being  j^omae  exactae pei' scelus.  Aeneas, 
at  the  moment  when  the  ira  enters  his  breast,  thinks  only  of 
punishing  Helen,  and  is  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  any 
crime  to  punish  her,  or  that  he  is  violating  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  in  punishing  her,  that  his  reflection  is :  that  although  the 
act  was  no  act  of  bravery  in  him,  still  it  would  be  approved  of, 
as  no  more  than  she  deserved — 

EXTINXISSE  NEFAS  TAMEN  ET  SUMPSISSE  MBEENTIS 
LAUDABOR  POENAS 

[I  shall  be  praised  for  having  punished  the  wretch].  But  if  the 
poenae  were  sceleratae  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner 
and  Ladewig,  sceleratae  in  the  sense  alluded  to  and  disapproved 


but  iustae,  aequae,  and  piae.  And,  (3),  because  nothing  was  easier  than 
the  mistake  of  sceleratas  instead  of  sceleratae,  the  following  word  beginning 
with  an  s. 

As  analogues  to  sceleratae  poenas,  we  may  compare  6.  542,  "  malorum 
poenas  ;"  6.  422,  "  poenas  amborum  ;"  also  11.  258,  where  there  was  like  oppor- 
1  unity  to  use  the  contorted  expression,  but  where  nevertheless  the  simple,  easy, 
straightforward  opposite  one,  viz.,  "  scelerum  poenas, "  is' prefen-ed. 
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of  by  Heyne,  viz.,  per  seeks  cxactae,  Aeneas,  so  far  from  being 
praised  for  having  inflicted  them,  would  have  been  condemned, 
would  have  incurred  the  displeasure  both  of  men  and  gods.  He 
would  himself  have  been  rendered  sceleratus  by  the  act.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  sense  the  poenae  he  was  aboiit  to  take  were 
sceleratae:  they  were  sceleratae  in  the  sense  which  I  have  ex- 
plained at  full  in  my  Remark  on  "soelus  expendisse  merentem," 
verse  229,  in  that  sense  in  which  every  extreme  and  capital 
punishment  is  sceleratus,  partakes  in  its  own  essential  nature 
of  wickedness.  Improbus  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  ex- 
press wickedness  which  is  not  moral,  and  the  English  word 
icickediiess  itself  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  same  manner, 
in  such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  :  "  he  gave  him  a  wicked 
blow,"  "  he  served  him  a  wicked  trick,"  "that  is  a  wicked  wind 
which  is  blowing  to-day."  In  this  sense  the  poenae  Aeneas 
was  about  to  inflict  on  Helen  were  sceleratae,  poenae  the 
infliction  of  which  had  not  made  him  scelestus,  would  on  the 
contrary  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen,  but 
which  were  in  their  abstract  character,  no  matter  where  inflicted, 
or  on  whom,  sceleratae,  as  being  extreme,  and  from  which  all 
persons  in  their  cool  moments  turn  away  with  disgust  and  horror 
— precisely  the  sense  in  which  sceleratus  is  applied  by  our 
author  himself,  Georg.  S.  256,  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil,  "seele- 
ratum  frigus,"  exactly  our  icicked,  accursed,  devilish,  shocking, 
damned  :  and  so  precisely  we  would  say  in  English,  of  the 
vengeance  wreaked  on  Helen,  damnable  :  "  He  punished  her 
damnably."  And  so  Plin.  TI.  iV.  25.  3  :  "  Neo  bestiarum  solum 
ad  nocendum  scelera  sunt,  sed  interim  aquarum  quoque  et  loco- 
rum."     Plant.  Pseud.  3.  2.  28  : 

"  teritur  sinapi  scelerntiim  :  illis  qui  t'erunt, 
priusq«am  trircrunt,  oculi  ut  exstillent,  facit." 

Plant.  Mostel.  3.  1.  1: 

"  scekstiorem  ego  annum  ai'gento  foenori 
nunquam  ullum  vidi,  quam  Mo  mihi  annus  obtulit." 

Plant.  Ampli.  192  (ed.  Bothe)  : 

"  ego  tibi  istam  hodic  scdestam  complimam  linguam." 
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Cioer.  ad.  Att.  6.  1.  (ed.  Graev.)  :  "tu  scehste  suspicaris ;  ego 
a^eAwc  scripsi."     Sil.  3.  272  (ed.  Eup.) : 

.     .     "  sceferasfoque  succis 
spicula  diiigcie,  et  ferrum  infamare  veneno." 

See  Eem.  on  5.  793. 


583-606. 

>,0N — CALIGAT 


Nox  iTA,  ou  S)/r',  Eurip.  Hec.  367  (ed.  Porson). 

jSTamque  btsi,  &e.,  .  .  .  meorum. — In  the  exact  coincidence 
of  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  Aeneas  yith  those  expressed 
by  Axuns  when  meditating  the  death  of  Camilla  {Aen.  11.  790, 
ct  seqq.),  Burmann  and  Heyne  might  have  found  a  strong  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passage  con- 
cerning Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  the  poet, 
although  he  has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to  his  hero  and  the 
coward  Aruns  while  meditating  similar  acts,  has  been  careful  to 
draw  a  sufficiently  broad  distinction  between  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other.  The  hero  is  immediately 
diverted  from  and  relinquishes  his  hasty  purpose  ;  the  coward 
persists  in,  and  coolly  executes,  his  deliberately  formed  plan. 

ExsTixxissE  .  .  .  MEORUM.  The  repetition"  in  a  slightly 
changed  form  of  the  preceding  (vss.  575-6)  exarsere  .  .  . 
poENAs.     See  Eem.  on  1.  151. 

Merentis. — "Exquisite  pro  a  merente"  Heyne.  "Strafe 
an  der  schuldigen,"  Ladewig.  "  Sumi  merentes  s.  merito 
sumendas,"  Wagn.  {Praest.)  Wagner  is  certainly  wrong  that 
merentis  is  the  accusative ;  Heyne  and  Ladewig  so  far  right 
as  that  MEREKTis  is  the  genitive,  not  however  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to'  a  merente,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  poenas  sumpsisse  a  me' 
rente"  "strafe  an  der  schuldigen."     Merentis  is  the  simple 
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genitive  of  possession  depending  on  i'oexas,  i-oenas  merentis, 
exactly  as  verse  576,  scei.eratae  poenas  (according  to  Voss's 
reading) ;  "  malorum  poenas ;"  9.  422,  "  poenas  amtorum." 
Compare  verse  229  above :  "  scelus  expendisse  miTentem  Lao- 
coonta  ferunt ;"  and,  aptly  qiioted  by  Ladewig,  Val.  Flacc.  2. 
101: 

"  quocirca  struit  ilia  nd'as,  Lcmnoque  nieirii/i 
exitium  f miale  movot. ' ' 

A^IMUMaUE    EXPLESSE    IUVAMT    ULTRICIS    FLAMMAE    ET    CI- 

neres  satiasse  :meoruji. — This  close  juxtaposition  of  a  moral 
flamma  and  a  material  cixeres  has  a  bad  eifect,  inasmuch 
as  it  suggests  a  relationship  the  farthest  in  the  world  from 
the  author's  thought,  viz.,  that  of  cinders  to  flame.  If  the 
author  perceived  the  unseasonable  suggestion,^  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  some  pains  to  avoid  it ;  if  he  did  not  perceive 
it,  it  is  another  instance  of  an  inadvertency  respecting  small 
matters,  of  which  his  great  work  affords  but  too  many  examples. 
See  2.  360  : 

,     .     .     "  nox  atra  cava  cirmmvolat  umbra, 
quis  clatlom  illius  noctis,  qiiis  f unera  fando 
cxplicet?" 

where  "  illius  "  suggests  an  identity  between  "  nootis  "  and  the 
preceding  "nox,"  than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  author's  thought,  "  nox  "  being  merely  figurative,  while 
"  nootis  "  is  real,  material  night.  Also  1.  87 :  "  qua  data  porta 
rimnt .  .  .  totumque  .  .  .  nmnt,"  where  the  same  verb  in  the 
same  person,  number,  and  tense  is  applied  in  a  transitive  sense 
to  the  identical  subject  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  line  but 
one  before,  in  an  intransitive — whether  observed  by  the  author 
and  left  uncorrected  as  of  small  importance,  or  not  observed  at 
all,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

CoNFESSA  BEAM. — Jocularly  imitated  by  Petronius,  p.  143 
(ed.  Hadrian.)  :  "  Modo  Bromium,  interdum  Lyaeum  Euhyum- 
que  cou/cusfis." 

Quanta  (vs.  592),  of  as  great  size  as,  i.e.,  in  her  full  magni' 
tuck.    See  Rem.  on  1.  756. 

Obducta  tuenti  mortales  hebetat  visus,  theme ;  humida 
ciRCUM  CALiGAT,  Variation.     See  Eem.  on  1.  550. 
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608-618. 


HIC AKMA 


^  VAM.  LECT.  (t?.  616). 

LI3IB0  II  eV  (viz.,  Basle  A  and  Munich  10719,  in  tlie  latter  of  which  it 
occurs  as  a  second  reading  :  it  is  the  only  example  of  a  second  reading 
■which  occurs  in  the  whole  of  the  second  book).  Limbo  is  also  quoted 
by  Heyne  as  the  second  reading  of  3Ioref.  Sec.  Ill  Pervius  ("  alii 
UMBO  legunt ")  ;  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  1853 ;  Ladewig,  2nd  ed. ; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

KiMBO  (or  NYMBO)  I  Pal,  Med.  II  11.  Ill  Princ.  Eom.  1473; 
Strasb.  1470  (MenteU.)  ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475,  1486  ;  Milan, 
1475;  Aldus  (1514);  Philippe;  Heyn.  ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef . ;  Pott.; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  V.  L.  and  Praest.),  and  all  editors  and  commen- 
tators down  to  Ladewig,  who  adopted  limbo  from  my  "  Twelve  Years' 
Voyage." 

•tTMBONE  II  sV- 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall 


With  this  fine  picture  of  the  gods  giving  their  personal  help 
towards  the  destruction  of  a  city,  compare  the  historical  narra- 
tive, Tacit.  Ann.  13.  kl  :  "  Adiicitur  miraoulum,  velut  numine 
oblatum ;  nam  cuncta  extra,  tectis  tenus,  sole  illustria  fuere : 
quod  moenibus  cingehatur,  ita  repente  atra  nube  coopertum, 
fulguribusque  discretum  est,  ut,  quasi  infensantibus  dels,  exitio 
tradi  crederetur." 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Virgil's  account  of 
the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capable  (see  Eem.  on  vs.  5),  the 
poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid 
in  the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  city,  already  (verse  351) 
deserted  by  its  own  gods,  seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against 
the  assaults  of  those  critics,  who,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head 
(see  Eemm.  on  vv.  15  and  299)  insist  that  his  whole  narrative 
unstrategical,  incredible,  impossible. 
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Prima  (vs.  613),  the  principal  personage,  the  leader,  the 
mover  of  the  whole  matter,  prinoeps.  As  Juno,  although 
thus  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  of  the  whole 
matter  {i.e.,  of  the  destruction  of  the  city),  is  yet  not  mentioned 
first  in  order,  but  placed  in  the  middle  between  Neptune  and 
Pallas,  so  Maohaon  (vs.  263),  also  stated  to  be  the  "primus," 
the  mover  of  the  whole  matter,  the  principal  actor,  or  taking  the 
principal  part  among  those  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse,  is  not 
mentioned  first  in  order,  but  seventh,  or  nearly  last.  The  same 
term  prima,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a  very  similar  connexion, 
is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  Aen.  1.  27  : 

.     .     .     "  veterisq^ue  memor  Satiirnia  belli, 
prima  q^uod  ad  Troiam  pro  caris  gesserat  Argia." 

Ferro  accincta. — Not,  literally,  girt  with  a  stvord,  having  a 
sword  at  her  side  ("  umgiirtet  mit  stahl,"  Voss),  which  had  been 
much  too  tame,  too  unbellicose  a  picture  for  the  occasion,  but — 
according  to  the  secondary  signification  of  the  word  accinctus 
— equipped  tvith  a  stcord,  armed  with  a  sword',  or,  as  we  say,  sword 
in  hand.     Compare  9.  74  : 

' '  atque  omnis  f acibus  pubes  accingitur  atria ' ' 

[not,  surely,  loith  torches  girded  on,  but  armed  with  torches,  torches 
in  handl.    See  also  6.  570  (where  see  Eem.) : 

' '  continuo  sontes  ultrix  accincta  flageUo 
Tisiphone  quatit  insultana  " 

[not  surely  with  a  ichip  in  her  girdle,  but  armed  with  a  whip,  whip 
in  handl-  Compare  also  the  similar  use  of  sucoinctus  in  con- 
junction with  faces  by  Prudentius,  Psychom.  U2 : 

' '  quam  [Pudicitiam]  patrias  succincta  faces  Sodomita  Libido 
aggreditur,  piceamque  ardenti  sulpbure  pinum 
ingerit  iu  f  aciem,  pudibundaque  lumina  flammis 
appetit,  et  tetro  tentat  suffundere  fumo  " 

[not,  surely,  undergirt  with  torches,  but  equi2:)ped  with  torclies,  ready 
for  action  ivith  torches^  And  see  the  Comment,  in  libros  Regum 
fakoS.Eucherio  ascript.  lib.  4  (DelaBigne,  5. 905) :  " Cuius  teme- 
ritatem  arrogantiae  modesto  sermone  compescens  rex  Israel  ait : 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  10 
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'Dicite  ei,  ne  glorietur  accinotus,  aeque  ut  discinctus.'  Aliud 
est  autem  accinetus,  aliud  discinctus,  aKud  non  accinotus.  Accinc- 
tits  namque  est  qui  cingulo  cireumdatus  inoedit :  discinctus  qui 
cinguluin  nuper  deposuit,  verbi  gratia,  vel  balneum  intraturus, 
Tel  lectuni  ascensurus,  vel  alteram  tunicam  forte  induturus :  non 
accinetus,  qui,  nuper  tunica  indutus,  necdum  se  addita  zonae  cir- 
cumpositione  munivit.  Sic  ergo  et  in  expeditione  castrensi  qui 
positus  est  recte  accinetus  nominatur,  i.e.,  armis  indutus;  qui 
pugna  confecta  victor  domum  rediit  iiu-e  discinctus  vocatur,  quia 
nimirum  depositis  armis  optatae  pacis  otium  gerit;  quivero  nec- 
dum pugnare,  neque  se  ad  certamen  parare  iam  coeperat,  merito 
non  accinetus  esse  dicitur.  Ait  ergo  rex  Israel  regi  Syriae  glori- 
anti  quasi  iam  cepisset  Samariam,  quam  obsidere  coeperat,  '  Ne 
glorietur  accinetus  aeque  ut  discinctus  ;'  ac  si  aperte  dicat,  'Noli 
gloriari  quasi  iam  victor  bellici  discriminis,  qui  adbuc  in  acie 
positus,  quem  victoria  sequattir,  ignoras.' " 

These  arguments  are,  as  I  think,  sufficiently  strong  and  de- 
cisive. The  very  picture,  however,  found  by  Voss  in  our  text 
is  actually  presented  by  Silius,  9.  296  : 

"  contra  cincta  latus  ferro  Saturnia  Iimo," 

where,  &sAen.  11.  ^89:  "  laterique  aecinxerat  ensem,"  the  addi- 
tion of  "  latus  "  fixes  the  meaning  to  be,  not  armed  with,  but 
girt  u-ith.     See  Eem.  on  "  suceinctam  pharetra,"  1.  327. 

Arces  PALLAS  iNSEDiT. — It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that 
Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  the  arx,  the  arx 
having  been  her  invention,  and  always  (not  alone  at  Troy,  but 
elsewhere)  her  selected  abode.     Compare  Eel.  "2.  61  : 

.     .     .     ' '  Pallas,  quas  condidit  area; 
ipsa  colat." 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  19  : 

"  et  Pandionias  q^uae  cuspide  protegit  arces." 

CatuE.  64.  8 : 

"  diva  .  .  .  retinens  in  siimmis  urbibus  arces." 
EiESPiCE. — Not  merely  look,  or   sec,   but  look  behind  thee: 
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ASPiCE  (vs.  604),  look  heir  before  llice;  kespice,  look  there  behind 
thee.     Compare  Tibull.  2.  5.  21  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ciun  maeatus  ab  alto 
Ilion  ardentes  respicerett^w  deos." 

Observe  also  the  effective  position  of  the  word  immediately 
before  the  object  to  which  it  points,  pallas  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  words  exciting  expectation,  iam  summas  aeces  tki- 
TONiA.     See  Eem.  on  verse  203. 

Limbo  effulgens  et  gokgone  saeva. — I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  only  five  MSS.  with  respect  to  this  passage, 
viz.,  the  oldest  Gudian  (No.  70),  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Dresden, 
and  No.  113  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  royal  Library  of  Yienna, 
but  in  the  whole  five  I  have  found  nimbo,  which  (see  Foggini) 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  has  been  adopted  with- 
out hesitation  or  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  the  editors 
and  commentators.  The  explanation  which  the  elder  commen- 
tators have  given  us  of  this  word  is  Juilo  ("  nube  divina,"  Servius, 
La  Cerda),  against  which  the  objection  of  Forbiger,  "  hie  voc. 
nimbi  significatus  non  nisi  cadentis  Latinitatis,"  seems  to  me  to 
be  conclusive.  The  more  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is  that 
adopted  by  Heyne  from  Pomponius  Sabinus :  "nubes  obscm-a  qua 
nia  cingitur ;"  the  effulgence  of  such  obscure  "  nubes "  being 
ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  reflexion  of  Pallas's  aegis  ("fulgentem 
aegidem  tenet,  a  qua  relucet  nimbus"),  and  by  Wagner  to  its 
reflexion  of  the  flames  of  the  burning  city  ("  nimbus  igitur  iUe, 
quem  ut  iratae  deae  atrum  fuisse  consentaneum  est,  fulgebat  et 
rutilabat  ab  incendii  flammis"),  an  interpretation  which  has 
been  adopted  and  approved  of  by  Forbiger. 

I  object,  (1),  that  nimbus  ia  never  "  nubes,"  but  always 
that  combination  of  darkness,  he£|,vy  rain  (or  hail),  wind,  thunder 
and  lightning,  called  in  Germany  geivitter,  and  in  Italy  tempo- 
rale,  but  for  which  the  English  language  possesses  no  more 
appropriate  appellation  than  thunder-storm,  ^ee  Aen.  5.  317: 
"effusi  nimbo  similes"  [^poured  out,  surely  not  like  a  cloud,  but 
like  a  thundef'Storm,  a  sudden  shoioer  of  heavy  raiii].   A.en,  2. 113  : 

.     .     .  •  "  toto  sonuei'unt  aethere  nimbi," 

.19« 
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[uot,  clouds  resounded  over  the  whole  ski/,  but  thwid'er-storms  re- 
sounded^.     Aeii.  h-  IGl : 

"  insequitur  commixta  grandiue  nimbus" 

[not,  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail,  or  a  hail  cloud,  folloivs,  but  a  hall- 
dorm,  a  shower  of  hail,  follows].     Aen.  U-  1^0: 

"  his  ego  nigranteiu  commixta  grandiae  inmhrnii 


desuper  inf  undam ' ' 

[not,  I  icilliMur  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  them,  but  a  hail-storm 
on  them].  (S),  that  there  appears  no  reason,  and  no  reason  has 
been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a  nimbus  (whether 
understood  to  mean  a  cloud,  or  a  storm)  about  her  on  this  occa- 
sion. Such  appendage  had  been  equally  useless,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  terror,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
she  being  (in  common  with  the  other  gods  introduced  on  the 
occasion,  and  who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  nimbi)  invisible 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of  Aeneas  alone,  from  which 
Yenus  had  miraculously  taken  away  omnem  nubem  quae  mok- 
TALEs  HEBETAT  vistTs,  and  SO  rendered  them  able  to  see  the 
invisible.  And,  (3),  that  Pallas  could  not  correctly  be  repre- 
sented as  EFFULGENs  NiMBO,  whether  the  word  be  understood  to 
mean  (according  to  Heyne's  erroneous  definition  of  it)  "  nubes 
obscura,"  or  (according  to  that  which  I  have  shown  is  its  only 
true  interpretation)  gewitter,  temporale,  thunder-shower,  thunder- 
storm, unless  we  admit  the  propriety  of  the  expression  (in  the 
former  case)  effulgent  with  darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent 
mth  the  obscure  cloak  in  which  gods  were  used  sometimes  for 
particular  pm'poses  to  wrap  themselves  up,  and  hide  themselves 
from  observation,  as  Aen.  1"2.  Jfl6  : 

...    .     "  Venus,  obscuro  faciem  circumdata  uiiiibo." 
Ibid.  10.  63 U  : 

.    .    .    "  agens  hiemem,  «mkJo  succincta  per  auras.'' 

Despairing,  therefore,  of  obtaining  any  good  sense  from  the 
reading  nimbo,  I  look  for  a  different  reading,  and  being  in- 
formed by  Servius  that  "  alii  limbo  legunt,  ut  {Aen.  U-  137)  : 
*  Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo ;'"  and  finding 
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that  information  confirmed  by  Heyne  ("  limbo,  Moret.  Sec.  pro 
var.  leot."),  I  adopt  umbo,  and  thns  at  once  obtain,  not  merely 
an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense — Pallas  effulgent,  neither 
with  a  dark  cloud  illuminated  by  her  aegis  or  by  flames  of  the 
burning  city,  nor  with  a  dark  thunderstorm,  but  with  her  limb  us 
or  iiv^tita,  and  her  gorgon.  Pallas  is  said  to  be  effulgent  with  the 
"limbus,"  this  part  being  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  female 
dress;  see  the  "limbus"  of  Dido,  quoted  by  Servius  above,  and 
especially  the  "  limbus  "  of  the  dress  put  by  Thetis  (Stat.  AcMll. 
1.  325)  on  Achilles  when  she  disguised  him  as  a  female  for  the 
court  of  Lycomedes : 

' '  aapicit  amtigmim  genitrix,  cogitque  volentem, 
iimectitque  sinue  ;  tunc  coUa  rigentia  mollit, 
summittitque  graves  hiimeros,  et  f  ortia  laxat 
brachia,  et  impexos  certo  domat  ordine  orines, 
ac  sua  dilecta  cervice  monilia  transfert, 
et  pioturato  cohibet  vestigia  limio," 

where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  female  dress  of  Achilles 
is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  the  "  monilia  "  (repre- 
senting the  upper  part)  and  the  embroidered  "  limbus  "  (repre- 
senting the  lower),  just  as  in  our  text  the  whole  costume  of 
PaUas  is  represented  by  the  (effulgent)  gorgon  above  and  the 
effulgent  "limbus  "  below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statins  thus  to  put  forward  the  "  monilia  " 
and  "limbus"  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of  Achilles'  petti- 
coats, it  was  still  more  proper  for  Yirgil  to  use  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that  goddess  being  remarkable 
for  wearing  ("pace  deae  dictum  sit!")  petticoats  so  long  as  to 
acquire  the  appellation  of  talares,  i.e.,  of  coming  down  quite 
to  her  heels.     See  almost  all  her  numerous  statties. 

Neither  do  I  require  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  necessity 
there  was  that  Pallas,  although  invisible  to  all  human  eyes, 
should  yet  wear  clothes,  or  the  propriety  with  which  those 
clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to  Aeneas,  are  described 
to  have  been  of  a  splendour  suitable  to  the  goddess  (see  below), 
and  to  the  attitude  in  which  she  is  represented,  viz.,  that  of 
standing  mistress  of  the  conquered  citadel. 
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Similar  to  the  effulgence  of  Pallas's  "  limbus  "  in  our  text 
is  that  of  her  palla  in  Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  35  : 

.     .     .     "  tantum  stridentia  oolla 
Gorgonos  dhtentu  pallae  fulffentis  inumbrat ;" 

and  elsewhere  I  find  a  similar  effulgence  ascribed  to  other  parts 
of  the  goddess's  equipment.  Thus  (Olaudian,  de  Bapt.  Pros. 
3.  226)  her  spear  is  so  bright  as  to  illuminate  the  chariot  of  Dis : 

.     .     .     "  libratur  in  ictum 
fraxinus,  et  nigros  ilhiminat  obvia  cim-us;" 

her  chariot  (Auson.  Perioch.  17.  Odyss.)  casts  a  red  light  over 

the  sky : 

"  jam  caelum  roseis  rutilat  Tritonia  bigis  ;" 

and  (Claud.  Gigant.  91)  a  similar  light  is  cast  by  her  gorgon  : 

.     .     .     ' '  Tritonia  virgo 
prosilit,  ostendens  yuHUi  cum  gorgone  pectus." 

To  LIMBO  BFFULGENS  ET  GORGONE  SAEVA  thuS  UUderstood  aS 

descriptive  of  the  splendour  of  the  goddess's  dress,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  in  Aen.  5.  132  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsiqiie  in  puppibus  aiu'O 
ductores  longe  effulgent  ostroque  decori. ' ' 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkable  statue  of 
Minerva  Polias,  now  in  the  Augusteum  of  Dresden,  that  the 
battle  of  the  Giants ,  described  by  Eiiripides  {Hecub.  ^66),  and 
by  the  author  of  Ciris  (vs.  29),  as  embroidered  on  the  peplum 
of  Pallas,  was  not  spread  over  the  whole  peplum,  but  confined 
to  a  elavus  (limbus?),  stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  the 
statue  as  descending  down  the  front  of  the  person  from  the 
Avaist  to  the  feet.  For  a  view  of  this  very  striking  statue,  as 
well  as  for  a  separate  view  and  description  of  the  elavus, 
stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  its  peplum,  see 
Becker,  August.  Bresd.  tabb.  9  and  10.  Miiller  {Minerva  Polias, 
p.  26)  informs  us,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  there  is  a 
similar  band,  or  stripe,  on  the  pepla  of  aU  the  very  ancient 
statues  of  the  Minerva  Polias  :  "  Insignis  maxime  elavus  quidam 
sive  limes  ceteris  aliquanto  latior  de  medio  oorpore  decuri-ens, 
qui  etiam  apud  populos  Asiae  maxime  deoorus  habebatur." 
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Saeva  is  predicated  not  (according  to  Servius's  second  inter- 
pretation) of  Pallas,  but  (according  to  his  first  interpretation)  of 
the  gorgon  :  first,  because  the  picture  is  thus  more  concentrated; 
secondly,  because  saeva  (the  Greek  Sai/ij)  is  precisely  the  term 
applied  to  the  gorgon  both  by  Hesiod,  Scut.  Hercul.  223  : 

nav  Sc  /KTacppevov  eix^  Kapi\  SemoLO  irfXapou 
yopyovs, 

and  Homer,  II.  5.  71^1  : 

ep  Se  TG  yopyeir}  K^tpakri  Setifoto  TreAoipou 
SeiVTj  Te  a'fj.ep^VTi  re,  Aios  repas  atytoxoio: 

and,  thirdly,  because  to  apply  to  Pallas,  in  the  positive  degree 
only,  the  very  term  which  had  just  (vers.  612)  been  applied  to 
Juno  in  the  superlative  degree,  had  been  an  anti-climax  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Despairing  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  out  of  the  received 
reading,  I  take  the  hint  from  Servius  :  "  alii  limbo  legunt,"  and 
read  limbo.  Pallas  is  effulgent,  neither  with  a  "  nubes  divina" 
(Servius),  for  there  is  no  instance  of  nimbus  us^d  in  that  sense 
either  by  Virgil  or  any  of  Yirgil's  cotemporaries,  nor  with  a 
dark  thundershower  ("repentinae  pluviae,"  Pomp.  Sabin.,  Germ. 
gewitter,  Ital.  temporale),  the  only  sense  in  which  nimbus  ever 
occurs  in  Virgil,  but  she  is  effulgent  with  her  "  limbus,"  i.  e., 
with  the  broad  border  of  her  peplum  on  which  was  depicted 
the  battle  of  the  Giants.  See,  in  addition  to  the  authors  quoted 
three  paragraphs  back,  in  Buonarotti  {Osserv.  sopra  alcuni  fram- 
menti  di  vasi  anticM,  p.  78),  a  figure  of  Pallas  in  which  the 
limbus  of  the  peplum  occupies  nearlythe  lower  half  of  it.  "With 
such  "  limbus,"  either  taken  literally  or  as  representing  the 
whole  female  skirt  or  petticoat,  Pallas  is  refulgent.  Compare 
(«),  Stat.  Achill.  1.  325,  where  the  whole  female  dress  is  thus 
represented  by  its  most  conspicuous  and  striking  parts,  the 
monilia  above,  and  the  embroidered  limbus  below.  (l»),Stat. 
Tliei.  6.  366,  where  Apollo  Musagetes  is  described  as  put- 
ting off  (as  soon  as  he  had  done  playing  on  the  lyre)  the 
embroidered  limbus,  i.e.,  the  gown  with  embroidered  border, 
which  he  had  worn  while  playing,      (e),    especially  Trebell. 
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Pollio,  Triginta  Tyranni,  30,  where  Zenobia  appears  before  the 
assembly  -wearing  a  hehnet  and  purple  limbus  :  "Ad  conciones 
galeata  processit  cum  limbo  purpureo,  gemmis  dependentibus 
per  ultimam  fimbriam"  [a  flounced  purple  skirt  or  petticoat]. 
(<fj,  Ibid.  Ik  :  "  Eousque  ut  tunicae,  et  limbi,  et  paenulae 
matronales  in  familia  eius  hodieque  sint,  quae  Alexandri  effi- 
giem  de  liciis  variantibus  monstrent,"  where  also  "  limbi"  can 
be  nothing  else  than  female  skirts  or  petticoats,  (e),  Apollon. 
Ehod.  4.  940  : 

BUTUf'    ava(Txo/ievat  \evKOis  ctti  yovvacri  TTffof. 

And  (jf),  Nonius:  "limbus,  muliebre  vestimentum  quod  pur- 
puram  in  imo  habet." 

The  connection  of  "limbus"  in  either  sense  with  effulgens 
is  not  only  appropriate,  but  according  to  Virgil's  usual  practice 
of  representing  his  characters  as  effulgent  with  splendid  dress, 
as  5.  132  ;  10.  539  ;  11.  489.  Nor  is  the  splendid  "  limbus" 
inappropriately  joined  as  an  object  of  terror  with  the  gorgon, 
for  see  Prudent,  contra  Symm.  2.  573  : 

"  nuUane  tristificis  Tritonia  noctiia  Charris 
advolitans  praesto  esse  deam  praenuntia  Crasso 
prodidit  ?  aut  Paphiam  niveae  vexere  columbae, 
emus  inauratum  tremeret  gens  Persiea  limhwn  ?  "* 

where  "limbum"  is  Venus's  cestus — limbus  being,  as  I  may 
here  incidentally  observe,  primarily  any  broad  stripe  (see  Varro, 
fragm. :  "  mundus  domus  est  .  .  .  maxima  rerum,  quam  quia- 
que  altitonae  .  .  .  fragmine  zonae  cragunt,  .  .  .  per  quam  limbus 
.  .  .  pictus  bis  sex  .  .  .  signis  stellimicantibus  altus,  ...  in  obli- 
quo  aethere,  lunae  .  .  .  bigas  solisque  receptat"),  and  only 
secondarily,  and  inasmuch  as  the  border  of  a  garment  was 
usually  ornamented  and  completed  by  a  broad  sewed-on  stripe, 
the  border  of  a  garment. 

Limbo  effulgent. — Pallas  is  always  efEulgent.  Her  palla 
is  fulgens,  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  2.  25 ;  her  spear  illuminates 


'  Ninibum"  has  here  in  some  editions  taken  the  place  of  "  limbum," 
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the  whole  chariot  of  Dis,  ibid.  2.  S26 ;  her  chariot  casts  a  red 
light  over  the  sky,  Auson.  Perioch.  17.  Odyss. ;  her  gorgon  casts 
a  red  light,  Claud.  Oigant.  91;  and  she  comes  irafi<j>aivovaa, 
ApoUon.  Ehod.  4.  1309,  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter. 

Effulgens. — So  usually,  properly,  and  even  specially,  is 
effulgence  attributed  to  dress  or  equipment,  that  examples  are 
not  wanting  of  the  single  word  effulgere  used  to  signify  effttl- 
gent  in  dress.     Compare  Claud.  6.  Cons.  Honor.  5^3  : 

"  omne,  Palatino  quod  pons  a  colle  recedit 
Mulvius,  et  quantum  licuit  consurgere  textis, 
una  replet  turtae  f  acies :  undare  videres 
ima  viris,  altas  effulgere  matribus  aedea." 

By  a  similar  substitution  of  n  for  I,  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Statins 
read  "  nymphas  "  instead  of  "  lymphas,"  8ik.  1.  3.  3U  (of  the 
villa  of  Vopiscus) : 

' '  quid  primum  mediumve  eanam  ;  quo  fine  quiescam  ? 
auratasne  trates,  an  Mauros  undique  postes, 
an  picturata  luceutia  marmora  vena 
mirer,  an  emissas  per  cuncta  cubilia  lymphas  ?" 


621-631. 

DIXERAT RUINAM 


Spissis  noctis  se  condidit  umbris.— Peerlkamp  objects :  "  clara 
INCENDIA  obstant."  Those  who  make  such  objections  require 
more  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  poet.  Tou  must  vnnk,  or 
you  cannot  read,  much  less  enjoy,  poetry.  The  spectator  in  the 
theatre  sits  looking  on,  delighted  at  the  performance,  and  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  incongruities.  If  he  does  not,  good-bye  to  the 
delight.  The  objection  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Peerlkamp's 
objections,  which  reqtiire  nothing  less  than  the  recasting  of  every 
line  of  the  Aeneid,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  style  mathe- 
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matically  correct,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  reducing  it 
from  poetry  to  prose,  of  substituting  the  common,  vulgar,  every- 
day light,  for  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  spectrum.  See  Eem.  on 
"  ignes  iugales,"  7.  320. 

NuMiNA  MAGNA  DEUM. — "  Numcn  "  is  taken  here  not  as  at 
1.  12,  in  its  primary  sense  of  will  or  pleasure,  but  in  its  second- 
ary sense,  viz.,  of  the  person  of  whom  that  will  or  pleasure  is 
an  attribute,  exactly  as  in  our  expression :  "  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,"  meaning  the  most  excellent  and  majestic 
king.  NuMiNA  MAGNA  DEUM  therefore  (literally  and  primarily 
the  gods'  great  wills)  is  here  equivalent  to  the  great  tvilling  and 
commanding  gods.     See  Eem.  on  "  numine,"  1.  12. 

TuM  VERO  .  .  .  TEOiA. — Compare  Find.  01.  11.  31^.: 

icai  fiev  ^si/aTraras 
ETreiuv  ^a(Tt\evs  OTTtQev 

ov  iroWov  iSe  irarpita  iroKvKrsavov  vtro  (TTepew  irvpi 
■jrKayais  re  ffi^apov  fiaBvy  eis  ox^TOy  UTas 
t^otfTav  €av  "KoXiv. 

The  manifest  allusion  to  the  original  buildiBg  of  Troy,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  overthrow,  had  been  happier  if  it  had  not 
been  forestalled  by  representation  of  Neptime  himself  engaged 
in  overthrowing  it,  verse  610.  The  expression  is  repeated  in  a 
similar  context  and  similarly  constructed,  almost  identical,  verse, 
3.2: 

"  ceciditque  supertum 
Ilium,  et  omnis  hiimo  fumat  Nepttmia  Troia," 

where  the  allusion  to  the  builder  of  Troy  is  happier,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  same  builder  engaged  in  its  overthrow  being  there 
less  fresh  in  the  recollection. 

MiNATUR. — Servius  seems  to  be  in  the  same  doubt  here  as 
at  1.  166,  and  2.  240,  whether  "minari"  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
primary  or  secondary  sense :  "minatur,  aut  eminet  aut  move- 
tur,"  where  by  "movetur"  can  only  be  meant  threatens  to  fall 
("  Gader'  minaccia,"  Alfieri).  That  the  former  is  meant,  I  have 
as  little  doubt  here  as  on  the  two  former  occasions,  and,  as  on 
those  occasions,  interpret  the  word  :  toivers,  holds  its  head  high ; 
an  interpretation  which  has  at  least  these  two  great  advantages 
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over  its  rival ;  first,  that  it  is  as  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
use  of  the  term  on  both,  especially  on  the  first  of  those  two 
former  occasions,  as  the  rival  interpretation  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  to  a  tree  immediately 
toppling  over  when  the  axe  is  laid  to  its  root  that  ^jims  Aeneas 
should  compare  the  beleaguered  city,  but  to  a  tree  which  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  head  high  and  fearless  (usque  minatur)  even 
while  the  axe  is  being  laid  to  its  root.  See  Eem.  on  1.  166  ; 
2.  240  ;  4.  88 ;  8.  668. 

Tkemefacta  comam  concusso  vertice  nutat,  nods  with  her 
leafy  head,  viz.,  as  a  warrior  with  his  crested  and  plumed  helmet. 
Compare  9.  677  : 

"  ipsi  intus  dextra  ao  laeva  pro  turribiis  adstant 
aiTiiati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci : 
quales  aeriae  Hquentia  flumiua  circum, 
sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  seu  propter  amoenum, 
consurgunt  gemmae  quercus,  intonsaque  caelo 
attoUunt  capita,  et  mblimi  vertice  niitant." 

CoNGEMUiT. — Not  merely  groaned,  but  groaned  londlij ;  as  it 
were  tvith  all  its  force  collected  into  one  last  effort.  See  Rem.  on 
vs.  52  ;  6.  634. 

AvuLSA. — "  Evulsa,"  Euaeus. 

.     .         "  und  schmettemd,  den  hbhn  entrottet,  AiwaMroirf^." 

Voss. 
.     .     .     "  e  dal  suo  giogo  al  fine 

0  con  parte  del  giogo  si  diveglie, 

0  si  scoscende."  Caro. 

No,  but  AVULSA,  TRAXiT  RUIN  AM  lUGis,  i.e.,  "  ibi,  in  iugis:" 
torn  away  with  ropes  from  the  stump  where  the  axe  had  nearly  {but 
not  entirely)  cut  it  through,  fell  there  on  the  mountain.  Avulsa, 
sciz.,  funibus.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  77U  ■' 

.     .     .     "  labefactaque  tandem 
ictibus  innumeris,  adductaque  funibus  arbor 
comiit,  et  multam  prostravit  pondere  silvam." 

Thus  the  cadence — cracked,  broken  and  limping,  if  the  struc- 
ture be 

CONGEMUIT,  TEAXITaUB,  IUGIS  AYULSA,  RUINAM — 
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becomes  fluent  and  sonorous : 

CONOEMUIT,  TRAXIiaUE  lUGIS,  AVULSA,  BUINAM  ; 

the  ictus  falling  fall  upon  vul. 


632-633. 

DESCENDO  AC  DUCENTE  DEO  FLAMMAM  INTER  ET  HOSTES 
EXPEDIOR 


VAE.  lECT. 
DBA  I  Ver.  DUCENTEDEA  (DEO  a  m.  see.  superser).    II  cod.  Canon. 
(Butler).   Ill  "  Legitur  et  deo  .  .  .  Q,ui  legunt  D^ofatum  volunt  dic- 
tum .  .  .  Q.ui  vero  legunt  dea  matri  adtribuunt  Aeneae  Uberationem," 
Scbol.  Veron.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  88, 1.  29). 

DEO  III  Servius  ;  "  dtjcente  deo,  non  dea,"  Macrob.  Sat.  3.  8;  P.Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Brunck  ;  "Wakefield  ;  Heyne ;  Voss ;  "Wagn. 
(Praest.) ;  Ladewig. 

0  Vat.,  Born.,  St.  Gall. 


Descendo. — Whence  ?  If  from  the  roof,  he  has  been  able  from 
the  roof  not  only  to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hid  in  the  interior 
of  the  temple  of  Vesta  (limina  vestae  servantem  ;  secreta 
IN  sede  latentem  ;  abdiderat  sese  ;  aris  sedebat),  but  to 
rush  on  her  with  his  sword — "  talia  iactabam  et  furiata 

MENTE  FEREBAR  .  .  .  ALMA  PARENS  .  .  .  DEXTRA  PREHENSUM 

coNTiNUiT."  If  from  the  arx  why  has  there  been  no  mention 
of  his  previous  descent  from  the  roof  ?  In  either  case  the  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  that  I  am  fain  to  think  that  the  original  sequence 
has  been 

AD  TEKRAM  MISEKB  AUT  IGNLBUS  AEGRA  DEDERE 
TUM  VERO  OMNB  MIHI  VISUM  C0N9IDERB  IN  IGNES, 

a  sequence  affording  this  most  natural  connection  of  thought : — 
"  I  look  about ;  I  find  myself  alone.     My  companions  have  all 
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perislied,  and  so  at  last  I  lose  hope,  give  up  everything  for  lost, 
and,  descending  from  the  roof  from  whence  I  have  seen  the  city 
burning  and  the  king  killed,  return  home  in  order  if  possible  to 
carry  my  father  safe  out  of  the  city."  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  this  connexion  of  thought  and  this  position  of  Aeneas's 
descent  from  the  roof.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  connexion  of  thought : — "  I  am  left  alone,  Troy 
has  been  burnt,  my  companions  have  perished  in  the  flames ;  I 
spy  Helen  in  the  temple  of  Yesta,  and  am  prevented  from  kill- 
ing her  only  by  the  intervention  of  my  mother,  who  reproves 
me,  and  shows  me  the  divinities  personally  occupied  in  over- 
throwing the  city.  Then  and  only  then  do  I  give  up  hope  and 
descend ;"  as,  in  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  this 
position  of  descendo,  whether  we  consider  the  descent  to  be  from 
the  roof,  in  which  case  Aeneas  has  seen  Helen  from  the  roof, 
and  had  the  interview  with  his  mother  on  the  roof,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  descent  to  be  from  the  arx,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  account  either  of  Aeneas's  descent  from  the  roof,  or  of 
his  feelings  on  finding  himself  alone  on  the  roof  after  all  his 
companions  have  perished — ^hear  absolutely  nothing  of  him, 
either  of  his  thoughts  or  of  his  doings,  from  the  time  he  finds 
himself  alone  on  the  roof  till  the  time  he  is  rushing  on  Helen 
hid  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Still  ftirther,  in  this  connexion  of 
thought  and  this  position  of  descendo,  we  have  (1),  Aeneas  re- 
minded by  Venus  (verse  596 : 

NON  PRIUS  ASPICIES  DM  FESSUM  AETATB  PAllENTEM 
LiaUERIS  ANCHISEN  ?  SUPEaET  CONIUXNB  CRBUSA 
ASCANIUSQUE  PDER  ?) 

of  that  which  had  occurred  to  himself  before  Venus  made  her 
appearance  (verse  560  : 

.  .  .  SUBIIT  CAKI  GENITORlS  IMAGO 
VT  REOEM  AEaUAETUM  CRUDELI  TULNERE  YIDI 
VITAM  EXHAIANTEM  ;  SUBIIT  DBSEHTA  OREUSA, 
ET  DIEEPTA  DOMUS,  ET  PARVI  CASUS  lULI. 

(i),  we  have  the  comparison  ac  veluti  .  .  .  ruinam — unexcep- 
tionable if  coming  in  immediate  sequence  after 

AD  TEKRAM  MISERE  AUT  IGNIBUS  AEGKA  DEDEEE — 
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liable  to  have  this  strong  excej)tion  taken  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  forces 
on  us  an  inevitable  mental  juxtaposition  of  the  agents  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  numhsta  magna  deum,  and  the 
agents  engaged  in  felling  the  tree,  the  agricolae,  nay  of  the 
instruments  used,  the  "  bipennes "  of  the  one  party  and  the 
"  tridens "  of  the  other,  even  of  the  grammatical  pendants 
EMOTA  and  accisam,  eruit  and  erueke  instant.  And  (3), 
we  have  deo  the  general  term  for  divinity,  and  the  very  term 
which  had  rightly  had  a  place  in  the  sequence  of  thought  in 
which  no  particular  duty  is  introduced ;  we  have,  I  say,  this  gene- 
ral term  used  in  a  sequence  in  which  a  particular  duty  has  been 
introduced  in  so  pointed  a  manner  that  the  reader  remains 
doubtful  in  which  way  to  extricate  himself  from  the  ambi- 
guity, whether  by  assuming  that  the  particidar  divinity  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  general  term,  or  by  finding  Virgil  guilty  of 
ascribing  to  divinity  in  general  what  the  whole  context,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  word,  compels  the  reader  to  ascribe  to 
the  particular  divinity  so  prominently  placed  before  him  at  the 
very  moment.  For  all  these  reasons  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  original  sequence  of  thought  has  been  from 

AD  TERKAM  MISEllE  AUT  IGXIBL'S  AEGRA  DEDEEE 

to 

TUM  VERO  OMNE  MlHl  VISUM  CONSIDERB  IN  IGNES, 

that  the  in  itself  beautiful  and  trtdy  Virgilian  picture  of  Venus, 
Helen,  and  the  deities  inimical  to  Troy,  has  been  an  after- 
thought, not  well  dove-tailed  in,  and  that  this  after-thought,  if 
actually  and  in  point  of  fact  expimged  by  Tucca  and  Varius, 
was  so  expunged,  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  unmanHness  of 
Aeneas's  intended  onslaught  on  Helen,  but  altogether  as  an 
after-thought,  which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  was  so 
awkwardly  filled  in  as  rather  to  be  an  eyesore  than  an  orna- 
ment. 
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644. 

SIC  0  SIC  POSITUM  AFFATI  DISCEDITE  CORPUS 


"  Mortuum  se  effingit,  componitque,  ao  si  efferendus  esset  ad 
tumulum,"  La  Cerda.  "  Dieses  ziireclitlegen  der  glieder  und 
haende  in  gestreckte  lage  gehoert  zu  den  heiligen  letzten  pflich- 
ten  der  verwandten  .  .  .  Dass  Anohises  es  hier  selbst  thut,  zeigt 
das  freiwillige  und  f este  seines  entschlusses,"  TMel.  "  Der  zum 
sterten  entscMossene  Anohises  hat  sich  selbst  schon  die  lage 
eines  verstorbenen  gegeben,"  Ladewig.  "  Sic  positus  (ut  4.  681) 
quemadmodum  mortui  solent,  rectus  extentusque,  Eurip.  Hipp. 
786  :   opdwaar   SKTSivavreg  aOXiov  vikvv,"  Wagner  (1861). 

So  Anohises  stretches  himself  out  stark  and  stifE  and  straight 
as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse !  A  very  pretty  picture,  indeed, 
especially  as  it  is  of  a  man  who,  while  he  thus  stretches  himself 
out  stark  and  stiff  and  straight  as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse, 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  fight  until  he  forces  the  enemy 
to  kill  him — ipse  majvu  mortem  inveniaji.  No,  no ;  there  is 
none  of  this  child's  play,  this  game  of  dead-and-alive,  in  the 
Aeneid.  Anchises  does  not  stretch  himself  out  stark  and  stiff 
and  straight  as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse ;  but,  throwing 
himself  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  couch  or  sofa,  or  continuing  to 
lie  there,  if  he  had  been  lying  there  previously,  refuses  to  stir, 
and  bids  his  friends  take  leave  of  him  lying  there,  as  they  would 
take  leave  of  him  if- he  were  lying  dead:  "Away,"  he  says, 
"and  save  yourselves;  leave  me  here  to  die;  take  leave  of  me 
as  you  would  if  I  were  laid  here  abeady  dead,  for  you  will 
never  again  see  me  alive."  Compare  Eurip.  Electr.  13S5 
(Orestes  telling  Eleotra  to  take  leave  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead)  : 

;3a\6,  TrpoffTrv^ov  aosixa'  Savavras  5' 
us  en  tU|U/3m  Kara9privi}<rov, 

and  Val.  Elaec.  1.  334  (Aloimede  taking  leave  of  Jason)  :  "  et 
dulci  iam  nunc  preme  lumina  dextra,"     Also  Propert.  2.  34,  59 
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(ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"  me  iuvet  hestemia  positmn  languere  corollis, 
qiiem  tetigit  iactii  certiis  ad  ossa  deus  ; ' ' 

in  not  one  of  which  cases  does  the  individual  act  death,  stretch 
himself  out  stifE  and  stark  as  if  he  were  dead  :  all  he  does  is  to 
compare  his  lying,  languishing,  despairing,  inert  position,  with 
the  lying,  inert  position  of  a  corpse.  And,  exactly  so  in  our 
text :  Anchises  does  not  stretch  himself  out  and  act  the  laid-out 
corpse,  but  requests  his  friends  to  regard  him  as  lying  there 
already  dead,  and  take  leave  of  him  accordingly :  "  Let  this, 
oh !  let  this,  be  my  death  bed ;  take  leave  of  me  here  for  ever. 
The  enemy  will  find  me  here  and  kill  me  in  mercy  and  for  the 
sake  of  my  spoils.  They  shall  not  spare  my  life,  for  I  will  fight 
till  I  force  them  to  kill  me." 

I  by  no  means  deny  that  po situs  has  sometimes  and  even 
frequently  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  this  place  by  the  com- 
mentators, is  sometimes  ^ex.  gi\,  by  Ovid,  Met.  9.  502: 

■     .     .     ' '  toroque 
mortua  componar,  posHaeque  det  oscula  frater ;" 

and  even  by  our  author  himself,  11.  30  : 

' '  corpus  ubi  exanimi  positum  Pallautis  Acoetes 
servabat  senior") 

appKed  to  the  stretched,  formally  laid-out  corpse,  but  that  such 
meaning  is  inherent  in  the  word,  and  therefore  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  it  except  in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  examples 
just  adduced,  the  context  shows  that  it  is  used  in  that  special 
technical  sense.  But  in  our  text  the  context  shows  the  very 
contrary,  shows  that  "  positus  "  has  not  this  special  meaning  of 
formally  stretched,  straightened,  and  laid-out,  as  dead  bodies 
are  stretched,  straightened,  and  laid-out  by  the  care  of  their 
surviving  friends ;  but  the  much  more  ordinary,  less  special  sense 
of  laid,  or  lying  dead,  of  which  more  ordinary,  less  special  sense 
the  following  are  examples :  («e),  Stat.  Theb.  12.  288  (of  Axgia, 
searching  for  the  dead  body  of  Polynices  on  the  field  of  battle) : 

.     .     .    ' '  visuque  sagaci 
rimatur  positos,  et  corpora  prona  supinat 
incumbens ;  " 
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(l»),  Stat.  Thch.  1£.  Jo9  (of  Antigone)  : 

"  c[uippe  truoem  campum,  Btpositiis  quo  pulvere  frater 
noverat," 

in  neither  of  whicli  passages  will  it  be  pretended  that  Polynices 
is  described  as  formally  laid  out,  straightened,  and  stretched, 
and  not  merely  as  laid  or  lying  in  his  blood  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Also,  (e),  Ovid,  Met  13.  51^.3  (Hecuba  finding  Poly- 
dorus's  body  washed  on  shore)  : 

' '  nunc  positi  spectat  vultum,  nunc  vulnera  nati," 

where  it  will  as  little  be  pretended  by  anyone  that  the  stretched, 
straightened,  laid-out  position  given  to  a  corpse  by  the  under- 
taker, and  not  the  position  in  which  the  corpse  happened  to  be 
laid,  placed,  or  thrown  by  the  sea,  is  meant.  Compare  also,  (tf), 
Aeii.  If.  681 :  "  sicte  ut  posita  crudelis  abessem,"  where  the  term 
is  applied  to  Dido,  not  even  yet  dead  but  only  dying;  and,  (e), 
Stat.  Sih:  1.^.106: 

"  dixerat :  invenhuit  posUos  iam  segnitoi'  artus  [Gallici] 
pugnantemque  animam  ;  ritu  se  cingit  uterque 
Paeonio,  monstrantque  simul,  parentque  volentes  ; 
donee  letiferas  vario  medicamine  pestes, 
et  suspecta  mali  ruperuut  nubila  somni," 

where  it  is  applied  to  Grallicus,  laid  or  lying  on  the  sick  bed. 
(y),  Ovid,  Met.  3.  kW  (of  Narcissus) : 

"  spectat  \vcsm.  poaitus  geminum,  sua  lumina,  sidus." 

And  (gr),  Met.  Bpid.  h.  97: 

"  saepe  sub  ilicibus  Venerem  Cinyi-aque  oreatum 
sustinuit  positos  quaeKbet  berba  duos.' ' 

We  might  point  out  a  thousand-and-one  other  instances  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  persons,  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  laid 
or  lying  on  the  ground,  in  bed,  on  a  sofa,  no  matter  how.  The 
words  of  the  nuncius,  then,  in  the  Iii2ypolytus  directing  the  at- 
tendants to  go  and  stretch  and  formally  lay  out  the  corpse  of 
Phaedra : 

by  the  citation  of  which  Wagner  has  endeavoured  to  throw  light 
on  the  picture,  serve  only  to  obscure  and  confuse  it,  the  word 

HEXBY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  11.  20 
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posit  us  not  being  used  in  the  narrow  and  tedinical  sense  of 
laid  out,  straightened,  and  stretched,  hut  in  the  wider,  more 
general  sense  of  laid  or  lying,  and  not  at  all  containing  the 
notion  of  death,  not  even  with  all  the  assistance  afforded  to  it 
by  the  addition  of  corpus  (for  see  "  ponere  corpus,"  even 
with  the  further  addition  of  "  humo,"  applied  to  persons  in  the 
perfect  vigour  of  life  and  health,  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  11  : 

"  ingemum  inva,  jjoiicn'  corpus  laimuy 

Id.,  Art.  Amat.  2.  523  : 

"  clausa  tibi  fuerit  promissa  ianua  nocte, 

pei-fer  et  immunda  ponere  corpus  humo  "), 

but  that  notion  being  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the 
context :  affati  discedite  ;  mortem  inveniam  ;  miserebituk 
HOSTis  ;  FACiLis  TACTURA  SEPULCRi,  &c.  ;  and  so  far  is  the 
position  taken  by  Anchises  from  beiag  that  in  which  the  atten- 
dants are  directed  by  the  nuncius  to  place  the  dead  body  of 
Phaedra — 

opQwffar'  ^KnivavT^s  a0\iov  ysKvy — 

and  in  which  the  chorus  informs  us  the  attendants  proceed 
immediately  to  place  it — 

7)^7}  yap  ojs  vcKpou  viv  e'tretvovo'L  Stj — 

that  it  is  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  such  uuoared  neglected  position 
as  had  been  assumed  by  Phaedra's  body  in  the  noose,  or  after  it 
had  been  taken  down  from  the  noose  and  befoi'o  the  care  directed 
by  the  nuncius  had  been  bestowed  on  it. 

To  recapitulate :  The  words  positxim  corpus  are  equally 
applicable  to  any  one  of  three  states — laid  (lying)  alive ;  laid 
(lying)  dead  ;  and  laid  (lying)  dead  and  formally  straightened, 
stretched,  and  laid  out.  Which  is  the  state  meant  in  any  par- 
ticular case  can  only  be  shown  by  the  context.  In  the  case  of 
Anchises  the  context  plainly  shows  that  the  state  meant  is  that 
of  laid  (lying)  dead.  Pity  that  the  natural  and  pathetic  should 
have  been  turned  into  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  that  the  uni- 
versal destiny,  the  common  lot  of  man,  the  position  in  which  we 
are  all  sooner  or  later  to  be  placed — A'iz.,  that  of  being  left  to 
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die,  left  for  dead — should  be  confounded  witli  the  particular 
attitude  and  set  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  to  the  body  after 
it  is  dead ! 

Corpus  strengthens  posittjm.  Anchises  does  not  say,  "  take 
leave  of  me  laid  here,  as  you  would  take  leave  of  me  if  I  were 
laid  here  dead,"  but  "  take  leave  of  the  body  {arwfia,  Eurip. 
Elect)-.,  just  quoted),  laid  here  as  if  it  were  dead." 

Sic  POSiTUM,  so  laid ;  so  placed ;  in  this  position,  no  matter 
what  the  position  may  be.     Compare  Sol.  ri.  51/.  : 

"  et  vos,  0  lami,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte  ; 
UK  posit  a  c  quoniaiu  suaves  miscetis  odoi'os." 

Aen.  U-  6S1 :  "  sic  te  \ii  2J0sita  crudelis  abessem."   Hor.  Sat.  1.  i. 

105  : 

.     ' '  leporem  venator  ut  alta 
in  nive  seetctm-,  posiium  sio  tangerc  nolit, 
cantat ' ' 

(where  Orelli :  "  In  verbo  autem  sic  inest  notio :  commode  ao 
sine  uUo  labore  leporem  tolli  posse").     Hor.  Cam.  ^2.  11.  13  : 

"  cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platauo,  vol  liac 
pinu  iaceides  sic  teiuere  •  .  . 
potamus  uncti  ?" 

Sic,  o  sic. — The  0  and  the  second  sic  are  added  for  the  sake 
of  pathos,  and  to  show  still  more  clearly  that  Anchises  not 
merely  bids  his  friends  take  leave  of  him  where  he  was  then 
laid,  but  bids  them  take  leave  of  him  as  if  he  were  laid  there 
dead.  We  must  punctuate  sic,  o  sic,  and  not  with  the  editors, 
Heyne,  Brunck,  Wakefield,  Wagner  (ed.Heyn.  and  1861),  Lade- 
wig,  SIC  0,  SIC  In  order  to  express  the  pathos,  the  exclamation 
must  go  to  the  second  sic ;  otherwise  there  is  an  anticlimax. 
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645-649. 

IPSE  MAJTU  MORTEM  INVENIAM  MISEREBITUR  HOSTIS 
EXUVIASQUE  PETET  FACILIS  lACTURA  SBPULCRI 
lAMPRIDEM  INVISUS  DIVIS  ET  INUTILIS  ANNOS 
DEMOROR  EX  QUO  ME  DIVUM  PATER  ATQUE  HOMINUM  REX 
PULMINIS  AFl'LAVIT  VEXTIS  BT  CONTIGIT  IGXI 


Ipse  manu. — "  Manu  hostis,"  Servius,  Heyne.  No  ;  I  myself 
with  my  omi  hand.  Compare  "ipsa  manu"  {Georg.  //..  329), 
thou  thyself  loith  thine  own  hand;  "ipse  manu"  (Aen.  2.  320 ; 
3.  372;  5.  21^1;  7.  lIi-3),  he  himself  with  his  own  hand;  "ipsa 
manu"  (7.  621),  she  herself  with  her  own  hand ;  "illemanu" 
(6.  395;  12.  899),  he  with  his  hand;  "ilia  manu"  (11.  816), 
she  with  her  hand. 

Ipse  maxu  mortem  invexiam. — Not  mortem  manu  (wHch 
liad  been  only  violent  death),  but  inveniam  maxu,  iv ill  find  by 
my  hand,  i.  e.  hy  fighting.  Compare  verse  434:  "meruisse 
manu  ;  "  11.  116  :  "  bellum  finire  manu  ;  "  Sil.  4.  47 :  "  metui 
peperere  manu."  That  it  is  death,  by  fighting  Anohises  means, 
and  not  death  by  suicide  ("  Selbst  word'  ich  mich  todten,"  Voss. 
"  Manu  mortem  invenire  valet  mamun  sibi  inferre,"  Wagner,  ed. 
Heyn.)  appears  sufficiently,  first  from  the  just-adduced  examples 
of  manu  used  in  the  sense  of  pugnando,  and  secondly  from 
the  immediately  connected  miserebitur  hostis,  exuviasque 
PETET — ^the  enemy,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  old  man  who 
endeavours  to  fight,  will  put  an  end  to  his  trouble  by  killing  him, 
and  will  be  the  more  ready  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
his  spoils. 

Miserebitur  hostis. — "  NuUus  dubito,  quin  post  inveniam 
particula  aut  exciderit,"  Wagner.  No,  by  no  means ;  there  is 
no  division,  no  disjunction,  no  alternative.  Miserebitur  hostis 
assigns  the  how  he  will  find  his  death  by  fighting  :  the  enemy 
will  take  pity  on  him  and  put  him  out  of  the  way.     Compare 
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11.493: 

"  fig'ite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  mo  omnia  tela 
eoniicite,  o  Eutnli,  me  primam  absumito  fen-o ; 
aut  tu,  magne  pater  clivum ,  miserere,  tuoquo 
invisiim  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  tclo  ;" 

also,  10.  676  : 

.     .     .     "  vos  0  potius  miserescite,  venti ; 
in  rupes,  in  saxa — volens  vos  Tui-nus  adoro — 
ferte  ratem,  saevisque  vadis  immittite  syrtis, 
quo  neq\ie  me  ilutuli,  nee  conscia  faraa  soquatur." 

It  is  not  the  old  man  "whom  the  enemy  will  kill  in  compassion, 
but  the  old  VLxa.-a.  fighting ;  they  will  rightly  judge  that  his  only 
ohject  is  to  be  killed,  not  to  survive  his  country  and  friends,  and 
therefore  they  will  kill  him,  to  do  which  act  of  mercy  they  will 
have  the  additional  motive,  viz.,  of  obtaining  his  spoils.  The 
mistake  committed  by  the  commentators  here  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  they  have  committed  at  verse  521.  In 
neither  case  have  they  been  able  to  see  that  the  pitiable  object 
was  not  the  old  man,  but  the  old  man  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  using  arms. 

MisEREBiTUR  HOSTis.  Compare  Val.  Flacc.  1.  323  (Alci- 
mede  lamenting  the  departure  of  Jason)  : 

.     .  "  si  fata  reducunt 

te  mihi,  si  trepidis  placabile  matribus  aequor ; 
possum  equidem  lucemquc  pati,  longumque  timorem. 
sin  aKud  Fortuna  parat,  miserere  parentum, 
mors  bona,  dum  metus  est,  nee  adhuc  dolor." 

Facilis  iactura  sepulc:ri. — "Hoc  a  summa  rerum  omnium 
desperatione  profectum  ut  ne  sepulcri  quidem  iactui-a  move- 
atur,"  Wagner  (1861),  Ladewig  (1855).  I  think  not ;  inasmuch 
as,  no  matter  how  great  the  despair,  the  loss  of  the  sepulchre  was 
still  to  be  lamented,  that  loss  being  the  worst  and  last  loss,  and 
the  care  of  the  poor  remains  clinging  even  to  the  most  unhappy, 
the  most  desperate.  How  then  is  the  iactura  sepuIwCri,  this 
worst  and  last  loss,  so  facilis  to  Anchises  ?  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  what  immediately  follows.  He  had  been  smitten 
with  lightning,  and  so  marked  out  by  Jove  himself  as  a  repro- 
bate unworthy  of  sepulture  (iampridem,  &c.)     Compare  Festus, 
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Fragm.  e  cod.  Fames.  (Mueller's  Festus,  \>.  178) :  "  In  Numae 
Pompili  regis  legibus  scriptum  esse :  '  Si  hominem  fulmen 
lovis  occisit,  ne  supra  genua  tollitor,'  et  alibi :  'homo  si  fulmine 
occisus  est,  ei  iusta  nulla  fieri  oportet;'  "  and  again,  p.  210  : 
"  Pestiferum  fulgur  dicitur,  quo  mors  exiliumve  significari  solet." 
See  also  Artemidorus,  Oneiroo-.  S.  9  (ed.  Eeiff.) :  Ov  yap  oi 
KzpavvwOevTig  /xiTariOsvTai,  aXX'  oirov  av  wo  rov  Trvpog  icaraA))^- 
Owaiv,  evTavda  OanTovTai.     Pers.  2.  27  : 

"  triste  iaces  lucis  evitandumque  biilental." 
The  loss  of  a  sepulchre  now  by  the  sacking  of  the  city  was  a  light 
loss,  I'ACiLis  lACTUiiA,  to  a  man  who,  haviug  been  struck  many 
years  ago  by  Jove's  lightning,  had  from  that  time  lingered  on,  a 
useless  castaway,  hated  by  the  gods,  despised  by  men,  and  un- 
worthy  even  of  a  sepulchre.  If  he  lost  the  sepulchre  now  ^j  the 
sacking  of  the  city,  it  was  no  more  than  he  might  have  expected 
ever  since  the  day  he  was  struck  by  Jove's  lightning,  on  which 
day  it  had  been  better  for  him  he  had  died  (iampeidem  demoror 
ANNOs).  So  explained,  the  facilis  iactura  sepulcri,  which  has 
appeared  to  commentators  so  inconsistent  with  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  Anchises,  is  not  only  not  irreligious,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  the  highest  degree  religious,  as  a  bowing  to  and  submission 
of  the  entire  will  to  the  will  of  Jove.  It  is  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  changed  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  same  eminently  religious  man,  that  as  soon  as  convinced 
by  two  signs  from  heaven  that  he  had  been  precipitate  in  form- 
ing his  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  Jove  towards  him,  he 
should  have  allowed  his  son  to  rescue  him. 

Facilis  iactura  sepulcri,  exactly  as  Liv.  5.  39:  "Facikm 
iadumni  esse  seniorum,  relictae  in  urbi  utique  periturae  turbae." 

Iampeidem. — This  word  and  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding. It  is  as  if  Anchises  had  said :  "  the  loss  of  the  sepulchre, 
great  a  loss  as  it  is,  is  a  light  loss  to  one  who  has  been  so  many 
years  under  the  ban  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  marked  out  by  Him 
as  undeserving  of  any  respect  and  honour  both  during  life  and 
after  death." 

FuLMiNis  APFLAViT  vENTis  ET  coNTiGiT  iGNi. — ^According 
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to  tke  vague  natural  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  the  noise  of 
thunder  was  produced  by  the  clashing  of  winds,  on  each  other 
or  on  the  clouds,  as  Claud,  in  Bufin.  2.  221  : 

"  quantum  non  Italo perctcssa  Ceraunia  fluctu: 
quantum  non  madidis  elisa  ton  itrua  Coris ; ' ' 

and  the  thunderholt  itself  (ftilmen)  consisted  of  ventus  and 
of  ignis,  as  Lucret.  6.  274: 

"  heir,  ubi  vi'iitiis,  ens  idem  qui  cogit  in  unum 
forte  locum  quemvis,  expressit  multa  vaporis 
somina,  seque  simul  cum  eo  commiscuit  iffni ; 
insinuatus  ibei  vortex  voi-satur  in  alto, 
et  calideis  acuit /«?)««»  fornacibus  intus. " 

And  so  not  only  the  scholiast  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest,  com- 
mentiug  on  our  text  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  89,  1.  9) :  "  Yentumque 
igneum  fulmen  vocant,"  hut  our  author  himself,  in  his  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  thunderholt  by  Vulcan,  8.  430  : 
"rutili  tres.  ignis  et  alitis  Austri." 

In  the  division  of  the  simple  thesis  fulmine  peroussit 
into  two  distinct  theses,  each  relating  to  a  distinct  constituent  of 
the  general  subject  ("fulmen"),  our  author  has  only  exhibited 
his  usual  manner.  See  Eem.  on  1.  550.  The  "  venti"  being 
supposed  to  be  the  less,  the  "  ignis"  the  more,  solid  part  of  the 
"  fulmen,"  it  is  with  the  strictest  propriety  that  afflavit  is 
assigned  to  the  former,  and  contigit  to  the  latter.  Compare 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dianam,  116  : 

ajTo  5e  tpAoyos  7]^ao  TrotTjs 
Muffat  €y  OuAu^TTW  (paeos  S*  eveijKas  aiJT/j.T]y 
aff^effrov,  to  pa  irarpos  aTroffTa^ovtri  Kepavvot. 

Stat.  Thei.  5.  580  .- 

' '  moti  tamen  aura  cuciu'rit 
fiilmiiiis  ct  sunimas  libavit  yertice  cristas," 

And  Sil.  1,  253  (ed,  Eup,) : 

' '  spoctarunt  PoenI  tremuitque  exercitus  Astur, 
torquentem  cum  tela  lovem,  pormixtaque  nimbis 
fulmina,  et  exoussos  ventorum  flatibns  ignes 
turbato  transiret  [Hannibal]  equo.' ' 
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AFFi,A-\aT,  precisely  our  blasted;  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
4.  928 :  "the  blastiog,  voUied  thunder  ;"  and  the  Italian  mitd,  as 
Dante  :  "  col  fulmine  me  vent6."  Compare  also  Liv.  28.  23 : 
"  ambusti  afflatu  vaporis  ;"  Plin.  Paneg.  90  :  "  Utrumque  nos- 
trum ille  optimi  cuiusque  spoliator  et  carnifex  stragibus  amico- 
runi,  et  in  jiroximmn  iacto  fulmine  afflaverat ;"  and,  quoted  by 
Wagner,  Liv.  30.  6  :  "  saucii  afflatique  incendio." 

CoNTiGiT. — According  to  the  peculiar  import  of  con,  struck 
riolently,  with  force. 


653. 

FATOQUK  URGENTI  INCUMBERE  YELLET 


I  am  not  aware  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  passage  by 
any  commentator.  Servius's  (ed.  Lion)  "  Simile  est  ut  curren- 
tem  incitare,  praecipitantem  impellere"  can  hardly  be  called  an 
explanation  at  all ;  at  most  and  best  tells  what  the  Virgilian 
sentiment  resembles ;  while  Heyne's  "  h.  e.  exitium  quod  vel  sic 
imminebat  accelerare.  Urgent  quae  instant;  ut,  quae  casum 
minantur  his  si  incunibimus,  ea  impellimus  ut  proruant"  is  a 
mere  vague  generalization  from  which  the  reader  is  left  to  collect 
if  he  can  that  Aeneas,  in  Heyne's  opinion,  implores  his  father 
not  to  push  impending  fate  so  hard  as  to  bring  it  toppling  over 
on  himself  and  friends — a  picture  which,  if  it  be  verily  the  pic- 
ture intended  by  Virgil,  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  realising  than  I  have. 

But  if  Servius  and  his  followers  are  so  little  precise  as  to 
afford  no  information  at  all,  and  put  us  off  with  sound  in  the 
place  of  sense,  La  Gerda  is  not  only  explicit  but  positive,  and  re- 
gards the  INCUMBERE  of  Anchiscs  on  fate  as  beyond  all  doubt  the 
incumbere  of  the  suicide  on  the  drawn  sword  ("Sumpta  pro- 
culdubio  looutio  ab  his  qui  incumbunt  gladiis  ut  se  interimant") ; 
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and  La  Oerda  is  followed,  says  Forbiger,  for  I  have  not  the 
Zeitschrift  before  me,  by  Haeckermann :  "  Incumbeee  fato,  ex 
analogia  locutionis  incumbere  gladio,fcrro."  Plausible,  however, 
as  at  first  sight  this  explanation  appears  to  be,  and  deservedly 
great  as  is  my  respect  for  both  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  an  allusion  in 
INCUMBERE  FATO  to  inmnibere  ferro,  and  preferred  to  remain  in 
doubt  until  time,  that  great  revealer  of  secrets,  should  perhaps 
throw  in  my  way  some  truer  parallel  for  incumbere  fato  than 
incumbere  ferro.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait,  the  desired  parallel 
presenting  itself  almost  immediately  in  "incumbere  fortunae," 
'  Sil.  7.  241  (of  Hannibal)  : 

' '  Fortimae  Libys  incumiit,  flatuque  secundo 
fidit  agens  puppim" 

[^lecDis  on  fortune,  puts  pressure  on  fortune  so  as  to  make  it  go  on 
faster~\.  This  was  the  first  true  parallel  which  presented  itself. 
The  next  was  "instare  fatis, "  Sil.  1.  268  (of  the  same 
Hannibal)  : 

' '  ergo  inntat  fatis,  et  rumpere  f oedera  oertus 
qua  datur  interea  Eomain  oomprendere  bello 
gaudet,  et  extremis  pulsat  Capitolia  terris" 

\j)resses  on  the  fates,  viz.,  so  as  to  make  them  move  faster^  And 
the  third  was  "  addere  cursum  fatis,"  Sil.  12.  45  : 

' '  en  qui  nos  segnes  et  nesoire  addere  curaum 
fatis  iactastis" 

[to  add  speed  to  the  fates,  to  make  the  fates  go  faster'].  Not  only 
then  were  both  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann  wrong,  entirely 
wrong,  but  Conington  ("  to  lend  his  weight  to  the  destiny  that 
was  bearing  us  down")  was  entirely  wrong  too,  and  old  Servius 
was  right,  and  understood  his  author  well,  however  little  pains 
he  took  to  explain  him  intelligibly  to  the  uninitiated. 

Urgent!. — Is  urgenti  transitive,  either  meaning,  as  it  must 
mean  with  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann,  pressing  on  him  (An- 
chises),  or  meaning,  as  it  means  with  Conington,  pressing  on  us 
("  bearing  us  down")  ?  or  is  urgenti  intransitive,  as  it  is  with 
Servius,  and  does  it  mean,  as  it  means  with  Servius,  merely 
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hastening  ?  I  need  hardly  answer :  intransitive,  and  means, 
with  Servius,  merely  hastening.  Compare  Liv.  5.  22 :  "  Q,nod 
decern  aestates  hiemesque  continuas  circumsessa  [Veii]  .  .  . 
postremo,  iamfato  tum  denique  ufgenti,  operibus  tamen,  non  vi, 
expugnata  est."     Lucan,  10.  30  (of  Alexander  the  Great) : 

' '  perque  Asiae  poptilos  fatis  urgentibas  actus 
humana  cum  strage  ruit." 

Virg.  Georg.  8.  199  : 

"  summaeque  sonojem 
daut  silvae,  longique  urgent  ad  littora  fliictus." 

Uegenti  incumbere. — Compare  Plant.  Aiihil.  i.  1.  7  : 

"  si  herum  videt  superare  amorem,  hoc  servi  esse  officium  reor, 
retinere  ad  salutem  ;  non  eum  quo  ineumbat,  eo  impcllere," 

the  "  impellere"  of  which  passage  corresponds  to  the  incumbere 
of  our  text,  and  the  "ineumbat"  of  which  passage  corresponds  to 

the  TJRGENTI. 


657-661. 

MENE  EFFERRE  PEDEM  GENITOR  TE  POSSE  RELICTO 
SPERASTI    TANTUMQUE  NEFAS  PATRIO  EXCIDIT  ORE 
SI  NIHIL  EX  TANTA  SUPERIS  PLACET  URBE  RELINQTJI 
ET  SEDET  HOC  ANIMO  PERITURAEQUE  ADDERE  TROIAE 
TEQUE  TUOSQUE  lUVAT  PATET  ISTI  lANUA  LETO 


Mene  efferre  . . .  SPERASTI. — Not,  hcist  thou  expected  me  to  mote 
my  foot  ?  but  is  it  me  [me,  thy  affectionate  son)  ivhom  thou  expectedst 
to  move,  &o.  ?  Compare  5.  848,  and  Eem.  ;  and  1.  37,  and  Eem. 
Et  SEDET  HOC  ANiMO. — Compare  5.  418  :  "  idque  pio  sedet 
Aeneae."  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  balance,  of  which  that 
scale  in  which  the  greater  weight  is  placed  is  said  sedere ;  see 
TibuU.  4.  1.41: 
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' '  iusta  pari  pvomitur  veluti  cum  ijondei'e  libra, 
prona  nee  liac  plus  parte  sedet,  neo  surgit  ab  ilia.'' 

Patet  isti  ianua  leto. — "  Ad  talem  mortem  ab  hoste  acoi- 
piendam  via  patet ;  ea  mors  facile  obtineri  poterit.  .  .  .  Idem 
quod  (645)  ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam,"  Heyne — confounding 
[withThiel,  who  quotes  Lucr.  1.  1104  : 

' '  nam  quacuuque  prius  do  parti  corpora  cSsse 
constituee,  haec  rebus  erit  pars  ianua  Uthi ;" 

Id.  3.  829 : 

"  baud  igitur  Uthi  jn-aeclusa  est  iamm  menti ;" 

Id.  5.  374 : 

"  baud  igitiu:  lethi  i>raeclusa  est  ianua  oaelo," 

as  parallel  and  explanatory]  t^®  two  very  different,  almost 
opposite,  expressions,  patet  ianua  lethi,  avtioy/xsvai  ASou 
TTvXai,  the  dooj'  of  death  is  open  [Sil.  11.  186  (ed.  Euperti) : 

.     .         ' '  miUo  nos  invida  tanto 
armavit  natura  bono,  quam  ianua  mortis 
qnoi  patet,  et  vita  non  aequa  exire  potestas." 

Val.  Flaec.  3.  378  : 

.     .     .     "  non  si  mortalia  membra 
sortitusque  breves,  et  parvi  temjiora  fati 
perpetimur,  sooius  superi  quondam  ignis  Olj'mpi, 
.  fas  ideo  miscere  necfis,  ferroque  morantes 
exigere  bine  animas  redituraque  semina  caelo. 
quippe  nee  in  ventos,  nee  in  ultima  solvimur  ossa  : 
ira  manet  duratque  dolor ;  cum  deinde  tremendi 
ad  solum  venere  lovis,  questuque  nefandam 
edocuere  necem,  patet  ollis  ianua  lethi, 
atque  iterum  remeare  licet ;  conies  una  sororum 
additur,  et  pariter  ten'as  atque  aequora  lustrant. 
quisque  suos  sontes  inimicaque  pectora  poenis 
implioat,  et  varia  meritos  formidine  pulsant." 

Burip.  Hipp.  56  (of  Hippolytus)  : 

.     .     .     ov  yap  oiS'    avfayfievastrvKas 
ASou,  (paos  re  \oi<r6ioi'  $\eir<iiy  roSt' 


Id.  Heciih.  1 


Hkcj,  V€Kpatv  KevQfiwva  Kat  ffKorov  truKas 
\iTau,  iv'  Ai5»|s  X™/"*  i»KKnat  8euv, 
Xlo\vSupos,  EKa^Tjs  irais  yeyus  ttjs  Ktfftrews, 
Upta/xov  T6  -n-arpoFj, 
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and  PATET  lANUA  LETO,  the  door  is  open  to  death,  i.  e.,  oj^en  for 
death  to  enter  in.  Compare  Grul.  Tyv.  Bell.  Sacr.  15.  22  :  "Hoc 
A-ij  audiens  magnanimus,  licet  doloris  angeretur  immensitate,  et 
mortem  non  duHtaret  adesse  pro  foribus,  imperiali  tamen  maies- 
tate  constanter  observata,  sprevit,"  &c. 

Out  of  this  confusion  Mr.  Oonington  in  vain  endeayours  to 
extricate  Himself:  "  '  Leti  ianua'  and  similar  expressions  occur 
repeatedly  in  Lucretius,  e.  g.,  5.  373,  'baud  igitur  leti  praeclusa 
est  ianua  caelo.'  Yirgil  has  perbaps  varied  the  image  a  little, 
tbougb  it  is  not  clear  wbetber  he  means  the  door  that  leads  to 
death,  or,  as  the  dative  would  rather  suggest,  the  door  through 
which  death  may  come.  .  .  .  The  latter  interpretation  is 
favoured  by  two  passages  which  Henry  quotes — Plin.  Ep.  1. 18: 
'  ilia  ianuam  famae  patefecit ; '  and  Ter.  Heaut.  3.1.72  :  '  Quan- 
tam  fenestram  ad  nequitiam  patefeceris  !  '  "  Instead  of  saying 
"  it  is  not  clear  whether,"  &c.,  Mr.  Oonington  should  have  said 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  certain  that  the  meaning  is  the  door  for 
death  to  enter  stands  open ;  and  instead  of  requoting  my  insuffi- 
cient quotations  of  twenty  years  ago,  might  have  quoted  Ovid, 
ox  Pont.  2.  7.  37  : 

"  sed  quia  res  timida  est  omnis  miser,  et  quia  longo 
tempore  laetitiae  ianua  clausa  meae  est." 

Id.  Fast.  5.  502  :  "  hospitibus  ianua  nostra  patet."  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  how  inharmonious — nay,  bow 
inconsistent  both  with  the  determination  of  Anchises  to  remain 
where  he  is,  and  with  the  announcement  of  Aeneas  that  Pyrrhus 
will  be  there  immediately — are  the  words  patet  isti  iaxua  leto 
understood  to  mean,  the  door  to  death  is  open  to  you,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  you  from  going  out  to  meet  him ;  how  perfectly 
consistent  in  the  sense,  the  door  is  open  for  death  to  enter,  the 
whole  meaning  being  then:  "You  are  determined  to  remain 
here  and  die  :  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  ;  the  door  is  open 
for  death  to  enter  in,  and  enter  in  be  will  immediately  in  the 
shape  of  Pyrrhus,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  butcher  the  son  before 
the  eyes  of  the  father — the  father  at  the  altar." 
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670. 

NU^raUAM  OMNES  HODIE  MORIEMUR  INULTI 


Commentators  stumble  over  this  passage  more  than  they  need. 
"  NuNQUAM  pro  «o/),"  says  Aelius  Douatus,  quoting  our  text,  ad 
Terent.  Adeljjh.  2. 1.  lij.  "  Nunquam  pro  «o»,"  repeats^Servius 
(ed.  Lion) ;  and  "  xtjxquaji  pro  non,"  re-repeats  Heyne — all 
of  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  incongruity  nun- 
QUAM — HODiE,  Content  to  reduce  passion's  strongest  negative 
KUXQUAM  {i.e.,  non-unquam,  never,  not  ever,  not  for  all  time) 
to  the  cool,  common-place,  simple  negative  non  [not  for  the 
present  time,  the  time  in  which  the  negative  is  uttered).  I 
would  not  be  fractious,  but  I  must  protest  against  this  cutting 
down  of  xuNQUAii,  non  unquam,  into  mere  non,  especially 
of  >'UNQUAM  in  this  emphatic  position  of  first  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. I  would  not  so  deal  even  with  Juvenal's  "  nunquamne 
repouam" — how  much  less  with  the  x  uxor  am  of  Aeneas,  first 
word  of  the  short  sentence  with  which  the  hero  sums  up  as  he 
rushes  forth  to  be  revenged  and  die.  Let  us  go  back  a  little. 
It  was  plain  to  Aeneas  that  the  only  safety  either  for  himself  or 
his  family  was  in  flight.  But  his  father  was  inamovable  in  the 
determination  not  to  fly.  He  was  himself  equally  determined 
not  to  desert  his  father.  The  conclusion  was  obvious  :  death  for 
all— 

HOC  EllAT,  ALMA  PARENS,  QUOD  ME  PER  TELA,   PER  lONES 
ERirrS,  TO  MEDIIS  HOSTEM  IN  rENETKALIRUS,    UTQUE 
ASCAXIUM,  I'ATRESiaUE  MEUM,  lUXTAOUE  OREUSAM, 
ALTERUM  IX  ALTERIUS  MAC'TATOS  SANGUINE  CERNAM  f 

The  thought  is  intolerable  to  Aeneas,  and  he  calls  for  arms.  He 
will  at  least  not  sit  there  to  see  his  whole  family  butchered  and 
be  butchered  himself  along  with  them.  He  will  have  some 
revenge.  "Never,"  he  cries,  "shall  we  all  die  to-day  unrevenged. 
You  are  determined  that  we  shall  all  die  to-day.     Be  it  so :  but 
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it  shall  neicr  he  that  we  all  die  to-day  unrevenged"  [compare 
Sil.  4,  p.  G7  : 

' '  dii  patrii .     ■ 

talin'  me  letho  tanta  inter  praelia  nuper 
servastis  ?  fortunae  animam  Hano  exscindere  dextra 
mdignum  est  visum  ?    redde,  0,  me  nate,  periclis, 
redde  hosti,  liceat  bellanti  arcessere  mortem, 
qiiam  patriae  fratriqiie  probem"]. 

Aeneas's  ^junquam  is  not  in  place  of  non,  denies  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  for  non  to  deny — denies  not  merely  for  the 
moment  in  which  it  is  uttered,  but  for  all  future  time.  It  is 
more  impassioned  than  non  in  the  very  ratio  in  which  it  is  less 
logical.     Logic  is  the  last  thing  emotion  ever  thinks  of. 

HoDiE. — But  commentators  are  always  logical ;  and,  disap- 
pointed— even  Donatus  himself — in  cutting  down  ninquam  to 
mere  non,  change  their  hand,  and  letting  nunqtjam  stand  un- 
shorn ("  Nunquani  plus  asseverationis  habet  quam  non,  ut  Vir- 

giliuS  :    XUKQUAM    OMNES    HODIE    MORIEMUR    INULTI,"    DonatuS 

ad  Terent.  Andr.  '2.  J.  7),  vent  all  their  malice  on  home  :  "Sodie 
autem  aut  abundat,  ut  nunquam  omnes  houie  moriemuk  in- 
TJLTi  [Donat.  ad  Terent.  Adeljjh.  i.  :2.  31,  a  hint  which  Voss 
taking,  translates  our  text  thus:  '  nie  doch  siuken  wir  all'  un- 
gerachet  dem  tode ! '  and  is  praised  by  Thiel  for  so  doing  : 
'Yoss  iibersetzt  mit  recht  hodib  nicht'^,  aut  nunquam  hodie  pro 
nuUo  femjjore  hums  diei,  quia  nunquam  per  se  generale  est  " — the 
former  of  which  iuterpretations,  not  fixing  for  any  particular 
time,  still  less  for  to-day,  either  the  slaughter  of  Aeneas  and 
his  family  or  the  revenge  which  Aeneas  promises  both  himself 
and  family  for  that  slaughter,  deprives  the  scene  of  the  interest 
and  pathos  attaching  to  inevitable  immediately  impending  de- 
struction avenged  on  the  instant  to  the  utmost  ability  of  the 
sufEerers ;  while  the  inordinate  emphasis  thrown  on  jiouie  by  the 
latter — "  nullo  tempore  huius  diei,"  at  no  time  of  this  day — 
necessarily  suggests  at  some  time  of  some  other  day,  a  sentiment 
repudiated  by  the  whole  context. 

But  harsh  and  unmerited  as  has  been  the  treatment  which 
sometimes  the  nunquam,  at  other  times  the  hodie,  of  our  teit 
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has  received  from  former  commentators,  harsher  and  still  more 
unmerited  that  which  both  words  at  once  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Conington,  who,  not  content  in  his  paraphrase  of  our 
text  ("  if  my  father  dooms  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  an  unresisting  death,  I  will  not  share  it ")  with  both  cutting 
down  NUXQUAM  to  mere  non,  and  omitting-  iiodik  altogether, 
refers  us  for  further  information  to  his  note  on  Eel.  3.  Ij.9,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  the  phrase  ['  mrnquam  hodie ']  is  found  in 
the  comic  writers  ...  as  an  arch  way  of  saying  that  a  thing 
shall  not  he,  and  '  hodie '  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  comic  pleon- 
asm." (!)  Poor,  almost  forgotten  Phaer  kiiew  better  than 
either  Donatus,  or  Voss,  or  Heyne,  or  Thiel,  or  Conington,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  (July,  1555)  in  Kilgerran 
forest,  correctly  and  vigorously,  without  eke  or  omission,  or 
exaggeration  or  perversion  of  any  kind,  translated :  "  never 
shall  we  die  this  day  unvenged  all."  Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  1.29 : 
"  ipsius  imperii  vicem  doleo,  si  nobis  aut  perire  hodie  necesse  est, 
aut,  quod  aeque  apud  bonog  miserum  est,  occidere."  Eurip. 
Hipp.  ,"?!  .• 

IttttoXutov  ev  tt/S'  rj/j-epa. 

Soph.  Occl.  Col.  1611  : 

ouK  ear'  efl'  vfxiv  tt/S'  tu  -jj/uiepa  irarTjp, 
o\a}\€  yap  St;  Trai'Ta  rafta,  KouKert 
TTju  Bv<riroP7}TOV  e^er'  afKp'  e/j.ot  rpo^tjv. 

Soph.  Trach.  7.'d : 

Toy  avSpa  rov  (Tov  iffBiy  rov  5'  e^uor  Aeyo) 
Trarepa,  KaraKTetvaira  ttiS^  ev  7jfj.€pa. 

And  also — not  correctly  only,  but  conformably  to  the  very  com- 
monest usage— Erasm.  CoUoq.  Opulent.  Sonlida :  "  '  Ileus,'  in- 
(juam,  '  Orthogone,  erit  hodie  pereundum  fame  ?'  " 
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672-684. 

INSEKTABAM PASCI 


T'AS.  LECT.  (vs.  683). 
HOLM    I  Ver.     HI  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 

PMippe ;  Pott.  ;  "VVagn.  (1845  ;  Lect.  Virg.) ;  "Wakef.  i^Silv.  Crit.  U, 

p.  227). 
MOLLIS  I  VaL,  Pal.,  Med.  II.  cod.  Canon.  (Butler)  (molles)  ;  "  In  antiquis 

aliquot  codd.,"  Pierius.  Ill  Heyne;  Brunck ;  "Wakef .  {in  loco);  "Wagn. 

(ed.  Hepi.  and  Praesf.)  ;  Thiel ;  Voss  ;  Ladewig ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Con. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


Insertabam. — ^Incorrect  substitution  of  the  frequentative  for  the 
ordinary  form,  merely  hecause  inserebam  could  not  be  fitted 
into  an  hexameter  verse.  See  Kone,  "  Ueber  die  Sprache  der 
Eomisch.  Bpiker,"  p.  159.  There  is,  however,  this  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  word  insert,  used  in  whichever  form,  that  the 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield  through  which  the  arm  was  passed 
was  (as  we  are  informed  by  Gael.  E.hod.  ad  locum)  technically 
denominated  insertorium. 

FuNDERE  LUMEN  APEX. — "  Apcx  propric  dicituT  in  summo 
flaminis  pUeo  virga  lanata,  hoc  est,  in  cuius  extremitate  modica 
lana  est ;  quod  primum  constat  apud  Albam  Ascanium  statuisse. 
Modo  atitem  summitatem  pilei  intelligimus,"  Servius,  followed 
by  Burmann  and  Leopardi.  An  interpretation  to  which  I  object, 
(1),  that  if  the  fire  had  been  in  the  cap,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  pull  ofE  the  cap,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Vatican  Frag- 
ment (reproduced  in  Pozzoli's  [Komani  e  Peracchi's]  Dizionario 
della  Favola,  tav.  72),  where  two  attendants  are  represented 
pouring  water  on  the  cap  on  the  top  of  lulus's  head ;  and  (SB), 
that  the  "  flammeus  apex  "  which  biimed  on  the  top  of  the  head 
of  Servius  TuUius,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  apex  of 
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our  text,  was  plainly  not  the  apex  or  tuft  of  a  cap,  but  an  apex 
of  flame,  "  flammeus  apex  ;"  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  629  : 

' '  sigua  3edit  genitor  tunc  cum  caput  igue  corusco 
contigit,  inque  comis ^amuieus  arait  apex;  " 

Liv.  1.  39  :  "  Puero  dormienti,  cm  Servio  TuUio  nomen  fuit, 
caput  arsisse  ferunt,  multorum  in  conspectu,"  in  both  which 
accounts,  the  prosaic  no  less  than  the  poetic,  the  miraculous 
burning  is  not  of  a  head-dress,  but  of  the  head  itself  or  hair. 
Compare  Hom.  II.  18.  SOS  : 

afj.<pi  5c  01  Kc^aX^  ye<{>os  e(TT€<f>e  Sm  Oeaav 
■)(pv<r^ov  €K  5*  avTov  Sate   <p\oya'  'jra/x<f>avoa><rau. 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  186  : 

"  accessere  (nefas !)  tenebris  fallacibus  acti 
Tyndaridae  in  sese  :  Castor  prius  itat  in  ictus 
nesciuE ;  ast  Ulos  nova  lux,  suiitusque  diremit 
frontis  apex." 

Claud.  U  Cons.  Honor.  192 : 

.     .     .     ' '  Ventura  potestas 
clai'uit  Ascanio,  subita  cum  luce  comarum 
innocuus  flagrarct  apex,  Phiygioque  volutiis 
vertioe  fatalis  redimiret  tempera  caudor." 

Sil.  16.  118 : 

' '  huic  [Masinissae]  f easo,  quos  dura,  f  uga  et  uox  suaserat  atra, 
cai-penti  somnos  subitus  rutilaute  coruscum 
vertice  fulsit  apex,  crispamque  involvere  visa  est 
mitis  flamma  comam,  atque  hirta  se  spargers  f route." 

Also — an  example  of  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
pointed  summit  of  a  real  fire — Silius,  10.  556  : 

"  turn,  face  coniecta,  populatur  fervidus  ignis 
flagrantem  molem,  et,  rupta  caligine,  in  auras 
actus  apex  claro  perfundit  lumine  campos." 

The  two  substantives,  apex  and  flamma,  taken  together 
present  the  precise  picture  which  is  afforded  by  "  flammeus 
apex,"  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  630,  quoted  above,  exactly  as  in  verse  722, 

"  veste  super  fulvique  meteraor  pelle  leonis," 

the  two  substantives  "veste"  aud  "pelle"  present  the  precise 

HENEY.  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  'il 
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picture  whick  had  been  afforded  by  veste  pellicea.   SeeEem, 

on  721.     The  same  words  are  united,  with  the  same  effect, 

10.  270,  where 

"  ardet  ajMX  cai)iti,  cristisqup  a  ymiiceflanDiui 
f  unclitur ' ' 

is  exactly  equivalent  to  "  flammeus  apex  ardet  capiti,  oristisijue 
a  vertice  funditur."     See  Rem.  on  10.  270. 

Tactuqtje  innoxia  molles. — Tactu  innoxia,  "  unschadlich 
beriihrend,"  Voss.  "  Quae  tactu  non  nocet ;  nihil  consumens," 
Forbiger.  "  Tactu  innoxio,"  Conington.  I  think  rather, 
harmless  to  be  touched;  that  would  not  harm  you  if  you  meddled 
with  it;  just  as  Georg.  3.  J/.16,  "mala  tactu  vipera,"  where  "mala 
tactu  "  seems  to  be  the  precise  correlative  of  tactu  innoxia. 
If  an  active  signification  had  been  intended  it  is  more  probable 
the  word  employed  would  have  been  attactu,  as  7.  350.  It  is 
at  least  remarkable  that  our  author  speaking  of  the  viper  being 
touched  should  use  {Georg.  3.  Ij.16)  as  here  the  simple,  and 
speaking  of  the  viper  touching  should  use  (7.  350)  the  compound, 
word.  Compare  the  Gri'eek  tva(jirjg,.  good  to  be  touched,  i.  e., 
smooth,  or  soft. 

This  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  reading  of  the  next 
word  is  determined  to  be  not  molij,  but,  in  conformity  with 
the  weight  of  MS.  authority,  either  mollis,  as  descriptive  of 
FLAMMA,  or  MOLLES,  as  descriptivs  of  COMAS.  But  MOLLIS  is  not 
wanting  for  flamma,  that  subject  being  already  sufficiently 
provided  for  in  tactu  innoxia  ;  and  comas,  otherwise  without 
an  epithet,  requires  some  description.  We  come  thus  to  choose 
MOLLES,  and  find  our  choice  confii-med,  first  by  the  very  similar 
"  est  molles  flamma  medullas"  of  the  fourth  book  ;  secondly,  by 
the  proof  left  behind  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  that  the  reading 
in  his  time  was  molles  {Carm.  3.  llli)  : 

' '  sic  loqiiitur  natura  deos  ;  cunctantis  luli 
laiahehant  teneros  mcEndiR  yiania,  capillos ;"  '  '' 

and  thirdly,  by  the  consideration  that  mollis  is' (see  Porbigei- 
ad  locum)  a  very  usual  epithet  for  the  hair.* 

,  .  *  [Among  Dr.  Htuiy's  MSS.  the  following  remark  occin's,  dated  March   1864 
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689-691. 

ITJPITER  OMXIPOTENS  PRECIBUS  SI  FLECTERIS  ULLIS 

ASPICE  NOS  HOC  TANTUM  ET  SI  PIETATE  MEREMUR 

DA  DEINDE  ATJXILIUM  PATER  ATQUE  HAEC  OMINA  FIRMA 


VAS.  lECT. 
l^puncf]  ASPICE  NOS  HOC  TANTTJM  :    I  Vat.,*  Med.  (hOs),    Ver.    Ill    D. 
Heins. ;  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

Ipimct.']    ASPICE   NOS  :  HOC  TANTUM  :  IH  Venice,   1471 ;    Jf.    Heins. ; 
Philippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef .  ;  Pott. 

[  punct.l  ASPICE  NOS  •;  HOC  TANTUM  IH  Ven.  1475  ;  P.  Manut. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


VAE.  LECT. 
AUXILIUM  I  Vat.,  Pal.,   Med.,   Ver.    Ill  C3rnth.    Cenet. ;  Rom.    1473 ; 
Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  3.  26 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1671) ;  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
Zect.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Coningt. 

AUGUEIUM  III  Probus  (ad  Eclog.  6.  31) ;  Peerlk  ;  Keil  [Philol.  Getting, 
vol.  2,  p.  166) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  ;  "Weidner. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


and  as  I  am  not  certain  that  the  view  given  in  the  text  embodies  his  final  opinion, 
I  here  insert  the  other  as  a  note. — En.]  Moili,  not  molles — first,  because  the 
harmlessness  of  the  flame  requires  to  be  expressed  more  fully  than  by  the  skigle 
word  INKOXIA.  Secondly,  tactu  innoxia  is  a  strange  expression  not  at  all  analo- 
gous as  alleged  to  "mala  tactu,"  Georff.  3.  416,  where  "tactu"  is  passive,  whereas 
TACTU  in  the  construction  tactu  innoxia  is  active.  Thirdly,  because  we  hkve  the 
expression  tactus  mollis  both  in  Ovid,  ex  Fonto,  2.  7.  IS  : 

"  membra  reformidant  mallem  quoque  saucia  iaciiim,'" 

and  in  Sil.  6.  91 : 

..."  nunc  purgat  vnlnera  lympha, 
nunc  mulcet  succis  ;  ligat  inde,  ac  vellera  niolli 
circumdat  tactu,  et  torpentes  mitigat  artus." 

The  reading,  therefore,  is  molli,  and  the  structure  lambbre  tactu  molli. 

*  Bottari,  therefore,  is  incorrect  in  placing  a  point  after  NOS.     There  is  no 
appearance  at  all  in  the  MS.  of  a  point  in  that  situation. 
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Observe  tke  words  itjpiter  omnipotens  (expressive  of  the  2)ower 
to  relieve,  even  in  so  desperate  an  extremity)  joined  to  all  the 
verbs  in  the  sentence ;  the  word  pater  (moving  to  exert  that 
power)  joined  only  to  the  immediate  prayer  of  the  petition,  da 

DEINDE    ATJXILlUlt,    ATQUE    HAEC    OMINA    FIRMA.       See    Rem.  On 

verse  552. 

AsPiCE  Nos  ;  HOC  TAKTUM. — This  punctuation,  which  is  that 
of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  renders  aspice  kos,  already  emphatic  by 
its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  still  more  emphatic  by 
the  sudden  pause  which  separates  it  from  the  subsequent  words ; 
see  Rem.  on  verse  246.  Wagner  removes  the  pause,  and  con- 
nects HOC  TANTUM  clossly  with  aspice  nos  :  which  arrangement 
— while  it  has  the  effect,  first,  of  diminishing  the  emphasis  of 
the  emphatic  words  aspice  nos  ;  and,  secondly,  of  substituting 
for  a  simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation,  one  bound  up 
with  a  cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  condition  or  limitation — is 
directly  opposed  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner,  which,  as  we  have  so 
often  seen,  is  first  to  present  us  fully  and  boldly  with  the  main 
thought,  the  grand  conception,  and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
down,  adapt,  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so,  precisely,  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  have  first  the  short,  strong,  emphatic  aspice 
NOS,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  hoc  tantum  :  do  but  so  much  and  I 
am  sure  of  all  the  rest. 

Aspice  nos,  look  on  us  (i.  e.,  in  our  trouble) ;  see  the  trouble 
we  are  in.  Look  on  us,  see  the  trouble  toe  are  in,  and  I  ask  no 
more.  Compare  Aesch.  ;S«y:)/j/.  306  :  Zevg  Bi  yevvrtTo»p  idoi  [not 
the  vocative,  nor  addressed  to  God,  but  expressing  a  wish  only : 
may  God  look  on  us .'].  Eurip.  See.  808  (ed.  Fix)  (Hecuba  speak- 
ing) :  ^     , 

iSou  yite  Ka,va6pt)aov  oi  ex"  taKo. 

Prudent.  Cathem.  Hymn.  3.  6: 

' '  hue  nitido,  preoor,  intuitu 
fleote  salutiferam  faciem." 

AsplcE. — The  opinion  was,  that  your  cause  was  safe,  your 
wishes  acceded  to,  your  prayer  granted,  if  the  god  or  other  per- 
son to  whom  your  prayer  was  addressed  looked  on  you,  espe- 
cially if  he  looked  on  you  with  a  mild  and  placid  aspect.   Compare 
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Aesch.  Suppl.  210  (chorus  of  Danaides)  : 

iSoiTO  [Zeus]  npev/ifvovs  air'  ofifiaros. 


Sil.  7.  239 


"  magnum  illud,  solisque  datum,  quoa  mitis  exintes 
lupiter  aspexit,  magnum  est,  ex  hoste  reverti ' ' 


(■with  which  contrast  Aen.  10.  U73 : 

"  sic  ait,  atq^ue  oculos  Eiitulorum  reiicit  arvis"). 
Also  Hesiod,  Theog.  81  : 

ovriva  Tifn^ffov(Ti  Aios  Kovpat  fieyaKoio, 
yetvofx^yov  t'  effiSwtri  dtOTpe(j}euy  fiatfiKT/jUv, 
Till  /J.ey  eiri  yKcofffTrj  y\vK€p7jv  x^***"^*^  €eptfijv. 

Pind.  Isthm.  2. 18  (ed.  Dissen) : 

ev  Kptffa  S*  evpvffdsPTjs  f  i5'  A-ttoWcop  viV 
irope  t'  ayKaiav 
Kai  Todi 

(where  Dissen:  "Benevole  aspexit"). 

In  Italy  at  the  present  day  every  supplication  for  alms  by 
the  commonest  beggar  is  prefaced  by  the  identical  prayer 
"  guardi,"  so  little  have  manners  changed  in  two  thousand  years, 
and  so  narrow  the  liue  of  demarcation  between  worshipper  and 
beggar ;  so  insensibly  does  prayer  merge  in  beggary. 

Hoc  TANTUM. — Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  31//.  : 

"  sed  tantum  permitte  cadat:  nil  poscimus  ultra." 

Epitam.  Iliados,  716  (of  Dolon)  : 

"  iUe  timore  pavens,  '  vitam  conoedite,'  dixit, 
'  hoc  unum  satis  est.'  " 

And — exactly  parallel — Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  3.  298: 

.     .     "  liceat  cognosoere  sortem. 
hoc  tantum.     liceat  certos  haliuisse  dolores." 

Also  Sil.  4.  407  ; 

"  post  me  state,  viri,  et  pulsa  formidine  lantfm  ■ 
aspicite." 

And  Sil.  2.  230  :  "  spectacula  tantum  ferte,  viri." 
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PiETATE,  not  our  piety,  viz.,  towards  heaven,  but  our  tender- 
ness, viz.,  towards  each  other.    See  Eem.  on  Aen.  1. 1/^.    There- 
fore the  expression,  aspice;  look  on  ws,  see  what  a  picture  of 
family  affection  we  present ;  and  so,  precisely,  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  Ij..  35 
(addressing  his  friend,  from  exile) : 

"  quae  pro  te  ut  voveam  miti  pietate  mereris, 
haesuraque  mihi  tempiis  in  omne  fide  " 

[by  your  brotherly  kindness  and  fidelity  towards  me]. 

AuGURiUM. — Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  both  of 
manuscript  and  editorial  authority  in  favour  of  auxilixjm,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  augukium  is  the  true  reading:  (1),  on 
account  of  the  very  parallel  passage  of  Sil.  15.  143,  where  on 
the  occasion  of  a  first  prodigy's  being  established  by  a  second, 
sent  as  in  our  text  by  Jupiter  himself,  the  word  augurium  is 
not  only  used  but  even  repeated : 

.     "  tis  terque  corusciuu 
addidit  augurio  fulmen  pater,  et  vaga  late 
per  subitum  moto  strepuere  tonitrua  mundo. 
turn  vero  capere  arma  iubent,  genibnsque  salutant 
summissi  augurium,  atque  iret  qua  ducere  diros 
pcrspicuum,  et  patrio  monstraret  semita  signo." 

ilnd  (4),  because  the  ide'ntical  expression,  "  da,  pater,  augu- 
rium," is  used  by  our  author  himself,  3.  89  : 

"  da,  pater,  augurium  atque  auimis  illabere  nostris." 

Compare  also  7.  259  : 

.     .     .     "  dii  nostra  incepta  aecuudent, 
migurmmque  suum ;" 

and  Iscan.  2.  131  : 

.r 

.     "  da,  maxime,  felix 

ampicium,  laetum  tribuas  nubentibus  omen." 
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G93-698. 

ET  DE  CAELO  LAPSA  PER  UMBKAS 
STELLA  EACEM  DUCENS  MULTA  CUM  LUCE  CUCURRIT 
ILLAM  SUMMA  SUPER  LABENTEM  CULMINA  TECTI 
CERNIMUS  IDAEA  CLARAM  SE  CONDERE  SILVA 
SIGNANTEMQUE  VIAS  TUM  LONGO  LIMITE  SULCUS 
DAT  LUCEM  ET  LATE  CIRCUM  LOCA  SULFURE  FUMANT 


Et  de,.&c.,  .  .  .  CUCURRIT. — Compare  S.  Matth.  Eoang.  2.  9 : 
Kai  iSou,  o  aarrip,  ov  sioov  iv  Tri  avnroXr),  trporiyiv  avrovg,  ewe; 
iX6wv  i(Tri^  tTTavu)  ov  r\v  ro  irai^iov.  In  "  Saunders's  News- 
Xietter,"  of  July  25,  1844,  there  is,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
the  following  account  of  a  meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same 
spot,  and  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen 
by  Aeneas  : — "  Constantinople,  July  3. — On  Sunday  last,  five 
minutes  before  sunset,  we  liad  a  splendid  sight  here.  The 
atmosphere  was  hazy,  but  without  cloud.  Thermometer  about 
90°.  An  immense  meteor,  like  a  gigantic  Congreve  rocket, 
darted,  with  a  rushing  noise,  from  east  to  west.  Its  lightning 
course  was  marked  by  a  streak  of  fire,  and,  after  a  passage  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  degrees,  it  burst  like  a  bombshell,  but  with- 
out detonation,  lighting  up  the  hemisphere  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  noon-day  sun.  On  its  disappearance,  a  white  vapour  re- 
mained in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly  half,  an  hour. 
Everybody  thought  it  was  just  before  his  eyes,  but  it  was  seen 
by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward,  in  the 
•same  apparent  position,  and  positively  the  self-same  phenome- 
non. Many  of  the  vulgar  look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
whilst  others  attribute  it  to  the  warm  weather,  which  continues. 
The  thermometer  stands,  at  this  moment,  at  91°  in  the  shade, 
and  in  the  coolest  spot  could  be  selected." 

SuMMA  SUPER  LABENTEM  CULMINA  TECTI. — Compafe  Apollon. 

Ehod.  1.  774  (ed.  Beck),  of  Jason: 
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0ri  5'  i/Ji(vai  vpoTi  aarv,  (paeiva  aarepi  iffos, 
ov  pa,  re  vrjyarerifftv  eepyofisyai  KaKvfiT](Ti 
vvfi^ai  6yj7}travTO  Sofiwy  vnepavreWovTa, 
Kai  trtpiffi  Kvaveoio  5i'  rjepos  ofifiara  OeKyei 
Ka\ov  epevdofieyos,  yavvrai  5e  re  Tjideoio 
vapOevos  ifieLpovffa  ^er'  aWoSatrota'Li'  eoyros 
avipatriyf  w  /cey  fiiv  fjLy7i(TT7}V  KOfieaffi  TOKTjes. 
Tu  iKeKos  Trpo  'iro\rjos  ava,  ffri^oy  Tjtev  Tjpws, 

Cernimus,  &c.  — Wagner  {Praest.)  andForbiger,  understand- 
ing the  structure  to  be  claram  signantemque  vias  se  condere, 
have  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses,  the  two 
Heinsii,  and  Heyne,  after  silva.  The  pause  should  undoubt- 
edly be  replaced,  signantem  being  connected  by  que,  not  with 
its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its  like  labentem,  and'  it  being 
Virgil's  usual  method  thus  to  connect  a  concluding  or  winding 
up  clause,  not  with  the  immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with 
one  more  remote.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  148 ;  3.  571 ;  4.  483 ;  5. 
522. 

Signantemque  vias,  i.e.,  marking  the  way;  which  way, 
being  towards  Ida,  signified  to  Aeneas  that  he  was  to  take 
refuge  in  Ida.  Compare  («)  the  way  to  the  newly  born  Christ 
pointed  out  to  the  Magi  by  the  star.  Prudent.  Cathem.  12.  53  : 

' '  exin  sequuntur,  perciti 
fixis  in  altum  vultibus, 
qua  Stella  sulcum  traxerat 
claramque  signabat  viam." 

(I»),  the  pigeons  pointing  out  to  Aeneas  his  way  to  the  golden 
bough,  6.  198 : 

"  obsei'vans,  quae  signaferant,  quo  tendere  pergant." 

(e),  the  way  marked  for  Acestes  to  heaven  by  the  flaming 
arrow,  5.  525 : 

"  namque  volans  liquidis  in  nuHbus  arsit  arundo, 
signavitque  viam  flammis." 

[d),  the  way  towards  Africa  pointed  out  to  Scipio  by  the  fiery 
snake  in  the  sky,  Sil.  15.  139 : 
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"  ecce,  per  oUiquum  oaeli  squalentibus  auro 
eflulgons  maoulis,  ferii  inter  nubila  visits 
anguis,  et  ardenti  radiare  per  aera  suloo, 
quaque  ad  caeliferi  tendit  plaga  littiis  Atlantis, 
perlabi  resonante  polo 


turn  vero  capere  arma  iubent,  genibusque  salutant 
SHmmissi  augurium,  atque  iret,  qua  duoere  divos 
perspicuum,  et  patrio  monstraret  semita  signo" 

(e),  the  way  marked  by  tlie  admiral's  ship  for  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  follow,  Senec.  Agam.  !j.27  : 

"  signum  recursus  regia  ut  fulsit  rate, 
et  elara  lentum  remigem  monuit  tuba, 
aurata  primas  prora  designat  vias, 
aperitque  cursus,  mille  quos  puppes  seeent.'' 

(y),  the  light  placed  on  the  turret  by  Hero  to  be  "  signa  viae" 
to  Leander  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Ovid,  Heioid.  19.  35  : 

"  pfotinus  in  summa  vigilantia  lumina  turre 

ponimus,  assuetae  signa  notamque  viae." 

[g),  the  way  from  this  same  Ida  to  the  Grecian  encampment 
pointed  out  to  Hector  and  the  Trojan  army  by  a  miraculous 
cloud  of  dust,  Hom.  II.  12.  252  : 

.     .     .     iTTt  5e  Zeus  TepirtKepauvos 
wpffiv  air*  ISaicov  opeuv  avefioto  dueWaVf 
r\  p'  ifluj  vt]iav  Kovn)v  (pepev  avrap  hxaiov 
fle\7e  voov,  Tpaxriv  Se  Kai  ExTopi  KvSos  OTa^ev. 
rov  irep  Sj]  repaeff(Tt  ireiroifloTfs,  7)Se  0tri<piv 
pif/vvaBai  /xeya  tuxos  Axauev  veipriTi^ov 

(and  so  the  Schol.  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  90, 
1.  21):  "AitTroianos  stellam  ducem  diseessionis  habuisse"). 
And,  (fe),  Plut.  in  Caesar. :  Tti  St  -irpo  rrig  jua^rje  [of  Pharsalia] 
vvKTi  Tag  (pvXoKag  e^oSevovroQ  avTOV,  iripi  to  /xtaovvKTiov  bi(j>Ori 
Xafiirag  ovpavtov  irvpog,  ijv  vtriQtVE\Biiaav  to  Katirajooc  arpaTO- 
TTcSov,  Xafivpav  kui  ^XoywSr)  yivofiivriv,  tSo^tv  £tg  ro  [lojuTrrjiou 
Karainasiv  (thus  indicating  to  him  that  he  was  to  go  towards 
Pompey,  that  he  was  to  persist  in  his  intention  of  fighting 
Pompey). 
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SiGNANTEM  viAS,  not  drawing  or  marking  a  path  or  line  in  the 
shy,  but  marking,  or  signifying,  or  pointing  out  the  route,  viz.,  for 
Aeneas,  the  methoii  by  which  this  is  efEected  being  explained  in 
the  immediately  fgllowing  words  to  be  by  drawing  a  long  lumi- 
nous furrow  iai  the  sky  :  tum  longo  limits  sulcus  dat  lucem. 

LiMiTE,  track  ox  path.  Contiguous  properties  being  anciently, 
as  still  very  generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  separated  from 
each  other,  not  by  a  fence,  but  merely  by  a  narrow  intermediate 
space,  along  which  (in  order  not  to  trespass  on  the  grbuiid  bn 
either  side)  it  was  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  walk,  the  term  limes,  primarily  signifying  a  boun- 
dary or  limit,  came  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable  transition  to 
signify  a  path,  way,  or  track.  Compare  Stat.  Theb.  12.  2^0 : 
"  quoties  amissus  eunti  limes?"  [how  often  the  way  ox  path  lost?~\ 


702-714. 

DI — :CEBETIIS 


Di  PATKii.^Commentators  being  generally  silent  with  respect  to 
these  words,  the  Virgilian  student  is  left  to  himself  to  find  out 
their  meaning  the  best  way  he  can.  It  occurs  to  him  that  it 
may  be  either  gods  of  my  country,  ox  gods  of  my  fathers.  The 
diiierence,  perhaps,  is  not  great,  but  still  he  is  curious  to  'know 
which  precisely  was  in  Yirgil's  mind.  If  he  has  recourse  to  the 
translators  he  finds  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  Virgil 
meant  gods  of  my  country — Surrey  translating : 


Phaer : 
Caro  : 


"  0  native  gods  !  your  family  defend ;" 
■'  0  eontrey  gods  !  ova  iouse  behold  ;" 

"  0  de  la  patria 
sacri  mimi  Penati,  a  voi  mi  rendo ;" 
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Dryden : 

"  Iceep,  0  my  country  gods !  our  dwelling  place  ;  " 

and  J.  H.  Voss,  alone  of  translators  of  repute,  rendering  : 

.     .     .     "  ich  folg'  ouch,  gotter  der  vater, 
wo  ihr  auch  fuhrt ;  erhaltet  das  haus." 

Turning  to  Gesner's  excellent  lexicon  he  finds  two  separate  and 
distinct  adjectives  patrius,  one  placed  under  the  head  pater 
and  the  other  under  the  head  p atria,  and  our  text  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  latter.  He  is  quite  persuaded,  and  for  him  it  is 
to  his  country's  gods  Anchises  commends  his  house  and  grand- 
son. But  let  him  Leware.  The  minority  or  weaker  side  is 
shown  by  all  experience  to  be  oftener  in  the  right  than  the 
majority  or  stronger  side,  and  the  present  case  constitutes  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  di  patrii  of  our  text  are 
the  identical  irarpwot  daoi  which  Aeneas  carries  out  of  Troy  on 
his  shoulders  along  with  his  /xr^Tpwot  Bsot,  or  gods  of  his  mothers, 
and  therefore  are  and  can  only  be  gods  of  his  fathers.  Compare 
Xenoph.  de  Yenat.  1.  15:  AivuaQ  Se  awaag  fiiv  tovq  waTpd)- 
owe  Kai  firirpwovQ  deovc,  awaag  Se  Kai  avTov  tov  narepa, 
do^av  iv<x£J3eiag  i^rivsyKaro,  ojort  Kai  oi  woAe/^ioi  /xovcu  eKHvw,  wv 
£Kporr}(Tav  ev  Tpoia,  iSoaav  jurj  avXridr)vai. 

But  the  student  has  not  been  left  equally  free  with  respect 
to  the  relation  these  words  bear  to  the  context.  A  period  at 
ADSUM  in  the  editions  shuts  off  di  patrii  from  ducitis,  and 
throws  those  words  wholly  to  servate.  In  vain  the  bewildered 
student  asks  himself :  Is  not  the  ducitis  no  less  than  the  ser- 
vate addressed  to  the  di  patrii  ?  Is  it  not  the  di  patrii  who 
have  just  sent  the  guiding  leading  star,  signantem  vias  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  ducitis  can  be  addressed  to  Aeneas,  Creusa,  and 
Ascanius,  and  only  servate  to  the  di  patrii  ?  that  Anchises 
addresses  in  the  first  place  his  friends,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  his  gods ;  begins  with  his  fi-iends  and  ends  with  his  friends, 
and  bundles  his  gods  into  a  parenthesis  in  the  middle  ?  Again 
the  commentators  are  silent,  and  of  five  translators  three  follow 
the  editors,  Surrey  translating  : 
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Phaer: 


"  '  now,  now,'  quod  he,  '  no  longer  I  atide : 
foUow  I  shall  where  ye  me  guide  at  hand, 
o  native  gods  !  your  family  defend ;  '  " 


"  now,  now,  no  more  I  let,  lead  where  ye  list,  I  will  not  swarve. 
0  coutrey  gods,  our  house  behold,  my  nevew  safe  preserve;  " 

Dryden : 

"  '  now,  now,'  said  he,  'my  son,  no  more  delay  ; 
I  yield,  I  follow,  where  heaven  shows  the  way ; 
keep  (o  my  country  gods !)  our  dwelling  place  ;'  " 


Caro ; 


.  .  .  "  o  de  la  patria 
sacri  numi  Penati,  a  voi  mi  rendo. 
voi  questa  casa,  voi  questo  nipote 
mi  conservate ;" 

and  J.  H.  Vobs  : 

.     .     .     "  ich  folg' euch,  gotter  der  vater, 
wo  ihr  auch  fiihrt.  erhaltet  das  haus,  erhaltet  den  enkel." 

Yes  ;  it  is  not  only  possible  but  certain,  concludes  tbe  student, 
surrendering  bis  common  sense  to  tbe  weigbt  of  authority,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  until  sucb  time  as  editors  shall  perceive  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  very  first  words  Anchises  utters  after 
he  has  seen  the  guiding  star  should  be  cut  off  from  the  "  affari 
deos"  which  the  sight  of  that  star  prompted — that  the  structure 
is  not :  iam  iam  nulla  mora  est  ;  sequor  et   qua  ducitis 

ADSUM.  DI  PATRII,  SERVATE  DOMUM,  SERVATE  NEPOTEM,  but  DI 
PATRII,    IAM    IAM    NULLA    MORA    EST  ;    SEQUOR    ET    QUA    DUCITIS 

ADSUM.  SERVATE  DOMUM,  SERVATE  NEPOTEM — and  shall  Substi- 
tute a  comma  for  the  period  they  have  placed  at  adsum. 

Vestroque  in  NUMiNE  TROiA  EST. — "  'In  tua,'  inquit,  '  pater 
carissime,  in  tua  sumus  custodia,'"  Patron.,  p.  354  (ed.  Hadr., 
Amst.  1669). 

LoNGE  SERVET  VESTIGIA  coNiux  (vs.  711). — There  seems  to 
be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge  which  has  so  frequently 
been  brought  against  Aeneas,  that  he  deserted,  or  at  least 
neglected,  his  wife.     Comp.  Ovid,  Herokh  7.  So  : 

' '  si  quaeras,  ubi  sit  f  ormosi  mater  luli  : 
oceidit,  a  duro  sola  relicta  mo." 
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It  was  necessary  to  divide  the  parly,  in  order  the  better  to  escape 
observation  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  not  only  the  greater  imbecility 
of,  but  stronger  natural  tie  to,  the  father  and  the  child,  rendered 
it  imperative  to  bestow  the  first  and  chief  care  on  them.  If 
Aeneas's  dii-eotion  that  Creusa  should  keep,  not  merely  behind, 
but  far  behind  (longe  sekvet  vestigia  coniux),  excite  ani- 
madversion, I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  separation  should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  effectual  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  afford  Creusa  herself  the 
chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage  of  those  who  led  the 
way.  "With  this  account  of  Aeneas's  loss  of  Creusa  compare 
Gothe's  not  less  charming  description  of  Epimetheus's  loss  of 
Pandora,  in  his  unfinished  dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 

Templum  vetustum  desertae  cerekis. — "  Cuius  templum 
erat  desertum  vetustate  vel  belli  decennalis  tempore,"  Heyne. 
No ;  "Wagner's  explanation  is  the  correct  one :  "  desertae,  quod 
templum  habuit  in  loco  infrequenti."  The  truth  of  this  inter- 
pretation (rested  by  "Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the 
similar  use  made  of  the  term  desertusby  other  authors)  seems 
to  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  Yitruvius,  that  religion 
required  that  the  temples  of  Ceres  should  be  built  outside  the 
walls  and  in  lonely  situations  ("  Item  Cereri,  extra  urbem  loco, 
quo  non  semper  homines,  nisi  per  sacrificium,  necesse  habeant 
adire");  in  order,  no  doubt  (see  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to 
Libanius,  Epist.  Miit.  Graecan.  p.  148),  to  pay  Ceres  the  espe- 
cial compliment,  that  her  -worship  should  be  apart  from  all 
secular  concerns,  not  performed  en  passant. 

The  temple  of  Ceres'  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a  fit  place 
for  the  unobserved  rendezvous  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  ;  as  in 
real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Eome  was  a  fit  place 
for  Piso  (the  intended  successor  to  the  empire)  to  wait  unob- 
served until  the  conspirators  should  have  despatched  Nero :  "In- 
terim Piso  apud  aedem  Cereris  opperiretur,  unde  eum  praefectus 
Fenius  et  ceteri  accitum  ferrent  in  castra,"  Tacit.  Annal.  15.  53. 
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721-725. 

HAEC  FATI'S  LATOS  HUMEROS  SUBIECTAQUE  COLLA 
VESTE  SUPER  FULVIQUE  INSTERNOR  PELLE  LEONIS 
SUCCEDOQUE  ONERI  DEXTRAE  SE  PARVUS  lULUS 
IMPLICUIT  SECJUITURQUE  PATBEM  NON  PASSIBUS  AEQUIS 
PONE  SUBIT  CONIUX  EERIMUR  PER  OPACA  LOCORUM 


Latos  HUMEROS,  &c.,  .  .  .  LEONIS. — "  Instravit  Aeneas  liumeris 
vestem,  vestique  pellem,"  Heyne. 

"  Breit'  ich  darauf  ein  ge-wand  imd  die  haut  des  gelblichen  lowen."' 

Voss. 

Certainly,  and  for  many  reasons,  not  the  meaning  :  (1),  because 
Aeneas,  about  to  undertake  a  perilous  flight  with  his  father  and 
SACRA  on  his  shoulders,  should  not  load  himself  with  two  outside 
coYerings  when  one  was  suificient.  (S),  because  Agamemnon, 
issuing  out  at  night,  puts  on  over  his  tunic  only  the  lion's  skin, 
Hom.  //.  10.  23 : 

a/jL(l>i  5*  eTTCfTa  da<poipoj/  eeffffaro  Bepfia  XeovroSj 

and  Dolon  {II.  10.  33li)  only  the  wolf's  skin  : 

eercaro  S'  eKTOtrOev  pivov  ttoKloio  \vKoto. 

(3),  because  the  lion's  skin  was  the  sole  (outside)  covering  of 
Hercules,  the  rough  block  out  of  which  courtly  Aeneas  is  hewn. 
And,  (4),  because  the  construction  by  hendiadys,  so  usual 
with  our  author  elsewhere  [compare  9.  306  : 

' '  dat  Mso  Mnestieus  pellem  horrentesque  leonis 
exuvias," 

not  two  objects,  viz.,  a  skin  and  a  lion's  spoils,  but  the  single 
object,  a  lion's  skin,  twice  described]  affords  the  unexception- 
able meaning :  rug,  or  cover  of  lion's  skin. 

Veste  FULVIQUE  PELLE  LEONIS,  a  rug  of  Hon's  skin.  I  say 
rug,  not  garment,  because  Aeneas  represents  himself  as  "  super- 
instratus  "  with  it,  and  supeki>-sternor  points  directly  to  a  rug 
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such  as  is  laid  or  spread  upon  a  bed,  or  floor,  or  hearth,  or  table, 
or  horse,  not;  to  a  garment  for  the  person.  Compare  Sil.  7  (p. 
105)  of  Hannibal : 

.     .  ' '  iaui  mombra  cubili 

crigit,  etfulvi  cu'cumdat  ^w/fe  leonis, 
qua  supey  instratos  proiectus  gramine  carnpi 
presserat  ante  toros,'" 

where  we  have  not  only  the  precise  "  fulvi  pelle  leonis  "  and 
"  superinsternor  "  of  our  text,  but  the  double  use  of  the  vest  is, 
first  as  a  rug  to  lie  on,  and  then  as  a  wrapper.  See  Rem.  on 
2.  682. 

Yestis,  generally,  is  any  outside  cover,  whether  of  bed, 
table,  or  person.     See  Lucret.  2.  34  : 

' '  nee  calidae  citius  decedunt  corpore  f ebres, 
textilibus  si  in  picturis  ostroque  rubenti 
iactei'is-,  quam  si  plebeia  in  mste  cubandnm  est." 

Aen.  1.  6If.3  : 

"  arte  laboratae  vestes  ostroque  superbo." 

Celsus,  de  Medicina,  1.  3 :  "  per  autumnum  vero,  propter  caeli 
varietatem,  periculum  maximum  est.  Itaque  neque  sine  veste 
neque  sine  calceamsntis  prodire  oportet."  The  corresponding 
Greek  term  a/xa  is  also  appKed  to  the  coverings  of  the  floor  or 
ground,  carpets,  as  Aesch.  Agani.  921  : 

fn]S'  eifiatrt  (XTputraff   etri^Qovov  iropov 
TiQei. 

Insternor. — This  word,  properly  applied  to  the  ifnnria  or 
covering  of  the  horse  (the  modern  saddle-cloth  and  ancient 
saddle ;  compare  7.  277  : 

"  instratos  ostro  alipedes  piotisque  tapetis'') 

shows  unmistakeably  Aeneas's  tacit  comparison  of  himself  with 
a  horse  equipped  for  and  receiving  his  rider  on  his  back.  The 
allusion  is  continued  in  succedo  oneri,  the  term  succedere 
being  commonly  applied  to  horses  or  other  animals  yoked  or 
put  to  a  carriage  or  other  burthen,  as  3.  541 : 

"  sed  tamenidem  olim  curru  succedere  sueti 
quadrupedcs,  et  frena  iugo  concordia  ferre." 
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Sequiturque  patrem  non  PASsiBus  AEQUis. — The  picture 
presented  is  that  of  the  child  in  his  father's  hand,  and  striving 
to  keep  up  with  him ;  but,  having  shorter  legs  and  taking  shorter 
steps,  not  quite  abreast  with  him,  and  trotting  while  the  father 
walks.  A  similar  picture,  except  that  both  parties  are  running, 
is  presented  by  the  words,  "manu  parvum  nepotem  trahit," 
2.  320.     Compare  also  Stat.  Theh.  5.  m  : 

' '  audet  iter  magnique  seqiiens  vestigia  mutat 
Herculis,  et  tarda  quamvis  se  mole  ferentem 
vix  eursu  tener  aequat  Hylas." 

Horn.  Od.  15.  m : 

TTaiSa  yap  avSpos  Eijoj  ew  fiiyapois  ariToWw, 
Kep5a\€OV  5?;  rotoy,   afia  TpoxootvTa  Bvpa^f 
Tov  Kev  ayoifi   eiri  yjjos'  o  S'  viiiv  /ivptoy  avov 
aK(poi,  oifi)  ■7repaffr}Te  Kar^  a\\o9poovs  avdpuirovs. 


Sil.  4.  30 ; 


.     .     .     "  dextra  laevaque  trahuntur 
parvi,  non  aequo  comitantes  ordine,  nati." 


Val.  Flacc.  1.  704  : 

.     .     .      ' '  acrisona  volucer  cum  Daedalus  ora 
prosiluit,  iuxtaque  comes  brevioribits  alls." 

Senec.  ad  Marciam,  11 :  "  Hue  [ad  inortem]  omnis  ista  quae  in 
f oro  litigat,  in  theatris  desidet,  in  templis  preeatur  turba,  dispari 
gradu  vadit"  \j..e.,  some  quicker,  some  slower,  some  walking, 
some  running]. 

Sequitur  patrem  [lulus]  ;  pone  subit  coniux.— lulus  has 
his  hand  in  Aeneas's,  and  sequitur  haud  passibus  aequis,  goes 
along  with  Aeneas,  keeps  company  with  Aeneas  :  Creusa  alone 
follows  behind  both.  This  meaning,  viz.,  to  go  along  with,  to 
accompany  as  an  inferior,  to  follow  the  lead  of,  without,  how- 
ever, being  actually  behind,  is  a  very  common  one  of  sequi. 
See  Senec.  Hippol.  8kk  (Theseus  speaking)  : 

-     .     .     "  Heu,  labor  quantus  fuit 
PMegetionte  ab  imo  petere  longinquum  aethera, 
pariterque  mortem  fiigerc,  et  Alcidem  sequi .'" 
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Ovid,  Amor.  ri.  H4..  1 : 

' '  quid  iuvat  immunes  belli  oessare  puellas 
nee  fera  peltatas  agmina  veUe  sequi" 

[_not  follow  behind,  hut  go  along  with  as  inferior] .    Ihkl.  3.  8.  25 : 

"  discite,  qiii  sapitis,  non  quae  nos  scimus  inertes, 
sed  trepidas  aeies  et  fera  castra  sequi." 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.^19: 

"  i'astus  inest  piilchris,  seqtiUtirqne  superbia  formam." 

And  our  author  himself,  Aen.  J;..  384.  ■'  "  sequar  atris  ignibus 
absens,"  where  see  Bern.  The  Greeks  made  a  precisely  similar 
use  of  nreaOai,  as  Hom.  11. 16. 15J/.  (of  Achilles'  horse  Pedasus) : 

OS  Kat  BvrjTos  scci/,   eireO'  iirirois  adayaToifft. 

NoN  PASsiBUs  AEQUis,  tiot  keeping  pace  with  Mm.  Compare 
Val.  Flacc.  3.  485  : 

.     .     .     ' '  petit  excelsas  Tirynthius  omos  ; 
haeret  Hylas  lateri,  passusq\i.(i  moratui'  iniquos." 

Stat.  Theb.  11.  321  (of  Jocasta) : 

"  non  comites,  non  ferre  ipsae  vestigia  natae 
aeqiia  valent.  tantiim  miserae  dolor  ultimus  addit 
robur,  et  exsangues  crudescuut  luctibus  anni." 

Ferijiur  per  opaca  locorum. — Opaca,  not  dark,  but  only 
shady  ;  not  so  dark  but  that  one  could  see  the  way.  Compare 
Plin.  Epist.  7.  21  :  "  Oubioula  obductis  velis  opaca,  neo  tamen 
obscura,  facio."  Also  Plin.  JBpisf.  8.  8 :  "Modious  coUis  assur- 
git,  antiqua  cupressu  nemorosus  et  opacus." 
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729-759. 

SUSPEXSrJI AURAS 

VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  738). 
FATO  NE  I  Pal.    H  U.    Ill  Ven.,  1471  and  1475 ;  Mod. ;  K.  Steph. ; 
P.  Manut. 

FATONE  II  -sV.  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Haupt; 
Wagn.  {Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.). 

FATO  EST  III  Peerlk. ;  Bietsch  ;  Lad. 

FATO  MI  III  Eibl)eok. 

VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  loo). 
ASIMO  SIMUL   I  J/c'rf. 

AMMOS,  siMUL  III  P.  Manut.  ;  LaCei'da;  D.   Heins.;  I^.  Heins.  (1670); 
Phil.  ;  Heyn. ;  Brunck;  "Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Hej'n.) 

ANiMO,  siMTJL  I  Pa7.  (animo*  •  simfl).  Ill  Voss;  Lad.;  Haiipt ;  Wagn. 
{Led.  Virg.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 


SusPENSUM,  "  soUieitum,"  Serviiis,  Heyne.  No ;  suspensum  is 
not  "  sollioitum,"  equivalent  to  anxious,  uneasy;  hut  suspended, 
hung  bettreeu  hope  and  fear,  and  so  irresoltife,  undecided,  not  hnoic- 
ing  whether  to  go  on  or  stop.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  114,  and  3.  372. 
Heu  !  MisEKo,  &o.,  .  .  .  iNCERTUM  (vss.  738-740). — "  Ex- 
cusationes  istae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur ;  aut  ad  decs  et 
fata,  quae  eripuerunt ;  aut  ad  Aeneani,  qui  non  potuit  ani- 
madvertere  ;  aut  ad  Creusam,  quae  disparuit  subsistens,  errans, 
sedens  prae  lassitudine,"  La  Cerda.     "  Coxiux  [«;//;«]  misero 

EREPTA    CREUSA     FATOiS'E     SUBSTITIT,     an    ERRAA'IT    DE    A'lA,    aU 

LAssA  RESBDiT,"  Heyne  ;  approved  of  both,  by  Wunderlich 
and  Forbiger.  "  Musste  sie  nacli  dem  willen  des  soHcksals 
stehen  bleiben,  um  von  den  feinden  getodtet  zu  werden,"  Lade- 
wig.  I  agi-ee,  however,  entirely  with  Servius  :  "  fato  erepta 
CRETJSA,  suBSTiTiTNE  ERRATiTXE  AiA."      Aeueas  IS  Certain  of 


'  Kibbcck  baa  omitted  the  yviid, 
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one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  Creusa  was  misero 
i-ATO  EREPTA.  How  it  happened  that  she  was  misero  fato 
EKEPTA  was  entirely  unknown  to  him — remained  AM-apt  in 
obscurity ;  it  might  have  been  that  she  had  stopped  short,  being 
afraid  to  go  on,  or  that  she  had  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had 
grown  weary,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  He  could  not  tell  in  which 
of  these  three  possible  ways  it  had  happened ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

PaTONE    erepta     creusa     SUBSTITIT  =   SUBSTITITNE     CREUSA 

EREPTA  FATO,  exactly  as  10.  668  :  "  tanton'  me  crimine  dignum 
duxisti "  =  "  duxistine  me  dignum  tanto  crimine,"  not  only 
FATONE  and  "tanton',"  but  substitit  and  "  duxisti"  occupying 
the  same  positions  both  in  their  respective  verses  and  respective 
sentences.  See  Rem.  on  "Pyrrhin'  connubia  servas?"  3.  319. 
Misero  fato  erepta. — "Mihi  misero  erepta  fato,"  Heyne, 
Wunderlich,  De  Bulgaris,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Conington.  I 
have  two  reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  misero  certainly 
belongs  to  fato,  and  not  to  "mihi"  understood:  I'irst,  the 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  miser  is  applied 
to  the  speaker  in  the  third  case,  as  ^cl.  2.  58  :  "heu!  heu ! 
quid  volui  misero  mihi?"  Aen.  2.  70  :  "  aut  quid  iam  misero 
mihi  denique  restat  ?  "  Acn.  10.  8Ij.9  :  "  heu !  nunc  misero  mihi 
demum  exitium  infelix."  Seeing  that  our  author  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  supply  the  personal  pronoun  to  "misero  "  in  these 
instances,  in  which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  omission,  and  yet  has  not  supplied  it  in  our  text  where 
there  was  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  near  vicinity  of  fato, 
I  conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  at  all  to  be  supplied,  and 
that  the  adjective  really  belongs  (as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to 
do)  to  the  substantive  expressed ;  compare,  orAj  three  lines  pre- 
ceding, 

HIC   MIHI    NESCIO  aUOD   TBEPIDO    MALE  NVMEN  AMIOUM 
CONFUSAM    EBIPUIT    MENTEM. 

And  itiecoiiclly,  fato  erepta,  without  the  addition  of  misero, 
means  died  a  natural  death  (see  Livy,  3.  50  :  "quod  ad  se  atti- 
neat,  uxorem  sibi  fato  ereptam  ;"  also  Aen.  U.  696  and  Rem.)  ; 
uifh  the  addition  of  misero,  fato  erepta  means  died  a  rial  en  f 
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death,  the  only  kind  of  death  which  can  be  meant  by  Aeneas. 
Compare  Aen.  k-  ^0 :  "  miseri  post  fata  Sychaei.",  Aen.  1.  225: 
"  crudelia  secum  fata  Lyci."     Aen.  k-  696  : 

.     .     .     "  peribat 
sed  misera  ante  diem  subitoqiie  aocensa  furore." 

Defuit  (vs.  744),  well  opposed  to  venimus  ;  the  two  words 
of  so  opposite  significations  corresponding  exactly  to  each  other, 
not  merely  prosodiaoally,  but  in  emphasis  arising  from  position, 
each  being  last  word  of  its  own  clause,  first  word  of  its  own 
verse,  and  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel.  See  Rem.  on 
"  ora,"  2.  247,  and  compare  "  substitit,"  2.  243. 

Et  rursus  caput  obiectare  periclis. — Compare  Bibl. 
Sacr.  [Vulg.]  i.  Begum,  25.  27 :  "  Suhlevavit  Bvilmerodach  rex 
JBabylonis,  anno  quo  regnare  coeperat,  caput  loaohin  regis  luda 
de  carcere." 

SiMUL    IPSA    SILENTIA   TERRENT. So    TacituS  [Sist.    3.    8U), 

not  less  finely  of  Vitellius :  "  In  palatium  regreditur,  vastum 
desertumque  .  .  .  terret  solitudo  et  tacentes  loci"  Compare  also 
Schiller,  Brant  von  Messina  : 

''  es  schrecld  mich  selbst  das  ■wesenlose  schu-eiijen.'" 

Si  forte  pedem,  si  forte  tulisset. — Compare  Ovid,  Heroid. 
13.  16h : 

"  sire,  q^uod  heu  timeo !  she  superstes  eris." 
EXSUPERANT     FLAMMAE,      FURIT     AESTUS      AD      AURAS. See 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  act  5,  sc.  1 : 

"  die  flamine  prasselnd  schon  zum  Mmmel  schlug." 

Auras,  the  sky  ;  exactly  as  Eel.  1.  57 :  , 

"  hino  alfa  sub  rape  canet  frondator  ad  aitras  ;" 

and  Claud.  Ra2}t.  Pros.  p.  199  :  "  quid  incestis  aperis  Titanibus 
atcras  ?"  in  both  Avhich  passages  "auras"  is  the  sky;  in  the 
former,  as  in  our  text,  literally  and  simply  the  sky,  in  the  latter 
the  sky  figuratively,  *.  e.,  the  upper  world,  on  which  the  sky 
looks  down  and  shines,  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  world  to 
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whicli  the  Titans  are  condemned  and  on  -which  the  sky  never 
looks  down  or  shines.     Compare  also  Ovid,  10.  178  : 

' '  quem  prius  aerias  libvatum  Phoetus  in  miras 
misit,  et  oppositas  disieoit  pondcvo  niibos  ;" 

and  Val.  Flacc.  6.  56  : 

"  tandem  dulces  iam  cassus  in  auras 
respioit,  ac  nulla  caelum  reparabile  gaza," 

in  the  former  of  -which  passages  "  auras,"  simply  and  literally 
the  sky,  is  repeated  Avith  a  slight  variation  in  "  nuhes,"  and  in 
the  latter  of  which  passages  "  auras,"  simply  and  literally  the 
sky,  is  repeated  -with  a  similar  slight  variation  in  "  caelum." 


769-779. 

IMPLEVI OLYMPI 


Impleti   .  .   .  vocAvi. — Compare  Orpheus   calling   on  Eurj^- 

dice  in  the  fourth  Greorgic,  and  Pope's  fine  imitation  [Ode  on  St. 

Cecilia's  Bay)  : 

"Euiydice  the  woods, 
Eurydiee  the  floods, 
Eurydioe  the  rooks  and  hollo-n'  mountains  rung." 

Infelix  simulacrum  (ipsius  creusae)  theme ;  ipsius  umbra 
CREUSAE,  first  variation ;  nota  maior  imago,  second  variation. 

Simulacrum,  likeness,  image,  facsimile,  nothing  more.  Com- 
pare Cicero,  de  Invent.  Bhet.  2.  1  (of  Zeuxis)  :  "  Helenae  se 
pingere  simulacrum  velle  dixit." 

Et  nota  maior  imago. — It  is  the  beholder's  fear  makes  the 
ghost  appear  larger  than  life.  The  real  living  Esmeralda,  taken 
for  her  own  ghost  by  Claude  Frollo,  appeared  to  be  above  her 
usual  size,  Victor  Hugo,  Not.  Bame,  9.  1 :  "  Bile  lui  parut  plus 
grande  que  lorsqu'  elle  vivait."     To  a  not  very  dissimilar  fear 
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is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  the  notion  of  the  superior  size  of  the 
gods,  if  not,  with  Lucretius,  the  very  notion  of  gods. 

Sic  affari,  theme  ;  ctjras  his  demere  dictis,  Tariation. 

"  Fas,  fatum ;  '  non  fatum,  nee  interpres  fati,  lupiter,'  " 
Wagner  {Praest.),  followiag  Heinsius.  And  so  Forbiger,  who 
adds :  "  Oeterum  ad  fas  non  supplendum  verbum  est,  sed  iungen- 
dum  FAS  siNiT."  So  also  Yoss,  Thiel,  and  Conington.  Neither 
the  meaning  of  fas,  nor  the  structure.  (1),  not  the  meaning 
of  fas,  for  how  would  that  meaning  answer  for  Sinon,  where  he 
says,  verse  157 : 

"  fas  mihi  Graiorum  sacrata  resolvere  iura, 
fas  odisse  viros,  atque  omnia  fen'e  sub  auras, 
si  qua  tegunt"  ? 

How  would  it  answer  for  Aeolus  where  he  says  to  Juno,  1.  81 : 
"mihiiuBsa  capessere /«s  est?"  How  would  it  answer,  verse 
402,  for  "heu  nihil  invitis  fas  quenquam  fidere  divis?"  or  for 
3.  55,  where  Polymnestor 

"fas  omne  abrumpit,  Polydorum  obtruneat,  &c.," 

or  how  would  it  answer  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  places  in 
which  our  author  has  used  the  word  ?  No,  no  ;  fas  is  here  as 
everywhere  dwine  sanction,  jyermission,  license,  and  differs  from 
licet  only  in  being  more  solemn  and  referring  always  to  the 
permission  granted  by  laws  above  human.  While  fatum  is 
positive  and  obligatory,  fas  is  permissive  and  optional;  while 
fatum  is  what  must  happen,  fas  is  what  may.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  fas  being  equivalent  to  fatum,  it  is  as  directly 
opposed  to  it  as  permission  is  to  obligation,  as  may  to  must.  To 
do  anything  except  according  to  fas  involved  responsibility 
and  punishment,  to  do  anything  except  according  to  fate  was 
impossible.  The  relation  of  fas  was  to  the  innocence  or  guUt 
of  the  act  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  the  relation  of  fatum  was  to 
the  physical  occurrence.  The  same  act  could  therefore  be,  and 
in  the  case  of  every  great  crime  actually  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  contrary  to  fas  and  according  to  fatum;  ex.  gr., 
Polymnestor  murdering  Polydorus  "  abrumpit  omne  fas,"  while 
he  is  all  the  time  only  fulfilling  fatum.    ^'!8),  nor  is  the  struc- 
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ture  I'As  sixiT,  because  the  sinit,  the  permission,  the  lawfulness, 
is  contained  in  the  very  notion  fas.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible for  I'As  to  permit,  i' vs  itself  being  permission.  The 
structure  is  fas  est,  exactly  as  the  structui'e  is  "  fas  est "  both 
at  verse  157  and  verse  158,  quoted  above ;  as  it  is  "  fas  est," 
Georg.  U-  358  :  "  \fas  illi  limina  divum  tangere,'  ait;"  and  as 
it  is  "  fas  est,"  4.  350 :  "  et  nos  fas  extera  quaerere  regna."  Nor 
is  fas  est  only  the  true  structure,  it  is  also  the  most  emphatic ; 
the  pause  after  fas  throwing  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  that 
word  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247),  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  strvic- 
tuxe  fas  sinit  furnishes  us  with  a  sing-song  line  in  which  there 
is  no  prominent  or  emphatic  word.  Nbr  is  the  structure  only 
the  most  emphatic ;  it  affords  also  the  most  elegant  line  and 
most  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on  3.  2) ; 
FAS  and  aut  ille  sinit  superi  eegnatok  olympi  not  being 
two  permissive  authorities,  fate  and  fate's  interpreter,  Jupiter, 
but  one  permissive  authority  only,  vi^;.,  Jupiter,  the  permission 
being  expressed  in  fas,  and  more  fully  explained  and  set  out  in 
iLLE  SIXIT  suPEKi  EEGNATOK  oi.YMPi :  in  other  words,  FAS  being 
the  theme,  of  which  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  olympi  is  the 
variation.  (See  Eem.  on  1.  550).  If  I  may  use  a  very  fami- 
liar illustration,  Creusa  says  to  Aeneas,  "  you  are  not  allowed, 
Jupiter  will  not  permit  it,"  as  a  little  sister  says  to  her  little 
brother,  or  a  little  schoolgirl  to  a  little  schoolboy,  "  you  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that ;  papa  (or  the  master)  will  be  angry  at  j'ou." 
See  Earn,  on  "  fata  obstant,"  6.  438,  and  on  "  immortale  fas," 
9.  95. 
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781-784. 

ET  TEERAM  HESPERIAM  VENIES  UBI  LYDIUS  ARVA 
INTER  OPIMA  VIRUM  LENI  ELUIT  AGMINE  TYBRIS 
ILLIC  RES  LAETAE  REGNTJMQUE  ET  REGIA  CONITJX 
PARTA  TIBT  LACEYMAS  DILECTAE  PELLE  CREUSAE 


TJbi  lydius,  &e.— Oomp.  Scliiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  act  2,  sc.  2  : 
"  wo  jetzt  die  Muotta  zwisohen  wiesen  rinnt." 

Aeva  OPIMA.—"  Terra  fertilis,"  Donatus.  "  Fruitful  fields," 
Surrey.  No;  opimus  is  not  fruitful ,  hut  in  prime  condition; 
in  that  condition,  sciz.,  of  which  fruitfulness  is  the  consequence. 
Land  is  opima  {injirline  condition,  or  of  the  best  equality)  before 
it  bears,  and  even  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it;  it  is  not  fruitful 
until  it  bears.  Accordingly,  both  adjectives  are  applied  by  Cicero 
(ffe  imp.  Pomp.  6)  to  one  and  the  same  land  :  "  regio  opima  et 
fertilis  ; "  and  the  opima  arva  of  Virgil  are  exactly  the  Triupa 
apovpa  of  Homer,  II.  18.  5U1 ;  Od.  2.  328,  and  the  mupa  of 
Pind.  Nem.  1.1k.: 

apicrTfvotirav  evKapirov  x^o""^ 

Opimus  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  when  applied  to  ani- 
mals :  viz.,  in  prime  condition ;  not,  as  incorrectly  stated  by 
G-esner,  and  even  by  ForceUini, /a^  (pinguis);  fatness  being 
only  one  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  entitle  An  animal  to  be 
styled  opimus.  This  primitive  sense  of  opimus  (to  which  its 
meanings  in  the  expressions  spolia  opima,  opima  faoun- 
dia,  &c.,  are  but  secondary),  is  expressed  ia  French  by  the 
phrase  "  en  bon  point." 

Dryden  has  had  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
giving  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  substituting 
at  once,  for  the  Yirgilian  thought,  whatever  idea,  suited  ad 
captu-m  tuhji,  came  first  into  his  mind  : 
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"  where  gentle  Tiber  from  his  bed  behoHs 
the  flowery  meadows  and  the  feeding  folds." 

Virgil  is  innocent  of  all  but  tlie  first  three  words. 

Arva  ixter  opima  virum. — "With  Heyne  I  refer  virum  to 
ARVA,  and  not  with  Burmann  and  Foroellini  to  opima  :  (1), 
because  Yirgil,  on  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has  used  the 
word  opimus,  has  used  it  absolutely.  (S),  because  opimus 
in  the  forty  examples  of  its  use  quoted  by  the  industry  of 
Forcellini  stands  absolute  in  thirty-eight,  and  only  in  two  is 
connected  with  a  case,  which  case  is  nof;  the  genitive,  but  the 
ablative.  (3),  because,  even  though  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
Yirgil,  or  of  other  good  authors,  to  join  opimus  to  the  geni- 
tive, the  phrase  opima  virum  were  neither  elegant  nor  poetic, 
and  had  besides  not  failed  to  recal  to  a  Roman  reader  or  hearer 
the  "  segetes  viroinim"  of  Cadmus,  than  which  no  allusion  could 
have  been  more  mal-a-propos — Manil.  3.  8  : 

"  Colchida  nee  referam  vendentem  regna  parentis, 
ot  lacerum  fratrem  stupro,  seffetesqne  virorum, 
taurofum^ue  tmces  flammas,  vigilemque  draoonem." 

(4),  because  opima,  taken  absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  plain  intention  of  the  apparition,  viz.,  to  recommend  Hes- 
peria  to  Aeneas ;  taken  in  connexion  with  a'irum,  contradicts 
that  intention,  a  country  being  the  less  eligible  to  new  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  it  is  already  opima  virum.  (5),  be- 
cause we  have  {Aen.  10. 14.1)  : 

.    .    .     ' '  iibi  piaguia  culta 
exei'centque  viri,  Pactolosque  iiTigat  auro," 

where  not  only  the  structure,  rhythm,  and  thought  correspond 
with  those  of  our  text,  but  even  the  separate  word — "  ubi "  being 
the  same  in  both,  and  "pinguia"  answering  to  opiitA,  "  culta" 
to  ARVA,  "viri  "to  virum,  "Paotolos"  to  tybris,  and  "irri- 
gat"  to  FLUiT.  And,  (6),  because  in  the  account  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy,  8.  63  (where  we  cannot  but  suppose  our 
text  was  present  in  a  lively  manner  to  our  author's  mind),  it  is 
"  pinguia  culta." 

Arva  virum,  as  "  saeoula  virum,"  Georff.  3.  395. 
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Lexi  fltjit  agmine. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  which 
of  three  possible  senses  "agmen"  is  here  to  be  understood; 
whether  in  the  sense  of  a  body  consistiug  of  several  parts  and 
in  motion,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  body  consisting  of  several  parts, 
considered  abstractedly  from  its  motion,  or  in  the  sense  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  considered  abstractedly,  no  matter  whether 
consisting  of  several  parts  or  not. 

If  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  have  the  picture  presented 
to  us  of  the  innumerable  waters  which  make  up  the  Tiber  stream 
marching  quietly  and  in  good  order  through  the  country,  the 
very  picture,  only  less  detailed,  which  we  have  at  9.  25,  of  the  - 
Ganges  and  Nile : 

' '  iamque  omnis  campis  exeroitus  ibat  apertis 


ceu  septem  sui'gens  sedatis  aiimibiis  aJtus 
per  tacitiim  Ganges,  aut  pingiii  flumine  Niliis 
cum  refluit  campis  et  iam  se  condidit  alveo.' ' 

If  in  the  second  sense  we  have  the  same  picture,  the  motion  of 
the  compound  body,  the  "agmen"  being  expressed  not  as  in 
the  former  case  twice,  viz.,  both  by  agmine  and  by  fluit,  but 
by  FLUIT  alone.  If  in  the  third,  we  have  no  longer  the  picture 
of  the  waters  composing  the  river,  but  only  of  the  river  alone 
flowing  with  gentle  march,  as  Steph.  Byz.  (of  the  river  Parthe- 
uius)  :  Sta  TO  vfpsfiaiov  Kot  trapdevtoSic  tov  piVfioTog' 

ics  OKoAa  Trpopeuv  us  a^pri  ivapQ^vos  eiffi: 

It  is  in  the  last  of  these  senses,  as  the  simplest,  I  think  om' 
author  has  used  the  expression  agmixe  in  our  text ;  and  Servius 
is  right  in  his  gloss  :  "  lexi  agmixe,  leni  impetu."  Compare 
2.  212  :  "  lUi  agmine  certo  Laocoonta  petunt,"  where  "  agmine 
certo"  is  swe  and  steady  march,  and  where  Servius  is  again  right 
in  his  gloss,  "  itinere,  impetu."  See  Eem.  on  2.  212.  That 
agmine  in  our  text,  no  less  than  at  verse  212  of  this  book,  refers 
to  motion  only,  and  not  at  all  to  composite  nature  or  aggrega- 
tion, is  shown  further  by  the  application  by  Silius,  14.  442,  of 
agmen  to  the  motion  of  a  simple  uncompounded  body  : 

.     .     "  tremvlo  remt  affmiiw  eoriius, 
ct  Xephmicolae  transverborat  ora  Tolouis." 
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DiLECTAE,  not  merely  lo-red,  but  loved  by  choice  or  preference. 
An  exact  knowledge  of  tlie  meaning  of  tMs  word  enables  us  to 
observe  the  consolation  whicli  Creusa  ministers  to  herself  in  the 
delicate   opposition    of  dii,ectae   ckeusae   to   regia    coniux 

PARTA. 


r85-802. 


N0>"  EGO — DIEM 


VAE.  LEGT.  (vs.  794). 

soiLSfO  ¥  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Serv.  ;  Yen.  1470  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. 

icMO  MI  Macrob.  Sat.  U.  S;  Manil.  1.  822;   Wakefield.     Compare  .4e!!. 
0.  71^0 ;  Georg.  .;.  '^90. 

0  Vat,  Rom.,  Vcr.,  St.  Gall. 


NoN  EGO  .  .     NURUS.     Compare  Shakespeare,  Anton,  and  Cleop., 
act  5,  sc.  2  (Cleopatra  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  know,  sir,  that  I 
■H-ill  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court, 
nor  once  be  obastised  with,  the  sober  eye 
of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
and  show  me  to  the  shouting  varlotry 
of  censuring  Eome  ?  " 

Nojf  EGO  ASPiciAM,  ALT  iBO  ;  just  as  3 .  42  :  "  non  Troiatulit, 
nut  cruor  hie  manat."  In  both  of  these  places  our  modern  idiom 
would  use  (as  Shakespeare,  in  the  passage  just  quoted)  the  nega- 
tive not  the  affirmative  conjunction. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  &c.,  .  .  .  IMAGO  (vss.  790-793)  : 

"  this  having  .said,  she  left  me  all  in  tears, 
and  minding  much  to  speak ;  but  she  was  gone, 
and  subtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 
Thrice  I'iiught  I  with  mine  aims  to  accoU  her  neck  i 
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thrice  did  my  hands'  vain  hold  the  image  escape, 

like  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  flying  dream. 

So,  night  spent  out,  return  I  to  my  feres : 

and  there,  -wondering,  I  find  together  swarmed 

a  new  number  of  mates,  mothers,  and  men ; 

a  rout  exiled,  a  wretched  multitude, 

from  each-where  flock  together,  prest  to  pass 

with  heart  and  goods  to  whatsoever  land 

by  sliding  seas  me  listed  them  to  lead. 

And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 

of  lusty  Ide,  and  brought  the  dawning  light ; 

the  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gates  beset : 

of  help  there  was  no  hope.     Then  gave  I  place, 

took  up  my  sire,  and  hasted  to  the  hill." 

Such  are  the  concluding  words  of  Surrey's  translation  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid  ;  such  the  sweet,  chaste  voice,  which 
the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  ruffian  king  silenced  for  ever, 
at  the  age  of  thirty — "  diis  aliter  visum."  And  this,  let  the 
reader  observe,  is  blank  verse  in  its  cradle ;  before  it  has  acquired 
the  sinewy  strength,  the  manly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous 
port,  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Let  him,  further,  compare 
these  lines  with  the  corresponding  rhymes  of  Dryden,  and  then 
hear  with  astonishment  (astonishment  at  the  unequal  rewards 
of  human  deservings)  that  Surrey's  biographer  (Dr.  Nott) 
deems  it  praise  to  compare  him  with  that  coarse  and  reckless 
\n'iter ;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson,  and  even  Milton,  was  so  little 
aware,  not  of  his  merits  only,  but  almost  of  his  existence,  that 
the  former  writes  in  his  life  of  Milton,  "  The  Earl  of  Surrey  is 
said  \is  said  !~\  to  have  translated  one  of  Yirgil's  books  without 
rhyme ; "  and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for 
his  great  poem  the  (perhaps)  only  praise  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled, that  it  is  "  the  first  example  in  English  of  ancient  liberty 
recovered  to  heroic  poem  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bond- 
age of  rhyming."  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  Surrey 
"  of  the  deathless  lay,"  and  has  not  access  to  Dr.  Nott's  Life  of 
him,  will  find  a  passing  mention  of  him  in  Eitztravers'  song  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  where  Sir  W.  Scott  only  too  little 
admires  and  pities  the  vmhappy  youth,  only  too  little  execrates 
the  savage  English  Commodus  (Cant.  6.  20) : 
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"  lliou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !  Ileavoii  repai- 
on  thee,  and  on  thy  childi'eu's  latest  line, 
the  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

the  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder'd  shrine, 
the  murder'd  Surrey's  Wood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine  1 " 

Deseruit  (791). — Observe  the  tender  reproach  contamed  in 
this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not  of  Creusa  (on 
whom  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the  poet  is  careful  not  to 
throw  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation),  but  of  the  appari- 
tion, against  which  it  falls  harmless,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
expresses  the  bereavement  of  Aeneas,  and  his  afEection  towards 
his  wife,  as  strongly,  nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been 
spoken  directly  of  Oreusa  herself.  How  the  word  must  have 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Dido !  Deserttit,  deserted;  therefore 
left  him  free  to  form  a  new  attachment. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum,  &e.' — Com- 
pare Dante,  Purgat.  2.  80  : 

"  tre  volte  dietro  a  lei  lo  mani  avvinsi, 
e  tante  mi  tomai  con  esse  al  petto." 

Different  but  no  less  striking,  no  less  affectionate,  is  the  cognate 
thought  of  Saint  Ambrose,  ("  De  excessu  fratris  sui  Satyri," 
1.  19) :  "  0  amplexus  miseri,  inter  quos  exanimum  corpus  obri- 
guit,  halitus  supremus  evanuit !  stringebam  quidem  brachia,  sed 
iam  perdideram  quern  tenebam." 

The  Davideis,  that '  wild,  unequal,  and  irregular,  but  highly 
poetic,  effusion  of  the  neglected  Cowley,  is  a  paraphrase,  and  in 
many  places  almost  a  translation,  of  the  two  first  books  of  the 
Aeneid.  The  Lvtrin  of  Boileau  ("  qui  fait  d'un  vain  pupitre  un 
second  Ilion,"  Lutrin,  e.  1)  is  a  very  elegant,  witty  and  amusing 
parody  of  the  second. 

Opibus  (vs.  799) . — No  English  word,  perhaps,  comes  so  near 
to  the  use  of  opes  as  means.  The  word  is  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense,  1.  575  : 

"  auxilio  tutos  dinuttam,  oj>ifjHsq\ie  iuv.iho," 

and  1.  367  (where  see  Eem.) :  "  portantur  avari  Pygmalionis  opes 
pelago."     In  all  the  three  places  opes  is  the  money,  clothes, 

HENKT,  AEXniDEA,  VOL.  II.  24: 
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provisions,  furniture,  guides,  and  means  of  transport,  and  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds,  necessary  for  a  long  journey ;  and  in  hvo  of 
tke  places,  viz.,  in  our  text  and  at  1.  367,  not  only  for  a  long 
journey,  but  for  founding  a  colony  at  tlie  end  of  the  journey. 

DucEBAT  DIEM  (vs.  802)  is  a  translation,  no  doubt,  of  tbe 
preceding  Lucifer,  or  tpuerfopog. 

The  compliment  which  Lucifer  paid  to  the  sun  every  morn- 
ing, thus  ushering  him  in  and  introducing  him  to  the  world, 
Avas  duly  paid  back  by  the  sun  to  Hesperus  every  evening, 
Eurip.  Ion,  1U8  (ed.  Fix)  : 

iinrovs  ix^v  riKa.vu'  €S  r^KcvraLav  fpXaya 
HA.10S,  e<f>€\Ku>v  Xa/xtrpov  Ecirepov  <paos. 
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1-4. 

POSTQUAM  RES  ASIAE  PKIAMIQUE  EVERTERE  GENTEM 
IMMERITAM  VISUM  SUPERIS  CECIDTTQUE  SUPERBUiM 
ILIUM  ET  OMNIS  HUMO  FUMAT  NEPTUNIA  TEOIA 
DIVERSA  EXILIA  ET  DESERTAS  QUAERERE  TERRAS 


Ees  ASIAE. — Ees,  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  power,  is  a  literal 
translation  into  Latin  of  the  Grreek  irpa-yfiara,  as  Herod.  1.  46  : 
Mtra  Se  1/  AaTvayiw  rov  Kva^apsw  tiyefxaviri  KaTaipiOeiaa  viro 
Kvpov  Tov  Kafijivatb)  Kai  ra  twv  Vligaiuiv  Trprjy /xaTa  av^avo- 
fiiva  .  .  .  where  Trprtyiiara  is  poicer. 

Oeciditque  superbum,  &c.,  .  .  . — Troia,  a  repetition  not 
only  in  thought,  hut  in  expression  and  structure,  of  2.  624  : 

' '  turn  vero  omne  mibi  visum  considere  in  ignes 
Iliiim,  et  ex  imo  verti  Keptimia  Troia." 

In  hoth  places  "  Ilium,"  owing  to  its  position  (see  Rem.  on  2. 
247),  is  emphatic,  and  "  Neptunia  Troia"  is  its  complement. 
The  structure  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  Yirgil's  habitual  structure. 
Compare  2.  778  : 

.     .  "  nee  te  Hnc  comitem  asportare  Creusam 

fas,  aut  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  Olympi" 

where  see  Rem. 
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DiVERSA  EXiLiA. — "  Multi  ad  illud  referunt :  '  magnum 
quae  sparsa  per  orbem.'  Constat  namque  diversas  orbis  partes 
tenuisse  Troianos,  ut  Helenus  et  Antenor  :  sed  melius  est  speci- 
aliter  hoe  Aeneae  dare,  qui  compulsus  auguriis  est  diversas 
terras,  hoc  est  in  diversa  regione  [codd.  h.  e.  e  reg.J  positas 
quaerere,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  '  Diveesa  exilia,  desertae 
terrae,'  pro  terris  novis  ao  diversis,  longinquis,  inhahitandis," 
Heyne.  "  Feme  verhannungen,"  J.  H.  Yoss.  "  Diversa, 
longinqua,  longe  remota,"  Gossrau.  "Diversa  exilia,  posi- 
tum  in  contraria  parte  orhis  terrarum  exilii  locum,"  Wagn. 
(1861).     "Diversa,  widely  removed  from  Troy,"  Conington. 

The  essence  of  this,  the  first,  or  as  it  may  he  called,  the 
Servian  interpretation  of  the  passage,  is  that  only  one  exile  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  that  exile  is  in  a  remote  or  contrary  part  of 
the  world  from  Troy.  The  interpretation  is  false  in  both  its 
parts,  (1),  because,  in  no  one  of  the  other  six-and-thirty  in- 
stances of  our  author's  use  of  the  term,  is  diversus  applied  to 
a  plural  expressive  of  a  single  conception,  but  in  every  instance 
either  to  a  singular  expressive  of  a  single  conception,  or  to  a 
plural  expressive  of  plurality ;  {%),  because  it  remains  yet  to  be 
shown  that  in  any  one  of  these  six-and-thirty  instances  the  term 
is  used  in  any  other  than  its  well-established  sense  of  different, 
dwerSi  diverse — the  two  latter  words  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  differentj  divers  English  forms  of  the  identical  Latin 
word,  viz.,  divers-us.  Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed.  lam 
not  going  to  drag  him  through  the  thirty-six  instances,  only 
through  one  of  them,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  requires  to  be 
informed  more  explicitly  than  he  is  informed  by  the  "  septem  " 
of  Georg.  U.  292,  that  the  "  diversa  ora  "  there  spoken  of  are  not 
one  single  mouth  in  a  remote  or  contrary  part  of  the  world,  but 
differeiit,  divers  mouths,  mouths  opening  in  different  directions, 
divergent.  And,  (3),  on  account  of  the  exact  parallel,  Liv. 
42.  8  :  "post, banc  pugnam,  ex  diversa  fuga  in  unum  eoUecti 
Ligures,  quum  maiorem  partem  civium  amissam ,  quam  super- 
esse  cernerent  .  .  .  dediderunt  sese,"  where  any  doubt  that 
"  diversa  fuga  "  can  by  possibility  be  anything  else  than  flight 
in  different  dii-ections,  scattered  flight,  is  removed  by  the  just 
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preceding  "  inde  terror  inieotus  Liguribus :  dkcrsi  in  omnes 
partes  fugerunt."  The  diversa  exilia  of  our  text  is  there- 
fore to  be  understood  not  as  meaning  one  far  exile,  but  as 
meaning  different,  divers  exiles. 

What,  then  ?  What  are  these  divers,  these  different,  exiles  ? 
Are  they,  with  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  Aeneas's  own  exiles,  the 
successive  exiles  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  ? — "  Diversa  exilia  : 
exilia  Aeneae  haeo  fuerunt.  Nam  Aeneas  venit  in  Chersone- 
sum,  Thraciam,  Macedoniam,  Aroadiam,  Cytheram,  Oretam, 
Epirum,  Sieiliam  et  Africam."  I  think  not.  Desertas  terras 
being,  as  I  shall  by-and-by  show,  not  any  specific  desert  lands, 
but  the  desert  lands  of  exile  generally,  diversa  exilia  are  not 
any  specific  exiles,  are  not  Aeneas's  own  several  special  exiles, 
they  are  divers  exiles  generally,  the  divers  exiles,  the,  if  I  may 
so  say,  divergent  exiles  from  a  central  point,  which  are  the  usual 
lot  of  the  conquered  nation,  and  which  were  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  lot  of  the  "  gens  Dardania,"  scattered  over  the  wide 
world  ("  magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem  ") ;  and  the  "  multi  " 
of  Servius  (ed.  Lion)  ("  Multi  ad  illud  referunt  :  '  magnum 
quae  sparsa  per  orbem '  ")  are,  as  they  so  often  aa-e,  nearer  right 
than  either  Servius  himself  or  Cynthius.  The  two  indefinite 
plurals,  exilia  and  terras,  are  thus  perfectly  in  place,  the  two 
clauses  of  the  verse  tally,  and  each  predicate  whilst  it  refers 
directly  to  its  own  subject  has  a  certain  indirect  reference  to' the 
subject  of  the  other  predicate,  the  exiles  being  not  only  divers 
but  desert,  and  the  lands  not  only  desert  but  divers. 

In  whichever  way,  however,  we  interpret  the  passage,  there 
is,  as  so  often  happens  in  passages  of  Virgil,  a  defect  in  it.  If 
the  ordinary  interpretation  be  adopted :  if  diversa  exilia  be 
understood  to  be  the  precise  distant  exile,  and  desertas  terras 
the  precise  desert  land  for  which  Aeneas  is  bound,  whether 
Hesperia  or  any  other  precise  place  of  destination ;  qr  if  with 
Cynthius  Cenetensis  diversa  exilia  and  desertas  terras  are 
Aeneas's  successive  attempts  at  settlement,  how  comes  it  that 
there  is  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  any  of  the  other  fugitives 
from  the  great  city  of  Troy  ?  How  comes  it  that  we  hear  no 
word  of  any  one  surviving  the   fall  both  of  the  empire  and 
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citadel  of  Priam  except  Aeneas  and  his  party,  not  one  word 
of  those  relics  of  the  vast  ruin  which  are  to  be  scattered  over 
the  whole  world? — those  relics  of  which  Aeneas  himself  ex- 
pressly informs  Dido  at  his  first  interview  that  he  and  the 
Trojans  with  him  formed  but  an  insignificant  moiety : 

"  non  opis  est  nostrae,  Dido,  nee  quicquid  ubique  est 
gentis  Dardaniae  magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem." 

DiVERSA    BXILIA   ET    DESERTAS    QUAERERE    TERRAS,   whether 

understood  of  the  ultimate  settlement  or  of  the  various  attempts 
at  settlement  of  Aeneas  and  his  party,  is  but  a  meagre  apodosis 
for  the  grand  and  imposing  protasis  : 

POSTQTJAM  KES  ASIAE  PBIAMIQUE  EVERTEKE  GENTEM 
IMMEKITAM  VISUM  SUPEKIS,  CECIDITaCE  SUPERBUM 
ILIUM,  ET  OMNIS  HUMO  PUMAT  NEPTUNIA  TROIA. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  diversa  exilia  and  desertas  terras 
are  different  exiles'  and  (different)  desert  lands,  and — not  Aeneas 
and  his  party  only,  but — all  the  survivors  of  Troy  form  the  sub- 
ject of  AGiMUR,  we  have  indeed  a  more  worthy  apodosis,  and 
the  three  grand  first  verses  remind  us  less  of  the  mountain  in 
labour,  but  we  have  almost  instantly  afterwards  the  fugitives 
limited  to  Aeneas  and  his  party,  and  the  apodosis,  of  so  good 
promise  in  diversa  exilia  et  desertas  quaerere  terras, 
shrunk  like  a  Miltonic  devil  all  at  once  into  a  pigmy. 

The  defect — not,  so  far  as  I  see,  to  be  remedied  by  any  con- 
ceivable interpretation — must  only  be  acquiesced  in  like  any  other 
of  the  numerous  defects  of  the  work — most  of  them  defects  from 
which  no  work  of  the  magnitude,  and  especially  no  work  left 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  master — can  ever  be  expected  to 
be  entirely  free.  It  is  our  part,  if  we  are  wise,  to  enjoy  the  good 
without  being  put  out  of  humour  by  the  inevitable  admixture 
of  bad ;  and,  regarding  the  Aeneid  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  rela- 
tive, or  sweetheart, 

"  be  to  its  faults  a  little  blind, 
and  to  its  virtues  very  kind  ; " 

a.nd  accompany  all  the  fugitives  from  Troy  as  far  as  the  sea- 
shore on  their  way  to  divers  desert  exiles,  but  on  the  seashore 
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attach  ourselves  to  Aeneas  and  go  with  him  only  across  the 
deep — 

FEUOR  KXUI,  IN  ALTUM 
(.VM  SOCIIS  NATOQUE,  PENATIBUS  ET  MAGNIS  UIS. 

Desertas. — The  commentators  have  vexed  themselves  about 
the  meaning  of  this  word :  "  Desektas  autem  a  Dardano  accipe. 
Nam  ubique  laudantur,  et  uberes  eas  esse  legimus,  ut  (k  531) : 
'  atqiie  ubere  glebae,'  "  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  Cynth.  Cenetens.,  and 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.)  To  this,  as  usual,  too  literal  and  matter- 
of-fact  interpretation  the  objection  of  Dietsch  is,  as  I  think, 
unanswerable  :  "  quas  qui  desektas  ab  Dardano,  Troianae 
gentis  auctore,  intellexerunt,  Servius  et  Wagnerus,  secum  non 
reputasse  videntur  quantopere  sagacitate  aut  potius  divinatione 
Didonis  et  Carthaginiensium  confideret  Aeneas,  si  eos  tenere 
putaret  quae  nondum  commemorasset,  et  nisi  ab  ApoUine  cog- 
novisset,  ipse,  Dardani  progenies,  ignoraret" — an  objection  no 
less  applicable  to,  and  no  less  conclusive  against,  Servius's  still 
more  strange  and  untenable  aliter  :  "  aut  qttas  et  tenuimus  et  de- 
seruimiis,  ut  Cretam  et  Thraciam." 

Next  in  order  comes  the  interpretation  of  Voss  :  "  '  desertae 
terrae '  sind  aus  dem  duntlen  orakelspruche  entlehnt,  wo  sie 
ode  lander  zu  heissen  scheinen,  und  nur  vom  Dardanus  ver- 
1  as  sen  heissen,"  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  confute  when 
the  "  dunkel  orakelspruch "  "  wo  sie  ode  lander  zu  heissen 
scheinen  "  is  produced.  We  have  next  the  second  or  improved 
interpretation  of  Wagner  (1861)  :  "  Auguria  quae  Troianis 
obtigerant  ita  interpretabantur  ut  omnino  statuerent  terras 
quasdam  diversas  ac  desertas  petendas  esse,"  where  the  com- 
mentator, smarting  under  the  castigation  of  Dietsch  ("  quas 
qui,"  &c.,  above)  cries  :  "peccari ;  desertas  is  not  '  desertas  a 
Dardano ' ;  it  is  desertas.  Aeneas  and  his  companions  under- 
stand themselves  to  be  sent  by  the  auguries  of  the  gods  in  search 
of  DESERTAS  TERRAS."  Of  the  amouut  and  value  of  this  infor- 
mation let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Then  comes  Ribbeck's 
astounding  "  Novas  sedes  in  desertae  ^^a^rwe  vicem  in  aliapatria 
quaerere ;"  and  then  Heyne's  so  much  nearer  approach  to  the 
truth  (I  mean,   of  course,   to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth) 
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than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned :  "  Poeta  hoc  unum  agit  ut 
miserationem  moveat."  So  much  nearer,  I  say,  for  even  the 
explanation  of  Heyne  is  still  far  from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  to 
excite  sympathy  by  a  knowingly  false  representation  had  been 
unworthy  of  the  poet,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  hero  (who, 
it  will  be  observed,  and  not  the  poet,  is  the  speaker),  and  is  not, 
in  fairness,  to  be  ascribed  to  either,  unless  in  the  case  that  an 
explanation  more  honourable  to  one  or  other  or  both  is  not  to 
be  arrived  at.  What,  then  ?  Has  Ladewig  at  last  arrived  at 
that  explanation  ?  Does  Aeneas  formally  contrast  the  home  he 
has  just  lost  with  that  in  store  for  him,  the  former  glowing  in 
the  bright  colours  kes  asiae,  pkiami  gentem,  supekbum  ilium, 
NEPTXJNiA  TROiA,  the  latter  deep  in  the  shade  of  diversa  exilia 
and  DESERTAS  TERRAS  ? — "  Desertas  TERRAS.  So  crscheint  dem 
scheidenden  Aeneas  die  neue  heimath  im  gegensatz  zu.  dem 
innig  geliebten  superbum  ilium,"  Ladewig.  Impossible ;  he 
does  not  even  so  much  as  know  where  he  is  going — 

INOEETI  QUO  FATA  FERANT,   UEI  SiSTERE  DETUK. 

How  could  he  who  has  no  fixed  destination,  who  does  not  know 
whither  the  fates  may  bring  him,  where  they  may  allow  him  to 
stop,  designate  his  new  home  as  desert  in  comparison  of  that 
which  he  has  left  ?  He  could  not,  and  does  not  do  so.  The 
"  terrae  desertae  "  of  which  he  speaks  are  not  those  of  his  new 
home^ — he  has  no  new  home — they  are  those  of  exile  generally, 
the  desert  lands  of  exile,  the  exile's  desert  lands.  It  is  not  with 
a  petty  contrast  of  the  old  home  of  Aeneas  and  his  companions 
with  the  new  home  which  the  fates  have  provided  for  them,  and 
for  which  they  are  bound,  the  poet  commences  his  third  book ; 
it  is  with  the  retrospect,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  great  events  of 
the  preceding  book — the  overthrow  of  the  Asiatic  kingdom  and 
entire  stock  of  Priam,  the  fall  of  proud  Ilium,  and  the  smoking 
from  the  ground  of  all  Neptunian  Troy,  followed  by  the  prospect 
before  the  survivors  of  dispersion  and  lonely  exile.  The  notion 
of  home,  of  the  home  lost  for  ever,  has  been  entirely  omitted ; 
that  was  too  touching  a  note  not  to  be  struck  by  the  poet,  and 
we  have  it,  not  here  either  in  res  asl-vk,  or  pbiaait  gentem,  or 
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suPBEBUM  ILIUM,  or  NEPTUNiA  TROiA,  but  seven  lines  later,  in 
its  proper  place,  at  the  actual  parting  : 

LITTORA  CUM  PATRIAE  LACRYMANS  PORTUSQUE  RELINQUO, 
ET  CAMPOS  Uni  TROIA  FUIT, 

with  the  superaddition  of  the  character  under  which  home  was 
left,  viz.,  that  of  an  exile  ;  and  not  merely  that  of  an  exile,  hut, 
as  before,  that  of  an  exile  without  specific  destination  ;  that  of  an 
exile  who  had  yet  to  find  out  a  new  home  to  replace  the  old — 
FEROR  ExuL  IN  ALTUM,  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  away  to  the  wide 
deep,  an  exile."  And  then  ?  what  then  ?  out  on  the  wide  deep 
he  makes,  of  course,  immediately  for  Hesperia  ?  Far  from  it. 
It  is  for  Thrace  he  makes,  and  there  he  begins  to  build,  and  is 
only  very  sorry  when  he  finds  the  gods'  auguries  do  not  allow 
him  to  remain,  but  send  him  back  the  very  way  he  came.  But, 
at  least,  he  then  steers  direct  for  Hesperia,  his  appointed  des- 
tiny, that  Hesperia  which,  in  comparison  of  the  home  he  has 
left,  he  expects  to  find  so  "  deserta  ?"  Not  one  word  of  it.  He 
is  totally  at  a  loss,  does  not  know  whither  in  the  world  to  turn, 
and  in  his  perplexity  goes  to  ask  the  oracle  in  Delos  : 

' '  da  propriam,  Thymbraee,  domum  ;  da  moenia  f  essis, 
et  genus  et  mansuram  urbem    . 

q^uem  sequimur  ?  quove  ire  iubes  ?  ubi  ponere  aedes  ? ' ' 

Sejit  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle  in  search  of  his  ancient  mother 
("  antiquam  exquirite  matrem"),  not  even  then  does  he  so  much 
as  guess  it  is  Hesperia  he  is  sent  to  ;  on  the  contrary,  guesses  it 
must  be  Crete,  and  hearing  accidentally  that  the  coasts  of  Crete 
are  clear  ("deserta,"  our  very  word),  and  therefore  Crete  the 
precise  place  for  settlers,  sets  off  without  more  ado  for  Crete, 
and  begins  to  build  there — 

.  "  avidus  muros  optatae  niolior  urbis, 
Pergameamque  voco,  et  lactam  cognomine  gentem 
hortor  amare  focos,  areemque  attoUere  tectis — ' ' 

and  continues  to  build,  and  establish  himself  there,  till  the  visi- 
tation of  a  pestilence  makes  him  doubt  he  is  in  the  right  box ; 
and,  advised  by  Anchises,  he  is  on  the  very  point  of  returning 
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all  the  way  to  Delos  to  inquire  more  particularly  of  the  oracle  : 

' '  quam  f  essis  finem  rebus  f  erat ;  unde  laborem 
temptare  auxilium  iubeat ;  quo  vertere  cursus," 

when  he  is  saved  the  trouble  by  the  apparition  of  the  Penates  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  who  inform  his  total  ignorance,  in  the  identical 
terms  in  which  the  total  ignorance  of  Dido  is  informed  by.  Ilio- 
neus  in  the  first  book,  that  there  is  a  certain  place  the  Greeks 
call  Hesperia,  an  ancient  country,  warlike  and  fruitful,  once 
cultivated  by  the  Oenotrians,  and  now  called  by  the  present 
inhabitants  Italy ;  and  add  that  this  is  the  proper  place  for 
them,  the  place  whence  Dardanus  and  lasius  came,  and  they 
would  be  obliged  to  him  to  bring  them  thither — information 
which  calls  forth  the  remark  of  Anchises  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  name  either  of  Hesperia  or  a  kingdom  of  Italy 
mentioned  by  anyone  except  Cassandra,  whose  ravings  nobody 
minded.  But  as  those  then  supposed  ravings  had  since  turned 
out  to  be  oracles,  he  would  recommend  Phoebus's  advice  to  be 
followed,  and  Hesperia  searched  for  immediately. 

Hesperia,  therefore,  neither  at  their  setting  out  from  Troy 
nor  up  to  this  time  had  so  much  as  once  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  Trojan  fugitives;  and  there  can  by  no  possibility  be  either 
comparison  of  it  with  Troy,  or  allusion  of  any  sort  to  it  in  the 
word  DESERTAS,  wMch  becomes  therefore,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course — not  to  speak  of  its  being  in  the  plural,  and  from  that 
circumstance  even  alone  more  probably  general  and  indefinite 
than  particular-^descriptive  of  exile,  and  desertas  terras  the 
logical  predicate  of  exilia.  But  Aeneas  was  expressly  told  all 
about  Hesperia  by  the  shade  of  Creusa  at  the  close  of  the  first 
book,  and  just  before  leaving  Troy  ?  No  doubt ;  but  the  con- 
clusion to  be  thence  deduced  is  not  that  desertas  refers  to  that 
Hesperia  announced  by  Creusa  to  Aeneas — for  that  neither 
Hesperia  nor  other  fixed  goal  is  in  his  mind  at  all  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  not  only  by  the  immediately  subjoined 

INCEBTI  aUO  FATA  FEBANT,  UBI  SISTEILE  DETUK, 

but  by  the  whole  naiTative  of  his  wanderings — but  the  con- 
clusion to  be  thence  deduced  is  that  the  narrative  of  the  third 
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book  is  inconsistent  with  and  contradictory  to  the  narrative  of 
{he  second — an  inconsistency  and  contradiction  affording,  along 
with  some  others  of  a  like  kind,  a  better  ground  than  the  in- 
completeness of  a  few  individual  verses,  for  the  universal  and, 
no  doubt,  correct  opinion  that  the  Aeneid  is  an  unfinished  poem, 
one  which  its  author  was  prevented  by  a  premature  death  from 
thoroughly  reducing  into  order,  and  making  harmonious  with 
itself. 


6-34. 

ANTANDRO — AGRESTES 


Quo  FATA  FERANT,  theme ;  ubi  sistere  dbtur,  variation. 

Antandro. — Compare  Thucyd.  4.  52  :  AvravSpov  .  .  .  vavg 
Ti  -yao  ivnopia  i]v  iroteKTOai  avroOev,  ^v\wv  virapxovTwv  kui 
rtig  iSrjc  tTTiKfijuti-r/c-  See  also  Stpabo,  13.  606 ;  also  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  V.P.  S.  79  :  "Le  village  d'  Antandros  conserve  encore 
son  nom  sans  aucune  alteration.  Le  port,  appele  aujourd'hui 
Liidja,  est  excellent  et  met  a  I'abri  de  tons  les  vents.  C'est  la 
que  les  navires  et  les  bateaux  du  pays  viennent  charger  les  pro- 
duits  de  ces  riches  contrees,  ainsi  que  les  bois,  que  I'on  tire  du 
Gargare." 

Cum  relinquo  (vs.  10). — I  agree,  though  not  without 
considerable  hesitation,  with  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger,  and  the 
older  commentators,  against  "Wagner  (ed.Heyn.)  and  Conington, 
that  not  ET  pater  but  cum  relinquo  is  the  apodosis  to  vix 

PRIMA. 

LiTTORA  CUM,  &c., ...  UBI  TROiA  FUiT. — In  the  more  trivial, 
no  less  than  in  the  more  important,  features  of  his  character, 
Aeneas  is  drawn  after  Jason  :  not  only  is  he  the  daring  adven- 
turer, the  intrepid  navigator,  the  faithless  seducer,  but  he  leaves 
home  weeping  (ApoUon.  E;hod.  1.  534) : 

.     .     avrap  Irjffatv 
SaKpvoiis  yaL7}S  aivo  iraTptSos  0(xfji.aT  cz'eiKey. 

See  Eem.  on  Aeii.  J/..  11^3  and  305. 
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FuiT  (vs.  11),  teas  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  Eemm.  on 
1.  16,  and  2.  325. 

HosPiTiUM  ANTIQUUM  TKoiAE  (vs.  15). — Compare  Liv.  5-.' 
28  (ed.  Walker)  :  "  Hospitium  ctim  eo  senatusconsulto  est  fac- 
tum." 

Fatis  ingressus  iniquis  (vs.  17),  exactly  as  10.  380  :  "  fatis 
adductus  iniquis."  In  both  places  "  iniquis  "  is,  as  so  often  else- 
where, unfair,  i.e.,  treating  him  harshly  or  hardly. 

Aeneadasque,  &c.,  .  .  .  TAURUM  (vss.  18-21). — Compare 
Aristoph.  Aves,  810 : 

XlElSi®.      .      •  trpiarov  ovofia  ttj  iroKet 

BecrOat  rt  fisya  Kai  K\etyoy,  eira  rots  dsois 
Bvffai  p,Gra.  touto. 

Sacra  dionaeae  matri  divisque  ferebam  (Vs.  19) — (divae 
Yeneri,  matri  meae),  teas  sacrificing  to  my  D-ionaean  another, 
(divisque)  that  being  my  duty  to  heaven  :  was  performing  my  duty 
to  heaven  by  sacrificing  to  my  Dionaean  mother.  See '  Rem.  on 
8.  103.  But  why  to  his  Dionaean  mother  on  this  occasion 
specially  ?  Because  he  was  building  a  city  on  the  seashore 
(verse  16,  littore  curvo  moenia  prima  loco),  and  all  seashores 
were  sacred  to  Venus — comp.  Epigr.  Graetulici,  Anthol.  Pal. 
5.17: 

AyxiaKov  pi\yfiivos  eincrKOTre,  <roi  tuSe  7re/iira 

i^aitTTiet  Kai  \iTijs  Bapa  dutjTroKfris' 
avpiov  loviov  yap  67ri  irKarv  KVfia  ireptja'ajy 

ffnsvSaiv  ri/xeTepris  koXttov  es  EiSoflerjs' 
ovpios  aW*  eTri\afiy\/ou  efiw  Kai  epicrt  Kai  kTtcu, 

SeffiroTi  Kai  QaXafuaVj   Kvirpi,  Kav  Tj'iovojp. 

The  association,  therefore,  of  Yenus  with  Jupiter  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  "  auspex  coeptorum  operum,"  was  peculiarly  proper. 

NiTENTEM  (vs.  20). — Here  not  sleek,  but  shining  white.  See 
preceding  Eem. 

NiTENTEM  CAELICOLUM  REGI  MACTABAM  .  .  .  TAURUM  (vS.  21^. 

It  became  3  king  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull  to  Jupiter,  as  it  be- 
came a  queen  to  sacrifice  a  white  cow  to  Juno.  See  Julian, 
E2nst.  to  Libanius  {Episit.  Mat.  Gr.) :   iQvaa  toj  Au  jSoctiXikwc 
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Tttvpov  XevKov.     A.en.  !/.•  60  : 


'  ipsa  tenens  dextra  pateram  puloliemraa  Dido 
caiidentis  vaccae  media  inter  cornua  fuiidit." 


Seneca,  Med.  56 . 


"  ad  regum  thalamoa  numiTie  prospero, 
qiii  caelum  superi,  (juique  regunt  fretum, 
adsint,  cum  populis  rite  faventibus. 
primus  sceptriferis  colla  Tonantibus 
tauriis  celsa  ferat  tergore  eandido. 
Lucinam  nivei  foemiaa  corpwis 
intentata  iugo  placet.' ' 


Compare  also  Horn.  II.  2.  Jt.02 


iriova  TrePTasTTipov  VTrepfiepet  Kpoviwv i. 

Juvenal,  8.  155 : 

"  dum  lanatas,  torvumque  JKrejfCHm 
more  Numae  caedit  loms  ante  altaria." 

And  above  all,  the  petition  of  the  white  oxen  to  the  emperor 
Marcus  AureUus,  Ammian,  25.  4 :  ot  Aeukoj  JSoec  MapKw  tw 
KaKTapi.      Av  av  VdcrjuTjC)  »)jU£iC  cnrwXofiiBa. 

Nymphas  agkestes  (vs.  34),  the  Hanaadryads,  who  had  the 
trees  under  their  special  protection ;  see  Ovid,  Met.  8. 7^1,  et  seqq., 
where  we  have  an  account  of  a  prodigy  similar  to  that  in  the 
text.  The  same  story,  scarcely  even  modernized,  cuts  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  Tasso's  collection  of  stolen  goods,  canto  13, 
St.  41. 
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36. 

I  EITE  SECUNDAKENT  VISUS  OMENQUE  LEVARENT 


ElTE    SECUNDAKENT    VISUS     OMENQUE    LEVARENT. Theme    and 

variation:  make  the  j^fiGnotnenon  propitious  (i.e.,  to  be  of  good 
omen)  and  take  atoai/  bad  omen  (i.e.,  any  bad  omen  tbere  may 
have  been  in  the  phenomenon).  The  second  clause  is  a  varia- 
tion, not  a  repetition,  of  the  first,  because,  like  as  the  two 
thoughts  are,  they  are  not  exactly  the  same,  diifer  from  each 
other  in  the  whole  extent  in  which  taking  away  bad  difEers 
from  conferring  good.  Inasmuch  as  the  taking  away  of  bad  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  always  more  urgent  and  necessary  than 
— usually  even  an  indispensable  preliminary  step  towards — the 
conferring  of  good,  the  second  clause  would,  in  the  natural, 
logical,  prosaic  order,  have  been  placed  first.  Our  poet,  how- 
ever, here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  has  thought  proper  to  invert 
that  order,  and  to  place  the  ultimate  object  first,  the  prelimi- 
nary step  last,  to  the  great  embarrassment,  if  not  to  the  total 
discomfiture,  of  his  reader,  unable  to  see  before  him  in  the  Cacus 
smoke  (see  8.  259)  in  which  he  finds  himself  suddenly  enveloped, 
without  resource,  except  to  cry  out :  "  vursnov  TrpoTspov,  cart 
before  horse  ! "  for  where  are  the  Herculean  arms  to  throw  about 
Virgil's  neck  and  throttle  him  on  the  spot,  or  who,  having  such 
arms,  would  so  use  them  ?  for  who  is  the  Hercules  to  lea,p  on 
Virgil  with  arms  and  legs  and  squeeze  him  to  death  on  the  spot? 
or  who,  being  the  Hercules,  would  do  so  ? 

Visus. — The  sight,  in  the  sense  of  apparition,  manifestation, 
phenomenon,  the  o^ptg  and  the  (paa/xa  of  the  Greeks,  as 
Jiierodot.  1.  38  :  irpo^-  wv  tijv  otpiv  ravrriv  tov  tb  ya/iov  rot 
TovTOv  tairtvrra  Kai  iiri  ra  iranaXaju^nvofifva  ouk  airoirtfiTtio. 
Aesch.  Pers.  516  (ed.  Schiitz),  Atossa  speaking  : 

fl  yuKTOs  o^l/ts  f/jicpai'rjs  ivjirvimv^ 
us,  Knpra  /jLot  (racpws  eBi^KciKras  koku. 
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Eurip.  Iph.  ill  AuL  IBSIf.  (ed.  Fix)  : 

airas  S*  €irT|;^7j(re  ffrparos, 
aeKiTTOP  CKTiSoi/Tes  ««  Btuv  rivos 

Servius  ("pro  visa  ponit"),  Heyne  ("ostentum"),  Voss  ("die 
schau"),  and Oonington  ("portent"),  are  right;  while  Ladewig 
("  meine  augen,  den  blick ")  is  altogether  wi'ong.  Compare 
3.  173 : 

"  talibus  attonitus  visis  et  voce  deorum ;" 
11.  271 : 

' '  nunc  etiam  hoiiibili  visit  portenta  sequuntur  ; ' ' 

Lucan,  3.  38  : 

"  '  et  quid,'  ait,  '  vani  terremur  imagine  visits  ?'" 

Tacit.  Sist.  J/..  8k  ■'  "  lussa  numinis,  suos  Ptolomaeique  visus, 
ingruentia  mala,  exponit."  And  the  "di  visa  secundent"  of 
Lucan,  and  the  "  ut  visa  secundent "  of  Silius,  quoted  below. 

Secundarent  =  redderent  secundos.  Compare  Lucan, 
1.  635 : 

.     .     .     "  di  visa  secundent, 
et  fibris  sit  nulla  fides." 

Sil.  8.  124 :  "  ut  visa  secundent  ora  caelicolas."  SlI.  8.  227  : 
"nympha,  decus  generis,  .  .  .  felix  oblata  secimdes."  See  Rem. 
on  "  secundo,"  1.  160. 

Levakent. — "  Bonum  ac  leve  faoerent,"  Servius,  Heyne, 
Voss  ("  mildem "),  Conington  ("  the  omen  was  apparently 
gravis,  Aeneas  asks  to  have  it  made  levis"j,  Kappes  ("er- 
leichtem") — ^the  latter  defending  Servius,  and  arguing  at  some 
length  against  the  "deflectere,  avertere,  ahvenden,  ahhalten"  of 
my  "  Adversaria  Virgiliana  "  and  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage." 
Neither,  however,  the  arguments  of  Kappes  nor  the  weight  of 
authority  in  his  favour — except  Siipfle  alone,  there  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  in  mine — have  sufficed  to  shake,  in  the  least, 
my  opinion  that  Aeneas  does  not  pray  the  gods  to  make  the 
omen  light  or  mild,  or  easy  to  be  borne,  but  prays  them  to  take 
it  away,  to  undo  it,  to  do  away  with  it  eiitirely.  In  no  other 
sense  does  the  variation  harmonize  with  the  theme,  in  no  other 
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sense  does  omen  levarent  fill  up  and  give  body  and  coIout  to 
the  general  sketch  or  outline,  eite  secundarent  visus;  and  in 
no  other  sense  does  the  prayer  agree  in  substance  with  the  prayer 
usual  on  such  occasions,  which — inasmuch  as  no  one  who  can 
help  it  compounds  or  compromises  with  evil,  but  always  gets 
rid  of  it  if  he  can  altogether — is  never  to  mate  the  ill  omen 
or  omened  ill  light  or  easy  to  be  borne,  but  always  to  avert  it 
totally.     Compare  verse  265  : 

' '  di  proHbete  minas  ;  di  talem  avertite  casuni, 
et  placidi  serrate  pios," 

where  we  have,  as  in  our  text,  only  in  the  inverse  order,  the 
good  prayed  for  and  the  bad  prayed  against,  "  placidi  servate 
pios "  corresponding  to  the  rue  secundarent  yisi;s  of  our  text, 
and  "prohibete  minas,"  "  talem  avertite  casum,"  corresponding 
to  the  OMEN  levarent.  Still  more  parallel — so  parallel  that 
words  coidd  not  be' more  so — is  Lucan,  1.  635  : 

.     .  "  di  visa  secundent, 

et  fibris  sit  nulla  fides," 

where  we  have — in  the  identical  order,  too — the  identical  prayers 
of  our  text:  make  the  manifestation  propitious,  and — not  diminish 
or  make  light  the  had  omen,  but — take  it  away  entirely,  let  there  he 
no  truth  in  it  at  all,  "  nulla  fides." 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  unusual  sense  of  levare.     It 
is  its  sense  at  {a),  2.  146  : 

"  ipse  viro  primus  manicas  atque  axeta  levari 
vincla  iubet  Priartms,' ' 

where  that  "  levari "  is  not  to  be  eased  or  loosened,  but  to  be  taken 
off  entirely,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing 

"  sustiilit  exiitas  vinclis  ad  sidera  palmas.  " 

{b),  10.  25:  "nunquamne  levari  obsidione  sines?"  [relieved 
from  siege,  i.  e.,  entirely  freed  and  delivered  from  siege],  (e). 
Eel.  9.  65  :  "  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo  "  [I  will  relieve,  i.e.,  free 
you  entirely  of  this  bundle],     (ci),  Claud.,  4-  Cons.  Honor.  60  : 

"  ni  pater  Ule  tuns  iamiam  niitxira  subisset 
pondera,  turbatamque  ratera,  certaque  levasset 
naufragiiim  commune  manu ' ' 
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[■not  lightened  or  diminished  shipwreck,  but  hindered  shipwreck]. 
{e),B.oT.JEpod.  13.  8: 

.     .     .     "  nunc  et  Achaemenia 
perfundi  nardo  iuvat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 
levare  diris  pectora  aolicitudinibus  " 

[relieve  the  breast  of  dire  anxieties,  i.  e.,  take  dire  anxieties  en- 
tirely o£E  the  breast],     (jf),  ^eneosb,  Troad.  179  : 

"  turn  scissa  valHs  aperit  immenaos  specus ; 
et  Matus  Erebi  pervium  ad  superoB  iter 
tellure  fracta  praebet,  ao  tumuluni  levat" 

[_not  eases  or  makes  light  the  tomb,  hut  does  away  with  the  tomb, 
removes  the  tomb  out  of  the  way].  And,  {g),  Hor.  Od.  2. 
17.  27  : 

' '  me  truucus  illapsus  cerebro 
sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictuni 
dextra  levassct " 

[jiot  lightened  or  broke  the  blow,  hut  warded  off,  parried  the 
blow]. 

In  like  manner,  relieve,  our  English  derivative  from  this  very 
v7ord,  means  not  only  to  assuage^  to  make  light  or  tolerable,  but 
to  take  away  entirely;  and  our  English  abate  generally  means  to 
make  less,  particularly  in  the  phrase  "  abatethe  nuisance,"  i.e., 
to  take  away  the  nuisance  entirely. 

Omen. — "Whether  omen  is  to  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  or  a 
bad  being  always  to  be  determined  by  the  context,  and  Aeneas 
here  praying  the  gods  "  levare  omen,"  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  OMEN  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense.  But  the  difficulty  still 
remains,  what  bad  omen  is  meant.  Is  it  the  particular  sign,  the 
A'isus  already  specified,  to  which  the  term  omen  is  here  applied 
in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word  ?  No ;  it  is  not  possible  that  Aeneas 
should  in  the  words  omen  i.evarent  pray  the  gods  to  take  away 
and  remove  the  very  thing  which  he  has  that  moment,  nay  in 
the  self-same  breath,  prayed  them  to  render  propitious  or  of  good 
augury.  What,  then  ?  what  other  sign  is  there  ?  what  else  is 
to  be  removed,  if  not  the  visus  ?  There  is  no  other  sign  to  be 
removed ;  there  is  only  the  possible  bad  import  of  that  sign  to 
be  removed.     Omen  expresses  such  possible  bad  import,  and  so 
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we  have  the  prayer  omen  levarent,  remove  omen,  bad  import, 
viz.,  from  the  visus.  Omen  is  thus  not  the  omen  or  particular 
definite  bad  sign,  but  omen,  had  import,  in  general.  The  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  thus  become  not  only  perfectly  consistent 
with  each  other,  but  each  supplies  and  completes  the  other,  the 
gods  being  prayed  in  the  one  to  make  the  visus  (a  medium  term 
as  the  grammarians  call  it,  and  capable  of  being  either  of  good 
or  bad  import)  good  and  lucky,  and  in  the  other  to  prevent  the 
VISUS  being  of  bad  import,  to  take  away  from  the  visus  whatever 
might  be  in  it  of  sinister  or  unlucky. 


37-46. 

SED ACUTIS 


Sed  contrasts  what  actually  happens  with  what  Aeneas  has 
expected.  He  has  prayed  the  gods  to  take  away  sinister  import 
from  the  phenomenon  of  the  bleeding  branch,  and  to  make  that 
phenomenon  lucky.  Instead  of  the  gods  doing  so  by  sending 
him  a  new  sign  of  undoubtedly  lucky  import,  which  according 
to  the  theomancy  {Bioixavrua)  of  the  times  would  determine  ia 
a  favourable  sense  the  previous  doubtful  sign  (the  visus)  which 
has  so  much  alarmed  him,  he  has  a  new  sign  sent  him,  of  the 
sinister  import  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The  force, 
therefore,  of  the  objecting  particle  is  :  the  gods,  instead  of 
doing  that  which  he  asked  them  to  do,  and  (which  he  hoped 
and  expected  they  would  do)  causing  by  means  of  a  new 
sign  their  previous  doubtful  sign  to  have  a  happy  import  and 
to  lose  its  threatening  character,  send  a  new  sign  which  takes 
away  whatever  might  have  been  favourably  interpreted  in  the 
former,  and  establishes  the  former  to  be  of  most  sinister  augury. 
It  is  this  persistence  of  the  gods  to  present  evil  omens  no  less 
than  the  nature  of  the  omens  themselves  which  strikes  him  with 
the  horror  expressed  at  verses  47  and  48,  tum  vero,  &c. 
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Iam  I'AKCE  SEPULTO. — Compare  Eurip.  Fmrjiii.  Melauippe, 
19: 

Ti  Tovs  Qavovras  ovk  eas  rs6i/7iKevaL, 
icat  TO.  'KXvdevTa  (TuWeyets  a\y7ifiara  j 

ExTEKNUM  (vs.  43)  refers  to  pias  ;  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  know 
that  thou,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  art  at  this  moment 
doing  a  most  ungentle  act,  violating  the  tomb  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  relative."  The  reference  in  the  pias  of  our 
text  to  the  sacredness  (in  the  eyes  of  Aeneas)  of  the  myrtle 
mound  as  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  reference  in  the  "  pius"  of  verse  75  to  the  sacredness  (in 
the  eyes  of  Apollo)  of  the  island  of  Delos  as  his  own  (Apollo's) 
birth-place.     See  Eem.  on  "  pietate,"  1.  14. 

Manat,  Engl.  ooze.     See  verse  175  and  Rem. 

Nam  polydorus  ego. — Compare  Plautus  Mostel.  2.  2.  65  : 

"ego  ti'ansmarinus  hospes  sum  Diapontiiis  ; 
hie  habito  ;  haec  mihi  dedita  est  habitatio : 
niim  me  Acheruntem  reoipere  Orcua  noluit, 
quia  praematiu'e  vita  careo.  per  fLdem  ' 

deceptus  siun ;  hospes  hie  me  necavit,  isque  me 
defodit  insepultum  clam  ibidem  in  hisce  aedibus, 
scelestus,  auri  causa.*  nunc  tu  hiuc  emigra 
scelestae  hae  sunt  aedes,  impia  est  habitatio. 

fuge,  obsecro  hercle  ! 

fuge  atquB  operi  caput  1 1 

quae  hie  monstra  fuiut,  anno  vix  possum  eloqui.  J 
St,  st !  concrepuit  foris 

.     guttamiaud  habes  sanguinis.  § 
ita  me  di  amabunt,  mortuum  ilium  oredidi 
expostulare,  quia  peroussisses  fores."  || 


*   QUID  NON  niORTALIA  PECTOKA  COGIS, 

AURI  SACRA  FAMES  ? 
+   HEU,  FUGE  CRUDELES  TERRAS,  FUGE  LITTUS  AVARU.M. 
t   HORRENDUM  ET  DICTU  VIDRO  MIRABILE  MONSTRUM 

MONSTRA  DEUM  REFKRO. 
5   HUIC  ATRO  LIQUUNTUR  SANGUINE  GUTTAE, 

ET  TERRAM  TABO  MACULANT.  MIHI  FRIGIDUS  HORROR 

MEMBRA  QUATIT,  GELIDUSQUE  COIT  FORMIDINE  SANGUIS. 
II   GEMITUS  LACRYMABILIS  IMO 

AUUITUK  TUMULO,  ET  VOX  REDDITA  FERTUR  AU  AURLS, 


HliNliV;  AENEIUEA,  VOL.  U. 
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Hic  coNFixuM,  &c.,  .  .  .  ACTjTigi. — Compare  Claudian,  Cons. 

Honor.  Tok  : 

.     .     .     ' '  praestriugit  aeua 

lux  oculos,  nudique  scffes  Mavoi-tia/«vt 

ingeniinat  splendore  diem.' ' 

Id.,  Hystru;  10  (of  the  porcupine) : 

..."  stat  coqiore  toto 
silva  minax,  lacidUqae  rigens  in  praelia  crescif. 
picturata  sc(jes.^' 

Laotantius,  in  his  riddle,  Erioius  {8ymp.  28) : 

"  iuoolumi  dorso  telis  cuiifixus  acvth  ; 
sustinet  armatas  segctes  habitator  inermis." 


47-48. 


TUJI  \ERO  ANCIPITI  MENTEM  FOKMIDINE  I'RESSUS 
OBSTUPUI  STETERDNTQUE  COMAE  ET  VOX  FAUCIBUS  HAESIT 


TuM  VERO. — The  effect  on  Aeneas's  mind  is  accurately  propor- 
tioned to  the  cause — increases  with  the  increase  of  the  prodigy. 
The  drops  of  blood  fill  him  with  horror — 

MIHI  I'RIGIDUS  HORUOIl 
MEMHKA  UUATIT,  GELIDUSQVE  COIT  fOKMIDINE  SANG!  IS — 

but  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  excite 
his  curiosity,  make  him  desire  to  probe  the  matter  further.  Not 
so  the  warning  voice ;  that  produces  the  full  effect — makes  him 
not  only  desist  from  violating  the  tomb  further,  but  makes  him 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  not  altogether  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject of  settling  in  Thrace.  The  emphatic  words  tum  ^'EKo  point 
to  this  complete  effect.     Compare  Aen.  £.  228  : 

' '  turn  vero  tremefacta  uovus  per  peetora  cimctis 
insiniiat  pavor," 

where  see  Rem.     See  also  Eemm.  on  2.  105  ;  4,  396,  449,  571. 
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Ancipiti. — ^'  Duplici  quod  et  sanguinem  viderat,  vel  ancipiti 
I'ORMiuiNE,  una  quod  sepulorum  laeserat,  altera  quod  metuere 
coeperat  1...  [laesum,  al.  letum]  ipsum,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion). 
"  Von  zidefaclwr  furoht,  veranlasst  durch  das  gesehene  blut  und 
die  vernommenen  worte  des  Polydorus,"  Lade  wig.  "  Ancipiti, 
duplici,  nata  et  ex  viso  sanguine  et  ex  auditis  verbis  Polydori," 
Wagner  (1861).  I  think  not.  There  are  no  two  fears  pressing 
Aeneas.  There  is  but  one  single  fear  pressing  him,  viz.,  that  of 
the  prodigy  which  at  first,  viz.,  with  the  first  flow  of  blood  from 
the  tree,  makes  his  blood  run  cold  with  fear  (gelidus  coit  por- 
MiDiNE  sanguis),  sets  him  a- conjecturing  (multa  movens  animo) 
and  invoking  the  local  deities  (nymphas  venerabar  agrestes 

GRADIVUMQUE    PATREM,    GETICIS    QUI     PRAESIDET     ARVIs)  ;     and, 

finally  (tum  yero),  with  the  warning  voice  from  the  tumulus 
makes  his  hair  bristle,  his  voice  stick  in  his  throat,  and  over- 
comes and  stupefies  him,  not  as  at  first  with  piere  fear,  formi- 
dine  (which  only  deters),  but  with  ancipiti  formidine,  doubtful, 
distracting,  perplexing  fear,  i.e.,  with  fear  mixed  with  doubt 
what  to  do,  what  course  to  take,  whether  or  not  to  obey  the 
warning  voice  and  give  up  his  undertaking  and  leave  the 
country.  Ancipiti  formidine,  then,  is  not  double  fear  or  two 
fears,  one  on  each  hand,  but  doubtful  fear  {i.e.,  fear  and  doubt), 
distracting  fear.  Had  Aeneas  been  oppressed  only  by  double 
fear,  fear  occasioned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  blood  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  voice,  he  might  have  determined  for  himself, 
need  not  have  applied  to  a  council  for  instructions  what  to 
do  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  fear  with  which  he  was 
oppressed  being  "  anceps,"  doubtful,  mixed  with  doubt  and  em- 
barmssment,  the  advice  of  a  council  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine him,  and  accordingly : 

POSTaUAM  TAVOil  OSSA  RELiaUIT 
UELECTOS  POPDH  AD  PROCEKES  PKIMUMaCE  PAKESTEM 
MONSTKA  DEUM  KEPEKO,  ET  QUAE  SIT  SENTENTIA  POSOO. 

Compare,  (1),  Val.  Flacc.  3.  43  : 

"  ut  notis  allapsa  [puppis]  vadis,  dant  aethere  longo 
signa  tubac,  vox  et  mediis  emissa  tenebris  : 
hostis  habet  portiis,  soliti  rediere  I'elasgi. 
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rupta  q^uies  :  dens  ancipiUm  lympliaverat  urbeui 
iMygdoniae  Pan  iussa  ferens  saevissima  Matris. 

at  Minyas  ana-ps  lixit  pavoi' :  aegra  vii-onmi 
corda  labant,  nee  quae  regio,  aut  discrimina,  eernuiit ; 
cur  galeae  clipeique  mioent,  uum  pervigil  arniis 
hostis,  et  exciti  dent  obvia  praelia  ColcH," 

where,  as  "  ancipiteni  urbem " — there  being  only  one  single 
city — cannot  by  any  possibility  be  the  two  cities  or  the  dovMc 
city,  can  only  be  the  doubting,  the  distracted  citij,  so  "  anoeps 
pavor" — there  being  only  one  fear,  viz.,  the  fear  produced  by 
the  unexpected  sight  of  the  whole  city  in  arms — cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  the  twofeurs  or  the  double  fear,  can  only  be  the  fear 
producing  doubt,  the  distracting  fear.     (2),  Silius,  3.  557  : 

"  at  Yenus,  ancipiti  menteni  labefacta  timore, 
affatur  genitorem,  et  rumpit  niaesta  querelas," 

where — Venus  having,  as  appears  from  the  context,  but  one 

single  fear,  viz.,  for  the  safety  of  Eome — "  ancipiti  timore"  can 

only  be  fear  making  her  anceps,  making  her  not  know  what  to  do, 

irJiich  of  several  courses  to  take,  distracting  fear.     (3),  Petron. 

cap.  89 : 

"  iani  decuina  maestos  inter  amlpites  metus 
Phrygas  obsidebat  messis,  et  vatis  fides 
Calchantis  ati'o  dubia  pendebat  metu." 

And,   (4),  Claud.  Rapt:  Pros.  3.  6: 

"  iiiicipitcs  trepidique  ruunt  quae  causa  quietos 
cxc'ierit,  tanto  quae  res  agitanda  tumultu." 

afot  tliat  ANCIPITI  FORMiDiNE  might  not  in  a  diilereut 
context  be  two  different  fears,  one  pressing  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  other  [just  as,  (1),  Liv.  21.  28  :  " Ancei}sqa.Q 
terror  circumstabat,  et  e  navibus  tanta  vi  fu'matorum  in  terrani 
evadente,  et  ab  tergo  improvisa  premente  acie  "  (where  "  anceps 
terror  "  is  two  different  terrors,  viz.,  one  that  of  the  enemy  land- 
ing from  the  ships,  the  other  that  of  the  enemy  attacking  in  the 
rear).  (S),  Livy,  42.  65  :  "  Anceps  Eomanos  terror  circumsta- 
bat. Nam  neque  conferti  pugnare,  propter  eos  qui  ascendere  in 
tumulum  oonabantur,  poterant :  et  ubi  ordines  procui'sando  sol- 
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\nssent,  patebant  iaculis  sagittisve"  (where  "  anoeps  terror"  is 
tiro  different  terrors,  viz.,  that  occasioned  by  the  enemy  charging 
up  the  hill  and  that  occasioned  by  javelin-throwers  and  archers 
in  the  plain).  (3),  Liv.  28.  31  :  "  ad  quorum  discessum  non 
respiravit  modo  Mago  quum  terra  marique  ancipifi  iiiefit  urgere- 
tur,  sed  etiam,"  etc.  (where  "  ancipiti  metu  "  is  the  double  fear — 
viz.,  one  fear  on  the  land  side  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
sea — with  which  Mago  is  urged).  And,  (4),  Ammian.  29.  5  : 
"  agensque  in  oppido  solieitndine  diducebatur  ancipiti,  multa 
rum  animo  versans,  qua  via.  quibusve  commentis  per  exustas 
caloribus  terras  pruinis  adsuetum  duceret  militem,  vel  hostem 
caperet  discursatorem  et  repentinum,  insidiisque  potius  clandes- 
tinis  quam  praeliorum  stabilitate  confisum"  (where  "  solicitu- 
dine  ancipiti"  is  tico  different  solicitudes,  one  by  what  means  the 
soldiers  might  be  enabled  to  bear  the  heats  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed  on  their  march  through  the  desert,  the  other  how  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  might  be  baffled)],  tout  that  Aeneas's 
fear  is  according  to  the  context  only  one  and  single,  the  fear, 
viz.,  with  which  he  is  struck  by  the  prodigy  of  the  blood  and 
groans  and  warning  voice,  all  operating  in  the  one  direction, 
viz.,  to  deter  him  from  settling  in  the  country,  and  fill  him 
with  doubt  and  anxiety  whether  he  should  or  should  not  im- 
mediately accept  the  warning  and  depart. 

The  correctness  of  this  analysis  is  shown  by  the  sequel, 
which  informs  us  that  Aeneas  so  soon  as  the  fear  has  left  his 
bones — postquam  favor  ossa  reliquit — refers  the  matter  to 
a  council  who  resolve  his  doubt  by  an  unanimous  decision  to  set 
sail  and  leave  the  land  which  had  so  violated  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. 
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56-68. 

QUID  NON CIEMUS 


Q,UID  NON   MORTALIA  PECTORA   COGIS,  AURI  SACRA    FAMES  ? The 

abrupt  apostrophe  and  extraordinary  strength  of  expression 
seem  to  justify  the  ohservation  of  Servius  and  Pomp.  Sahinus, 
that  these  words  have  a  special  reference  to  Dido's  own  experi- 
ence, 1.  353,  &o.  Dante,  unaccountably  mistaking  the  bitter 
reprehension  of  avarice  for  an  eulogy  of  thrift,  thus  paraphrases 
this  passage  {Purgat.  22.  UO)  : 

' '  a  che  non  reggi  tu,  o  sacra  fame 
dell'  oro,  I'appetito  de'  mortali?" 

i.e.,  ichy,  0  sacred  love  of  (jokl,  moderatest  thou  not  our  appetite'? 
or,  in  other  words,  Would  that  n-e  had  such  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  value  of  money  as  might  restrain  the  lavish  eccpenditure  attend- 
ant on  the  indulgence  of  sensual  and  luxurious  appetites ;  conse- 
quently— as  might  restrain  the  appetites  themselves.  This  gross 
misconception,  not  to  say  perversion,  of  his  favourite  author's 
meaning  in  one  of  his  plainest  and  least  mistakable  passages — 
proving,  as  it  does  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Dante's,  like  our  own 
Shakespeare's,  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  therefore 
of  classical  literature  generally,  was  wholly  incommensurate 
with  his  poetical  genius — affords  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  truth  (so  consolatory  to  the  humble,  and  in  these  days  so 
much  despised,  scholar  and  critic)  "  non  omnia  possumus  omnes." 
Metastasio — a  poet  whom  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to 
imderrate  as  much  as  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  oveiTate 
Dante — has  at  least  not  been  guilty  of  like  error.  Alias.  1.  3  : 

' '  oh  insana,  o  scellerata 

sete  di  regno  !  e  qiial  pieta,  qual  santo 
■vincolo  di  natura  o  mai  bastante 
a  frenar  le  tue  furie  f  " 

MoNSTRA  DEUM  (vi.  59).     I  should  like  to  know  what  Addi- 
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son  thought  was  the  meaning  of  these  words,  or  whether  he  had 
noticed  these  words  at  all  when  he  wrote  the  criticism  we  find 
at  page  316  of  vol.  3  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works :  "  If 
there  he  any  instance  in  the  Aeneid  liable  to  exeejDtion  upon 
this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where 
Aeneas  is  represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped 
blood.  This  circiimstance  seems  to  have  the  marvellous  without 
the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  natu- 
ral causes  without  the  interposition  of  any  god,  or  rather  super- 
natural power  capable  of  producing  it." 

Instauramus  (vs.  62). — "Eeligioso  vocabulo,  Tpvo  facimitH," 
Heyne.  Doubly  incorrect.  Instaurare  is  neither  specially  a 
religious  word,  nor  does  it  signify  facere.  It  is  not  specially 
a  religious  word,  for  it  is  applied  by  Virgil  himself  to  courage, 
2.  451,  "Instaurati  animi;"  to  battles,  2.  679,  "  sinite  instau- 
rata  revisam  praelia;"  10.  543,  "  instaurant  acies;"  and  even 
to  such  barbarous  atrocities  as  the  mutilation  of  Deiphobus, 
6.  529,  "  di,  talia  Grraiis  instaurate."  ]¥or  need  I  tell  anyone 
who  has  read  either  these  or  any  other  examples  of  its  use 
whether  by  Virgil  or  other  writer,  that  it  is  not  facere.  And 
I  may  add  that  the  above  quoted  examples  show  equally  that 
instaurare  is  not  solenniter  facere,  celebrare,  eoprat^itv; 
and  that  Voss's  translation  "  feierlich  ehren  wir  nun  Polydorus 
leiche"  is  no  nearer  the  mark  than  Heyne's  explanation. 

The  question  then  comes :  what  is  instaurare  ?  is  it  restore, 
restaurare  ?  Pretty  nearly,  but  far  from  exactly.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  particles  shows  of  itself  that  the  meaning,  however 
nearly  alHed,  must  still  be  different.  Restore,  restaurare,  is 
to  2Jut  hack  into  a  former  condition,  as,  for  instance,  a  decayed 
building.  Instaurare  is  to  renew,  to  begin  cle  novo,  renovare, 
avavtottv,  avoKaiviZitv.  The  re  of  restaurare  points  back  to  the 
former  or  original  condition,  the  in  of  instaurare  points  to 
the  present,  to  the  newly  infused  life  and  vigour,  to  the  fresh 
strength,  to  the  new  creation.  Therefore  "  instaurare  praelia," 
"  instaurare  acies,"  not  restore  the  battle  (viz.,  to  its  former  con- 
dition) but  begin  the  battle  cle  now  with  new  strength  and  vigour, 
and  not  merely  with  such  strength  and  vigour  as  at  first  (reno- 
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vare,  renew)  but,  on  account  of  the  intensifying  in,  with  greater 
strength  and  vigour  than  ever,  or  as  if  there  had  heen  no  fight- 
ing at  all.  Therefore  "  instaurati  animi,"  neither  restored 
courage,  restaura,ti  animi,  nor  even  mexely  renewed  courage, 
r'enovati  animi,  but  «■///*  more  courage  tlian  ever,  wstaurati. 
How  much  more  courage  than  ever  appears  from  the  imme- 
diately subjoined : 

"  regis  succun-ere  ter-tis 

auxilioque  levare  viros,  vimque  addere  victis." 

The  sight  of  the  extremity  in  which  their  friends  were  inspired 
them  with  courage  to  attempt  their  rescue.  It  is  no  longer  of 
dying  bravely  in  arms  they  think — "  pulohrumque  mori  succur- 
rit  in  armis;"  "  moriamur  et  in  media  arma  ruamus;"  "una 
salus  victis  nuUam  sperare  salutem."  It  is  of  relieving  their 
sorely  pressed  friends. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  also,  («),  "  instaurat  diem  donis," 
"  makes  the  day  new  with  gifts  ;"  not  merely  "  restores  the  day 
to  what  it  had  been,"  but  "  makes  a  new  day  of  it "  (viz.,  by  giv- 
ing not  such  gifts  as  had  been  given  previously,  but  far  richer) ; 
"  makes  it  a  new  day  in  the  temple,  so  rich  are  her  gifts,"  and 
in  other  words,  "  not  content  with  the  gifts  she  has  already 
given,  fearing  they  may  have  been  insufficient,  begins  again  de 
novo,  as  if  she  had  given  none  at  all,  and  gives  twice  as  many 
as  before."  (I»),  "instaurat  ehoros,"  not  "  restores  dancing  and 
singing,"  but  "  makes  it  such  as  it  had  not  been  previously,  in- 
fuses new,  unwonted,  previously  unknown,  life  and  spirit  into 
it,  regenerates  it."  (e),  "  talia  Graiis  instaurate,"  not,  with 
Conington,  "rependite,"  but  "'rependite'  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  beginning,  a  new  institution,"  i.e.,  not  with  the 
languor  with  wMch  an  old  thing  is  restored  or  a  debt  repaid ; 
the  prayer  over-stepping  the  lex  talionis  in  the  ratio  in  which 
instauration  is  always  more  than  original  institution,  is  the 
original  institution  with  newly  infused  life  and  vigour  and  the 
avoidance  of  whatever  errors  were  in  the  original.  («f),  7.  146, 
"  certatim  instaurant  epulas,"  neither  "  celebrate  the  feast,"  nor 
"  repeat  the  feast,"  but  "re-institute  the  feast,  begin  the  feast 
again  from  the  beginning  with  new  and  increased  alacrity;" 
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with  how  greatly  increased  alacrity  being  shown  by  "laeti," 
and  still  more  by  "  certatim,"  and  the  cause  of  the  so  greatly 
increased  alacrity  being  set  forth  in  "  omine  magno."  And, 
(«•),  5.  94  : 

"  hoc  mngis  inceptos  genitori  instaurat  honovch," 

not  "institutes  honours,"  for  the  honours  have  been  already 
instituted  ("  inceptos"),  and  he  has  already  been  libating  both 
with  milk  and  wine,  and  scattering  flowers,  but  "  re-institutes 
honours,  begins  them  again  from  the  beginning  and  as  if  none 
had  yet  been  instituted ; "  that  is,  as  we  are  told  further  down, 
he  not  merely  libates,  but  sacrifices  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen,  while 
his  companions  bring  oxen  and  load  the  altars  with  offerings ; 
in  other  words,  "  instaurat  diem  donis,"  as  Dido  does  in  the 
fourth  book. 

Accordingly,  in  our  text,  instauramtts  polydoro  funus  is, 
neither  celehmtc  the  obsequies  of  Polydoriis,  nor  repeat  the  obsequies 
<if  Polydorus,  but  gire  Polydorus  neiv  obsequies  from  the  beginning 
and  in  regular  form,  as,  most  correctly,  La  Cerda :  "  Eenovantm* 
funeralia  et  de  novo  constituuntur,  ut  bene  et  ex  ritu  condatur 
qui  male  et  tumultuario  opere  conditus  fuerat."  The  verses 
from  ET  iNGENS  to  ciEMUs  inform  us  how  complete  the  instau- 
ration  was,  how  nothing  was  omitted  which  belonged  to  a 
formal  solemn  funeral :  neither  the  great  tumvdus,  nor  the  arae 
to  the  manes,  nor  the  mourning  "  vittae,"  nor  the  cypresses,  nor 
the  lamentations  of  the  women  with  dishevelled  hair,  nor  the 
libations  of  milk  and  blood,  nor  the  loud  and  last  farewell. 

How  entirely  instaurare  is  to  begin  de  novo,  counting  all 
that  had  been  lyreziously  done  as  nothing,  appears  from  the  instau- 
ration  of  the  Circenses  recorded  by  Liyy,  2.  36,  and  Maorob. 
Saturn.  1. 11.  Discovery  having  been  made  on  the  night  of  the 
first  day  of  a  certain  celebration  of  those  games  that  the  circus 
had  been  polluted  in  the  morning,  the  games  were  "  instaurati," 
commenced  on  another  day,  de  novo,  and  as  if  no  games  had  been 
performed  at  all.  The  effect  of  course  was  that  the  Circenses  on 
that  occasion  were  longer  by  one  day,  the  "  dies  instauratitius," 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  a  length  which,  to  make  amends 
to  and  appease  insulted  Jupiter,  was  made,  by  decree  of  senate 
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and  law  of  people,  the  normal  length  of  the  games  in  future 
— memorable  example  of  that  ancient  collective  piety,  gravity, 
dignity,  and  wisdom,  the  reflex  of  which  is  so  distinctly  visible 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  present  day. 

Ingens  aggebitur  tumulo  tellus. — Another  instance  of 
the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  article  in  Latin. 
The  grammatical  structure  allows  us  to  interpret  equally:  to  tlic 
fiimulus,  or  for  a  tumulus.  Wunderlieh  and  Kappes,  making 
use  of  this  liberty,  interpret :  for  a  tumulus,  the  latter  observ- 
ing :  "  Liesse  sich  nicht  auch  ein  dativ  des  zweckes  statt  des 
ortes  annehmen  ?  Aeneas  liisst  eine  vollstandige  bestattungs- 
feier  halten.  Wird  er  dazu  den  dm'ch  die  erschreckende  wunder- 
erscheinung  bezeichneten  hiigel  wieder  verwendet  haben  ?  Wird 
er  die  '  hastae  '  weggeraumt,  oder  auf  sie  die  erde  aufgeschich- 
tet,  zum  hiigel  weitere  erde  beigeschafEt  haben  ?"  -  Servius, 
on  the  other  hand,  followed  by  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  and 
Oonington,  interprets  to  the  tumulus,  "  ut  ostenderet  verum 
tumulum,  ne  forte  aliquis  alius  illud  errore  violaret."  I  agree 
entirely  with  Servius.  The  new  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the  top 
of  the  old  tumulus,  myrtles  and  all,  "  ut  ostenderetur  verum 
esse  tumulum."  A  second  timiulus,  a  cenotaph,  beside  the 
old  tumulus  and  body,  had  been  indeed  an  absixrdity.  The 
structure  therefore  is :  ^bgerittjr  tumulo  {cintiqiio)  ingens 
TELLUS — an  immense  quantity  of  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the 
old  tumulus,  and  so  a  new  and  complete  tumulus  raised  over 
the  body,  which  is  then  "  conditum  sepulcro  "  with  the  usual 
honours. 

Stant  manibus,  &c.,  .  .  .  LACTE  (vv.  63-66). — In  Africa 
"  ptiltes,  et  panis,  et  merum"  were  brought  to  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  even  in  the  times  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose. 
The  custom  was  omitted  by  the  latter,  "  quia  ilia  quasi  paren- 
talia  superstitioni  gentilium  essent  simillima."  See  St.  August. 
Confess.  6.  2.  Throughout  continental  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  the  making  of  wreaths  and  garlands  for  tombs  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  those  wreaths  and  gar-^ 
lands  being  periodically  renewed  during  a  long  series  of  years 
by  the  affection   of  relatives   or  friends,  or  even  of  strangors. 
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The  fresli  wreath  still  hangs  on  the  ancient  monument  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaifse  at 
Paris. 

OiROUM  (a's.  65),  i.e.,  ciRCUM  aras.  Compare  Tacit.  ^wHfi'i'. 
4.  7i  :  "Aram  Glementiae,  aram  Amicitiae,  effigiesque  circinii 
Caesaris  ac  Seiani  censuere." 
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LENIS TERKAM 


rJS.  LECT. 
LRNis  I  3fed.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Sen-ins  ;  Ven.  HfO  ;  Aldus  (1514)  ;  P.  Manut. 
LESE  HI  Wakcf.  {ex  coni.) 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  76). 

GTAUO  CELSi  MTCOJSTOQTJE  I  "  Antiqui  oodd.  plerique  omnes,"i  Pierius,  III 
X.Heins.  (167,0,  1671) ;  Pott. 

Mi'cojro  CELSA  STARoarE  III  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

Gi'AKO  E  CELSO  III  N.  Heins.  (1704). 

JircoxE    CELSA  GYAROQUE   II  "iV-     III  Bresc. ;  p.  Mamit.  ;   D.  Heins. ; 
Philippe. 

MYCONO  ECELSA  GYAKOdUE  I  Pal.  '  Mcd. 
IIICONOE  CELSA  GYAROQUE    II  iV- 
MYCONOECELSAGYAROaUE  II   -^f. 

MYCOJSfo  E  CELSA  GYAHOQiTE  II  "iV-     HI  Wagner  (i.  7'.) ;  Hibb. 

MYCONE  EXCELSA  II  i';-. 
:UIC01irE  E  CELSA    II  -^7". 

0  Rom.  

LiTTORA  roMPLEKT,  sciz.  ncivikis. — Compare  Cio.  Diriu.  1.  31  : 

"  advenit,  et  fera  velivolantibiis 
navibii'  complevit  inanu'  littova." 
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Nereidum  matri  et  NEPT0NO  AEGAEO. — "  Aeguetis  appella- 
tur,  ut  opinor,  Neptunus,  quod  magna  veneratione  Aegis,  quod 
oppidum  est  Euboeae,  ooleretur,"  Ttirneb.,  who  quotes  Horn.  II. 
13.  SO  (of  Neptune)  : 

.     TO  8e  Tfrparov  Mfro  -reK^ap 
Aiyar,   evBaSe  oi    K\vTa  Sa/xara  ^evBeffi  Xifivris 
Xpv(r€a,  fxapiiaipovra,  rerevxaTat,  apOna  aiei. 

Pius  arcitenens. — Pius,  compassionate  and  affectionate  to- 
wards the  island  on  account  of  its  having  been  his  own  birth- 
place.    See  1.  14  and  Rem.,  and  3.  42  and  Eem. 

Egressi  vexeramur  apollij^is  urbem. — Yenerari  =  irpoa- 
Kvviiv ;  see  Nep.  in  Conon,  3.  3.  The  particular  form  of  the 
adoration  (which  it  will  be  observed  is"  repeated  on  arriving  at 
the  temple  itself,  see  vs.  84)  is  perhaps  now  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Rex  anius,  rex  idem  hominum  phoebique  sacerdos. — 
Compare  Prudent,  praef.  in  Psychomacli .  : 

' '  Dei  sacerdos,  rex  et  idem  praepotens, 
origo  ciiius,  fonte  inenarrabili 
secreta,  nullum  prodit  auctorem  sui, 
Melchizedec,  qua  stirpe,  queis  maioribus 
ignotus,  uni  cognitus  tantum  Deo."  ' 

Grod  only  knows  who  Melchizedec  was,  Grod  only  knows  who 
Anius  was  ;  each  was  a  priest  and  a  great  king.  The  printer's 
devil,  mocking  and  irreverent  as  usual,  will  have  it  they  were 
one  and  the  same. 

Templa  bei  saxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto. — "Et  quod 
VENERAiiAR  ait,  ostendit  se  precatum,"  Servius.  "  Vekerabar 
includit  notionem  voc.  precrihar,  orabam,"  Forbiger.  "  The  word 
has  here  the  force  of  entreating,  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  8.  6.  8,  and 
older  Latin,  so  that  the  prayer  naturally  follows  without  further 
introduction,"  Oonington.  But  neither  are  prayers  usually 
addressed  to  temples,  nor  on  this  occasion  was  the  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  the  temple,  but  to  the  god  (da  propriam,  thyhbraee, 
domum)  ;  and  venerari,  although  sometimes  meaning  to  prai/ 
or  iiifrmt,  much  more  frequently''  means  to  hoir  dwrn  before,  to 
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worMjj,  Gr.  wpoaKvvtiv,  as  Nepos,  Conou,  .J.  J  :  "  Necesse  est 
enim,  si  in  conspectum  Aeiieri.s,  rciirrari  te  regem,  quod  ttjooctku- 
vsiv  illi  vooant."  And  sucli  precisely  is  its  meaning  in  tlie 
passage  before  us.  Aeneas  made  his  salaam  to  the  temple  ; 
respectfully  saluted  it,  hy  going  down  on  one  knee,  bowing  his 
head,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  or  by  kissing  his  hand 
and  turning  round  from  left  to  right  (Plin.  H.  iV.  S8.  5 :  "In 
cidoraudo  dexteram  ad  osoulum  referimus,  totumque  corpus  cii- 
cumagimus"),  or  by  the  performance  of  whatever  other  action 
or  sign  of  honour,  as  Aeii.  o.  79:  egkessi  veneramur  apollims 
URBEM  [certainly  not  ^j>-«y  to  the  city,  but  respectfully  salute  it, 
TTooo-Kin'oujutp].     Ovid,  Heroid.  21.  91  (of  the  same  Delos)  : 

"  ijrotinus  egressae  superis,  quibus  insula  sacra  est, 
flava  salutatis  thura  meriimque  damus  " 

(the  "  salutatis  "  of  which  passage  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
VENERAMUR  of  verso  79  and  the  vexerabar  of  our  text).  Aeih 
d.  697 :  "  iussi  numina  magna  loci  teneramiir "  [^perfur)ii  the 
customari/  act  of  reveroicc  towards'].     Aeii.  12.  219  : 

"  adiuvat  intcssu  tacito  progressu«,  et  aram 
suppliciter  ceiicyiiiis  demisso  lumine  Tuiniis  ; 
tabentesque  genac,  et  iuyenali  in  corpore  pallor'' 

\_2)ays  Ids  reference  or  respectful  salutation  to  the  altar,  and  observe 
without  saying  a  word,  "  incessu  tacito"].  Venerari  came  to 
mean  io  how  doicn  before,  to  worship,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
came  to  mean  to  pray ;  bowing  down  before  smA.  praying  to  being 
only  two  different  means  of  exhibiting  the  feeling  of  venera- 
tion. 

As  in  Latin  the  word  venerari  passed  from  the  feeling  to 
the  external  act  indicative  of  the  feeling,  so  in  Italian  the  word 
reverenza,  and  in  English  both  the  words  reference  and  courtesy, 
have  followed  a  similar  course,  and,  primarily  meaning  the 
feeling,  are  now  in  common  use  to  signify  the  conventional 
act  expressive  of  the  feeling.  How  entirely  TrpooKwuv  (like 
venerari)  was  applied  to  the  external  form  of  worship  apjiears 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  Plutarch,  TrtuL  Hvxnq,  where  speak- 
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iug  of  the  elephant  he  says :  Opxriati^  fiavdavu,  koi  -xoptiag,  koi 

Trpo(TKVvr]aeig.     No  wonder  Aeneas  should  make  his  reverence 

before  the  venerable  temple  of  the  Delian  Apollo ;  even  the  Epi- 

daurian  serpent  saluted  the  temple  it  was  leaving,  Ovid,  Met. 

15.  685 : 

' '  turn  gradibus  nitidis  delabitur,  oraque  retro 

flectit,,  et  antiqiias  abitiirus  respicit  aras ; 

assuetasqiie  domos  habitataque  templa  mlutnt ; ' ' 

and  he  himself  by-and-by  (verse  349)  embraces  the  gate  of 
Buthrotus,  whose  onlj^  title  to  such  honour  was  its  resemblance 
to  the  Scaean  gate. 

This  word  rightly  understood,  here  and  occasionally  else- 
where, the  narrative  becomes  not  only  more  lively  and  graphic, 
but  more  conformable  to  oriental  custom  :  genuflexions,  bow- 
ings, prostrations  (verse  93,  submissi  petimus  terram)  be- 
coming more  and  more  usual  the  farther  we  advance  from 
these  stifE-necked,  stiff-backed  climes  of  oui'S  eastward.  At  the 
present  day  Grod's  temple  and  Christ's  cross  are  the  objects  of 
an  external  reverence  which  increases  as  you  go  eastward,  and 
to  withhold  which  and  pass  by  with  neck  erect  and  covered  head 
declares  an  amount  of  unbelief  varying,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  irreverence  shown,  from  English  High-Churchism, 
Methodism,  and  Calvinism,  through  Arianism,  Socinianisni, 
and  Quakerism,  up  to  total  infidelity. 

Animis  illabere  nostris. — The  very  prayer  of  Saint 
Ambrose  to  the  "  verus  sol,"  Hymn.  Matut.  (Grimm,  Hymn. 
ceteris  ccclesirie  Interpretat.  Theotisca,  Grottingae,  1830) : 

"  verusque  sol  illabere, 
micans  nitore  pei-peti, 
iubarqiie  Sancti  Spiritus 
iufunde  nostris  sensibus." 

Trkjlere  .  .  .  moveri  (vss.  90,  91). — "  Quia  opinio  est  sub 
adventu  deorum  moveri  templa,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Com- 
mune i-Tti^avumQ  deorum,"  Heyne.  To  be  sure,  the  gods  sig-, 
nified  their  advent  or  presence  by  knocking,  shaking,  and  all 
kinds  of  noise,  exactly  as  the  spirits  called  on  by  the  spiritualists 
of  the  present  clay.     See  AntiiiuUy  of  PhotocjrapJiy.     If  all  re- 
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mained  still  it  was  evidence  iu  old  times  that  the  god  did  not 
hear,  would  not  come,  aw  it  is  now  in  our  table-rapping  meet- 
ings and  societies.  Nay,  noise  and  shaking  indicated  then,  as 
now,  even  more  than  mere  presence  and  hearing ;  it  indicated 
assent,  was  the  aye !  aye  !  of  the  god,  as  it  is  now  of  the  spirit 
of  the  table;  while  dead  silence  indicated  not  merely  that  bo 
would  not  come,  but  that  he  would  not  grant ;  exactly  as  it 
indicates  now-a-days  that  the  evoked  spirit  will  not  come,  and 
says,  no,  no.     See  Ovid,  Mvt.  8.  GOJ  : 

.     .     .     "//(«(■  (7  caput  aequoreus  icx, 
concussitque  suis  omnes  assensibus  undas." 

LiMixA  DEI  (vs.  91),  corresponding  to  "  foribus  divae," 
1.  509,  the  adijhim  or  shrine.  See  Eem.  on  1.  509.  Compare 
also  3.  371  :  "  meque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe,  .  .  .  ducit,"  where 
see  Rem. 

MuGiEE  AUYTis  couTiNA  RECLUsis. — The  shrine  (the  holy  of 
hoKes)  was  thrown  open  and  the  cortina  (bell-shaped  cover  of 
tripod ;  see  in  the  Jlitseo  Borhoii'uv,  9.  20,  painting  found  in 
Pompeii)  began  to  bellow  (utter  deep  sounds  like  those  of  a 
bull),  as  Ovid,  Met.  lo.  Goo : 

.     ' '  cortinaque  reddidit  imo 
hanc  adyto  Yuoem,  pavefactaque  pectora  movit." 

Let  the  curious  about  the  oracular  art  generally,  and  the  curti- 
na  in  particular,  read  the  account  given  by  Ammian,  29. 1,  of  the 
construction  and  use  at  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century  of  a  frijws 
or  memiila  imitating  the  cortina  of  Delphi.  For  myself,  I  must 
own  that,  little  faith  as  I  have  ever  had  in  oracles,  whether  an- 
cient or  modem,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  identify  them  with 
table-rapping,  until  I  had  read  this  account  of  Ammian's — an  ac- 
count, it  will  be  observed,  not  only  from  a  contemporary,  unpre- 
judiced, impartial,  and  veracious  pen,  but  bearing  on  its  face  tlie 
stamp  of  truth — informing  us  that  table-rapping  was  in  so  great 
vogue  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  as  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  determining  during  the  life  of  Valens  who 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  the  table  used  on 
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this  particular  occasion  being  constructed  on  the  model  of  the 
Delphic  Cortina. 

SlJBMlSSI   PETIMUS   TEBRAM. SuBMISSI  =  VtTOTmrTOVTtg.       In 

the  ancient  Christian  church,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  heathen 
temples,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Christian  church  was  built, 
there  was  a  special  locality  in  the  beginning  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  a  station,  araaig,  for  this  ceremony  or  devotional  act. 
In  the  plan  in  Potter's  ed.  of  Eusebius  this  (jraaig  rwv  vTro-m-n-- 
TovTiDv  is  delineated  just  inside  the  wpaiai  irv\ai  (through  which 
you  pass  out  of  the  vapOr]'^,  where  was  the  baptistery  and  the 
aramg  twv  Kartixov/itvwv,  into  the  body  of  the  church)  before 
you  arrive  at  the  afifiwv  or  pulpit,  and  at  the  distance  of  the 
length  of  the  nave  from  the  ayiai  irvXai  leading  from  the  body 
of  the  church  through  the  cancelli  into  the  /Bjjjuh  or  sacrarium. 


111-136. 
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VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  127). 

COK-CITA  I  Vat.,  Pal.,*  Med.  "  In  eodd.  aliquot  legi  concha  eemis  .  .  . 
sed  neque  displicet  ibkkis,"  Pierius  (whose  silence  concerning  coNsriA 
proves  him  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  reading). 
II  -J-S  ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Nonius;  Serv.  ("ut  conoitatiora 
sint  maria  vicinitate  terrarum  ") ;  Isidor. ;  prino. ;  Yen.  1470, 1471  1472 
1475,  1486;  Rom.  1473;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  Bresc. ;  R.  Steph. ; 
Heyn.  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861)  ;  Voss  ;  Jacoh  [Quaest.  Ep.,  p.  163)  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  ; 
Kappes  [Pror/r.) 


*Pottier's  statement  tliat  the  Palatine  MS.  reads  consita  is  incoiTect;  the  read- 
ing of  tliat  My.  is  very  plainly  coxurrA. 
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CONSITA  II  -„V  (viz.,  Mun.  523;  Erlang.  859).  Ill  Albinus;  H.  Steph.  ; 
P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Phil. ;  Ruaeus ; 
Burm.  ;  Bask. ;  Jaeck;  AVeiohert  ("  Nesoio  an  non  legendiim  sitcoNSii'A 
ut  post  Cycladas  designentur  Sporades  ") ;  Peerlk.  ;  Coningt. 

CONSCITA  II  -sV. 


CoRYBANTiAQUE  AERA. — Compare  Propert.  4.  7.  61  : 

"  qua  numerosa  fides,  quaque  aera  rotunda  Cybebes, 
mitratisque  sonant  Lydia  plectra  choris." 

These  round  and  sonorous  "  Oorybantia  aera  "  corresponded  not 
to  our  modern  gongs,  tut  to  our  modern  cymbals,  because  the 
sound  was  produced  not  by  striking  them  with  hammers,  but, 
as  appears  from  Ovid,  Fast.  If..  183  : 

' '  itunt  semimares,  et  inania  tympana  tundent ; 
««'«que  tinnitus  aere  repulsa  dabunt," 

by  striking  them  against  each  other. 

MoDO  lUPiTEE,  ADSiT. — "  Aut  acr,  ac  si  diceret :  '  tantum- 
modo  sit  serenum.'  Aut  revera  lupiter,  qui  praeest  insulae 
Cretae.  Aut  quia  ventos  prosperos  lupiter  praestat,"  Servius. 
"  Quia  is  novam  patriam  ex  fato  assignavit  Aeneae  (ignotum 
illi  adhuc,  quam?),  1.  261,  sqq. ;  quare  non  patitur  eum  desi- 
dere  Karthagine,  libro  quarto ;  et  infra  vers.  171 :  '  Dictaea 
negat  tibi  lupiter  arva,' "  Wagner  (1861).  Not  one  of  all  these 
explanations  perfectly  satisfies  me,  if  it  were  only  because  not 
one  of  them  is  applicable  to  the  same  expression  where  it  is  used 
by  Livy,  8.  7  :  "  '  Aderunt  [consules]  in  tempore,'  Manlius 
inquit,  '  et  cum  illis  aderit  lupiter  ipse,  foederum  a  vobis  viola- 
torum  testis,  qui  plus  potest  poUetque.'  "  The  iupiter  adsit 
of  our  text,  the  "  lupiter  aderit "  of  Livy,  and  the  "  lupiter 
hac  stat "  of  Yirgil  himself,  12.  665,  are  but  expressions  of  the 
imiversal  sentiment  that  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
of  bim  "  qui  plus  potest  poUetque,"  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  every  enterprise,  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  prosperity — a  senti- 
ment which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  his  own,  our  author  was 
under  the  necessity  of  every  now  and  then  ascribing  to  his  per- 

HENKY,  AENEIJJEA,  VOL.  II.  27 
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sonages,  first,  in  order  tliat  those  personages  should  have  veri- 
simihtude,  and  secondly  in  order  that  his  poem  should  not  have 
the  fate  of  Lucretius'  nohler,  more  dignified  work,  but  he  read 
and  become  popular,  and  its  author  himself  after  his  death 
"  volitaret  vivus  per  ora  virum."  From  whichever  point  of  view 
regarded,  whether  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  or  as  necessary 
to  the  popularity  of  the  poem,  the  sentiment  could  with  as  little 
propriety  be  absent  from  the  programme  of  Anchises  setting 
out  from  Delus  as  at  this  day  it  could  with  propriety  be  absent 
from  a  queen's  speech  to'  parliament,  a  general's  address  to  his 
soldiers,  or  even  the  humble  newspaper  advertisenjent  of  a  prayer 
meeting.  There  is  no  passport  like  "  Deo  volente."  If  Grod 
is  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  invocation  of 
Jupiter  on  the  present  occasion,  Jupiter  being  not  only  the 
weather  god,  but  especially  the  god  of  fine  clear  weather  and  a 
fair  wind,  as  Hom.  Od.  5.  176 :  ajaWofiivat  Aio?  ovpw.  Hymn, 
in  Apolliii.  k.21 :  ayaWofxevri  Aiog  ovpw.    Lucan,  10.  207  : 

"  sub  loio  teitipi'i-ics  et  nuaqiiam  turbidus  aer." 

Compare  also  Propert.  4.  6  : 

"  Mnc  Augusta  ratis  plenis  loris  amine  velis  " 

[the  sails  full  of  the  omen  of  Jove,  L  e.,  full  of  a  wind  so  fair  as 
to  afford  the  omen  that  Jupiter  is  with  the  vessel,  that,  Jupiter 
is  on  the  side  of  Augustus,  that  "  lupiter  hac  stat"]. 
Tertia  lux. — Compare  //.  9.  362  : 

Et  Se  Kev  ^uttKoitjv  durj  k\vtos  Evpoayaios^ 
rjiUnTi  Key  TpiTaTU  ^Biy]v  epifiaAov  iKoi/trji'. 

It  is  no  little  to  the  credit  of  those  ancient  mariners  that  they 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  voyage  from  Delos  to  Crete,  or 
from  Troy  to  Phthia,  in  almost  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  we 
with  all  our  appliances  of  chart,  compass,  and  steam,  and  all 
our  superior  help  from  heaven,  can  perform  it  in,  at  the  present 
day. 

HosTB  VACARE  DOMOs  (vs.  123). — See  Eem.  on  verse  132. 

Sedesque  astare  relictas  (vs.  123).— The  structure  is  not 
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SEBES  ASTAKB  RELicTAS,  nor  the  meaning,  thr  seats  stand  aban- 
doned, but  the  structure  is  sedes  kelictas  astake,  and  the 
meaning,  t/ic  seats  abandoned  (sciz.  by  the  enemy,  as  stated  in 
the  preceding  clause)  "  ad-stant,"  stand  ready  for  us — to  our 
hand.  The  passage  being  thus  understood,  {a)  there  is  no  tau- 
tology ;  (6)  the  two  clauses  perfectly  correspond,  the  infinitive 
being  in  each  the  emphatic  word ;  and  (c)  its  proper  meaning 
to  stand  by,  or  ready,  or  at  hand,  is  preserved  to  the  compound 
astare.  Compare  3.  194  :  "  caeruleus  supra  caput  astitit  im- 
ber ;  "  2.  303  :  "  arrectis  auribus  Mto ;  "  Tobias,  12.  15  :  "  ego 
sum  Eafael,  unus  ex  septem  qui  astamus  ante  Dominum." 

YiRinEMQUE  DONUSAM. — Not  green  with  green  marble,  as 
Servius  and  La  Cerda  think,  but  green  with  vegetation — ^unless 
Pence  and  Melaenae  were  also  green  with  green  marble,  Val. 
Place.  8.  292  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ostia  donee 
Danubii  viridemque  vident  ante  ostia  Peueen." 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  619  : 

"  Icarii  Celeiq^ue  domns,  vh'iclesque  Melaenae." 

CoNsiTA. — Wagner  says  :  "  Apparet  coxcita,  ut  leotionem 
difEciliorem,  esse  retinendum  :  nee,  si  consita  legas,  commode 
subiici  vss.  128  et  129."  I  do  not,  however,  agree  in  this  opinion. 
I  think  that  the  "  difficilior  lectio  "  is,  generally  speaking,  quite 
as  often  incorrect  as  the  "  facilis "  and  "  vulgaris,"  and  that 
verses  128  and  129  not  only  agree  with  the  reading  consita, 
but  (see  below)  go  to  confirm  that  reading,  and  agree  much 
better  with  it  than  with  the  reading  concita.  A  better  argu- 
ment for  coNciTA  is  derivable  from  the  ahnost  overpowering 
weight  of  MS.  authority  in  favour  of  that  reading.  [See  also 
Paulin.  JEpist.  33  :  "  primo  ad  urbem  acta  Eomani  portus 
Pharum  vidit ;  delude  Campaniam  longis  tractibus  legit,  mu- 
tatisque  turbinibus  in  Africae  littora  transvolavit ;  atque  ab 
ipsis  rursus  abrepta  Siciliam  transcurrit,  circa  quam  concita  et 
verticosa  crebris  (ut  ferunt)  insulis  freta,  et  periculosos  etiam 
sub  gubernatore  naviljus  cursus,  inter  ambages  et  obices  insula- 
rum,  'tam  directo  otiosus  senex  inoffensoque  navigio  praeterivit, 
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ut,"  &C.3  Yet  I  venture  here,  as  in  one  or  two  places  6lse- 
wliere,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  "  nee  debita  funera  mater 
^rodimi,"  Aeii.  9.  I/.86,  and  "limbo,"  Aen.  2.  616,  to  go  counter 
to  the  weight  of  MS.  authority  in  order  to  obtain  a  much  better 
sense.  The  idea  contained  in  the  expression  freta  concita 
TEKKis,  the  seas  violently  stirred  uj},  greatly  lu-cited,  put  into  re/ie- 
iiient  commotion  (for  such  is  the  force  of  con-cita)  by  the  lands 
(the  moveable  and  moving  by  the  fixed),  seems  to  me  so  highly 
incorrect  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  words  are  from 
the  pen  of  Virgil ;  the  more  especially  as  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances in  which  Virgil  uses  this  word,  he  applies  it  to  the  mov- 
ing, not  to  the  resisting,  power  ;  exactly  as  we  find  it  apphed 
by  OYid,  Her  Old.  2.  38  :  "concita  qui  ventis  aequora  mulcet;" 
Trist.1.10.11 :  "iniquis  concita  ventis  aequora,"  and  Up.  19. 21  : 

"  odioso  coucita  vento 
conipio  verbis  aequora  paene  tuis  ; ' ' 

with  which  compare  Ovid,  Up.  7.  h.2  ■ 

"  aspice  ut  eversas  coucitet  Eurus  aquas." 

Assuming,  what  I  think  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  Ovidian 
phrase  last  quoted  is  correct,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  beheve 
that  its  opposite  is  correct  also,  and  not  rather  a  mere  blunder 
of  the  scribes,  confused  between  words  sounding  identically 
alike.  On  the  contrary,  the  metaphor  contained  in  the  phrase 
CKEBEis  consita  terris  uot  Only  is  of  the  commonest  {so  com- 
mon as  to  be  used  even  by  the  wholly  illiterate  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
"  Visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Italy,"  ch.  2  :  "  The 
Danube  is  now  only  broad  for  short  distances  at  a  time.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  sown  with  islands"),  but  actually  enters  into  the 
very  name  by  which  a  considerable  group  of  the  islands  spoken 
of  was  commonly  known.  Add  to  this  that  the  words  legiju  s 
and  ALLABiJiuR  imply  an  easy,  skimming,  unobstructed  motion, 
and  would  not  have  been  employed  by  Virgil  to  express  the 
motion  of  the  vessels  over  concita  freta.  The  wind  besides 
was  fair,  and  Crete  was  reached,  without  difficulty  or  danger,  on 
the  third  d&j.    The  pictirre  which,  I  think,  it  has  been  Virgil's 
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intention  to  place  before  the  reader  has  been  thus  beautifully 
painted  by  Avienus,  Bescr.  Orb.  Tcnrir,  710  : 

"  liinc  Sporades  crobro  proclucimt  cespit-e  sesc  ; 
densa  serenato  ceii  splendent  sidera  caelo. ' ' 

In  answer  to  Heyne's  objection  ("denique  non  intelligo,  quam 
poeticum  hoc  sit,  tarn  accurate  Cyoladas  et  Sporadas  distinguere, 
quod  vix  in  geographicis  libellis  fieri  solet")  I  beg  to  say,  that 
no  such  distinction  is  intended  by  the  poet,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  application  of  the  term  sparsas  (characteristic  of  the 
Sporades  :  see  the  lexicographers,  hi  me.  "  Sporades,"  and 
Mela,  2.  7)  to  the  Cyclades,  under  which  name  are  here  com- 
prehended all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean ;  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  which  meaning  (viz.,  that  not  merely  one 
group  of  islands  is  intended,  but  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying 
scattered  like  seed  over  the  face  of  the  Aegean)  the  supple- 
mentary ET  CREBRIS  LEGIJIUS  FRETA  CONSITA  TERRIS  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet's  usiial  manner,  subjoined.  The  poet  is  not 
singular  in  this  general  application  of  the  term  Cyclades ;  for 
Suidas  says:   SttojOoSec  vi]<joi,  ac  tvioi  KuicXaSac  Xeyovcrtv,  ai  iv 

Tdi    ALjaitO. 

Nautictjs  exoritur  vario  certamixe  clamor. — The  usual 
clamours  and  exertions  of  the  sailors  on  leaving  port ;  "  celeus- 
ma,"  Serv.  Compare  vss.  290,  667  (where  the  exception  proves 
the  rule)  ;  4.  411;  5.  778,  &c.  Val.  Flaoc.  2.  112:,"sonat 
aequore  clamor."     Id.  1.  186  : 

"  non  ^'^ffH^w  anhelis 
nauiieiiK,  aut  blandus  testudine  defuit  Orpheus." 

Rutil.  Num.  Itin.  1  : 

' '  his  mecnm  pigri  solabar  taedia  venti, 

dum  resonrit  variis  vilp  ceUusma  modis." 

These  words,  therefore,  afford  no  argument  in  support  of  the 
reading  concita,  and  the  opinion  that  the  seas  were  rough.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  quietness  of  the  sea  is  assigned  by  Apoll. 
lihod.  1.  llo'5  as  a  reason  for  greater  bustle  among  the  crew. 
Compare  also  Am.  7.  ?-*?  "  in  lento  luctantiir  marmore  tonsap." 
The  less  brisk  the  sea,  the  more  brisk  must  be  the  sailors. 
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Neither  are  tlie  three  lines  natjticus  .  .  .  euntes  in  a  wrong 
place,  nor  should  they  be  removed  in  order  to  be  placed  after 
voLAMUS.  They  are -exactly  where  they  were  placed  by'Yirgil, 
who  follows  on  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  linquimus, 
to  tell  you  how  they  flew  over  the  sea  past  Naxos,  Donysa,  and  - 
the  other  islands  mentioned,  before  he  tells  you  the  minute 
particulars  of  the  setting  out  contained  in  the  lines  naxjticus 
.  .  .  EUNTES.  According  to  his  usual  manner  he  gratifies  the 
impatience  ^nd  curiosity  of  his  hearers  first,  and,  this  done, 
returns  and  particularizes  at  leisure.  See  Eemm.  on  1.  151 ; 
5.  704  ;  2.  480.     The  poet's  train  of  thoiight  is  :   linquimus 

ORTYGIAE  PORTUS  PELAGOQUE  VOLAMUS,  BACCHATAMQUE  lUGIS 
.  .  .    TERRIS,    NAUTICUS    .   .    .    EUNTES,    ET    TANDEM.       The   prOSaic 

train  is:  linquimus  ortygiae  portus,  nauticus  exoritur  .  .  . 

EUNTES,  PELAGOQUE  VOLAMUS,  BACCHATAMQUE  lUGIS  .  /  -  TERRIS, 

ET  TANDEM,  and  this  is  the  train  recommended  for  our  adoption 
by  Wagner — forgetful,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  verses  which 
are  to  be  set  back  will  sin  as  much  against  the  prosaic  time-order 
when  placed  after  volamus,  as  they  do  in  the  present  position, 
and  must,  if  we  aspire  to  make  them  perfect  prose,  come  in 
between  portus  and  pelago  ;  nay,  must  come  in  in  the  middle 
of  the  clause  linquimus  portus  itself,  being,  as  they  are,  the 
description  of  the  bustle  of  the  sailors  in  the  very  act  of  leaving 
port. 

Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes. — This  line 
is  rendered  by  Voss : 

"  steigender  wind  vom  steuer  rcrfolgt  die  riistige  meerfalu't." 

This  is  incorrect.  Prosequitur  is  irpoizifi-Ku,  "  begleitet,"  escorts, 

goes  along  with,  not  as  of  the  party,  but  as  an  inferior  goes  along 

with  a  superior  for  the  sake  of  protection,  or  honour,  or  some 

such  purpose.     Compare  Aen.  6.  897  : 

' '  his  ubi  turn  natum  Auchises  imaque  SibyUani 
prosequitur  dictis,  portac[ue  emittit  ebvirna." 

Plant.  Casiii.  k-  ^.  S : 

' '  nam  novum  maritum  et  novam  nuptam  volo 
nis  prosequi  (novi  homimim  mores  maleficos) 
ne  qnis  earn  abripiat." 
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Val.  Flacc.  2.  504  :  "prosequitur  lateri  assultans."     Id.  4.  628 : 

' '  ipse  viros  gradiens  ad  primi  littovis  imdam 
jirosequitiir  Phineus." 

The  thought,  therefore,  is  an  improvement  upon  Homer's,  which 
is  that  of  mere  companionship,  Od.  11.  6  : 

rjfiii/  S*  av  KaTOTviffBs  vsas  Kuavoirptapoio 

No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  word  either  hy  Claro 
or  Dryden,  most  probably  because  neither  of  them  understood 
it.     Euaeus,  more  valiant,  boldly  sets  it  down,  2'>ropeUit. 

Optatae  (vs.  132) . — "  Unam  ex  urbibus  desertis  (123) 
optat  sive  legit,  quam  appellat  Pergamum,  eamque  muris  cin- 
git  additque  arcem,"  "Wagner  {Prncfit.)  But  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  town  had  neither  walls  nor  arx  ready  built  ? 
These  were  prime  necessaries  for  a  town  in  Crete  as  well  as  for 
towns  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  towns  of  Crete  generally  had  such 
essential  requisites,  how  does  it  happen  that  Aeneas  pitched 
upon,  selected,  one  without  them  ?  No,  no.  Aeneas  went  to 
Crete  because  he  could  get  the  ground  for  building  and  dwell- 
ing on  without  dispute,  not  in  order  to  occupy  like  a  pirate 
or  bandit  the  deserted  houses  ;  and  "  optata  urbs  "  is  the  city, 
the  promised,  fated  city,  they  so  much  longed  for,  not  the  city 
selected  from  amongst  others.     Compare  1.  176  : 

"  egressi  optata  potiimtur  Troes  arena." 
3.  509  : 

' '  stemitmir  optatae  gvemio  telluris  ad  iindam. ' ' 

Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  would  have  cut  but  a  shabby  figure, 
taking  up  their  residence  in  an  old  cast  off  town,  and  the  pur- 
port of  HosTE  VACARE  DOMOs,  verse  123,  is  not  that  the  houses 
were  without  occupiers  and  they  might  therefore  go  into  them 
and  occupy  them,  but  that  the  dwellings  are  without  an  enciiii/ 
in  them,  and  they  may  therefore  safely  and  freely  build  in 
Crete. 

Amare  focos  (vs.  134). — Not  merely  to  loiw  the  dumcxtic 
hearth,  but  to  stay  clone  heaide  if.  Compare  Avn.  o.'^lGJ,  and 
Eemm. ;  also  "  amatque  ianua  limen,"  Hor.  Carin.  25.  ^. 
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Arcemque  attollere  tectis. — "  Arx  attoUatur,  quae  prae- 
sidium  sit  tectis.  Deformant  aliqui  loci  huius  interpretationem, 
cum  poeta  nihil  aliud  dicat  quam  :  '  hortor,  ut  domos  constru- 
ant,  illisque  arcem  superimponant,'  "  La  Gerda.  That  this 
criticism  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  the  modern  interpretation 
("  TECTIS,  sexto  casu,  adtolU,  eadem  ratione  dictum  qua  supra 
vers.  46  '  iacclis  increscere,'  "  Forbiger)  correct,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Statius's  exactly  parallel  expression,  Aehill. 
1.  m  : 

' '  iam  natat  omne  nemus  ;  caedxmtur  robora  classi ; 
silva  minor  remis  :   ferriim  laxatur  ad  usus 
inniimeros,  quod  rostra  liget,  quod  muniat  anna, 
belligeros  quod  frenet  equos,  quod  niille  eatenis 
squalentea  nectat  tunicas,  quod  sanguine  fumet, 
vulneraque  alta  bibat,  quod  conspirante  veneno 
impellat  mortes  ;  tenuantque  bumentia  saxa 
attritu,  et  nigiis  addunt  mucronibus  ii-as. 
nee  modus,  aut  arcus  lentare,  aut  fundere  glandes, 
aut  torrere  sudes,  galea sqiie  attollere  conis," 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  increase  the  height  of 
the  helmets  by  the  addition  of  cones,  put  cones  on  the  helmets, 
inaiiufacturc  helmets  loith  cones,  i.  e.,  the  cone  being  always  a 
part  of  the  helmet,  manufacture  helmets.  Accordingly,  arcem 
ATTOLLERE  TECTIS  is  to  raisc  the  arx  with  buildings,  in  other 
words,  build  their  arx.  A  similar  expression  occurs  at  verse 
185  of  the  second  book  : 

"  banc  tamen  imniensam  Calcbas  attollere  molem 
roborihus  textis  caeloque  educere  iussit" 

[erect  this  immense  bulk  with  carpentry,  i.  e.,  erect  this  immense 
bulk  of  carpentry'].     Compare  Juvenal,  14.  86  : 

"  dum  sic  ergo  babitat  Cetronius,  imminuit  rem, 
fregit  opes,  nee  parva  tanien  mensm-a  relictae 
partis  erat ;  totam  banc  turbavit  fiUus  amens 
dum  raeliore  novas  attollit  marmore  viUas  " 

{Jjuilds  rillas  icith  or  of  marble,  where  "  marmore  "  is  the  material 
of  which  the  villas  consist.]  Attollere  tectis  is,  therefore, 
a  poetical  equivalent  for  hvild  up  high,  as  "  aggredior  dictis" 
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is  for  address,  "  expediam  dictis  "  for  explain,  &c. ;  see  Eem.  on 
Aen.  S.  199. 

Wagner  {Pretest.)  has  :  "  esaltare  arcem  aedificiis,  s.  arcem, 
locum  in  urhe  editum  munitionibusque  saeptum  vel  saepiendum, 
quasi  celsiorem  reddere  inaedificando  ;  "  and  Voss  :  "  und  die 
burg  aufthiirmen  den  hausern." 

Mr.  Davies  tbinks  the  words  arcem  attollerb  tectis  cer- 
tainly mean  to  raise  a  citadel  {as  a  protection)  for  their  houses. 

CoN^{X7BII^^  auvisque  NOYis  operata  iuventus. — One  of 
the  mmierous  verses  which  Peerlkamp  thinks  should  be  ex- 
punged as  unworthy  of  Yirgil.  That  critic's  argument  on  this 
occasion,  if  it  does  not  edify,  will  at  least  surprise  and  amuse, 
the  reader.     See  Rem.  on  4.  -jol. 
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YENIAM FENESTRAS 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  1.51). 

ixsOMS"is  III  Bresc;  Heyne;  Wakef. 

IN  soMNis  MI  Mod. ;  R.  Steph. ;  H.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda ;  D. 
Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil.  ;  Burm.  ;  Brunck  ;  Pott.  ;  Jahn  : 
"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

IN  STEATis  has  been  proposed  by  Peerlkamp. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  152). 

INSEETAS  I  Vat,  Fed.,  Med.  II  f  J.  Ill  Prine.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

iNCEETAS  Ml  P.  Manut. 
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Veniamque  precaei. — "  Veniam  erroris  Anchisae  qui  oraou- 
lum  male  interpretatus  est,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  Veniam 
erroris  ex  male  intellecto  oraculo,"  Wagner  (1861).  Not  the 
meaning:  venia,  with  Virgil  at  least,  is  always  grace,  facoiir, 
neYev  forgiveness.     Compare  (1)  10.  903  : 

.     "  per,  si  qua  est  victis  I'l'itif  hostibiis,  oro  : 
corpus  humo  patiare  tegi" 

(where  it  is  not  forgiveness  which  is  asked,  but  the  favour  of 
burial).     (S),  10.  625  : 

.     .     ' '  sin  altior  istis 
sub  preeibus  renin  uUa  latet,  totumque  moveri 
mutaiive  putas  bellum,  spes  pascis  inanes ' ' 

(where  it  is  not  forgiveness  which  is  spoken  of,  but  the  favour 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  war  might  be  changed).    (3),  4.  429 : 

.     ' '  extremum  hoc  miserae  det  muniis  amanti  : 
exspectet  facilemque  fugam  ventosque  ferentes. 


tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  fvirori ; 
dum  mea  me  victam  doceat  fortuna  dolere. 
extremam  banc  oro  veniam ' ' 

(where  "  munus  "  and  "  veniam  "  explain  each  other,  and  the 
latter  can  be  nothing  else  than  grace,  favour,  indulgence,  obli- 
gation).    (4),  11.  101  : 

"  velati  ramis  oleae,  veniamqae  rogantes  : 
corpora,  per  campos  ferro  quae  fusa  iaeebant, 
redderet  ac  tumu.lo  sineret  succedere  teixae  '' 

(where  the  "  venia,"  the  favour,  the  obligation,  asked  is  "  cor- 
pora redderet  ac  tumulo  sineret  succedere  terrae ").   (5\  11.  358 : 

"  ipsum  obtestemur,  vetilanKine  oremus  ab  ipso  : 
ccdat,  ius  proprium  regi  patriaeque  remittat  " 

(where  the  "  venia,"  the  favour  sought,  is  that  expressed  in  the 
second  line).     And,  compare  (6),  Stat.  Theb.  1.  !?05  : 

"nee  protinus  ausi 
caelicolac,  veniam  donee  pater  ifise  sedendi 
tranquilla  iubet  esse  manu  ; ' ' 
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and  precisely  so  in  our  text,  the  "  venia"  sought  is  not  forgive- 
ness for  having  mistaken  tlie  oracle,  or  any  other  forgiveness, 
hut  the  f  avoiu'  of  being  told  by  Apollo 

or  AM  I'ESSIS  PIXEM  REBUS  FEEAT  ;    UNDE   LAliOEril 
TE.NTARE  AUXIEIUM  lUIiEAT,    QVI)  VEllTEEE  CUKSUS. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  so  entirely  is  venia  grace,  favour, 
and  so  little  forgiveness,  that  ev^n  where  an  error  has  been 
committed,  and  venia  sought,  as  Georg.  If..  536  : 

"  namque  dabunt  venimn  votis,  irasque  remittent," 

venia  is  not  forgiveness,  but  the  grace,  the  favour,  of  which 
forgiveness  is  the  consequence  and  proof.  The  error  of  Lade- 
wig  is  exactly  half  that  of  Servius  and  Wagner.  Rightly 
iinderstanding'  veniam  to  be  grace,  not  pardon,  he  has  yet  not 
perceived  that  the  precise  "  venia  "  meant  is  specified — has 
entirely  missed  the  connexion,  ^'eniam  : 

QUAM  FESSIS  FINEM  REITOS  PERAT  ;  tINDE  LABORUM 
TEXTARE  AUXILIVM  lUBEAT,   QUO  VERTEKE  CURSUS. 

His  words  are :  "  in  der  seuche  sahen  sie  eine  strafe  des  Phoebus 
flir  unwissentlich  begangenes  unrecht,  daher  um  gnade  fielienT 
Heyne,  as  little  understanding  veniam  as  either  Servius  or 
Wagner,  and  perceiving  nevertheless  the  connexion  veniam  : 
QUAM  FESSis,  &c.,  mystifies  his  reader  if  not  himself  with  the 
vague:  "placare  deum  ut  ille  vere  edicat,  quam  finem,"  &c. 
Kappes  has  understood  both  the  meaning  of  veniam  and  the 
connexion,  and  shows  by  numerous  examples  from  other  writers 
no  less  than  from  Virgil  himself,  that  gnade,  grace,  favour,  and 
not  pardon,  is  the  sense  of  the  word.     See  Rem.  on  1 .  522. 

Confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  that  effigies  and  phrygii 
PENATES  (vs.  148)  are  spoken  of  the  one  object,  viz.,  the  gods 
Penates,  is  that  passage  of  Ovid  {ex  Ponio,  2.  8.  57)  where  the 
poet  describes  himself  as  worshipping  the  imprints  of  Augustus's 
family  on  coins  sent  to  him  from  Rome,  and  where  there  is  a 
similar  hendiadys  in  the  case  of  this  same  term  effigies  : 

"felices  illi,  qui  non  simulacra,  sed  ipsos, 

quique  deum  coram  corpora  vera  vidcut. 
quod  quoniam  nobis  invidit  inutile  fatum, 
qtws  dedit  ars  votis  effii/iemqne  colo." 
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Effigies  sacrae  divum  phrygiique  penates.  It  was  not 
the  material  statues,  the  earthen,  metal,  wooden,  or  ivory  images, 
of  the  "  divi,"  which  Aeneas  dreamed  he  saw,  but,  as  rightly 
explained  by  Heyne,  the  "divi"  themselves  in  propria  persona. 
Compare  Lucan,  7.  9  : 


Cnlex,  205 : 


'■  nam  Pompeiani  visus  sibi  sede  theatri 
innumeram  effigiem  Romanae  cernere  plebis." 

'  cuius  lit  intravit  levior  per  corpora  somnus 
efftr/ies  ad  eimi  ciiliois  devenit." 


In  somnis. — Two  different  words  are  so  frequently  found 
written  in  the  MS.  as  one  word,  and  one  word  so  frequently  as 
two,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  determine  from  MS.  autho- 
rity the  true  reading  in  the  case  before  us.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  l^T  somnis  by  the  strong  resemblance  to  the  other 
dreams  of  Aeneas,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  in  somnis  " 
in  the  narration  of  no  less  than  two  of  those  dreams  (2.  270 ; 
4.  557),  and  by  the  words  nec  sopor  illud  erat,  verse  173, 
where  see  Eem. 

Iacentis  in  somnis,  as  "  somno  iacentem,"  Eel.  6.  IJ4.. 

Mui.TO  MANiFESTi  LUMiNE  (vs.  151),  referring  not  to  the 
light  of  the  moon,  but  to  supernatural  light,  as  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  "  manifesto  in  lumine,"  4.  358,  where  there  is  no  moon. 
The  ancients  laid  especial  stress  on  the  clearness  with  which 
objects  were  seen  in  a  vision.  Compare  Herod.  7.  47 :  Et  roi 
jj  oi//(c  '■ou  ivvKviov  ftr)  ivapyriQ  ovtu)  i<j)avri,  ftX^C  "i-'  ■''»)'' 
apxatav  yvtijfirjv.     Aesch.  Pei^s.  179  : 

ws  T9JS  irapoiOev  ev(ppovris. 

See  also  Horn.  Od.  ^.  8 //.I.  It  was  this  distinctness  which  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  an  ordinary  dream  and  a  vision. 
Fenestras  (vs.  152),  not  as  Aen.  9.  53!j.,  the  mere  openings  or 
holes  in  the  side  of  a  building  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light, 
but  as  Hor.  Carm.  1.  35. 1 :  "  parcius  iunotas  quatiunt  fenestras," 
the  sashes,  frames,  or  shutters  inserted  into  those  openings. 
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Insertas,  viz.,  cardinibus.  Ital.  [janc/hercUc.  Insertas 
FENESTRAS,  t/io  loiiidows  [iciiuloic-sa-i/u's  ov  tcliidoic-framcs)  iuaorti'd 
[hung)  on  their  hinges,  the  wiudow-sashes  in  ancient  times,  and 
still  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  being  fixed 
permanently  in  the  walls,  like  our  modern  English  windows, 
but  himg  upon  hinges  so  as  to  close  and  open  like  folding- 
doors,  and  to  be  easily  lifted  on  and  off.  In  some  parts  of 
Italy  it  is  still  usual  to  remove  the  window-sashes  by  day  and 
only  put  them  back  in  their  places — inserere  (cardinibus) 
■ — at  night.  See  Vocab.  de  la  Crusca,  in  voce  "  ganghero  "  : 
"  Mettere  in  gangheri  vale  accomodare  a'  gangheri  la  cosa 
che  va  gangherata ;  e  si  dice  ancora  cosi  degli  arpioni  delle 
imposte  delle  fenestre,  e  degli  usci,  quando  si  mettono  in  opera, 
coUocando  nelle  bandelle  gli  arpioni.  Lat.  Cardinibus  inserere, 
i/ninittere."  The  picture  represented  in  our  text  is,  therefore, 
that  of  the  moon  shining  into  Aeneas's  chamber  through  the 
window-sashes  or  frames,  which,  having  been  removed  during 
the  day,  were  restored  to  their  place  at  night.  We  are  left,  and 
must,  I  believe,  ever  remain,  in  ignorance  whether  these  move- 
able window-sashes  of  Aeneas  were  glazed  with  any  transparent 
material,  or  were  mere  shutters  with  holes  in  them  for  the  trans- 
mission of  air  and  light.  If,  however,  we  regard  fenestras  as 
openings  simply,  it  will  be  possible  to  take  insertas  fenestras 
as  meaning,  not  windows  (/.  e.,  openings)  inserted  into  some- 
thing (viz.,  the  wall),  but  windows  or  openings  into  which 
something  was  inserted;  and  what  something?  specula ria 
no  doubt,  or  panes  either  of  glass  or  of  some  more  or  less  trans- 
parent substance,  ex.  (jr.,  talc  or  alabaster,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  in  certain  windows  of  the  church  of  San 
Miniato  in  Florence,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena. 
Compare  Plin.  Sp.  2.  17  (of  certain  porticos  in  his  Laurentian 
villas)  :  "  egregiiim  hoc  adversum  tempestates  receptaculum, 
nam  speciclaribus,  ac  multo  magis  imminentibus  tectis  muniun- 
tur,"  where  see  Pietro  Marquez  delle  rille  diPlinio,  Eome,  1796, 
pp.  43  and  81 ;  compare  also  Seneca,  E2nst.  90.  The  word 
specularibus  has  been  omitted  by  our  author  partly  in  order 
to  avoid  a  particularization  unsuitable  to  poetry,  and  partly  as 
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unnecessar}',  inasmuch  as  the  inserted  window  openings  through 
which  the  moon  shone  could  only  be  window  openings  inserted 
with  specularia,  specularia  being  not  only  the  proper  in- 
sertion for  window  openings,  but  the  only  insertion  which,  while 
it  excluded  the  night  air,  permitted  the  entrance  of  the  moon- 
light. 

As  ixsERTAS  FENESTKAS,  according  to  this  latter  interpreta- 
tion, are  windows  which  are  not  mere  openings  in  the  wall,  but 
windows  into  which  something  is  inserted,  so  "cavas  fenestras" 
{Acii.  9.  dSIi)  are  windows  into  which  nothing  h^s  been  inserted, 
mere  openings  in  the  wall,  and  through  which,  therefore,  it  was 
easy  for  the  Trojans  to  discharge  their  missiles. 


173-182. 

NEC FATIS 


Nec  sopor  illud  ekat. — Nor  was  that  sleep ;  i.  e.,  that  teas  not 
the  effect  of  sleep,  a  mere  dream,  fiction,  or  imagination  in  sleep. 
Compare  Aen.  8.  W^ :  "  ne  vana  putes  haee  fingere  somnum." 
Also  Stat.  Theb.  5.  135  : 

.    .     .     ' '  nudo  stabat  Yemis  ense  ;  videri 
clara  mihi,  somnosque  super  ' ' 

[i.  e.,  m.ore  clear  and  ptlain  than  mere  sleep  could  present  her  to 
me'].  Hom.  Od.  19.  5U7 :  ouk  ovap  aW  virap  taOXov  ["non 
somnium  hoc  est,  inquit  dea  ad  spmniantem,  sed  res  vera  bona," 
Damm,  in  voce  i^Trap].     Stat.  Theb.  10.  205  : 

.     .     .     "  vauae  nec  monstra  i?H«e<8«, 
uec  somjio  compei-ta  loquor." 

And  Sil.  Ital.  3.  198  : 

.     .     .     "  neque  enim  sopor  iUe,  nec  altae  ' 
vis  aderat  noctis ;  virgaque  f  ugante  teuebras 
miscuerat  lucem  somno  deus." 

See  Rem.  on  ''iaoentis  in  somnis,"  verse  150. 
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Strange  that  St.  Jerome,  in  the  description  which  he  has 
given  us  of  his  having  been  snatched  up  into  heaven,  and 
there,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Grod,  flogged  with  stripes 
on  account  of  his  addiction  to  the  vain  literature  of  the  heathen, 
should,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  relates  his  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  that  literature  in  the  actual  visible  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  not  only  use  this  heathen  argument  of  Aeneas,  but 
even  Aeneas's  very  words,  to  prove  that  what  he  saw  and  heard 
on  that  occasion  was  not  a  mere  idle  dream,  but  a  veritable 
heavenly  vision.  The  following  is  the  passage,  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  not  only  for  those  who  do,  but  for  those  who  do 
not,  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character 
and  j)rofession  to  study  with  delight  those  ancient  heathen 
authors  whose  sayings  and  admonitions  even  St.  Paul  himself 
did  not  disdain  to  mis  up  with  his  own  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Christian  Churches  :  "  Interim  parantur  exequiae,  et  vitalis 
animae  calor,  toto  frigescente  iam  corpore,  in  solo  tantum 
tepente  pectusctdo  palpitabat ;  quum  subito,  raptus  in  spiritu, 
ad  tribunal  ludicis  pertrahor  .  .  .  Interrogatus  de  conditione, 
Christianum  me  esse  respondi.  Et  ille  qui  praesidebat,  '  Men- 
tiris',  ait ;  '  Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus ;  ubi  enim  the- 
saurus tuns,  ibi  cor  tuum'.  lUico  obmutui,  et  inter  verbera 
(nam  caedi  me  iusserat)  consoientiae  magis  igne  torquebar 
.  .  .  Clamare  autem  coepi,  et  eiulans  dicere,  '  Miserere  mei, 
Domine,  miserere  mei.'  Haee  vox  inter  flagella  resonabat. 
Tandem  ad  Praesidentis  genua  provoluti  qui  astiterant,  preca- 
bantur  ut  veniam  tribueret  adolescentiae  .  .  .  exacturus  delude 
cruciatum,  si  gentilium  litterarum  libros  aliquando  legissem. 
Ego,  qui  in  tanto  eonstrictus  articulo  vellem  etiam  maiora  pro- 
mittere,  deierare  coepi,  et  nomen  eius  obtestans  dicere, '  Domine, 
si  unquam  habuero  codices  seculares,  si  legero,  te  negavi.'  In 
haec  sacramenti  verba  dimissus,  revertor  ad  superos ;  et,  miranti- 
bus  cunotis,  oculos  aperio,  tanto  lacrymarum  imbre  perfusos,  ut 
etiam  incredulis  fidem  facer  em  ex  dolore.  Nee  vero  sopor  ilk 
fuerat,  aut  vana  somnia,  quibus  saejje  deluclimur.  Testis  est  triba- 
nal  illud,  ante  quod  iacui ;  testis  indicium  triste  quod  timui ;  ita 
mihi  nunquam  contingat  in  talem  incidere  quaestionem ;  livcntes 
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habuisse  scapulas,  plagas  sehsisse  post  somnum,  et  tanto  dehino 
studio  divina  legisse,  quanto  non  antea  mortalia  legeram." 
Hieron.  Epist.  18  (ad  Eustochium).  See  concluding  Rem.  on 
Aen.  Ij.. 

Manabat  (vs.  176). — "  Fluebat,"  Servius.  No;  fluere  is 
to  flow,  to  run  as  a  liquid,  manare  is  to  flow  out  of,  to  ooze  out 
of^as  blood  out  of  a  wound  (when  it  does  not  come  in  a  jet) 
or  as  sweat  out  of  tbe  skin,  or  as  a  spring  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  compare  Quint.  Curt.  8.  36 :  "  multa  bedera  vitisque  toto 
gignitur  monte ;  multae  perennes  aquae  manant."  Id.  3.  11  : 
"  rivis,  qui  ex  radicibus  montium  nianant."  See  also  above, 
verse  43. 

Seqtje  novo  veterum  decepttjm  erroee  locordm:  (vs.  181). 
■ — "  Pulcbra  est  antithesis  :  de  re  vetere  recens  fuit  Anchisae  er- 
ror," La  Cerda,  Yoss.  "  Novo.  Solito  more  post  vetiis  ornatus , 
causa  adiectum,"  Heyne,  Wagner,  the  latter  of  whom  adds  "  nee 
desiderarentur  talia  magnopere,  si  abessent."  "  Ornatum  in  poeta 
lubens  agnosco,  sed  non  ineptum  :  pro  Nf)\o  scribamus  svo," 
Peerlkamp.  "  Prae  nimio  studio  proferendi  antitheti  scripsit 
NOVO,  nuUo  opinor  sensu ;  novo  enim  vetekum  respondet,  sed 
nihil  sententiae  addit ;  imo  puerilibus  illam  ingeniis  quam  viri- 
libus  aptiorem  efficit,"  Pearce,  adLongin.  de  Sttbliiii.  "Novo 
seems  best  explained  by  Grossrau  of  the  surprise  of  Anchises  when 
informed  of  his  mistake  ...  a  mere  verbal  antithesis,"  Coning- 
ton.  Yirgil's  well-deserved  reputation  should  have  screened 
him  from  the  imputation.  Virgil  never  makes  mere  verbal 
antitheses,  never  writes  either  nonsense  or  puerilities.  Here, 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  it  is  the  commentators  who  have  mis- 
taken Yirgil's  meaning,  not  Yirgil  who  has  not  known  how  to 
write. 

Let  us  assign  the  right  meaning  first  to  novo  and  then  to 
VETERUM,  and  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  the  antithesis  novo 
^^ETERII]M,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  conveys 
a  most  appropriate,  nay,  an  almost  necessary  and  indispensable 
sense.  And  first,  with  respect  to  novo  :  novo  is  not  recenti, 
or  new  in  point  of  time,  but  insolito  or  new  in  point  of  fre- 
quency.    Compare  Propert.  1.  13.  33  : 
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"  tu  vero,  quoniam  semel  es  periturus  amoro, 
iirere  ;  iion  alio  lumino  dignus  eras, 
quae  tibi  sit  felix,  quoniam  noviis  incidit  error, 
cl  quodcunqiie  voles,  una  sit  ista  tibi  " 

(where  we  have,  as  in  our  text,  both  "  novus  "  and  "  error,"  and 
where  the  meaning  is :  "this,  for  you,  new  and  unusual  error," 
viz.,  of  falling  seriously  and  really  and  truly  in  love,  not  mak- 
ing an  amour  or  piece  of  gallantry).     Georg.  If..  357  : 

"  hxiic  perciissa  iiuoa  mentem  formidine  mater  " 

["  a,  for  her,  new  and  unusual  apprehension"].     Ovid,  Met. 

3.  J^67 : 

"  0  !  utinam  a  nostro  secedere  corpora  possem  ! 
votum  in  amante  novum  ;  veUem  quod  amamus  abesset  " 

["  a  new,  *'.  c,  strange  and  unusual,  wish  for  a  lover  to  make"]. 
See  Eemm.  on  "  nova  forma  viri,"  3.  191 ;  "  furor  novus," 
5.  760  ;  "novus  pavor,"  2.  228. 

Accordingly  novo  errore  in  our  text  means  a  new,  i.e., 
strange  and  unusual,  error  for  Anchises  to  make.  Compare  the 
not  very  dissimilar  use  made  by  the  Greeks  of  vEwrepoc,  Hero- 
dot.  5.  19  :   01   TToi,   axiBov  yap   asv  avaKaiOfiivov   avvLfiiiL   rovg 

XoyOVQ,    OTi    eSeXeiC    E/UE    SKTrEjUl/'OC    TTOIEIV    Tl    VSWTSpOV'    Eyw    (VV 

atv  xprjiZd)  //'iSev  v£0\fji(oijai  kot'  avSpag  tovtovq.  And  see 
Valokn.  ad  Herodot.  362  ;  ,ako  Heindorf  ad  Plat.  Protag., 
p.  461. 

Novo  so  understood  is  the  opposite  of  inveterate,  and, 
added  to  erroke,  apologizes  for  the  error  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  inveterato  had  aggravated  it.  It  is  as  if  Anchises 
had  said :  "  you  will  pardon  an  error  such  as  I  have  never  been 
guilty  of  before — my  first  mistake."  But  why  is  this  novo  put 
into  so  immediate  contact  with  veterum  ?  Why  the  undeniable 
antithesis :  novo  veterum  ?  Plainly  because  the  "  veteres  loci," 
the  places  which  were  not  new  to  Anchises,  but  concerning  which 
he  had  heard  and  thought  much,  should  have  been  better  under- 
stood by  him,  should  not  have  been  the  subject  of«any  mistake. 
Novo  VETERUM  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  rhetorical  antithesis, 
but,  while  an  antithesis,  is  at  the  same  time  an  apology  not  less 

^^i^'lty,  aeneidka,  \ol.  u.  -S 
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fit,  proper,  and  becoming  than  required  and  even  necessary  for 
an  error  into  whioli  he,  the  Nestor  of  the  expedition  by  whose 
advice  and  direction  every  step  was  taken  (3.  9  : 

' '  et  pater  Anchises  dare  fatis  vela  iubebat.' ' 

3.  472 : 

"  interea  classem  velis  aptare  iubebat 
Anchises'"), 

shoiild  least  of  all  have  fallen,  and  for  which,  lest  this  excuse 
should  not  be  sufficient,  the  further  excuse  is  added  that  he  was 
deceived  by  it — seque  noao  veterum  deceptum  errore  lo- 
coRUM — an  error  such  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  make  a,bout 
places  so  familiar  to  his  mind,  but  which  was  so  plausible  it  was 
hardly  possible  not  to  be  deceived  by  it.  How  common  among 
theEomans,  even  in  everyday  life,  was  the  antithesis  of  novus 
to  vetus  appears  from  Plaut.  Mercat.  5.  4-  15  :  "  nociis  ama- 
tor,  fctas  puer."   A)iiphifr.  prol.  118  : 

"  vctcrem  atque  antiquam  rem  novum  ad  vos  proferam." 

Festus,  in  voce  Meditrinalia :  "  Mos  erat  Latinis  populis,  quo 
die  quis  primum  gustaret  mustum,  dicere  ominis  gratia  :  '  vetim 
)iovum  vinum  bibo,  veteri  novo  morbo  medeor.'"  Varro,  de  L.  L. 
6.  21 :  "novum  vetus  vinum  bibo,  novo  veteri  vino  morbo  medeor." 
Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  2.  83 

•     .    '.     "  itiu' in  aequor 
molibiis,  et  wteres  tellus  nova  contrahit  undas.'' 

As  well  might  it  be  objected  to  any  one  of  these  examples  of 
this  so  familiar  antithesis,  or  to  Massinger's  "  A  New  "Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,"  or  to  Shakespeare's  most  touching  passage  in  Kincj 
Lear,  act  1,  sc.  2  : 

' '  thus  Kent,  0  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu, 
he  'U  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  ncic," 

iliai  it  is  absurd  or  puerile,  as  to  our  author's  staid,  dignified 
and  very  much  required 

SEftUE  NOVO  VETERUM  DEOEI'TUM  ERKORE  LOCORtJM. 

I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  my  own  former  error 
("  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ")   concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
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passage,  and  whioli  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  excuse  as  An- 
chises  has  so  well  excused  his  error  concerning  Crete,  has  had 
the  evil  consequence  of  leading  Forbiger,  and  I  am  afraid 
others,  into  the  iU-founded  belief  that  Anchises  in  the  word 
NOVO  acknowledges  his  present  error  to  have  been  a  second  one. 

Novo  DECEPTUM  ERRORE,  exEctly  as  "pravo  deciperentur 
errore,"  Ammian,  28.  2  :  "  Qui  flexis  poplitibus  supplicabant, 
ne  Eomani  securitatis  improvidi,  quorum  fortunam  sempiterna 
fides  caelo  contiguam  fecit,  praeo  deciperentur  errore,  pactisque 
calcatis  rem  adorerentur  indignam." 

Iliacis  exercite  fatis. — The  epithet  exbrcite  is  here 
peculiarly  proper,  Aeneas's  troubles  and  embarrassments  hav- 
ing just  been  twice  unnecessarily  increased  by  two  so  consider- 
able errors  of  Anchises  ;  see  Remark  on  verse  181.  Compare 
Anchises'  application  of  the  same  term  to  Aeneas  when  he 
addresses  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  and  unexpected 
trouble  of  the  burning  of  his  ships  by  the  women,  Aen.  5.  725. 


195-207. 

NOCTEM — TXSURGIlvrui? 


HiEMEM,  heavi/  rain.     Compare  Claud,  in  Etdrop.  1.  1  : 

' '  semif  eras  partus,  metuendaque  pignora  matri, 
moenibus  in  mediis  auditiim  nocte  luponim 
murmur,  et  attonito  pecudes  pastore  locutas, 
et  lapiduin  diras  hieines" 

[showers  of  stones^. 

Ingeminant  abruptis   nubibus   ignes. — Wakefield  reads 
ABRUPTi,  quoting  Lucretius,  2.  214  : 

"  nunc  lieic,  nunc  illic,  ahrupti  nutibus  ignes 
concursant," 

and  observes :  "  Abrupti,  sciz.  se  ahrumpentes,  exquisitius  multis 
vicibus  est  et  doctius."     I  hold  this  criticism  to  be  erroneous, 

28  ' 
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and  adhere  to  the  reciiived  reading — (1),  because  numerous 
examples,  some  of  them  cited  even  by  "Wakefield  himself,  show 
that  the  picture  intended  to  be  presented  is  not  that  of  the 
lightnings  "  se  abrumpentes,"  breaking  from  the  clouds  or  out 
of  the  clouds,  but  of  the  lightnings  coming  from  the  ofEside 
of  the  clouds,  from  the  sky  above  and  beyond  the  clouds,  which 
are  broken  to  let  them  through.     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  1.  135  : 

.     .     .     "  raptoque  po/u  micaiignens  aether.^ 


Id.  3.  196  : 


"  congeminat  souitus  nipti  violentia  cacU, 
imbriferamque  hiemem  iiermixta  grandine  torqiiet." 


Id.  6.  606  : 


Id.  8.  653 


'  contoi'sit  clextra  fiilmen,  quo  tota  leluxit 
Maeouidum  tellus,  atramqvie  per  aetliera  Yolvens 
airnpto  fregit  caelo  super  agmina  nubem.'' 

.     "  i-iqMiisqne  fragore 
honisono  ^;o/««,  et  vultus  patuere  Tonantis." 


Id.  17.  252  : 

"  hinc  i-iipti  reboare  j)oU,  atque  hiuc  crcbra  micare 
fulmina." 

Hor.  Od.  1.3U: 

...     "  namque  Diespiter, 

igni  oorusco  nubila  dicidens, 

plerumqixe  per  purum  sonantes 

egit  equos  celeremque  cm-iiim  ;" 

and  Stat.  Thrh.  1.  J53  : 

' '  abrupta  tremiscuut 
fulgura  ;  et  attiitus  subita  face  riimpitur  aether," 

where  the  disruption  of  the  aether,  broken  by  the  lightnings  as 
they  traverse  it,  is  described  as  plainly  as  words  can  describe 
anything,  {"i),  because  in  that  very  passage  of  Lucretius  which 
Wakefield  relies  on  as  proof  that  we  should  read  abrupti,  not 
ABRUPTis,  in  our  text,  Macrobius  read  abrxjptis,  not  (as  Wake- 
field and  Lachmann  choose  to  read)  abrupti.  And  (3), 
because  the  greatly  preponderating  weight  of  MS.  authority  is 
in  favour  of  abruptis. 
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FuMUM  (vs.  206),  the  smoke  of  the  hahitations.  Compare 
Horn.  Od.  1.58: 

lefiepos  Kai  Kairvov  OJ^odptaffKOvra  uorjffai 

and  Ihid.  10.  99  : 

KaTTVOv  5'  oiov  opafiev  airo  x^^^^^  aiffaovTa. 

Vela  cadunt. — "  Demittuntur,"  Heyne,  Voss,  Peeiikamp, 
Thiel,  Jal  {Virg.  Naut.,  p.  379).  This  is  not  the  meaning. 
Cadere  is  here  used  of  the  sails  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
of  the  winds,  as  Ovid,  Mpf.  8.  2  : 

.     .     .     "  rarfi/ Eunis,  et  humida  surgimt 
nubila.'' 

Liv.  26.  39  :  "  Yenti  vis  omnis  cecidit."  Virg.  Oeorg.  1.  35U  : 
"Quo  signo  coder  cut  austri."  The  sails  are  no  longer  in  action, 
but  collapse  (" detumefiunt,"  De  la  Eue),  viz.,  for  want  of  wind, 
the  wind  ceasing  to  blow  as  the  ships  near  the  shore.  That  this 
is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding passage  of  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  585  : 

"  rela  cndiint.  primo,  et  dubia  librantur  ab  aura, 

'  findite  remigio,'  navita  dixit,  '  aquas,' 

dumque  parant  torto  subducere  'carbasa,  lino, 

percutitur  rapido  puppis  adunca  Xoto,'' 

where  the  sails  first  "  cadunt,"  then  flap,  and  then,  being  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous,  are  taken  in  by  the  sailors.  As  in 
the  0  vidian  parallel,  the  boatman,  on  the  sails  hanging  lax 
(cadere)  in  the  calm,  calls  out  "  findite  remigio  aquas,"  so  in 
the  words  of  Aeneas  the  Trojans  on  the  same  occurrence  rise  to 
their  oars,  eemis  ixsurgimus. 

The  expression  vela  cadlnt  rightly  understood,  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  short  and  pithy  clauses,  vela  cadunt  and 
REMis  iNSUEGiMus,  comes  iuto  view. 
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220-241. 

LAETA VOIATCRES 


Labta  boum  .  .  .  PER  HERBAS  (vT.  220-221).  Compare  Livy, 
24.  3  :  "  Lucus  ibi,  frequent!  silva  et  proceris  abietis  arboribus 
septus,  laeta  in  medio  pascua  habuit,  tibi  omnis  generis  sacrum 
deae  [Laciniae  lunoni  sciz.  ]  paseebatur  pecus  sine  uUo  pastore ; 
separatimque  egressi  cuiusque  generis  greges  noete  remeabant 
ad  stabula,  nunquam  insidiis  ferarum,  non  fraude  violati  homi- 
num."  Suet.  Jtil.  Caen.  81:  "Proximis  diebus  equorum  greges, 
quos  in  traiioiendo  Eubicone  flumine  consecrarat  ac  vagos  et  sine 
oustode  dimiserat,  comperit  pertinacissime  pabulo  abstinere  uber- 
timque  flere."  Animals  thus  emancipated  from  work,  and  never 
to  be  touched  by  butcher's  knife  because  they  were  sacred,  were 
called  Zdia  a(j>iTa,  as  Synes.  Epist.  57 :  kui  tZwv  /xst'  ayaOwv  twv 
tXiriSwv,  (jjcTirep  ev  lepoj  nepifioXdi  tio  Kocrpw,  Z<^ov  aipirov, 
avsi/iivov,  iv)(ifi  Kai  /3i/3Aaj  Kai  Oripa  lupU^oiv  tov  j3iov. 

At  subitae  horrtfico  *lapsu  de  montibus  adsunt  har- 
PYiAE,  &c. — Compare  Le  Bruyn,  Voyage  cm  Levant,  1671, 
vol.  1,  p.  581  :  "Nous  y  demeurames  [eL  Damiette]  trois  ou 
quatre  jours ;  nous  allions  ordinairement  apres  le  repas  nous 
asseoir  sur  le  haut  de  la  maison^  ou  nous  y  promener,  car  elles 
sont  toutes  plattes,  et  noiis  prenions  plaisir  k  jetter  devant  nous 
quelques  restes  de  notre  repas  que  nous  avions  apportez,  et  que 
nous  voyions  incontinent  enlever  par  les  faucons  dont  il  y  a 
grande  quantite.  Je  n'ay  jamais  vu  d'oiseaux  si  hardis,  puis 
qu'  ils  venoient  fondre  au  milieu  de  nous  aveo  leurs  serres,  et 
s'  envoloient  ensuite  aveo  leur  proye  sur  la  maison  voisine  ou  ils 
alloient  manger  a  levir  aise  ce  qu'  ils  avoient  pris,  et  des  qu'  ils 
I'avoient  devore  ils  revenoient  voir  s'il  n'y  avoit  plus  rien  a 
prendre." 

In  secessu  longo  [vs.  229). — iSee  Eem.  on  these  words, 
1.  163. 
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FoEDAUE  (vs.  241). — "Fatendum  uM  de  foedis  volucribus 
agitur,  parum  accommodatam  videri  vooem,"  Heyne.  "Foe- 
dare,  puta  sanguine,  quod  adiicitur  interdum,  igitur  eruentare, 
O^id,  Met.  7.  8^5  :  '  foedantem  sanguine  vestes,' "  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.).  "Wagner's  observation  is  erroneous,  for  if  foedfire 
sufficiently  expressed  foedare  sanguine,  why  did  Ovid  think 
it  necessary  to  add  tlie  "sanguine"?  Xo,  no;  foedare  is 
general,  expresses  only  ojfencc,  apoiliixj,  therefore  has  the  instru- 
ment of  offence  added;  in  the  Ovidian  example,  "sanguine,"  in 
the  Yirgilian,  fekro,  spoiled  with  blood,  spoiled  irith  the  sicord, 
exactty  as  12.  99,  "  foedare  in  pulvere,"  spoiled  in  (i.  e.  ivitJt) 
dust;  4.  673,  "  ungiiibvis  foedans,"  spoiled  with  the  nails;  it/id. 
"  pugnis  foedans,"  sjmiled  with  the  fists ;  2.  539,  "  foedasti  fu- 
nere,"  spoiled  (morally)  with  the  death,  i.  e.  shocked  or  offended 
n-ith  the  death.  From  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  instru- 
ment which  f  oedat  is  frequently  of  a  filthy  nature,  the  mistake 
lias  arisen  that  the  foedare  itself  is  properly  to  make  filthy/,  to 
Make  dirty  ("  poUuere,  inquinare,"  Gresner),  and  that  where  the 
word  is  applied  as  in  the  present  instance  to  an  instrument  which 
yet  does  not  dirty,  it  is  so  applied  because  the  instrument  produces 
something  intermediate  (in  the  present  instance,  blood)  which 
dirties.  From  this,  as  it  seems  to 'me,  false  view  of  the  strict 
and  proper  meaniag  of  the  term,  has  arisen  not  merely  Wagner's 
bungling  gloss,  "  foedare,  puta  sanguine"  (though  our  author 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  foedare  was  with  ferro),  but 
Heyne's  "  parum  accommodatam  videri  vocem,"  a  presumption 
which  has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  scarcely  in  this  case  too 
severe  castigation  of  unmerciful  Voss  :  "  Wie  kann  ein  besohei- 
dener  sich  ein  solches  urtheil  in  einer  fremden  sprache  erlauben  ? 
und  uber  Virgil !  "  Compare  further,  2.  55  :  "  ferro  Argolicas 
foedare  latebras  ;"  4. 195  :  "dea  foeda  "  [not  dirti/  ov  filthy,  but 
ugly,  both  physically  ("monstrum  horrendum  ingens  cui,"  &c.) 
and  morally  ("infecta  canebat")];  and  Plant.  Aiiij>hitr.  90 
(ed.  Bothe) : 

"  fordf/iit  et  protonmt  hostiam  copins 
Sure  iniiistais." 
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250-275. 

ACCIPITE APOLLO 


VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  250). 
[punct.']  EKGO  AKiMis   •  ATftUE  I  Mcll.  (Foggini).    Ill  p.  Manut.  ;  La 

Cerda ;  Brunok  ;  "Wakefleld. 
Ijjunct.']  ERGO    •  ANiiris  ATftTTE  III  N.  Hcins.  (1670) ;  Hej'iie. 
[punct.}  EEGO  ANiMis  ATQTJE  III  D.  Heins.  ;    Wagner  (ed.  Hej'n.,  ed. 

1861) ;  Voss ;  Ladewig ;  Ribbeok. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  268). 

FUGIMUS  I  Pal.  FUGIMUS  (Ribbeck);  Med.  (Foggini).  Ill  P.  Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  I^.  Heins.  (1670) ;  La  Cerda;  Voss;  Ladewig;  "Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribbeck. 

FEEiMTJii  III  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Wakefield;   " fortasse  melius,"  Ribbeck. 

I  ]1ref  er  tke  reading  feeimtje.  First,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  cacophony — Mtrs — 
BUS — BIS.  Secondly,  because  ptjgimtjs  is  less  dignified  than  peeimtje. 
Thirdly,  because  the  speed  is  sufiioiently  expressed  by  the  context  with- 
out the  help  of  pugimtjs.  Fourthly,  because  fugimus  may  very  easily 
have  been  borrowed  by  a  scribe  from  efpugimtjs,  verse  272. 


Animis  belongs,  not  to  figite,  but  to  accipite  ;  first,  on  account 
of  the  better  cadence ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  ]3arallel, 
5.  304 : 

"  accipite  haec  animis,  laetasque  advertite  mentes." 

Nec  iam  amplius  armis  sed  votis  precibusque  iubent 
EXPOSCERE  PACEM.  — "  Armis  quacrere  pacem  ;  hoc  quacrere 
repetis  ex  verbo  exposcere,"  Wagner  (Pretest.) . 

.     .     .     ' '  nioht  langer  mit  kriegswehr, 
nein,  mit  flehn  und  geliibd'  crmalinen  sie  friedeu  zu  fodem."      (Voss). 

"  The  '  pax '  which  they  sought  by  arms  was  liberty  to  feed 
unmolested ;  that  which  they  seek  by  prayer  is  freedom  from 
further  annoyance  if  the  Harpies  are  merely  monsters ;  deliver- 
ance from  divine  vengeance,  if  they  are  goddesses,"  Conington. 
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This  is  oei-tainly  not  the  meaning.  The  alternatives  are  not  peace 
obtained  by  fighting  and  peace  obtained  by  vows  and  prayers, 
but  the  alternative  is,  war  or  peace.  On  the  one  hand  stands 
NEC  lAM  AMPLius  ARMis ;  on  the  other,  pacem  exposcere  votts 
PHECiBusQUE.  Ak.mis  is  entirely  independent  not  only  of  ex- 
I'oscERE  but  of  any  verb  suggested  by  exposcere,  and  depends 
altogether  on  its  own  verb  understood,  viz.,  voiitcndcrr,  dhiiicarc, 
or  some  such  verb. 

Prohtbete  minas  (vs.  265),  theme  ;  talem  avertite  casum, 
■^■ariation. 

Aperitur  (vs.  275),  -is  oxpo&ed  to  ricir,  viz.,  on  the  fleet'.s 
rounding  the  promontory  which  had  hid  it.  We  have  the  con- 
verse exposure  to  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  approaching  fleet,  in 
Liv.  22.  19  :  "  nondum  aperientibus  classem  promontoriis." 


286-297 


AERE MARITO 


The  AERE  CA-^o,  &e.,  of  vv.  286-288  is  tit-for-tat  for  the 

Tpotau  e\oyT€s  Stjttot'  Apy^ittij/  ffroKos 
6eois  \a(pvpa  ravTo.  TOis  Kaff  EAAaSa 
Sofiois  GTrafftXa.Xivffav  apx^tov  yavos, 

of  Aeseh.  Again.  577  (the  herald  speaking). 

Cavo. — It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Ammian 
(24.  6)  that  shields  were  sometimes  so  hollowed  out,  i.  e.,  adapted 
to  protect  the  body  not  only  in  front  but  on  the  sides,  that 
they  could  on  an  emergency  be  used  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  boats :  "  Et  miratur  historia  Rhodanum  arma  et  loricam 
retinente  Sertorio  transnatatum  ;  cum  eo  memento  turbati  qui- 
dam  milites,  veritique  ne  remanerent  post  signum  erectum, 
scutis,  quae  patula  sunt  et  incurva,  proni  firmius  adhaerentes, 
eaque  licet  imperite  regendo,  per  voraginosum  amnem  velocita- 
tem  comitati  sunt  navium." 
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Rem  carmixe  sigxo. — "  Caemixe  autem  cpigrammate ;  et 
sciendum  carmen  dioi  quicquid  pedibus  continetur;  nam  et 
hie  unum  versum  carmen  dixit,  et  in  BucoUcis  (6.  43)  duo," 
Servius.  No ;  carmine  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
words  were  in  verse.  See  the  numerous  examples  adduced  1t>' 
Gresner  {in  voce)  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  prose  formulae. 
In  our  text  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Germans 
use  s]))'uck,  and  the  English  motto.  Virgil  had  to  put  the  in- 
scription into  verse  in  order  to  fit  it  into  his  poem,  but  in  the 
words  carmine  sic  no  Aeneas  means  not  that  he  put  the  follow- 
ing verse  or  line  of  poetry  on  the  shield,  but  that  he  put  the 
following  inscription  or  motto  on  it. 

That  the  words  rem  carmine  sigxo  do  not  clearly  and 
unmistakeably  convey  to  the  modern  reader  the  meaning  which 
Aeneas  no  doubt  intended  to  express,  viz.,  that  he  put  the 
inscription  on  the  shield  itself,  is  probably  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  there  is  not  in  the  modern  mind  the  same  connexion 
between  shields  and  inscriptions  as  there  was  in  the  ancient. 
See  Hildebrand  ad  Apul.  Met.  6.  3,  and  compare  Pausan.  1. 13 : 
Ttt»  OE  iv  Awoaiiijj  Att  Ma/csSovaJv  avidi)Kiv  avTwv  rag  aaTrtSag. 
ewiysypaTTTai  Si   km  ravraig'   AiSs  ttot  ,  &C.      Sil.  15.  494: 

"  Pyrenes  tuimilo  dypexim  cum  carmine  figunt : 
'.  Hasdrubalis  spolium  Gradivo  Scipio  victor.'  " 

In  conclusion,  may  we  not  ask,  is  there  not  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  Aeneas's  representing  this  act  as  done,  not  by  Achates  or  any 
other  of  his  companions  in  arms,  but  by  himself  personally,  viz., 
in  his  pontifical  character  ?  Compare  Macrob.  Saturn.  3.  2 : 
"  Pontificibus  enim  permissa  est  potestas  memoriam  rerum  ges- 
tarum  in  tabulas  conferendi ;  et  hos  annales  appellant  equidem 
maximos,  quasi  a  pontificibus  maximis  factos ;  unde  ex  persona 
Aeneae  ait : 

'  et  vacet  annales  nostronim  audire  labonim.'  " 

Aerias  arcbs  (vs.  291).— Compare  Horn.  //.  3.  305  :  Wiov 
iivifioeaijav,  and  the  German  hiftifj. 

Et  patrio  andromachen  iterum  cessisse  marito  (vs.  297). 
— Cessisse,  as  used  here,  does  not  at  all  involve  the  idea  of 
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submission  or  inferiority ;  is  simply  equivalent  to  passed  to,  fell 
to,  became  the  propevty  of;  compare  "  eedat  Lavinia,"  Apii.  12. 
Tl :  let  Lariiiia  2)ass  to  him,  become  his;  "morte  Neoptolemi 
regnorum  reddita  oessit  pars  Heleno,"  vs.  Z'i'2,  paused  to  Heleims, 
became  Helenas  n ;  "  uti  tum  dividua  pars  dotis  posteriori  filio, 
reUqua  prioribus,  coder et,"  Apul.  de  Magia,  91. 


305-318. 

ET  GEMINAS — REVISIT 


Causam  lacrymis,  as  we  would  say,  to  urep  beside,  i.  e.,  to  n-hich 
she  might  come  and  leeep.  The  precise  phrase  is  repeated  by 
Petronius,  117.  6:  "Ne  .  .  .  sepulchrum  quotidie,  causam  lacry- 
marum,  eerneret."  Causam  laerymis,  or  causam  lacry- 
marum,  to  cause  tears,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  J^.  514.7,  "causas  somni," 
to  cause  sleep  : 

"  abstinet  alma  Ceres,  somniqiie  papavera  cmisiis 
dat  tibi  cum  tepido  laote  bibeuda,  piier ;" 

of  Ceres  giving  poppy-juice  to  Triptolemus  to  cause  sleep,  to  put 
him  asleep,  just  as  in  our  text  Andromache  builds  the  altars  to 
cause  her  to  weep,  i.e.,  to  which  she  may  come  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  tears.  Compare  Hom.  II.  SI^..  .7Ii.2,  where  this 
same  Andromache  laments  that  Hector  has  left  her  no  memo- 
rial, not  even  a  wvklvqv  tirog,  over  which  she  might  weep  : 

EKTop,  e/ioi  Se  ^aAttTTa  A.6A6ii//eTai  a\yea  Au^po, 
ov  yap  fiOL  BvTiffKav  Aep^ewj*  6/c  x^^pas  ope^os* 
oi/Te  Tl  fxoi  eLires  ttvkivov  eiros^  ovre  Keu  atei 
fie/nyrj/LLTiv  vvKTas  re  Kat  Tjfiara  SaKpvx^ovffa — 

referring  to  which  lament,  Plutarch  {de  Consolat.  ad  Apoll.) 
observes:  Eav  a<pwvoQ  [r^c  a-rroOavti]  firidev  Trpoacnrwv  Trept 
/xriSlvOQ,  KXatoi/Ttc  Xsyovcnv' 
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ouSe  Tt  ^)i  etTres  irvKti/oy  €7ros,  ovre  Key  atei 

lav  TrpooofxiXnaac  Tt,  rovr  atn  wpoxtipov  iX'^vai  uxnrep  vntK- 
Kavixa  rije  Xuttijc"  where  vniKKavfia  Trig  Awtdjc  (English,  mcentke 
to  grief)  corresponds  exactly  to  Yirgil's  causam  lacrymis. 
Compare  also  Seneca,  Troades,  77 : 

"  ut  nulla  dies  moerore  caret, 
sed  nova  fletus  causa  ministrat." 

Oyi^,  Med.  Few.  1^8: 

"  et  veniet  riigis  altera  cniisa  dolor  " 

[grief  icMcli,  as  well  as  age,  occasions  icriiikles'}.     Sil.  3.  330  (ed. 

Euperti)  : 

"  nee  vitam  sine  Marts  pati :  quippe  omnis  in  armis 
/ncis  causa  sita,  et  danmatum  vivere  paci  " 

[reason,  for  living,  reason  win/  they  should  lieey* 

Vekus  NuxTius  (vs.  310). — Compare  Horn.  //.  g?.  i38: 
iTrjTvfioQ  ayysXog. 

Earis  turbatus  vocibus  Hisco. — Compare  Dante,  Farad. 

3.35  : 

.     i     "  eominciai 

quasi  com'  uom  cui  troppa  vogKa  smaga." 

Ne  dubita,  nam  vera  tides  (vs.  316)  :  "I  am  a  real  per- 
son, not  an  imagined  appearance."     Compare  Dante,  Farad, 

3.  29  :   ^ 

"  vere  sustanzie  son  ci6  che  tu  vedi." 

Qiiis  TE  CASUS,  &c. — Aeneas  has  heard  and  believes,  but  is 
not  yet  perfectly  sure  (vs.  294),  that  Andromache,  after  her 
terrible  reverse,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  wife  of 


*  Tacit.  Hist.  U- 19  :  "  Intumuere  statim  superbia  ferociaque,  et  pretium  itine- 
ris,  donativuni,  duplex  stipendium,  augeri  equituni  numerum,  promissa  sane  a 
Vitellio,  postulabant,  non  ut  assequerentur,  sed  cwM«ff;»  sedilioni"  [excuse  for  serH- 
tionl  is  more  parallel  than  the  passages  cited  in  the  remark,  inasmuch  as  ''  sedi- 
tloni,"  like  lacrymis,  is  in  the  dative  case.  Compare  also  Tacit.  Amial.  2.  64-  : 
' '  Enimvero  audita  mutatione  principis,  immittere  latronum  glohos,  exscindere 
r-astella,  cnnsas  hello"  [prorocafitrs  to  «•«)■]. 
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her  deceased  husband's  brother,  now  king  of  Ohaonia ;  and  on 
his  meeting  Andromache  inquires  of  herself,  is  the  good  news 
true.  Afraid,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  true,  and  aware 
that  too  warm  congratulations  would,  in  case  it  were  not  true, 
only  wound  Andromache,  he  commences  with  sympathy  for  An- 
dromache's misfortunes — heu  !  quis  te  casus  deikciam  coxiutii; 
TANTf)  ExciPiT — but  procecds  immediately  to  refer  to  the  report 
that  she  was  no  longer  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  but  Helenus's 
queen:  quak  satis  digxa  foktixa  kevisit ?  " Is  it  true  that 
you  have  at  last  met  a  return  of  good  fortune  ?"  The  separate 
questions  contained  in  the  two  distinct  clauses  are  thus  reducible 
to  the  single  one:  "In  what  condition,  whether  bad  or  good,  do 
I  find  Hector's  Andromache?" — the  bad  condition  alluded  to 
being  that  of  being  still  as  she  had  been  at  first  (cAsiis 
EXCIPIT  deiectam)  the  concubine  of  Pyrrhus  ;  the  good  condi- 
tion alluded  to  (digna  fortdna  kevisit)  being  her  present 
condition  (as  he  had  heard)  of  queen  to  Helenus.  The  single 
question  thus  substantially  contained  in  the  two  separated 
clauses  is  then  repeated  in  the  three  words,  pyrrhin'  coxxuma 
servas  ?  the  answer  to  which  would  tell  whether  her  present 
condition  was  one  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  answer  is  what 
Aeneas  hoped  and  expected — "  my  present  fortune  is  as  good  as 
the  fortune  of  one  who  was  once  the  wife  of  Hector  can  be ; 
Pyrrhus  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  Plector's  brother,  the 
king  of  this  country." 

Heu  is  entirely  retrospective,  refers  generally  to  the  common 
misfortune  of  Aeneas  and  Andromache,  viz.,  to  their  loss  of  and 
expulsion  from  their  country,  and  particularly  to  Andromache's 
loss  of  Hector  (deiectam  coniuge  tanto),  not  at  all  either  to 
Andromache's  present  circumstances,  or  to  the  chances  (casus, 
fort  UN  a)  which  befel  her  since  she  left  Troy,  and  of  whieli, 
having  as  yet  only  heard  rumours,  Aeneas  now  inquires  the 
particulars. 

Te,  thus  coming  before  its  verb,  is  emphatic ;  places  the 
inquiry  which  Aeneas  makes  respecting  the  condition  of  Andro- 
mache in  opposition  to  the  inquiry  which  Andromache  has  made 
respecting  Aeneas.      Andromache  having  inquired  of  Aeneas 
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whether  it  was  really  himself  she  saw,  or  only  his  spectre, 
Aeneas  first  answers  her  question,  and  then  asks  her  ahout  her- 
self :  "  It  is  really  Aeneas,  unfortunate  Aeneas,  you  see  before 
you;  tell  me  now  of  yourself  [te]  what  has  been  or  is  now 
your  fate?" 

CoNiUGE  TANTO  refers  back  directly  to  Andromache's  ques- 
tion about  Hector :  hector  ubi  est  ?  Had  Andromache  not 
mentioned  Hector^  by  name  Aeneas  would  no  doubt  have  used 
some  different  form  of  expression. 

The  so  nearly  related  persons  and  so  similar  fates,  not  to 
speak  of  the  general  resemblance  between  the  two  passages,  and 
the  commencement  of  each  with  the  self-same  word,  may  well 
justify  a  conjecture  that  Virgil  may  have  been  here  thinking  of 
Euripides'  Hecuba,  55  : 

tj)ev.    w  fXTJTep,   TJTtS  €K  TVpaVViKOlV  SojlQll/ 

SouAeioj/  TifJ-ap  eiSes,  ojs  Trpatrfrets  KaKcus, 
otrovirep  ev  ttot'  a,vri(T-qKOiffas  Se  (Te 
(pB^tpet  dewj/  Tts  ttjs  irapoiB^  svirpa^ias. 


318-319. 

he  VIS  IT 
HECTORIS  ANDROMACHE  PYRRHIN  C0>NUBIA  SERVAS 


VAS.  lECT. 
ANDEOMACHEl  FaC./Pa/.,  3/e(;.*II  AA.  HI  Priscian  {Imt.  Gram. 
16.  I'Z) ;  ed.  princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475  ;  Mil.  1475,  1492 ; 
Breso. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heias. ;  ».  Heins.  (1676) ;  Phil.  ;  Bask. ; 
Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef . ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  rirr/.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

.UsDKOJiACHEN  11  -^^.     MI  Lad. ;  Coningt. 

ANDROMACHAE  II  Ji„-. 


*  There  are  dots  after  uevisii  and  anuuomaohe  in  Vi/f.  and  Jlirf, 
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VAS.  lECT. 

[  IHlnct. ]-H.ECTOV.lS  ANDKOMArllE  I'YKRHI.v'  [or  I'VRKHIN]  CONNUMA  SERVES;-' 

III  Pierius;   P.  Manut.  ;*   D.  Heins.  ;*  N.  Heins.  (1670)  «  Heyne  ;• 
Brunok;*  Haupt;  Wagner  (eel.  Heyn.,*  Var.  Lect.,  and  ed.  1861).* 

[^;((»r)!.]     HECTOKIS,      ANDEOMACHE,      PYRKHIN'     CONNTJBIA    SEllVAS  ?      HI 

Baskerville ;  Alfieri. 

[ptlllcf.]    EBVISIT  ?    HECTOKIS    ANBKOIIACHE,    I'YKliHIN'    C0NNUJ3IA   SERVAS  'f 

III  Wakef. 

Ijnmct.']     KEVISIT,     HECTORIS    AXDliOMACHB  ?     PYKKHIN    COXUEIA    SEKVAS  ;■' 

III  Ribb. 

IjJllnct.']    EEVISIT    HECTORIS    ANDEOMACHEN 'r*    Pi'EEHIN"    CONNtTBIA    SEEVAS  I"' 

III  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage  ;"  Ladewig  ;  Conington. 


"  Si  ANDROMACHE,   sequentibus  iunge  ;  si  andkomachen,   su- 
perioribus,"  Servius.     Of  course,  if  we  read  andromaciiex,  we 
are  to  join  andeomachen  with  the  preceding  kevisit.     But  we 
are  not  to  read  axdkomachen  but  andkomache,  andkomache 
being  the  reading  of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  second  ;  and  this  anduomache  is  to  be  joined,  not 
with  what  follows,  but  with  what  precedes :  first,  because  it  is 
usual  when  a  person  is  addressed  by  name,  that  the  name  should 
have  its  place  somewhere  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  address; 
and  secondly,  because  there  is  on  the  present  occasion  a  special 
reason  why  the  name  shoidd  not  be  omitted  in  the  first  sentence 
in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  second,  viz.,  because  on  the  present 
occasion,  so  placed,  it  brings  Andromache's  first  husband,  whose 
name  forms  part  of  the  title  by  which  she  is  addressed  (hec- 
TOKis  Andromache),  and  Andromache's  first  and  most  happy 
marriage  into  pointed  and  invidious  contrast  with  her  second 
husband  and  second  most  unhappy  marriage,  the  sole  and  entire 
subject  of  the  second  sentence.     It  is  impossible  such  sharp  and 
intentional  contraposition  should  not  have   offended  Andro- 
mache,  whom  yet  it  is  quite  plain  it   was  the  intention  of 
Aeneas  not  to  offend,  but  to  sympathize  with  and  conciliate. 
The  same  objections  apply,  and  even  more  strongly,  to  that 


*  The  editors  and  editions  marked  ^\itli  *  read  hevisit  r 
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arraugement  of  the  passage  by  whicli  hectoris  is  made  to 
depend  not  on  Andromache  but  on  connubia,  viz.,  hectoris, 
ANDROMACHE,  pyrrhin'  CONNUBIA  SERVAS  ?  tbe  arrangement 
of  the  Baskerville,  followed,  according  to  his  invariable  custom, 
by  Alfieri,  who  thus  translates  "  Di  Ettore  ancora,  o  di  Pirro, 
sei  tu?"  a  question  itself  amounting  to:  "To  which  of  the 
two,  Hector  whom  I  know  to  be  dead,  or  Pyrrhus  who  I  have 
heard  is  dead,  do  you  belong  ?"  "  I  belong  neither  to  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  to  a  third."  The  passage  therefore  should 
stand  thus : 

HEU  1    aUIS  TE  CASUS  DEIECTAM  COXIUGE  TANTO 
EXCIPIT,  ADT  QUAE  DIGNA  S.iTIS  POKTUNA  llEVISIT, 
HECTORIS  ANDEOMACHE  ?   PTKBHIn'  CONNUBIA  SERVAS  'i 

an  arrangement  according  to  which  the  mention  of  Andro- 
mache's lamented  first  husband  not  only  is  not  placed  in  jarring 
collision  with  the  mention  of  her  hated  second,  but  is  placed 
exactly  where  it  is  needed  to  complete  and  explain  the  refe- 
rence to  that  lamented  first  husband  which  is  contained  in  the 
words  coNiuGE  TANTO  and  digna  satis  fortuna.  In  other 
words,  Plector's  name,  as  part  of  the  first  sentence,  informs 
us  according  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner,  of  something  hitherto 
omitted,  and  yet  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  reader, 
viz.,  who  was  the  so  great  spouse  just  spoken  of,  and  what  the 
high  fortune  from  which  Andromache  had  fallen,  while,  as  part 
of  the  second  sentence,  its  sole  effect  is  to  jar  offensively  with 
the  name  of  Pyrrhus.  Still  further,  the  tenderness  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Hector  and  Andromache,  expressed  by  the 
terms  hectoris  andromache  ("Hector's  own  Andromache") — 
so  much  more  endearing  an  expression  than  coniux  Hectoris 
Andromache — is  as  appropriate  in  connexion  with  the  sentence 
in  which  Andromache's  happiness  as  Hector's  spouse,  and 
Andromache's  irreparable  loss  in  Hector's  death,  is  dwelt  on, 
as  it  is  out  of  place  and  improper  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  the  man  who,  having  sacked  Troy  and  slain  with  his  own 
hand  Hector's  aged  father,  Andromache's  kind  friend,  pro- 
tector, and  sovereign,  possessed  the  bereaved  widow  by  the  sole 
right  of  conquest.     And  further  still,  the  words  iiec'i-okis  ax- 
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DROMACHE,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first  sentence,  have 
that  strong  emphasis  which  belongs  to  words  which  at  the  same 
time  conclude  a  sentence  and  commence  a  line,  an  emphasis 
wholly  wanting  to  them  when  regarded  as  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  beginning  of  the  line  and  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
See  Eem.  on  2.  246,  and  compare,  only  eight  lines  previously: 

VEUANE  TE  FAOIES,  VEKUS  MIHI  NUNTIUS  APPEUS, 
NATE  DBA  ? 

Also,  1.  330 : 

"  nulla  Uiai'um  audita  miM  netiue  visa  sororum, 
0,  quam  te  memorem  ?  vii'go." 

Sekyas. — "In  Pyrrhi,  et  hostis  et  multo  deterioris  viri, 
matrimonium  venisti ! "  "Wagner.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
question  is,  conformably  to  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  ser- 
vare,  "art  thou  still  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus?"  Aeneas  had  heard, 
and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  Andromache  had  become 
Pyrrhus's  concubine,  and  what  he  asks  is  not  whether  she  has 
become  Pyn-hus's,  but  whether  she  continues  to  be  Pyrrhus's, 
he  expecting  the  answer  which  he  receives,  viz.,  that  the  news 
heard  is  true,  and  that  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Helenus. 

Pyrrhin'  conxubia  seryas  ?  /.  e.,  seryasne.  connubia 
PYRRHI? — rvRRHi  not  being  emphatic,  and  ne  belonging  in  the 
sense  not  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended,  but  to  the  verb 
SERVAS,  exactly  as  2.  738:  "f atone  erepta  Creusa  substitit?" 
and  10.  668:  "tanton'  me  crimine  dignum  duxisti?"  in  both 
which  places  the  interrogative  particle  belongs  not  to  the  word 
to  which  it  is  appended,  but  to  the  verb. 


321-332. 

O  EELIX ARAS 


0  FELTX,  &c.,  .  .  .  cuBiT,E  (vv.  321-324). — Exactly  as  the  same 
Andromache  says  of  the  same  Polyxena,  Eurip.  troad.  631  : 

oXtoXfV  as  oXaXiV  a\K'  ofias  e/iov 
HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  -0 
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and  exactly  as  the  same  Andromache,  Seneca,  Troad.  080,  of 
Cassandra : 

' '  Cassandra  fc/ix,  qiiam  furor  sorie  oximit 
Phocbiisciuc." 

0    VmAX  UNA    ANTE    ALIAS   PRIAMEIA    VIRGO  I In    Euglish  : 

"  0  happiest  of  all  the  daughters  of  Priam  !  " 

VicTORTs  HERi  TETiGiT  CAPTivA  cuBiLE, — Compare  Ant  ho/. 
Pal  (ed.  Diibner),  9.  70 : 

lussA  MORI. -^-Compare  Tacit.  Anna!,  hi.  llf :  "  Atque  ille 
non  propinquum,  neque  Ai'sacis  de  gente,  sed  alienigenam  et 
Romanum  increpans,  auribus  decisis  mi: ere  iubef,  ostentui  cle- 
nientiae  suae,  et  in  nos  dehonestamento.'' 

Stirpis  achilleae  (vs.  326),  "i.e.  gentis  Achilleae,  nempe 
Myrmidonum :  nam  repetitio  tain  inhonesta  politissimo  ingenio 
prorsus  indigna  est.  Haesit  Servius,  qui  suggerit,  'idem  bis 
dixit,'"  Wakefield,  SiJc.  Critic.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
repetition,  and  the  passage  is  according  to  our  author's  usual 
manner.  Stirpis  achilleae  is  equivalent  to  "  filii  Achillis," 
and  the  whole  sentence  tantamount  to  "fastus  illius  iuvenis 
superbi,  filii  Achillis."  Stirpis  achilleae  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse  is  emphatic  (see  Bern,  on  2.  247),  f/ie  breed  ofAchilki/, 
and  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  aggravating  words  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  iuvenemqtje  superbum.  In  English  we  would 
of  course  reverse  the  order,  and  say,  "  that  proud  youth,  the 
breed  of  Achilles."  To  understand  stirpis  achilleae  of  the 
Myrmidons,  and  only  iuvenem  superbum  of  PyiThus,  is  to 
make  the  ill-treatment  Andromache  received  from  Pyirhus 
secondary  to  and  of  no  moment  in  comparison  with  that  re- 
ceived from  the  Myrmidons,,  which  is  absurd.     Compare  7.  50  : 

'\fiUus  liiiic  fato  Aiwna 2»'olcs(jiic  lirilis 
nulla  fuit.'' 
6.  G2;J  : 

"  hie  tludaiiiHin  invasit  natae,  retitosqiw  hyiiiciinnx." 

Servitio  Enixae  (vs.  327). ~"  Mii.ra,  subiugata;  Virg. 
Aen.  lib.  3 :  servitio  exixae  tulimus,"  Nonius,  who  in 
another  place  thus  repeats  the  gloss:  " Unixas  non  in  partu 
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solum  possumus  dicere,  sed  etiam  omni  labore  exercitas,  auctore 
Virg.  Aen.  lib.  tertio  : 

STIUPIS  ACHILl.EAE  FASTUS  lUVENEMQUE  SUI'EKHIM 
SERTITIO  ENIXAE  TULIMUS." 

I  know  not  which  of  the  two  facts  most  amazes  me :  that  Nonius 
so  interpreted  the  passage,  or  that  Greorge  Fahricius,  J.  H.  Voss, 
and  Jahn  accepted  the  interpretation.  Yet  so  it  is :  Nonius  so 
interpreted  the  passage  not  merely  once,  hut  twice,  and  those 
three  eminent  scholars  iinhesitatingly  accepted  the  interpreta- 
tion, the  inevitable  effect  of  such  interpretation  being  to  dislo- 
cate Andromache's  answer  to  Aeneas  in  the  very  middle,  and  to 
render  nos  .  .  .  stirpis  achilleae  fastus  iuvenej[que  super- 
bum  SERViTio  EXiXAE  TULiHUs  utterly  unfit  to  follow  as  apo- 
dosis  the  protasis  o  felix   iussa   mori   quae   sortitus   non 

PERTULIT    ULLOS    NEC   VICTORIS    HERI    TETIGIT    CAPTIVA    CUBILE. 

The  protasis,  Hcqipi/  Poli/xena,  saved  hj  death  from  slavery  and 
concuhinage  !  requires  at  least  the  apodosis.  Miserable  me,  who 
have  lived  to  he  both  slave  and  concubine  !  The  interpretation  of 
Nonius — altogether  excluding  concubinage  from  the  apodosis — 
must  therefore  give  way  to  that  of  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  Ser- 
^"ITIO  ENixAE  TDiJiius,  hoc  cst,  '  pertulimus,  donee  in  servitio 
positae  eniteremiu-,'"  which  not  only  supplies  the  indispensable 
concubinage,  but  tenfold  aggravates  its  misery  by  the  birth  of 
a  slave  child  [compare  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  59:  "Arminium,  super 
insitam  violentiam,  rapta  uxor,  subiectus  servitio  uxoris  uterus, 
vecordem  agebant  .  .  .  Neque  probris  temperabat :  '  Egregium 
patrem  !  magnum  imperatorem !  fortem  exercitum  !  quorum  tot 
manus  unam  mulierculam  avexerint.  Sibi  tres  legiones,  totidem 
legatos,  procubuisse.  Non  enim  se  proditione,  neque  adversus 
feminas  gravidas,  sed  palam  adversus |irmatos  helium  tractare.'" 
Ibid.  1.  57 :  "Inerant  feminae  nobiles,  inter  quas  uxor  Arminii, 
eademque  filia  Segestis,  mariti  magis  quam  parentis  animo, 
neque  victa  in  lacrymas,  neque  voce  supplex,  compressis  intra 
sinum  mamhus,  gravidiim  uterum  intuens"].  The  objection  that 
ENiXAE  requires  an  object  expressed  has  not  a  foot  to  stand  on 
in  face  of  Tacitus,  Annal.  5.  1 :  "  Exin  Caesar  cupidine  formae 
aufert  [Liviam  Drusillam]  niarito,  incei'tum  an  iuvitam,  adeo 
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properus,  ui  ne  spatio  quidem  ad'eiiitciidujii  clato  penatibus  suis 
gravidam'  induxerit." 

Me  FAMULO  I'AMULAMQUE  HELEXO  XRANSMISIT  HABE>;DAM. 

According  to  ancient  manners  the  master  had  absolute  authority 
over  his  slave.  It  was,  therefore,  no  slur  on  the  moral  character 
of  Andromache,  that  she,  who  had  been  formerly  the  wife  of 
Hector,  and  afterwards  the  slave  and  concubine  of  Pyrrhus,  was 
now  the  wife  of  Helenus.  Andromache  could  no  more  resist, 
except  by  suicide,  the  marriage  with  Helenus  commanded  to 
her  by  Pyrrhus,  than  she  could  resist  being  made  slave  and 
concubine  by  Pyrrhus,  It  had  been  a  different  case  if,  cast  off 
and  left  to  her  own  government  by  Pyrrhus,  she  had  then  of 
her  own  choice  married  Helenus.  It  might  then  be  said  with 
trtith  that  the  wife  of  Hector,  enslaved  and  made  a  concubine 
by  Pyrrhus,  should,  when  cast  off  by  Pyrrhus,  have  lived  single 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  But  being  given,  handed  over 
(tkaxsmisit  habendaji)  ,  by  Pyrrhus,  she  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey.  A  remarkable  parallel  in  Roman  married  life,  and  sin- 
gularly demonstrative  how  nearly  equal  to  the  authority  of  a 
master  over  his  slave  was  the  authority  of  the^  Roman  husband 
over  his  wife,  is  afforded  by  the  "transmisit  habendam"  by  the 
second  Cato  to  Hortensius  of  his  innocent  and  blameless  wife 
Maroia.  Hear  the  unhappy  woman's  own  account  of  the  trans- 
action, as  given  by  Lucan,  and  compare  it  with  the  account  in 
our  text  of  the  treatment  of  Andromache  by  Pyrrhus.  After 
the  death  of  Hortensius,  and  having  had  several  children  by 
him,  Marcia  thus  supplicates  her  lord  and  master  to  take  her 
back  even  nominally,  that  it  might  be  inscribed  on  her  tomb 
that  she  died  the  wife  of  Oato,  and  that  posterity  might  not 
confound  her  temporary  tradition  ("tradita,"  almost  the  very 
word  of  Andi'omache)  with  divorce  (Lucan,  2.  338) : 
"  diim  sanguis  iuerat,  diun  vis  niaterna,  peregi 

iussa,  Cato,  et  gcminos  excepi  foeta  maritos.     ' 

visceribus  lassis,  partuque  exhausta,  revertor 

iam  iiuUi  tradenda  viro.     da  foodera  prisci 

illibata  tori  ;  da  tantuni  nomen  inane 

conmibii ;  liceat  tumulo  scripsisse  '  Catoiiis 

ilarcia ; '  ucc  dubiiim  longo  qiiaeratur  in  acvo, 

mutariiu  piimas  cxpiilsa  an  firidifrr  tacdas." 
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Pamui.o  FAMULAjiauE.— a  rather  roundabout  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  complex  idea  whicli  is  so  briefly  yet  so  fully  ex- 
l^ressed  by  the  Greek  irvvSovXog,  Eurip.  Androin.  65. 

Teansmisit  habkndam,  as  "  transmittit  habere,"  Stat.  Si/v. 

•J.   ■/.    10. 

"  praccipuos  spd  eiiini  mfevito  siibrexit  in  actus 

nonclum  stpllift'Pvnm  spnior  domissus  in  axpin 

,  ClantUus,  ct  long-o  trniimnilHl  liahen-  nopoti," 

and  "  donat  habere,"  Aon.  o.  ?6J. 

AsT  ILI.UM,  &c.,  .  .  .  ARAs  (vv.  330-333).  —  Two  causes, 
operating  together,  impel  Orestes  to  kill  Pyrrhus.  First,  he  is 
in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  him  by  his  previous  murder  of  his  mother  (scELERtJ:^ 
TURiis  AGiTATus)  ;  and  next,  he  is  specially  provoked  to  the  act 
by  the  carrying  off  by  Pyrrhus  of  his  beloved  spouse  (ereptae 
MAGXo  iNFLAMMATUs  AMORE  coxiuGis).  That  this  is  the  prccise 
meaning  is  declared  by  Ansonius,  Epitaph.  Heromn,  9  : 

' '  impius  ante  aras  quem  fraiirle  pcremit  Orestes, 
qnid  minim  ?  caesa  iam  genetrice  furens." 

FuRTis  (vs.  331),  not"  Me  persons,  the  Furies,  but  (as  1.  45  : 
"  f urias  Aiacis  Oilei"  [tlie  madness  of  Aja.r'\;  10,  68  :  "  Cassan- 
drae  impulsus  furiis"  [the  inadium  of  Ca.isand)-ci\ ;  8.  494  : 
"furiis  surrexit  Etruria  iustis"  \ji  Judified  madness^'}  the  furious, 
raging  or  mad  state  of  Orestes' s  mind :  first,  because"  such  sense  is 
more  in  conformity  with  the  depressed,  humiliated,  unexcited 
tone  in  which  Andromache  speaks ;  secondly,  because  scelertdi 
harmonizes  better  with  furiis  understood  to  mean  madness, 
than  with  furiis  understood  to  mean  the  piersons,  the  Faries ; 
and  thirdly,  because  Ausonius,  in  his  manifest  reference  to  the 
passage  (see  above),  not  only  makes  no  mention  of  the  Furies, 
but  very  explicitly  mentions  the  madness  : 

"  quid  mirum?  cacsa  iam  genptrico  />rjr//«." 

Furiis  agita'I'Us,  as  Stat.  Silr.  ■>.  ■!.  60  (of  Caligula)  : 

"  npc  proximns  h(n'es, 
iramifis  quanqiiam  ot  furiis  agitntiis,  abegit," 

as  if  he  had  said,  the  S'lrage,  mnd  Caligula. 
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ScELERUM  FUEiis,  tlie  madness  arising  from  his  murder  of 
his  mother. 

IncautUm  (ys.  332),  sciz.,  because  he  was  patrias  ad  aras, 
in  other  words,  in  penetralibus  snis,  or  more  simply  domi  sitae,  at 
home.  Compare  Sallust,  Catil.  38 :  "  Domi  suae  imparatum 
confodere"  [Oiceronem,  sciz.].  So  Aen.  1.  353,  "ante  aras," 
'/.  e.,  KttT  i^o^nv,  ante  aras  jxitrias,  in  penetralibus,  where  also 
'  incautum '  is  apphed  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  in  our  text. 


339-364. 
superat — repostas 


rAE.  LECT.  (vs.  340). 

auEii  I  Vat.,  3Ic'(L*  II  \- ;  Pierius  ("whose  silence  concerning  quae  shows 
tliat  he  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  reading).  Ill  Venice,  1470 ; 
Aldus  (1514);  P.  Manut. ;  "D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.(1670);  Heyne;Brunck; 
Wakef . ;  Lad.  (enclosing  the  words  from  qttesi  .  .  .  PAHEifils  between 
brackets) ;  Claudius  Sacerdos,  proleg.,  p.  211, 

QUAE  III  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lcct.  Virr/.,  ed.  1861);  Haupt;  Kibb. 

VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  341). 

EOQCA  TAitEN  I  Vat.  II  Pierius  ("  Codd.  nonnulli  veteres  legunt  Ei  quae 
lAM.  In  nonnuUis  etiam  pervetustis  scriptum  observavi  ecqua  tamex"). 
Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne  ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect. 
Virg.,  (i,ndi  Pretest. );   Voss;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

ET  QUA  T.4.MEN  I  Med.    II  i  (Vat.  1570).  Ill  Brunek. 

ECQUAE  lAM  III  p.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  Philippe. 

EI  QUAM  TAMEN"  II  i  (Vienna,  115). 

ECQUAE  NAM  III  Venice,  1470  (in  which  ed.  this  verse  precedes  the  verse 

QITEM  TIBI  lAM  TKOIA,  etC.) 
ECQUAM  TAMEN   III  Pott. 

0  Rom. 


*  Ribfceek's  statement  that  the  Medicean  reads  auAB  is  incorrect. 
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SUI'EKATNE    ET   VESCITUIl   AURA  ?— VeSCITUR    AURA,  not  hrCCtthc, 

,  but  see  the  light.  See  Earn,  on  1.  550.  Here,  as  in  the  story  of 
Polydorus,  in  "  nee  cedit  honori,"  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  book,  Virgil  has  Euripides  before  his  eyes  [Hocul).  0,l.!f)  : 

TloXvStopoVf  e/c  T€  Trarpos,  ev  Sofxoii  ^X^*^' 
E'  Cl' 

ECQUA    TA51EX    PUERO    EST    AMISSVE    CURA    PARENTIS  ?' — HaS 

not  the  Sophoclean  {Trachin.  6!i)  : 

avSpos  icara  ^rirt^trii/  ov  Trefiir^ts  riva, 
^aXtffra  S'  oyirep  eiKos,  TA.A.OV,  ei  Trarpos 
vefjioi  Ttv'  (apav  rov  Kaktas  Trpaaffnv  Soiceii/  ; 

0 

suggested  this  verse?  the  subject  of  the  Sophoclean  passage 
being  Syllu^i  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejaiiira,  and  the  subject 
of  the  Virgilian,  Hits  son  of  Aeneas  and  Creusa;  and  Aeneas 
being  modelled,  luutatiH  mutandis  (see  Eera.  on  "  adire  labores," 
1.  146)  after  Hercules. 

IlLOS  PORTICIBUS   REX   ACCIPIEKAT   IN    AJ[PI,IS    (vS.  35-3),  i.l'., 

hospitio  ACCiPiEiiAT,  Grr.  t^uviatrt,  as  Horn.  It.  3.  f07  : 
Compare  also  Plant.  Amphitr.  120  fed.  Bothe),  Merc,  speaking  : 

"  ego  pol  to  istis  tiiis  pro  clictis  ct  malcfactis,  fureifcr, 
ncc'qnam  !  niodo  sis  veni  hue  :  invenies  infortunium  " 

\_icUl  receive  you,  i.  p.,  entertain  you,  trec'it  you'],   and  verse  1-10, 
where  Sosia  says  : 

"  certo  advcnienteni  hie  mf  hospitio  piignco  (iccrpttirus  est." 

Praepetis  omixa  pennae   (vs.  361). — Query,  is  praepes 
the  Greek  Qouoioq,  Aesch.  Arjam.  109  : 

OTTUs  Axaioip  SiBpovov  icparos,  EWaSos  r;;8ay 
^v/jL^poya  Taya'/, 

irefiirei  ffvv  5opL  icai  x^P^  irpaKTopt  dovpios  opvts 
TevKpiS^  ctt'  aiay. 

Eepostas    (vs.   364).—"  Longe   positas,   remotas,"   Servius, 
Heyne,  Conington.     I  think  not.     A  thing  maybe  repostum 
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■which  is  not  far  oif.  Eeponere  is  merely  to  put  aside,  put  away, 
put  up,  and  generally,  though  _not  always,  with  a  view  to  futurq 
use.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  removere  asabdere  bears 
to  condere.  Compare  1.  30  :  "  manet  alta  mente  repostum" 
[laid  up  in  her  mind].  6.  65-j  :  "  tellure  repostos  "  [laid  up  in 
the  earth].     11.  594  : 

' '  corpus  et  arma 
inspoliata  feram  tumnlo,  patriaqiie  rcponnm.^' 

Sil.  12.  23  : 

"  ac  ne  nocte  quidem  clipeive  ensesve  re 


[not  even  by  night  laid  by  or  aside].   So  also  in  Italian,  Metast. 
La  Strada  della  Gloria  : 

"  alia  voce,  alia  vista  mi  gel  mi  scorse 

dal  capo  al  pic  le  piu  riposte  vene  '' 

[)iot  the  most  remote  veins,  but  the  most  inmost,  the  most  difB- 
oult  to  get  at].     Petrarc.  Son.  239  : 

' '  ne  giammai  vidi  valle  aver  si  spessi 
luoghi  da  sospirar  riposti,  e  fidi" 

[not  remote,  hit  secret,  hidden,  out  of  the  public  gangway]. 

Italiam  peteee,  et  terras  tentare  repostas. — Italiam 
PETERE  is  the  theme,  and  terras  tentare  repostas  the  varia- 
tion, Italy  being  the  "terrae  repostae"  or  land  laid  up  in  store 
for  future  tise.  A  thing  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
repostum  and  remotum,  both  put  by  for  future  vise  and 
remote.  To  Aeneas  leaving  Troy,  Italy  was  so ;  but  this  re- 
moteness is  by  no  means  expressed  by  repostas  in  our  text. 
When  it  is  intended  to  express  this  remoteness  some  adjunct  is 
necessary,  as  6.  59  : 


'  tot  maria  intravi,  duce  to,  peiiitnsqnid  i 
Massylum  gentes." 
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371-375. 


LiMixA,  the  adytum,  or  shriue.  Compare  3.  91  :  "  limina  laii- 
rusque  dei,"  where  see  Rem. ;  and  1.  509  :  "  foribus  divae," 
Avhere  also  see  Rem. 

SusPE^'SVM  (vs.  372),  in  siispejise.  Compare  Plin.  Episf.  7.  27 : 
"  licet  etiam  iitramque  in  partem,  ut  soles,  dispvites :  ex  altera 
tamen  fortius,  ne  me  siispcnsum  incertnmque  dimittas,  cum  mihi 
consulendi  causa  fuerit,  ut  dubitare  clesinerem."  It  is  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  balanced  j)osition  of  an  object  which  hangs 
by  its  own  weight,  which  hangs  suspended  (suspensum)  and 
is  swayed  by  the  slightest  impulse  either  forward  or  backward. 
This  and  nothing  else  is  the  moral  suspensus  of  the  Romans, 
as  this  and  nothing  else  is  the  moral  snsjK'nse  of  the  English. 
As  the  two  directions,  the  two  "  airts,"  between  which  the  thing 
physically  suspended  (suspensus)  sways  to  and  fro  are  right 
and  left,  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  so  the  two  directions 
between  which  the  mind  is  morally  suspended  (suspensus)  are 
hope  and  fear,  the  expectation  of  good  and  the  expectation  of 
evil.  Aeneas  is  "  suspensus  "  (in  siispensp)  between  hope  of 
good  and  fear  of  evil ;  he  is  "  suspensus  nit:mtnb,"  being  in  the 
presence  of  a  divine  will  and  pleasure  about  to  announce  to  him 
definitively  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  he  is  "  suspensus 
MULTO  NUMiNE,"  because  (see  below)  the  divine  will  and  plea- 
sure, in  the  presence  of  which  he  feels  himself,  is  of  no  common 
kind,  is  that  of  the  vaticinating  god  par  excellence.  While  in 
this  state  oj  suspense,  the  priest  takes  him  by  the  hand,  l^ads 
him  on,  and  utters  the  oracle.  Nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  action  thus  added  to  tlie  words,  the  action  ro- 
solving  and  putting  an  end  to  the  physical  suspense  of  Aenons, 
to  his  hesitation  to  approach  nearer  to  the  awful  presence,  while 
the  words  put  an  end  to  his  moral  suspense,  his  uncertainty 
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whether  he  was  to  fear  from  the  god  a  oonfirmation  of  the  evil 
with  which  he  had  been  threatened  by  Celaeno  : 

SOLA  NOVUM  BICTUQVE  NEFAS  HARPYIA  CELAEXO 
rHODIGIUM  CANIT  ET  TEISTES  DENUNCIAT  IRAS 
OBSCOENAMQUE  PAMEM, 

or  a  ratification  of  the  encouragement  he  had  received  from 
other  no  less  inspired  sources  to  proceed  fearlessly  in  search  of 
the  promised  land : 

OMNEM  CUKSUM  MlHI  PKOSPERA  DIXIT 
REI.IGIO,  ET  CCINCTI  SUASEllUNT  NUMINE  DIVI 
ITALIAM  PETERE  ET  TERRAS  TEXTAEE  REPOSTAS. 

That  Servius  wholly  misunderstood  the  term  is  proved  not 
indeed  hy  his  gloss  "  sollicitum  et  attentum,"  because,  as  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  already,  Servius's  glosses 
are  seldom  so  correctly  couched  as  accui'ately  to  express  his 
intended  meaning,  and  nothing  is  more  usual  for  liim  than,  in 
common  with  all  illogical  writers,  to  use  the  corollary  instead 
of  the  thesis,  but  by  his  hesitation  between  suspensus  and 
susrENSuivi :  "  si  suspensus,  ijjse  numinis  2)lenus ;  si  suspensum, 
mc  sollicitum  et  attentum.'"  Had  he  understood  the  term,  he  could 
not  but  have  perceived  that  it  was  not  Helenus  the  seer  who 
was  about  to  answer  the  questions  to  clear  up  the  doubts,  but 
the  inquirer  who  had  put  the  questions,  and  was  awaiting  the 
answer,  who  was  "  suspensus."  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger 
ahvays  expressing  themselves  Avith  precision,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  misapprehension  of  the  term,  and  that  they  have 
really  understood  the  suspensum  of  our  text  to  mean  precisely 
as  they  say :  "  perturbatum,  percussum,  turbatum  horrore " 
("  plenum  horroris  nati  ex  efficaoissima  vi  (multo  numine) 
praesentis  dei,"  Finest.) — a  meaning  as  little  warranted  by  the 
etymology  of  the  word  as  b}-  the  iise  made  of  it,"  whether  by 
Yirgil  himself  elsewhere  or  hj  other  writers.  Compare  («), 
:2.  114  : 

"  suspoisi  Eurypylum  scitatum  oracula  Phoebi 
mittimus," 

where  the  same  word  is  applied  to  inquirers,  not  struck  Avith 
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horror,  but  merely  in  suspense  about  the  meaning  of  the  prodigy, 
and  who  are  struck  with  horror  only  when  their  suspense  is 
turned  into  horror  by  the  answer  they  receive  : 

"  vulgi  quae  vox  ut  vcnit  ad  aiires, 
obstupuere  animi,  gcKiliisque  per  ima  oucm-rit 
ossa  tremor.' ' 

So  also  (A),  4.  9  : 

"  quae  me  OTs;je«s«Hi  insomnia  torrent  ? " 

[^not  horrified,  bi(t  in  suspense;  hung  between  hope  and  fear, 
and  therefore  applying  to  her  sister  for  advice],     (c),  2.  728  : 

"  nunc  omnes  terrcnt  nurae,  somis  e.xeilat  omnia 
suspeiisiim  et  pariter  comitique  onerique  timontem" 

[in  suspense,  hung  between  hope  and  fear,  and  consequently 
irresolute  whether  to  go  or  to  stop],     (d),  Claud.  Rcqot.  Proserp. 

3.  260 : 

"  haeret  adhuc  ms2)ensa  Ceres,  et  .singula  clemens 
ceu  nondum  transacta  timet ;  mox  lumina  torquens 
ultro  in  caelicolas  f  iiriato  pectore  feni  " 

(where  the  state  of  suspense  is  contrasted  with  that  of  certainty) . 
(c),  Propert.  4.  1  : 

' '  nulli  cura  f  uit  externos  quaerere  divos 

cum  tremeret  patrio  pendula  turba  sacro  ' ' 

[hanging  on  the  rite,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  cUnoumenf, 
uncertain  whether  it  would  be  favourable  or  unfavourable]. 
And — similar  to  the  last  example — {y),  Aen.  U-  79 :  "pendet- 
que  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore"  [hangs  from  his  lips  ("on  his  lips," 
as  we  say)  awaiting  the  denoiimeiif,  anxious,  and  attending  to 
nothing  else,  and  swayed  by  every  word  he  utters].  The  active 
participle  is  used  in  the  active  phase  of  the  same  sense  by  Sue- 
tonius, Tib.  25 :  "  precantem  senatum,  et  proeumbentem  sibi  ad 
genua,  ambiguis  responsis  et  callida  cunctatione  smpteiulem^' 
[keeping  them  in  suspense,  suspending  them,  between  hope  and 
fear,  between  yea  and  nay].     See  Eemm.  on  2.  114,  and  729  ; 

4.  9. 

NuMiNE  (vs.  372). — "Numen,  maiestas,  vis  manifesta  dei 
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quae  horrorem  ac  reverentiam  facit,"  Heyne.  "  Numine,  dei 
praesentis  maiestate  et  potentia,"  Grossrau.  Than  these  glosses 
there  coald  he  no  hetter  example  of  the  inveterate  confounding 
by  commentators  of  the  distinct  and  independent  attribute 
numen  with  the  distinct  and  independent  attribute  maiestas. 
See  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12.  Aeneas  is  struck  with  no 
horror,  bowed  down  with  no  reverence,  but — led  by  the  hand  by 
the  high  priest  himself  into  the  temple,  and  about  to  hear  from 
the  high  priest's  own  lips  the  "numen"  or  voluntas  of  the 
god — hangs  uncertain  (suspensum")  between  hope  and  fear. 
Still  more  unfortunate,  if  possible,  is  the  commentator's  intensi- 
fication of  '' suspensus  "  by  multum  :  "iam  mxjlto  jcumixe 
snspt'iims  valebit:  multum,  i.e.  vehemcnier,  j;[niiNE  suqjeiixKi^" 
Wagner  (1832).  On  the  contrary,  Aeneas  is  "suspensus," 
merely  "  suspensiis,"  hangs  in  suspense,  on  account  of  the 
"  multum  numen  "  of  the  god,  who  is  no  other  than  Apollo 
himself,  the  vaticinating  god,  "  augur  Apollo,"  "vates  Apollo." 
Compare  the  "multo  munine"  of  Statins,  Theb.  10.  672  : 

"  sic  ait  [deaYii-tus],  et  magna  cunotantis  [Menoecei]  pectora  dextra 
permiilsit  tacite,  seseqiie  in  corde  reliquit. 
fiilminis  hand  citiiis  radiis  afflata  cnpressus 
combibit  infestas  et  stirpe  et  vertice  flammas, 
quam  iuvenis  miiHo  possessus  mimine  pectus 
ci'cxit  sensus,  letiqne  invasit  amorem, ' ' 

where  the  meaning  is  not :  "  his  breast  much  possessed  by  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  goddess,"  but :  "  his  breast  possessed 
by  the  great  will  and  pleasure  of  the  goddess." 

Maioribus  auspiciis  (vss.  374-5). — "Quam  vulgo  homi- 
nibus  contingere  solent ;  sunt  simpliciter  magna,  h.  e.,  mag- 
narum  rerum  et  eventorum  ;  adeoque  magna  fata,"  Heyne. 
No,  no;  there  was  a  difference  in  kind,  certain  auspicia  being 
technically  called  maiora,  and  others  minora.  See  Cicero, 
de  Reptibl.  3.  IJ^  :  "  idemque  Pompilius,  et  aaspinis  mra'oribvs 
inventis,  ad  pristinum  numerum  duos  augures  addidit."  Aid. 
Q-ell.  13.  15  :  "  patriciorum  ampkia  in  duas  sunt  potestates 
divisa ;  marima  sunt  consulmn,  praetorum,  eensorum  .  .  .  reli- 
quorum    magistratuum    minora    sunt    auspicia."      Liv.    4 


o 
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"  ooUuvionem  gentium,  perturbationeiu  auspiciofiiin.  publlcoruiit 
prkatovniiuiitc  afferre,  ue  quid  sinceri,  ne  quid  incontamiuati  sit." 
Valer.  Maxim.  2.  1  :  "  apud  autiquos  non  solum  puhlicc  sed 
etiam  pn-imtim  uihil  gerebatur  nisi  auspieio  prius  sumpto."  As 
there  were  bCtli  great  auspices  and  small  auspices,  so  also  there 
were  great  fates  and  small  fates,  as  Lucan,  6.  604  : 

"  impia  Tiilgatau  lactatur  nomine  famac 

Tliessalis,  ct  fontra  :  '  si  fn/ri  minora  morcrcs, 

lironuni  ciat,  o  iuvenis,  ijuos  \l'11i'S,'  inf[iiit,  'in  actus 

invitos  praebore  dcos.     Concoditur  ai'ti, 

nnam  cum  radiis  presserunt  sidera  mortem, 

inscruisse  moras ;  et,  quamvis  fccerit  omiiis 

s(cUa  scncm,  medics  herbis  abrumpimus  annos, 

At  siinul  a  prima  descendit  origine  mnndi 

lansarum  series,  atque  omnia  fata  laborant : 

^i  quidqiiam  mntare  vclis,  unoqiic  sub  ictu 

s-tat  genus  bumanum,  tunc  Thcssala  turba  falemur, 

plus  fortuna  j^otest.'  " 


a7r-38o. 

QUO  TUTIOR  HOSPITA  LUSTRES 
AEQUOUA  ET  AUSOXIO  POSSIS  COXSIDEKE  POKTU 
EXPEDIAM  DICTIS  PKOHIBEXT  ^vAJI  CETEK.V  PARCAE 
SCIRE  HEUEXUM  FARIQUE  VETAT  SATURNIA  lUNO 


VAB.  LECT. 

[piinct.']  SCIRE  ■  HELEKUM    I'AElftTJJi  IH  Servius  ;    La  C'crda ;    Hej-ne  ; 
JBrunck ;  Wakefield. 

\^l>unet.'\  sciBE  llELENUM  ■  FAKKiUB  III  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670). 

limnct.]  SCIRE  HELENUJi  FARMUE  III  Waguev  (183'i  and  1861);  Ladewi- ; 
llibbeok. 
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Quo  TL'Tioii  HospiTA  LUSTRES  AEQuoRA. — HospiTA,  always  the 
cruel  crux  of  commentators.  "  Vicina,"  says  Servius,  "  nihil 
enim  nobis  hospitio  esse  vicinius  constat,"  than  which  never, 
perhaps,  more  remote,  less-to-be-expected  meaning,  or  more 
remote,  less-to-be-exjDected  justification  of  little-td^be-expected 
meaning,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  word,  at  the  hands  of  any  com- 
mentator. To  this  (no  less  than  to  H«yne's  "maria  naviganti- 
bus  .aerica,  quae  navigantes  tutos  ac  salvos  transmittant,"  and 
to  Voss's  "in  gegensatz  des  imsichern  (' inhospitae')  wegs  um 
Unter-Italien ")  Peerlkamp^-substituting  as  usual  not  only 
his  own  thought,  but  his  own  word,  for  Virgil's — thus  replies  : 
"  HosFiTA  pro  vicina  vix  dici  possunt,  nisi  particula  Heleno 
vicina.  Aen5ae  nullum  ex  omnibus  aequoribus  erat  hospitum. 
Quare  pro  hospita  scribendum  censeo  aspera."  Xext,  and  if 
possible  still  more  opposed  than  Peerlkamp's  both  to  Servius's 
and  Heyne's  comes  the  opinion  of  GTossrau  (adopted  by  Wag- 
ner, 1861)  ^  "  HOSPITA  AEQUORA  sunt  ignota,  fremcle  meere." 
And  last,  the  opinion  expressed  by  myself  ("  Twelve  Years' 
Voyage,"  1853),  and  approved  by  Conington  (1863),  viz.,  that 
however  hospitus  may,  as  placed  beyond  doubt  by  its  opposite 
inhospitus,  sometimes  he  hosjntable  [Heyne's  "  amicus,"  and 
perhaps  Servius's  "vicinus"),  and  at  other. times  "ignotus" 
(Grossrau's,/}r;H(/),  jet  both  those  merely  secondary  and^inci- 
dental  meanings  are  unsuitable  here,  and  no  meaning  suitable 
except  the  strict,  original,  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  viz., 
receiving  as  a  resident  receives  a  stranger  or  traveller — the  ques- 
tion whether  well  or  ill  receives  being  wholly  untouched.  The 
seas  spoken  of,  whether  they  receive  Aeneas  well  or  ill,  are  still 
HOSPITA,  because  they  receive  Aeneas  on  his  passage  to  Italy, 
because  Aeneas  during  his  passage  to  Italy  stands  to  those  seas 
in  the  relation  of  hospes  {guest),  as  Propert.  3.  21.  17  : 

' '  ergo  ego  niuic  rudis  Adriaci  vehar  aequoris  hospes, 
cogar  et  midisonos  nunc  prece  adire  deos  ?'' 

and  those  seas  to  Aeneas  in  the  relation  of  hospes  {host),  as 
Stat.  Sik.  6.  1.  ,?Jr2  .- 

.     .     ' '  Vehit  ille  [Charon]  merentes 
protenuS)  cl  manes  placidos  locat  hospite  [friendly]  rijia," 
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-and  Stat.  Theh.  9.  228  : 

"  stupct  kospila  belli 
mulii  riros,  cliirai|iic  aniiorum  iiiccntUlm-  umbra  ' ' 

[the  water  which  stands  to  the  war  in  the  relation  of  host]. 
Compare  also  (c#),  Aen.  J.  539  :  "helium,  o  terra  JiospUa,  por- 
tas"  ["  0  host-land  {I.e.,  hostel  land),  thou  bringest  war"]. 
fl»),  Ovid,  Trht.  k.  !+.  55  : 

"  frigida  me  cohibont  Eiixini  liltora  I'onti, 

dictiis  ab  antiqiiis  Axemis  illo  fiiit ; 
nam  ]iec[ue  iactantur  moderatis  aoqiiora  veiitit!, 

nee  placidos  povtus  hospitn  navis  habet. 
sunt  circa  gentcs  quae  praodam  sanguine  quaerunt, 

nee  minus  infida  terra  timctur  aqua ' ' 

[guest-ship,  ship  which  stands  to  the  sea  in  the  relation  of 
guest].     (<•),  Sil.  13.  277  : 

"  aedibus  in  mediis  eonsurgens  ilice  jnnlta 
extniitur  rogus,  /wsjiltiiiiii  conmumo  pcremptis  '' 

[common  receptacle],     (cl),  Dante,  Pitr(/.  6.  76  : 

"  alii,  ser^'a  Italia,  di  doloro  oslcllo!" 

(c),  Coleridge  : 

"  I  thought  of  times  Ayhon  pain  -would  bo  thy  i//icsl, 
lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality, 
and  gi'ief ,  uneasy  lover,  never  rest 

imless  he  sate  within  the  touch  of  theo." 

And,  {^),  the  recent  application  in  helminthology  of  the 
term  host  [hospite,  hospte,  hoste,  host)  to  the  person  in  whom 
that  very  unwelcome  and  troublesome  guest,  the  taenia,  is 
lodged. 

CoNsiDEKE  roRTu. — CoN-siUEKE,  not  merely  with  Voss 
"  ruhen,"  but  settle  finally  and  completelij .  Compare  Val.  Flacc. 
1.4  (of  the  Argo) :  "flammifero  tandem  consedit  Olympo." 

Prohibej«'t  nam  cetera  parcae  scire  helenum,  earique 
VETAT  SATURNIA  iTjxo. — "  Quomodo  VETAT  lUNO  dicerc  si  fata 
SCIRE   PROHiBENT,   nuUus   enim  vetatur  loqui   quod  nescit  i^ " 
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says  Servius,  and,  anxious  to  defend  his  author  against  the 
charge  of  absurdity^  informs  us  that  it  is  not  Helenus  but 
Aeneas  whom  the  fates  prohibent  scire,  and  that  the  comma 
should  therefore  be  placed  not  after  but  before  hele>uji,  so  as 
completely  to  separate  that  word  from  scire  and  throw  it  to 
farique  aetat — an  ingenious  evasion,  but  in  so  bad  taste,  so 
entirely  destructive  both  of  the  cadence  and  symmetry  of  the 
verse,  as  to  be  no  less  generally  than  deservedly  rejected  by 
editors.  Wagner,  with  more  prudence  than  Servius,  leaves  the 
pausation,  and  with  the  pausation  the  cadence  and  symmetry 
of  the  verse,  as  he  found  it;  but  no  less  unwilling  than  Servius 
that  a  veto  should  be  put  on  Helenus's  disclosing  a  secret 
which  Helenus  himself  does  not  know,  insists  that  it  is  not  on 
Helenus  but  on  the  Parcae  themselves  the  veto  is  put :  "  vetat 
Parcas  ea  fari  Heleno"  (1861) ;  and  so  with  an  ingenuity 
second  only  to  Servius's  relieves  his  author  of  his  embarrass- 
ment at  the  cost  of  the  Parcae  'wlioiii — represented  not  only 
by  all  Greek  and  Poman  writers  but  uniformly  by  his  author 
himself  elsewhere  as  the  supreme  arbiters  of  affairs  [Claud. 
Eaj)t.  P)'os.  3.  1^10  (Ceres  complaining)  : 

.     "  sic  mmiina  fatis 
volviiuur,  et  uullo  Lachesis  discrimine  sacvit." 

Am.  1.  22:  "si  qua  fata  sinant."  Aen.  1.  26:  "sic  volvere 
Parcas."     Aen.  5.  798  (Yenus  to  Neptuno)  : 

"  si  conoessa  pcto,  si  daut  ea  moeuia  Parcae." 

Aen.  12.  lli.7  (Juno  herself  to  Juturna)  : 

"  qua  visa  est  Fortuna  pati  Paroaeq^ue  sinebaut 
cedere  res  Latio,  Turniim  et  tua  moenia  texi "  ] 

and  as  such  regarded  with  reverential  awe  not  by  Juno  alone 
but  all  the  deities  of  heaven — lie  taKes  upon  him  to  .repre- 
sent as  Juno's  most  obedient  humble  servants,  and  so  subverts 
and  overturns  from  its  foundation  not  alone  the  whole  theolo- 
gical structure  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  whole  system  of  Greek 
and  Soman  theology. 
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How,  then,  in  what  other  way,  is  the  ^Datent  incongruity  to 
be  got  rid  of  ?  I  reply,  by  paying  less  attention  to  the  gram- 
mar— to  concord,  government,  and  connecting  particles — and 
more  attention  to  the  sense  required  and  made  necessary  by  the 
context.  The  verbal  form,  indeed,  is:  the  fates  forbid  to  know, 
niid  Jmio,  to  tell ;  but  is  this  verbal  form  to  be  taken  ad  lltcram  ? 
Is  the  meaning  which  suggests  itself  to  the  parsing  schoolboy 
the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  author  before  he  begins  to 
construct  his  sentence  ?  his  sentence,  do  I  say  ?  nay — ten  times 
more  difficult  to  construct  than  any  mere  sentence — his  verse. 
The  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  before  he  begins  his 
construction,  is :  /  donH  linoio  and  can't  tell  [neither  knoiv  nor  can 
make  known j  (Ovid,  Met.  13.  671  : 

.     "nee  qua  ratioue  figiiram 
perdiderint  potui  scire,  aut  nunc  dicere  possim." 

Liv.  Praef. :  "  nee  satis  scio ;  nee,  si  sciam,  dicere  ausim." 
Aesch.  Agam.  2Ji.7  (ed.  Davies),  Chorus  speaking: 

Ta  5'  evSev  ovr   etSov  qvt   epveiru. 

["  I  neither  saw  what  ensued  nor  relate  "]),  but  language  so 
plain,  so  little  ornamented,  had  been  ill  calculated  to  inspire 
respect  either  for  the  vates  or  the  god.  In  order  to  impress  with 
sufficient  awe  either  Aeneas  or  the  reader,  the  simple  thought 
don't  know,  can't  tell,  must  be  amplified  so  as  to  fill  more  clauses 
than  one,  at  the  very  least  two  clauses,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  actor,  verb  of  action,  and  object;  or,  if  separate  object  be  not 
possible,  share  at  least  of  object  common  to  both.  First  and 
foremost  of  all  actors  are  the  supreme,  unchangeable,  everlast- 
ing fioipai,  but  the  fioipai  never  act  immediately  and  directly, 
always  through  an  instrument;  and  what  higher  instrument 
than  the  queen  of  heaven  herself  ?  The  fj.oipai,  therefore,  are 
the  actors  in  the  first  clause,  and  their  instrvmient  or  agent, 
royal  Juno,  the  actor  in  the  second ;  the  actions  of  both  (prohi- 
BENT,  VET  at)  being  identical  (see  below),  and  the  objects  of  the 
actions  of  both  (scike,  fari),  if  not  absolutely  identical,  at  least 
as  nearly  identical  as   versification  and  poetry  (whicli  has  a 

HEXEY,  AEXEli)Ex\,  VOL.  II.  ^0 
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horror  of  identity,  and  even  of  monotony)  allow  (see  below) ; 
and  130,  precisely,  Horn.  II.  18.  117  : 

QnSe  yap  ovSe  ^lt)  HpaK\rios  tpvye  Kfjpa 

aWa  e  /J-oip'  eSa^cto'o'e  Kai  apyjiXeus  x^Xos  Hp7]s' 

Fate  and  angry  Juno,  as,  in  our  test,  the  Parcae  and  (angry) 
Juno. 

If  this  diving  into  the  secret  heart  of  the  poet  has  not  been 
entii'ely  unsuccessful  and  in  vain,  the  second  clause  farique 
VETAT  SATURNiA  lUNO  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the 

first,  PROHIBENT  CETERA  PARCAE   SCIRE  HELENUM,  and    RS   little 

meaning  that  Juno  forbids  Helenus  to  tell  the  secret  wliich  he 
himself  does  not  know  as  "  subiectisque  urere  flammis  "  (2. 37) 
means  that  Oapys  exhorts  the  Trojans  to  burn  the  wooden  horse 
besides  throwing  it  into  the  sea ;  or  as  "  primaque  oriens  erepta 
iuventa  est  "  (7.  51)  means  that  the  male  offspring  of  Latinus, 
just  declared  to  have  been  none  at  all  ("nulla  fuit"),  died 
young ;  or  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse  "  filius  pro- 
lesque  virilis"  means  both  a  son  and  male  offspring,  i.e.,  male 
offspring  besides  a  son.  Compare,  («),  fm-ther  on  in  this  very 
address  of  Helenus : 

FATA  VIAM  IXVENIEXT  ADEMTQVE  VOCATfS  Al'OLLO, 

where  Apollo  is  the  instrument  or  agent,  at  least  the  interj)reter, 
of  the  fates,  as  here  Juno.     Also,  (1»),  8.  333  : 

"  me  pulsum  jjatria  pclagique  extrema  sequeutciu 
l-'ortmia  omnipotcns  et  ineluctabile /af«m 
his  posucre  locis,  matrisque  egere  tremcnda 
Cai-mentis  nymphae  monita  et  dens  auotor  Apollo,'" 

where  not  only  "  fatum"  but  even  "  Fortuna  "  lias  its  agents 
and  interpreters,  one  of  whom  is  the  same  Apollo.'    (e),  1.  301 : 

"  hacc  ait,  et  Mala  ffmitiim  demittit  ab  alto, 
ut  tcn-ac,  ntque  novae  pateant  Carthagims  arcea 
liospitio  Teucris,  nefxti  nescia  Dido 
fiiiibiis  arcei'ct," 
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wliere  Jupiter  himself,  having  declared  the  fates — 

.     .     .     ' '  fabor  euiiii,  quaudo  haec  te  ciira  remordel, 
lougius,  ut  vo\\cns,  fatonim  arcana  movelio" — 

and  so  become  himself  their  primary  instrument  or  agent,  sends 
down  his  under-agent.  Mercury,  from  heaven  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  more  immediately  and  effectually  carrying  out  their 
decree.     («l),  8.  498  : 

.     .  "  rctinet  lougaevus  hariispvx, 

fiild  (^aliens  :   '  0  Maooniae  deleota  iuvcutus, 

iiulli  fas  Italo  taiitam  suHungero  gontem  ; 
cxtemos  optate  duces.  .  ... 

.     Turn  Etrusca  rcsedit 
hoc  acies  canipo,  monitis  extemta  divum,'  " 

where  the  aged  "hamspex"  announces  the  prohibition  of  the 
fates  which  has  been  communicated  to  him  by  some  god  not 
particularized,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Helenus  annoimces  the 
prohibition  of  the  fates,  conveyed  to  him  by  Juno,     (e),  6.  713  : 

"  animae,  quibus  altera,  f (do 
corpora  dcbentur,  Lcthaei  ad  fluminis  undam 
secures  latices  ct  longa  obliria  potant. 


has  oiiiu.es  ubi  mille  rotam  volverc  per  amios, 
Lethaeum  ad  fluvium  dcus  evocat  agmine  magno  ; 
scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisaut 
rursus,  et  incipiaut  in  corpora  velle  reverti," 

where  again  the  decreeing  fate  and  ministering  god,  no  doubt 
Mercury.     (^),  2.  121  : 

.     .     .     "  cui_/«i«  parent,  quem  poscat  ^^o/fo," 

where  again  the  decreeing  fates  and  the  instrumental,  execut- 
ing god.     (ar),  4.  438  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  nullis  ille  movetur 
fletibiis,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit. 
fata  obstant,  placidasquc  ^iri  dcus  obsti-uit  aures," 

again  the  will  of  the  fates,  and  a  god  giving  effect  to  that  will, 
the  god  being,  no  doubt,  the  same  whom  we  have  seen  (1.  301) 

30* 
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giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  same  supreme,  impassive,  inex- 
orable, irresponsible  authority.     {It),  7.  81 : 

"  at  rex  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  Fnun'i, 
fatidici  genitoris,  adit,  lucosque  sub  alta 
consulit  Albunea," 

again  the  ordinary  fates,  and  the  expoimding,  ministering  god. 

(«),  7.  110  : 

.     .     .     "  sic /(yjite)' ille  monebat. 


,  continuo  ;  sahrefatis  mihi  debita  tellus,  , 

.     .     .  .     genitor  miH  talia  (namque 

nunc  repeto)  Anchises/«ior«m  arcana  reliqtiit,'' 

again  the  ordinary  fates,  and  ministering  god.     {J),  9.  133  : 

.    .     ' '  nil  me  fatalia  terrent, 
si  qua  Phryges  prae  se  iactant  rcsponsa  clear tmi" 

again  the    ordinary   fates,   and  the   answering,   interpreting, 
announcing  gods,     (k),  10.  67  : 

' '  Italian!  fatis  petiit  auctoribus  ;  esto  : 
Cassandrae  impulsus  furiis.     Num  linquere  castra 
bortati  sumus,  aut  vitam  committere  ventis  ^ 


quis  deus  in  fraudem,  quae  dura  potentia  nostri 
egit?  iibi  hie  Iimo,  demissave  nubibus  Iris  V 

"  By  the  authority  of  the  fates  he  sought  Italy  ?  Aye,  but  who 
was  the  expounder  to  him  of  the  fates'  will  ?  Mad  Cassandi'ii, 
forsooth  !  Where  is  the  god  by  whom  the  fates  declared  them- 
selves 'i  Was  it  I  they  sent  to  him,  or  did  I  send  Iris  ?  The 
fates  don't  announce  themselves  except  through  a  medium. 
Here  there  was  none,  unless  you  call  mad  Cassandra  a  medium." 
(I),  3.  337  : 

"  scd  tibi  qui  ciirsum  vcnil,  quae /<«<'(  dedcre, 
aut  quisnam  ignarum  nostris  dem  appuUt  oris ':" 

where  we  have  not  only  the  ordinary  fates  and  the  minister- 
ing or  instrumental  god,  but  even  the  subministering  winds. 
(m),  0.  375  :■ 

SIC  FATA  DEUM  HEX 
SOUTlTUl;,  YOLVITQVK  VICES,  IS  YEKTIT0R  OllUO, 
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wtere  this  same  Ilelenus,  just  before  he  presents  us  in  our  text 
with  Juno  putting  into  operation  the  decree  of  the  fates  in  tlie 
particular  instance  before  us,  has  already  presented  us  with 
Jupiter  himself  arranging,  distributing,  and  disposing  of  the 
decrees  of  this  mysterious,  irresponsible,  invisible,  unapproach- 
able, self-constituted,  court  of  courts,  sole  source  of  all  law  and 
equity,  all  right  and  wrong,  all  revolutions  no  less  than  all 
constitutions,  all  power  whether  human  or  divine,  yet  in  itself 
and  of  itself,  and  without  an  agent,  absolutely  helpless  and 
unable  to  effect  any  thing,  an  empty  0  without  head,  heart, 
feet  or  hands,     (n),  4.  340  : 

"  me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  duoere  vitam. 
aiispiciis,  ct  sponte  mea  componere  curas, 
ui'bem  Troianam  primum  dulcesque  meorum 
relic['iiias  colerem,  Priami  tecta  alta  manercnt, 
et  recicliva  manu  posiiissem  Pci'gama  victis. 
sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Grynaeus  ApoNn, 
Italiam  L5-ciae  iussere  capessere  sortes," 

where  we  have  again  the  ordaining  "  fata,"  and  Apollo  and  his 
Lyeian  "sortes"  carrying  out  the  ordinances,     (o),  4.  651 : 

"  dulces  exuviae,  ium  fata  deusque  sinebant," 

the  fates  who  had  ordained,  and  the  god  who  had  made  known 
and  carried  into  effect  their  ordinances.     (i>),  6.  45  : 

' '  ventum  erat  ad  limen,  quum  virgo  '  posoere  fata 
tempus,'  ait;  'dens,  ecce,  deux,'  " 

the  fates  {i.fi.,  the  ordinances  of  the  ixotpai),  and  the  god  who  is 
to  reveal  them,     [q),  6.  69  : 

' '  turn  Phoebo  ct  Triviae  solido  de  marmore  templa 
instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  Pboebi. 
te  quoque  magna  manent  regnis  penetralia  nostris. 
hie  ego  aamque  tuas  sortes,  arcanaque  fata 
dicta  meae  genti,  ponam,  lectosque  saerabo, 
n/ma,  viros," 

temple  in  which  shall  be  deposited,  and  vates  who  shall  explain 
the  ordinances  of  the  /xotpai  concerning  the  house  of-  Aeneas. 
(ir),  6.  870  : 
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' '  ostenclent  terns  hiinc  tantum  fata,  iiec[iie  iJtra 
esse  sinent.     Nimium  vobis  Eomana  propago 
visa  potens,  siipcri,  propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent," 

again  the  fates  and  the  gods,  the  former  to  ordain,  the  latter  to 
execute.     (*),  7.  254  : 

.     "  veteris  Faiini,  volvit  sub  pectore  soi-tem  : 
liiinc  iWwmf atis  externa  ab  secTe  profectum 
portendi  generiim     .     .  .  ... 

est  mibi  nata  viro  gentis  quani  iungere  nostrao 
non  patrio  ex  adyto  sortcs,  non  plurima  caelu 
monstra  simmt  .  

.     .  .     hunc  iUum  poscere  fata 

ct  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat,  opto," 

ordinances  of  the  fates,  declared  out  of  the  "  adytum"  of  Fau- 
nus  hy  "sortes,"  out  of  heaven  hy  prodigies,     it),  8.  398  : 

"  nee  j^ater  omnipotens  Troiam  npcfata  vetabant 
stare,  dccemque  alios  Prianium  superesse  per  annos," 

again  the  ordaining  fates,  their  minister,  the — how  ill-named! — 
father  omnipotent,     (le),  10.  417  : 

'■^  fata  canens  silvis  genitor  celarat  Halaesum  ; 
ut  senior  leto  canentia  luniina  solvit, 
inieoere  mannm  Farcae,  telisque  sacrarunt 
Evandri." 

The  father  of  Halaesus,  having  learned  that  it  was  the  ordinance 
of  the  fates  that  his  son  should  perish  in  the  war,  takes  the  pre- 
caution to  hide  him.  But  the  ordinance  of  tKe  fates  is  never  to  be 
evaded ;  so,  no  sooner  has  the  father  died,  and  the  son  come  out 
of  his  place  of  concealment,  than  ,the  fates  pounce  on  him  and 
devote  him  to  the  weapons  of  Evander — "  iniecere  manum " 
being  as  little  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  signifying  that  the 
fates  actually  laid  hands  on  him  themselves,  and  not  through  a 
medium  or  instrument,  as-  "  telisque  sacrarunt  Evandri "  is  to 
be  taken  literally,  or  as  signifying  "devoted  him,"  or  as  "telis 
Evandri"  is  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  signifying  weapons  of 
Evander,  and  not  weapons  of  Pallas,     (r),  8.  511  : 

.     .     .     ' '  tu  cuius  et  annis 
et  generifafa  Indulgent,  quern  nitmina  poscunt," 
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whose  age  and  lineage  the  fates  favour,  and  whom  the  gods, 
ministers  and  interpreters  of  the  fates,  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  fates,  declare  to  be  the  chosen  man.     (fv),  7.  572 : 

' '  at  vos,  0  superi,  ot  diyum  tu  maxime  rector 
Iiipiter,  Arcadii,  quaeso,  misorcscite  regis, 
et  patrias  aiulite  preces  :  si  iiiiiiiina  vestra 
incoliimem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant," 

where  the  g'odj<D,  with  Jupiter  at  their  head,  being  of  an  exorable 
nature,  and  having  as  executive  of  the  fates  much  in  their  power 
(comp.  3.  .37-j  :  sic  f.vta  deum  hex  soktitur,  volvitque  vices), 
are  prayed  to  and  implored ;  the  fates,  who  are  inexorable  and 
immutable,  and  to  pray  to  whom  had  been  a  mere  waste  of 
breath,  are  not  addressed  at  all,  only  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person,     {ac),  9.  94  : 

"  0  gciiefrix,  qiwfata  voeas  ?  aut  quid  petis  istis  ? 
mortaline  manii  far-tae  immortale  oarinae 
fas  habeant,  ccrtusqiic  incerta  pericula  histret 
Aeneas  ?  ciii  tanta  deo  pormissa  potestas  ?  " 

"  You  ask  me  in  my  capacity  of  agent  and  minister  of  the  fates, 
to  exercise  an  undue,  unallowable  influence  on  their  decrees; 
'  decrees  to  be  carried  out  not,  perhaps,  to  the  very  letter,  but  at 
least  in  their  spirit.  The  nature  of  things  as  decreed  by  the 
fates  is  not  to  be  changed  by  me  or  any  other  god,  minister  of 
the  fates,  only  to  be  modified  in  unessential  particulars,  i.  e., 
adapted  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance."  (fj),  9. 133  :  "  nil  me 
fntalia  torrent  .  .  .  responsa  deoniin,'"  the  answers  or  oracles  of 
the  gods  revealing  (as  this  of  Helenus's  in  the  temple  of  Apollo) 
the  will  of  the  fates.     («),  10.  34 : 

' '  cur  nunc  tim  quisquam 
vertere  hmsa  potest  ?  aut  cur  nova  condere/frf»," 

"  reverse  your  commands,  and  so,  your  commands  being  but  the 
expression  or  enunciation  of  the  fates,  make  new  fates."  ('*'), 
10.112: 

"  rex  Iiipitcr  omnibus  idem. 
fi'ln  viam  invcnicnt." 

"  The  fates  shall  have  it  all  their  own  way."    In  seeing  their  de- 
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crees  oarried  out,  I  will  not  exercise  any  of  that  influence  wHch 
as  their  minister  I  am  priYileged  to  exercise."     (I»^),  10.  436  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ipsos  ooncurrere  passus 
hand  tamen  inter  se  mar/ni  regnator  Olympi. 
iiiox  illos  sua  fata  manent  maiore  suh  hoste." 

The  ruler  of  Olympus  did  not  allow  them  to  meet  because  as 
chief  minister  of  the  fates  he  knew  it  was  appointed  that  each 
should  die  by  a  greater  hand,     (c^),  10.  464  : 

"  aiidiit  All-ides  invenem,  magiiximque  sub  imo 

corde  premit  geraitum,  laciymasqne  effiundit  inanes. 
turn  r/enitor  natiim  dictis  affatiir  amicis  : 
'  Stat  sua  cuiqiie  dies  ;  breve  et  in-eparabile  tempiis 
omnibus  est  vitae  ;  sed  famam  extendere  factis, 
hoc  rirtutis  opus.     Troiae  sub  nioenibus  altis 
tot  nati  cecidere  deum ;  quin  occidit  una 
Sarpedon,  mea  progenies.     Etiam  sua  Turnum 
fata  Tocant,  metasque  dati  pervenit  ad  aevi,'  " 

where  we  have  again  the  despotic,  commanding,  inexorable  fates, 
and  the  two  gods  their  ministers  powerless  to  add  a  single  day, 
the  one  to  the  life  of  the  only  son  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  other  to  the  life  of  his  own  son:  an 
omnipotence  of  the  fates  and  a  good-for-nothingness  of  the 
gods  returned  to  and  treated  of  not  only  with  more  power  and 
more  pathos,  but  with  more  truth,  in  the  episode  of  Marcellus 
in  the  sixth  book.  The  question  whence  our  author  drew  the 
lore,  whether  from  Homer  (more  especially  11.  16.  Jj.33,  Jupiter 
speaking  : 

CD  ^01  ^yuv  0T€  fj.01  2apir7j5oj/a,  tpiKrarov  ap^puy, 
^oip   viro  TlaTpoK\Qio  MevoinaSao  dafirjvaL), 

or  from  Lucretius,  or  from  Augustus  and  his  courtiers,  or  from 
all  these  sources  together,  let  us  leave  where  we  found  it,  viz., 
among  the  non  liquets.     {fP),  10.  740  : 

.     .     .     "  '  te  qiioque/ffte 
prospectant  paria,  atque  eadem  mox  arva  tenebis.' 
ad  quern  subridcns  mixta  Mezentius  ira : 
'  nunc  morere.  ast  de  me  tlinim  pater  atqiie  hominum  rex 
viderit.'  " 
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"  I  leave  my  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  great  executor  of  the 
decrees  of  the  fates."     [e'),  12.  676  : 

"  iam  iam/fflto,  soror,  sxiperant ;  absiste  moravi : 
quo  dens  et  quo  diu'a  vocat  Fortima  sequamur," 

where  again  the  fates  (and  therefore  Fortuna,  the  good  or  bad 
luck  or  fortune  ordained  by  the  fates),  and  the  ministering  god. 

{J-%  12.  725  : 

' '  Iitpiter  ipse  duas  aequato  examine  lanoes 
sustinet,  etfata  imponit  diversa  duorum : 
quern  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat  pondere  lotum." 

Again  the  same  ordaining,  legislating  court,  and  Jupiter,  weigh- 
ing its  decrees  respecting  the  two  contending  rivals,  in  order  to 
see  which  of  the  two  it  was  his  duty,  as  its  first  minister,  to 
favour,     iff'),  5.  706  : 

, .     .     .     "  vel  quae  portenderet  ira 
magna  cleiim,  vel  quae  fatonim  posoeret  ordo." 

The  gods,  although  ministers  and  executors  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  fates,  might  act — as  what  ministers  of  any  authority 
may  not? — within  certain' limits,  according  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  impulses ;  such  liberty  of  action  being  inseparable 
from  the  very  notion  not  merely  of  a  god  but  of  a  being 
subject  to  feeling  and  impulse,  and  not  a  mere  puppet,     {h^), 

4.  223 : 

"  vade  age,  nate,  voea  zephyros  et  labere  pennis, 
Dardaniumque  ducem  Tyria  Carthagine  qui  nunc 
exspectat,  fatisque  datas  non  respicit  urbes, 
alloquere,  et  celeres  defer  mea  [ib«;js]  dicta  per  auras." 

Again  the  appointing,  ordaining  fates,  and  Jupiter  their  chief 
minister  employing  his  sub-agent  Mercury  to  carry  their  com- 
mands into  effect.     (*"),  5.  784  : 

"  nee  lovis  imperio/a^jsque  infracta  quiescit," 

keeps  quiet,  having  her  spirit  broken  by  the  overruling  of  Jove, 
prime  agent  of  the  fates,     (j'^),  6.  65  : 

.     .     .     "  tuque,  0  sauctissima  «)«^t'», 
praescia  venturi,  da,  non  indebita  posco 
regna  meisfatis,  Latio  cousidere  Teucros," 
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again  the  ordaining  fates,  and  the  foreseeing,  foretelling,  and 
thereby  ministering  prophetess.    (&'),  12.  794  (Jupiter  to  Juno) : 

' '  indigetem  Aenean  scis  ipsa,  et  scire  f  ateris, 
cToberi  cuelo,  fatisqne  ad  sidera  tolli," 

again  the  ordaining  fates  and  ministering  god.     (#-),  5.  796  : 

.     ' '  oro  liceat  dare  tuta  per  undas 
vela  tibi  [Xejiti/no']  ;  liceat  Laurentem  attingere  Tybrim ; 
si  concessa  peto,  si  dant  ea  moenia  Fcireac." 

And,  finally  («*=),  Hor.  Ocl.  h-  9..  37: 

"  quo  niiil  mains  meliusve  terns 
fntri  donavere  bonique  diri," 

the  fates,  through  their  ministers  the  gods. 

Scire,  faei. — In  the  ultimate  analysis  one  and  the  same 
thing,  exactly  as  in  English  we  say  indifferently  :  "I  don't 
know"  and  "Ican'tteU." 

Prohibext  and  vetat  in  the  ultimate  analysis  mean  alike, 
and  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  verse  might,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, have  occupied  each  the  position  of  the  other.  Have  we  not 
elsewhere,  even  in  Virgil  himself  and  without  going  beyond  the 
sacred  precincts,  both  cUi  proMbentes  (3.  265)  and/afo  vetantia 
(1.  43  ;  8.  398)  ?  nay,  have  we  not  elsewhere  in  Yirgil  himself, 
and  without  going  beyond  the  sacred  precincts,  jyrohihere  and 
rctare  actually  convertible  with  each  other  (1.  544  : 

' '  hospitio  prohibemur  arensie, 
bella  cient  primaque  vet  ant  cousistere  terra"), 

and  that,  too,  in  a  passage  formed  so  entirely  on  the  model  of 
oiu'  text  as  not  merely  to  consist  of  ten  words  answering  to  the 
eleven  of  our  text,  but  often  ■^ords  so  placed  as  to  occupy,  hke 
the  eleven  of  our  text,  the  latter  half  of  one  verse  and  the  whole 
of  the  next,  and  so  arranged  as  to  present  to  the  ear,  with  onty 
one  single  exception,  viz.  (in  the  half  verse)  the  same  alternate 
succession  of  dactyl  and  spondee,  and  in  the  whole  verse  even 
the  same  caesnrae  ?  Compare  Liv.  30.  31 :  "  vim  Fortunae  rc- 
piito,  et  omnia  quaeounque  agimus  subiecta  esse  mille  casibus 
scio,"  where  the  second  clause  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  senti- 
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ment  expressed  in  the  first,  adds  no  particle  whatever  to  the 
sense;  and  where  in  point  of  elegance  "scio"'  (the  very  scire 
of  our  text)  is  but  an  encumbrance,  and  were  better  absent 
altogether,  thus :  "  vim  Fortunae  reputo,  et  omnia  quaecunque 
agimus  subiecta  esse  mille  casibus,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  scirk, 
necessary  only  for  the  measure,  had  better,  so  far  as  the  sense 
goes,  have  been  absent,  thus  :  nam  cetera  f  vri  HELENu:\r  pro- 

IIIBENT  PARCAE  et  SATURNIA  lUNO. 

Parcae,  saturxia  itjxo. — In  the  ultimate  analysis,  not  two 
different  actors,  but  one,  exactly  as  Sil.  1.  137 ; 

,  .  .  ' '  vcnientia  fata 
scire  ultra  vctuit  Tiino,  Jibracqiic  repente 
ronticucre," 

where  the  "  fibrae  "  are  the  mere  instrument  of  Juno,  as  in  our 
text  Juno  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  Parcae.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  fates  prohibit  that  a  repeating,  confirm- 
ing, emphasizing  formula  is  used ;  a  double  formula,  not  very 
dissimilar,  is  used  with  a  similar  effect  even  in  cases  in  which 
they  consent,  as  5.  798  : 

"  si  concessa  peto,  si  dent  ea  moenia  Parcae." 

Having  thus  laid  before  my  reader  as  fairly  as  I  could  the  al- 
ternatives— irrational  meaning  correctly  expressed,  and  rational 
meaning  expressed  incorrectly  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect 
and  to  meet  the  exigencies  t)f  the  verse — I  leave  him  to  choose 
for  himself ;  leave  him,  too,  to  pity  the  poet,  with  one  propor- 
tion of  heaven's  blessed  rain  should  his  choice  agree  with  mine, 
with  two,  should  it  not.  What  ?  not  content  to  let  me  go  yet  ? 
Oh !  I  understand.  You  want  to  know  the  reason  of  this  re- 
ticence of  Juno  and  the  Parcae,  why  they  allow  Helenus  to  tell 
only  the  paxjca,  and  keep  concealed  the  vast  cetera  till  Cumae. 
Well,  though  I  do  not  pretend  that  either  the  Parcae  or  Juno 
have  let  me  into  the  secret  one  bit  more  than  they  let  Helenus 
and  Aeneas,  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  subject  which 
you  are  perfectly  welcome  to.  The  pauca  could  not  be  deferred. 
Aeneas  and  his  companions,  albeit  heroes,  nay,  mainly  because 
heroes,  and  therefore  of  exquisite  sensibility  in  respect  of  every 
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phenomenon  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  circumscribed  phy- 
sical knowledge,  had  been  terrified  almost  out  of  their  very 
wits  by  the  Harpies,  and  could  only  recover  equanimity  by  a 
counter  demonstration  of  heaven  in  their  favour.  Buthrotus 
was  the  first  place  at  which  they  arrived  from  the  Strophades, 
and  the  old  family  soothsayer  is  conveniently  on  the  spot,  and 
exercising  as  of  old  his  vocation.  He  reassures  them ;  the  city 
they  were  in  search  of,  the  Sion  of  their  aspirations,  though 
still  far  off,  is  before  them,  and  though  they  shall  have  to  eat 
their  very  tables,  they  need  not  despair,  a  way  mil  be  found  of 
managing  even  that,  and  they  may  rely  upon  it,  his  god  will 
not  desert  them : 

TATA  VIAM  INVENIENT,  ADERITftUE  VOCATVS  APOLLO. 

This  is  one  part,  which  could  not  be  deferred,  of  the  pauca  ;  the 
other  part,  no  less  pressing,  and  as  little'  to  be  put  off  until 
Gumae,  is  instruction  as  to  the  route  from  Buthrotus,  not  alone 
to  the  terra  incognita  of  their  hopes,  but  to  the  remotest  fate- 
appointed  shore  of  that  terra  incognita.  Now  on  the  one  hand 
there  were  no  marine  charts  in  those  days,  and  on  the  other 
hand  gods  no  longer  guided  in  person  ;  for  although  his  mother 
Yenus  had,  not  very  long  previously,  taken  Aeneas  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  safe  through  fire  and  sword  for  the  length  of  a 
street  or  two  in  Troy,  gods  had  so  long  ceased  to  subject  them- 
selves to  personal  trouble  and  inconvenience,  not  to  say  danger, 
even  for  the  most  favom'ed  mortals,  that  all  enlistment  of  one  of 
them  in  the  service  of  Aeneas,  similar  to  that  of  Minerva,  in  the 
service  of  Telemaehus — still  more,  all  engagement  of  one  of  them 
for  a  journey  not  unlikely  to  last  for  years — was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Worse  still,  Aeneas  had  not  even  had  the  thoughtfulness 
of  Jason,  had  not  so  much  as  brought  with  him  from  Ti'oy  a 
special  soothsayer  for  himself ;  and,  the  days  of  vocal  ships  hav- 
ing passed  by,  no  less  than  those  of  valet  gods,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  terror  chance  should  throw  in  his  way.  No  luck, 
therefore,  could  be  greater,  no  salvation  more  unexpected,  than 
that  of  falling  in  with  the  old,  familiar,  tried  j)rophet,  just  at 
the  moment  he  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  the  only  world 
of  which  he  knew  anything,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
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into  the  vast  unknown.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  pauca,  how- 
eyer  jxiucci,  of  a  prophet,  more  seasonable,  more  indispensaljle. 
Nevertheless,  they  should  still  be  pauca.  On  the  one  hand, 
Aeneas's  memory  should  not  be  burthened  with  information 
of  no  use  till  after  Ouniae,  and  on  the  other  hand,  neither  was 
Buthrotus  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  nor  Helenus  a  prophet 
of  so  high  caste,  as  to  be  allowed,  like  a  second  Patmos  and  a 
second  John,  to  monopolize  the  divine  revelations;  a  fair  share 
should  be  kept  for  Cumae  and  the  Sibyl,  the  Euboean  cave  should 
have  wherewith  to  bellow  through  its  hundred  doors.  To  the 
Euboean  cave  and  the  Sibyl,  therefore,  Helenus  refers  the 
inquirer  for  the  cetera  which  he  himself  was  not  allowed  to 
tell  or  even  so  much  as  to  know.  Not  even,  however,  in  the 
Euboean  cave  or  from  the  Sibyl's  mouth  is  the  whole  of  the 
so  much  desired  cetera  to  be  had.  There  still  remains  the 
"  omne  genus  tuum,  et  quae  dentur  moenia,"  only  to  be  learned 
in  Hades,  and  to  Hades  the  indefatigable  inquirer,  led  and 
accompanied  by  the  Sibyl  herself,  goes  in  quest  of  it. 

For  PROHiBENT  PARCAE  WO  may  compare  Hor.  Ocl.  2.6: 
"  nude  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae."  Rere  (vs.  381)  is  not 
merely  think,  but  are  certain,  set  down  as  jure  and  undoubted. 


384. 

AJsTE  et  TRIAACRIA  LENTANUUS  REMUS  IN  UNUA 


Lentandus,  "  flectendus,"  Servius,  Heyne.  No;  aslentus  is 
noi  flexus,  hut  quod  Jlecfi  potest,  so  lentare  is  not  fccfere,  but 
reddere  flexibilem.  Let  us  follow  the  two  words  in  their  several 
uses :  "  lentum  vimen,"  (3.  31)  the  pliable  withe,  the  withe  which 
is  not  stifE  or  brittle,  but  yields  or  bends;  "lento  argento  " 
(7.  634),  pliable,  /.  e.  ductile,  silver  ;  "  lento  marmore  "  (7.  28), 
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the  pliable,  /.  e.,  dull,  languid,  inert  (pigrum),  sea,  the  sea  in 
a  calm,  the  sea  which  has  no  action  in  itself,  therefore  does  not 
help  the  ship  on — therefore  "  hictaidur  tonsae  ;  "  "  lentus  in 
umbra  "  (Ucl.  1.  Ii),  pliable  in  the  shade,  i.  e.,  lounging  in  the 
shade;  "lentus  spectator"  (Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  178),  the  pliable, 
/.  e.,  listless,  inattentive,  dull,  languid,  looker-on — the  opposite 
of  (jespannt;  "lentos  remos"  (CatuU.  Epith.  Pel.  et  That.  183), 
the  pliant  oars,  i.  e.,  which  are  not  stiff  and  brittle,  do  not  break 
when  they  are  tugged,  but  bend.  From  this  root  comes,  (1)  len- 
tescere,  to  groio pliant,  as  "picis  in  morem  lentescit  habendo" 
(Georg.  2.  250)  ;  and,  (2),  lentare,  to  malie  plinnt,  as  "confri- 
cati  oleo,  lentati"  (Enn.  quoted  by  Serv.),  rubbed  with  oil  and 
so  made  pliant,  i.  e.,  supple  :  "  arcus  lentare  "  (Stat.  Achill. 
1.  li-Sd ;  Theh.  3.  587),  not  by  any  means,  with  the  lexico- 
graphers, flectere  arcus,  but  siqjple  the  bows,  render  them 
2)liant  and  fit  for  use,  either  (a)  by  frequently  bending  ("  liman- 
do,"  Ovid,  Amor.  1. 1.  23)  and  discharging  the  bow  in  its  own 
proper  direction  (shooting  at  a  mark),  or  (h)  by  frequently 
bending  it  backward,  i.  e.,  in  that  contrary  direction  in  which 
ancient  bas-reliefs  and  statues  so  often  represent  Cupid  and  other 
personages  as  bending  it — see  Mus.  Capitolin.  3.  U ;  also  Clarac, 
Musee  de  Sculpture,  torn.  3  tabb.  281,  282.  In  order  to  perform 
this  act,  the  bow  (previously  unstrung)  is  held  firmly  in  the  left 
hand  by  the  middle,  with  the  convexity  toward  the  person  ;  one 
horn  of  the  bow  is  then  caught  with  the  right  hand  and  drawn 
forcibly  backwards  towards  the  person ;  the  bow  having  been 
thus  rendered  nearly  straight,  the  right  hand  is  gradually 
relaxed  and  the  bow  allowed  to  return  to  its  bowed  condition. 
By  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre  the  bow  lenta- 
tur,  is  made  stq)p)le,  and  fit  for  use.  Lentare  arcum  and 
flectere  arcum,  therefore,  so  far  from  being,  as  supposed  by 
the  commentators  and  lexicographers,  synonymous  terms,  or 
both  expressive  of  the  act  of  bending  the  bow,  are  terms  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other;  flectere  arcum  being  to 
strain  the  bow  in  the  direction  of  its  curve,  to  shoot  with  the  bow; 
lentare  arcum,  to  strain  the  how  in  the  opiposite  direction,  i.e., 
against  its  curve,  and  then  allow  it  to  return  by  its  natural  spring 
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to  its  bent  2}ositioii ;  the  effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
manoeuvre  being  to  supple  the  bow.  But  nothing  makes  so 
pliant,  so  fit  for  use,  as  actual  use,  and  accordingly  lentare 
arcum  conies  still  further  to  mean  to  make  muvli  nm  of  the  how, 
pyactise  the  bow,  ply  the  boir,  as  Stat.  Theh.  1.  70J  : 

"  tela  tibi,  longeque  feros  Iciildiuliix  iii  liostes 

By  a  similar  process  of  thought  lentare  remum — primarily 
to  supple  the  oar,  make  the  oar  piUant — comes  secondarily  to 
signify  malw  much  use  of  the  oar,  practise  the  oar,  ply  the  oar. 
TiiiNACRiA  REMUS  LENTAXDUs  IN  uxDA  is,  therefore,  neither 
"  your  oar  is  to  be  bent  in  the  Trinacrian  wave,"  nor  yet  "  your 
oar  is  to  be  suppled  in  the  Trinacrian  wave,"  but  simply,  "your 
oar  is  to  be  practised,  much  used,  much  and  frequently  pulled 
in  the  Trinacrian  wave."  Our  corresponding  English  word  ply 
we  use  not  only  in  the  same  manner  (as  Dryden  : 

"  tlie  'wearied  Trojans  ^j/y  theii'  shattered  oars,'") 

but  with  a  much  wider  extension  (as  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  1, 
fol.  279  (ed.  Steven)  :  "  when  we  wore  a  seaboord  the  barre 
wind  scanted  upon  us,  and  was  at  east  south  south-east,  inso- 
much that  we  stopped  the  ebbes,  and  plyed  all  the  floods  to  the 
Avindewardes,  and  made  our  way  east  north-east."  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  2.  61^0 : 

.     .     .     ' '  they  on  the  trading  flood 
through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Capo 
j)7?//^stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole  ") 

of"  any  act — such  use  of  any  instrument  ^s  at  least  has  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  hand  of  the  performer  supple,  and  the  act  easy. 
If  it  be  said  that  it  is  little  matter  whether  we  understand  i,ex- 
TAXDUs  in  our  text  to  mean  to  be  plied  (i.e.,  used),  or  to  be  beitf, 
the  oar  being  always  bent  when  it  is  used,  I  reply  that  there  is 
this  essential  difEerence :  "  your  oar  is  to  be  bent  in  the  Trina- 
crian waves "  would  signify  a  single  action,  and  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  a  voyage  across  a  ferry  or  a  strait ;  whereas 
"  your  oar  is  to  be  jjferf  in  the  Trinacrian  waves  "  means  that 
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the  act  is  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  is  equivalent 
to  saying :  "  you  have  a  long  voyage  before  you  round  all 
Sicily."     Compare  Mall  Thood.  U^  : 

"  ac  velut  expertus  lentandis  navita  tuiisis 
praeficitur  lateri  custos." 


384  {aliter*). 


Lentandus. — "  Aut  lente  tibi  nacigandum  est,  nam  totam  Si- 
ciliam  circumiit ;  aut  lentandus  tibi  bemits  est,  i.  e.,  flectendus 
est,"  Servius.  "  Quoniam  lenta  quae  sunt  facile  flecti  possunt, 
hinc  lentus  pro  flexilis,  et  lentare,  fleeter e,"  Heyne.  On 
the  contrary,  neither  is  lentus  flexilis,  nor  lentare  flectere. 
Lentus  is  ^Missive,  that  has  no  action  of  Us  oicii,  but  takes  the 
direetion  impressed  on  it.     Compare,  (1),  3.  31 : 

"  mrsiis  et  alterius  lentum  convellere  vimen 
insequor  " 

[to  pull  up  with  all  my  might  the  passive  withe,  the  withe 
which,  not  being  stiff  or  hard,  opposed  only  resistance  of  its 
toughness  to  my  efforts].     (S),  7.  634  : 

"  aut  leves  ooreas  lento  ducunt  argento" 

["  draw  the  greaves  out  of  the  heavy,  dull,  inelastic  silver, 
which  allowed  itself  to  be  beaten  or  drawn  out,"  therefore  duc- 
tile— the  ductility  or  dull  yielding  of  the  metal  being  expressed 
by  the  slow  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse:  "lento  ducunt 
argento"].     (3),  11.  650  : 

"  et  nunc  lenta  manu  spargens  hastilia  denset " 
\_not,  surely,  flexible,  pliant,  javelins,  but  tough  javelins,  jave- 
lins which  do  not  easily  bend  or  break,  and  to  make  which  the 

*  When  different  interpretations  of  tlie  same  word  or  passage  appear  in  this 
^york  the  reader  -B-ill  understand  that  Dr.  Henry  either  douhted  which  was  the  true 
one,  or  else  did  not  record  in  writing  his  final  opinion. — J.  F.  D. 
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toughest  kinds  of  woods  were  chosen — ash,  cornel,  myrtle,  &c.J 
(4),  12.  772  : 

.     .     .     ' '  hue  impetus  ilium 
detuleiut,  fixum  et  leida  in  rudice  tenebat" 

[the  dull  root,  the  root  which  held  the  spear  not  by  an  active, 
elastic  gripe,  hut  as  it  woidd  be  held  by  a  dead  substance,  or 
with  a  fis  iiiertiae,  as,  for  instance,  the  foot  would  stick  in  pitch, 
wax,  or  any  inelastic  substance].     (5),  Qeorg.  k.  170  : 

"  ac  veluti  Jentls  Cyclopes  fulmiua  massis 
cum  properant,  alii  taurinis  follitixs  auras 
accipiunt  redduntque,  alii  strideiitia  tingunt 
acva  lacu ;  gemit  impositis  incudibus  Aetna  ; 
illi  inter  sese  magna  yi  brachia  toUunt 
in  numerum,  versantque  tenaci  foroipe  femim  " 

[the  inert  masses  of  metal,  the  masses  of  metal  to  overcome 
Avhose  dead  inertia  (lentor)  all  the  manipulations  enumerated 
in  the  five  following  lines  are  necessary].     (6),  7.  28 : 

"  et  in  feK^o  luctantiu' marmore  tonsac  " 

[the  dull,  listless,  inert  sea  {HeneG.  Ayam.  161:  "maria  pigro 
fixa  languore"):  therefore  the  oars  "  luctantiu',"  struggle  in  it, 
labour  in  it,  get  through  it  with  difficulty].     (7),  11.  828  : 

' '  tum  f rigida  toto 
paullatira  exsolvit  ee  corpore,  lentaque  coUa 
ot  captum  leto  posuit  caput ' ' 

[the  passive  neck,  the  neck  which  allowed  the  head  to  fall  back- 
ward or  forward,  or  to  either  side,  according  to  its  gravity]. 
And  so,  we  have,  (8),  CatuU.  JEpith.  Pel.  et  Thet.  183  :  "  lentos 
ineurvans  gurgite  remos,"  not  the  pliant  ov  flexible  oars,  but  the 
tour/h  oars — not  pliancy  or  flexibility,  but  toughness,  being  the 
fittest  property  of  an  oar  ;  and  hence  "  lentos  ineurvans,"  jmll- 
ing  the  oars  so  hard  as  to  make  them  bend  although  "  lentos,"  or 
not  easily  bent. 

As  lentus  is  yielding  sloioly  and  with  difficulty,  lentescere 
is  to  become  lentus,    to  acquire  the  property  of  yielding  slowly 

HENKy,  Ali.NElDKA,  VUL.  il.  iil 
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and  witJi  cUfficultij,  to  become  yXtcrxpog,  stick//  (as  we  say),  like 
wax  or  pitch  or  glue,  as  Gcorcj.  2.  2US  : 

"  i)iiiguis  item  quae  sit  tellus  hoc  deniq^ue  pacto 
discimus ;  haud  unquam  manibus  iactata  fatiscit, 
sed  picis  in  morem  ad  digitos  Icntescit  haliendo." 

From  this  primary  signification  of  lentus  flows  its  nearly 
related  signification  of  ■■i/oir,  dull,  with  a  slow,  dull,  languid  motion, 
as  if  moving  agaiuxt  one's  will,  as  Ovid,  ylrt.  Amat.  1.  (J7 : 

"  tu  modo  I'ompeia  lentus  spatiare  siit  umbra 
cum  sol  Herciilei  terga  leonis  adit. ' ' 

Id.  Amur.  -1.  13.  39  : 

"  at  si  quem  manibus  Cepbalum  eomplexa  teneres, 
clamares,  '  Lente  cumte,  noctis  equi.'  " 

And  from  lentus  in  this  sense,  lentare  («)  to  make  sloic,  to 
dull,  to  diminish  the  speed  or  velocity  icith  which  anything  is  moc- 
ing,  as  Sil.  8.  H  (of  Fabius  Cunctator)  : 

"  lentando  fervida  bello 
dictator,  cum  multa  adeo,  tum  miles  egenus 
cunctarum  ut  renim  TjtIus  foret,  arte  sedeiidi 
egerat." 

Treb.  PoUio,  Dims  Claudius,  6  :  "  ut  videantur  fata  Eomana 
boui  principis  occupatione  lentata."  And  (l»),  by  means  of  a 
slow,  regulated,  gradual  exertion  to  make  a  resisting  object  i/icid 
slowli/  and  gradualh/,  i.  e.,  to  pull  or  draw  slowly  and  forcibly,  to 
tug,  as  Stat.  Achill.  1.  ^.JO  : 

"  nee  modus,  aut  arcus  kidarr,  aut  fundore  glaudes, 
aut  torrero  sudcs,  galeasque  attoUere  conis." 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  70 J  : 

"  tola  tibi,  lougequo  fcros  kniuiidits  in  liostcs 
arcus," 

in  both  which  passages  lentare  is  not  to  bend  or  curve,  but  to 
draw  forcibly  and  slowly,  and  so  as  gradually  to  overcome  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  toughness  of  the  wood,  to  pull  the  boa; 
the  bending  being  the  acddental  consequence  and  not  at  all 
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entering  into  the  notion  of  the  word.  And  so,  finally,  leu  tare 
remum,  not  to  hend  the  oar,  but  to  pnll,  strain,  or  tiirj  the  oar,  as 
Claud,  de  Com.  Mall.  Theod.  U^  : 

"  ac  vehit  expertus  lentandis  navita  tmisis 
praeficitur  lateri  custos.' ' 

iSeuec.  Aijam.  ^37  : 

"  propeiut  inventus  oinnis  addiictos  siiuul 
lentiire  rciiios  :  adiuvat  ventos  mami, 
ft  viilida  nisii  biauhia  alterno  movet." 

And  the  i.extaxdX'S  remtjs  of  our  text  is  not  "  your  oar  is  to 
he  bent,"  hut  "  your  oar  is  to  he  tiiyged ;"  and  such,  perhaps,  is 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  Servius's  second  interpretation, 
"  flectendus  est,"  Servius  not  intending  those  words  to  he  under- 
stood strictly  and  literally,  hut  in  the  looser  sense  of  heing  used, 
viz.,  as  oars  are  commonly  used,  in  which  common  use  oars  are 
naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  more  or  less  hent.  Such, 
however,  is  the  inaccuracy  of  Servius's  expressions,  here  as  so 
often  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  now  to  know  whether  he  may 
not  have  partaken  of  the  common  error,  viz.,  that  lentaxdi.s 
is  equivalent  to  flectendus,  Avhich,  as  I  think  I  have  satis- 
factorily shown,  it  is  not  in  any  way  or  degree. 

From  physical  toughness,  or  difficulty  of  being  moved  or 
hent,  the  transition  is  natural  to  moral  or  mental  toughness,  or 
difficulty  of  being  bent,  moved,  or  excited,  i.e.,  apathy.  There- 
fore, we  have  Hor.  Ejnst.  2.  1.  178  : 

' '  exanimat  lentus  spectator,  seduhis  intlat ' ' 

[the  apathetic  spectator].  Virg.  Ed,  1.  U  :  "  tu,  Tityre,  lentus 
in  umbra "  [not,  with  Servius,  "  otiosus,  sive  securus,"  but 
apathetic,  not  interested  or  concerned  in  what  is  happening  to 
your  less  fortunate  neighbours].     Aen.  12.  236  : 

' '  nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 
cogenmr,  qiii  nunc  lenti  consedimus  arvis ' ' 

[apathetic,  unmoved  by  the  danger  to  which  we  see  Turnus 

exposed].     Ovid,  Amor.  J.  G.  59  : 

31  * 
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"  ille  liabet  et  silices,  et  viviun  in  pcctore  fcrniiu, 
qui  tenero  lacrymas  lent  us  in  ore  viclet  " 

[without  being  moved,  without  growing  soft,  without  re-lent ing']. 
Ovid,  Amoi:  r2.  19.  51  : 

"  Ic/itus  titi,  ct  pateris  nulli  patieuda  marito" 

(where  the  sense  is  the  same).  Hime  di  Petrarca,  part  1,  sou- 
etto  97  : 

"  e  per  leiitar'  i  sensi, 
gli  umani  afi'etti  non  son  meno  intensi," 

"  and  notwithstanding  the  senses  are  dulled  [i.  c,  rendered  less 
lively,  less  easy  to  be  moved)  the  feelings  are  not  less  intense  " 
— where  Tassoni :  "  lentare  per  allentarsi,  come  muorere  per  nnio- 
rersi,  e  rompere  per  roiiipersi,  e  cangiar  per  cmigiarsi,  ed  altri  tali 
ehe  usa  il  poeta." 


393-402. 

IS JIUKO 


Is  LOCUS  UKBis  ERiT. — The  oracle  appoints  the  place  where  the 
white  sow  is  found  as  the  site  of  Aeneas's  new  city  (viz.,  his 
second  Troy),  because  the  Latin  word  trola  (Ital.  troja,  Fr.  tnih') 
signified  a  sow.  See  Cynth,  Genet,  ad  1.  153  :  "  sed  quae  arnia 
posuit  Antenor  ?  Messala  sic  scribit  ad  Valeriauum  :  '  Antenor 
sic  fixit  in  templo  arma,  quae  erant  scrofa,  quae  in  Latio  troin 
appellatur.'  "  Compare  also,  Acii.  7. 11!?,  ct  seqq.,  the  similarly 
trivial  solution  of  the  oracle  referred  to  in  the  very  next  words 
of  Ilelenus :  nec  tit,  &c.  [On  such  puerilities  turned,  and— 
alas,  that  I  should  have  to  say  it ! — still  turn  oracles.J  Hence 
an  explanation  of  the  historical  fact  that  a  sow  was  in  later 
times  the  emblem,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  armoHal  bearing  of 
the  Eoman  empire,  Euseb.  Chronic,  lib.  1 :  "  Eebus  ludaeorum 
penitus  oppressis,  Aelia  oondiia,  et  in  froute  eius  portae,  qua  a 
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Bethlehem  egredimiir,  sii-s  soalptus  in  marmore  prominens,  sig- 
nifieans  Romanae  potestati  subiaoere  ludaeos." 

YiAM  (ts.  395),  "i.e.,  rationem  ;  et  non  dicit  quam,  quia 
etiam  profutura  est  fames,"  Servius.  "  Rationem  et  exitum 
oraciili,"  Heyne.  "  Rationem  expediendi  illius  oraculi," 
Wagner  (1861).  ''Rationem  aliquam,  qua  exitum  haheat,  in- 
veniat  oraoulum,"  Forbiger.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  The 
meaning  is :  the  fates  will  find  a  way,  not  for  the  solution  of 
the  oracle,  but  for  their  own  fulfilment ;  the  fates  shall  not  be 
obstructed.  Helenus  had  jtist  been  expounding  the  fates  (viz., 
the  Trojan  fates)  to  Aeneas,  these  fates  being  that  he  should 
after  certain  gyrations  reach  Italy  (tl'ta  urbem  componere 
terra),  and,  settling,  definitively  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
there  build  his  city — 

IS  LOCVS  I'KlilS  ERIT,  REaUIES  EA  CEllTA  LAliOKUM. 

In  the  middle  of  this  narration,  remembering  what  was  upper- 
most and  freshest  in  Aeneas's  mind, 

SOLA  NOVUM  BICTUatJE  XEFAS  HAHPYIA  CELAENO 
PRODIGIUM  CANIT,  ET  TRISTES  DENUNOIAT  IRAS 
OBSCOENAMOUE  PAMEM — ftUAE  PRIMA  PERICULA  TITO  ^ 
aUIDYE  SEaUENS  TANTOS  POSSIM  SUPERAKE  LAliORES  > 

he  stops  short  and  interposes  the  parenthesis  nec  txj  .  .  .  apollo  : 
"nor  let  the  Harpy's  prophecy  alarm  you;  the  fates  are  not  to 
be  stopped  in  their  course,  and  Apollo  [observe,  not  the  fates] 
will  be  propitious."  Compare,  («),  10.  113,  where  there  is  no 
oracle  to  be  resolved,  and  where  Jupiter  puts  an  end  to  the 
altercation  between  Juno  and  Venus  with  these  very  words, 
"  fata  viam  invenient,"  the  fates  will  find  a  way,  viz.,  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  will  find  a  way  to  their  fulfilment. 
In  both  places  the  words  are  but  the  enunciation  of  the  dogma 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  pagan  superstructure  ; 
what  is  fated,  nothing  can  prevent.  Compare  also,  (h),  Lucan, 
1.  33: 

■'  quod  si  uon  aliaiii  venturo./«^"  Neroiii 
inrrnere  viam,  magnoque  aeterna  parantiir 
rcgna  deis,  caelumque  suo  servive  Tonanti 
lion  nisi  saevonim  pohiit  ])ost  bella  gigantum," 
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where  again  there  is  no  oraole,  and  the  meaning  is  the  same, 
viz. :  the  fates  will  find  a  way  to  effect  their  purpose,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  obstructions,     (c),  Stat.  Sih.  5.  1.  1U5  : 

' '  invenere  mam  liventia  fata,  piumqxie 
intravit  ids  saeva  larem," 

where  the  meaning  is  still  the  same :  the  fates  found  a  way ; 
viz.,  to  effect  their  purpose.  And,  (d),  Oic.  Somn.  Scip. :  "  sed 
eius  temporis  ancipitem  video  quasi  fatoruni  riam,"  where,  as  in 
all  the  preceding  cases,  the  way  of  the  fates  which  is  spoken  of 
is  not  the  way  they  will  take  to  eTade  an  oracle,  but  the  way 
they  will  follow,  the  way  they  will  take  to  effect  their  purpose, 
to  arrive  at  their  object. 

Adeeitqite  vocatus  APOLLO. — "  ApoUo  will  be  propitious, 
will  not  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Celaeno's  oracle  to  your 
ruin  and  discomfiture."  The  addition  of  the  words  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  there  might  be  no  collision  between  the  fates, 
who  must  have  their  way,  and  Apollo,  who,  as  the  god  of  oracles, 
knew,  of  course,  what  that  way  would  be. 

Parva  philoctj;tae  subnixa  petilia  muro. — "  '  Cincta 
:\iuRO  modico.'  Alii,  quia  imposita  est  excelso  muro,  ut  OoeHus 
historicus  ait,"  Servius.  "  A  Philootete,  Heroulis  comite,  con- 
dita  (hoc  enim  est  subnixa  muro),"  Heyne.  No  ;  the  reference 
is  to  the  great  strength  of  the  little  city :  the  little  Petilia — 
suBNiXA,  relying  on  the  strong  tvall  by  which  it  was  able  to  defend 
itself  against  all  assaults.  Compare  Liv.  23.  30  :  "  Petilia, 
aliquot  post  mensibus  quam  coepta  oppugnari  erat,  ab  Himil- 
cone,  praefecto  Hannibalis,  expugnata  est.  Multo  sanguine  ac 
vulneribus  ea  Poenis  victoria  stetit ;  neo  uUa  magis  vis  obsesses 
quam  fames  expugnavit  .  .  .  Neo  antequam  vires  ad  standum 
in  muris  ferendaque  arma  deerant  expugnati  sunt."  Our  text 
is  a  passing  compliment  to  this  gallant  defence  made  by  the 
little  city. 

SuBNiXA,  relying  on ;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  2.  397  :  "  galeamque 
,eoruscis  subnixain  cristis ; "  and  Id.  8.  245  : 

"  subnixus  rapto  plebeii  rauneris  ostro 
saevit  iam  vostris  Varro  ;  "  . 
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and — precisely  parallel  to  our  text — Stat.  Thch.  7.  3!fo :  "  et 
Hj-ampoiin  acri  siibnixaiii  scopulo."  For  an  exactly  similar  use 
of  niti  see  Ayienus,  Dcscript.  Orb.  Tcnw,  3  : 

.     .     .     "per  terras  qua  pi'iscis  inclyta  «/"»■('« 
oppida  nituntiir."  * 

Pktilia. — As  we  sKould  say  in  English,  LiffJotown  or  Little- 
ton. See  Turnebus,  Adtrn.  28.  28  :  "  Petilia  a  petilo,  quod 
exile  et  parvum  est  \_2oetit,  Fr.  ;  qii.  ?],  ut  a  nitilo,  Eutilius." 
See  also  Vossius,  Etym.  in  voce. 

Parva. — In  this  instance,  as  in  numerous  others,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place  as  expressed  by  its  proper  name  is  repeated 
by  Virgil  in  his  descriptive  adjective.  Compare  3.  693 :  "  Plem- 
myrium   undosum  ;  "  3.  698  :    "  stagnantis  Helori ;  "  7.  713  : 

"  qui  Tetr'aav  hori'entis  rupes  niontemque  screrion," 

where  "  severum  "  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Forbiger  ("  mons, 
alibi  non  commemoratus"),  and  by  Wagner,  who  no  less  than 
Forbiger  prints  "  severum"  with  a  capital  S,  the  proper  name 
of  a  mountain,  but  an  adjective  agreeing  with  "montem,"  and 
explanatory  or  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  Tetrica,  the  strue- 
tvu-e  being  :  "  horrentis  rupes  montemque  severum  Tetricae" — 
the  expression  "montemque  severum  Tetricae  "  having  exact 
parallels  in  Geoi-Q.  3.  37,  "amnemque  severum  Cocyti."  Aeii. 
6.  27i  :  "amnemque  severum  Eumenidum;"  and  especially 
6. 638,  "  Ouribus  severis."  In  like  manner  Lucan  1.  214,  "  puni- 
ceus  Eubicon."     Sil.  3.  243  : 

"  turn,  quae  Sicanio  praecinxit  littora  muro, 
in  ciipei  speciem  curvatis  tumbiis,  Asjjls.'" 

Stat.  Sih.  3.  1.  93  (of  Naples)  :  "  iuvenenKyae  replesti  Partheno- 
pen."     And  our  own  Rogers,  of  the  flamingo  : 

' '  what  clarion  winds  along  the  yellow  strands  ': 
far  in  the  deep  the  giant  fisher  stands 
folding  his  wings  oifninr." 

*  On  the  contrary,  Sil.  10.  393:  "  sulmixae  li('tore  secures"  may  he  adduced 
in  support  of  the  intei-pretation  of  Servius,  inasmuch  as  the  axes  cannot  he  said  to 
have  confidence  in  the  lictors  who  carry  them,  hul  only  to  ho  supported  by  them. 
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Sir  W.  Seott,  Macdnfs  Cross  : 

.     .     .     ' '  yonder  to  the  east 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montrose." 

Also  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  3.  352  (of  the  amaranth] : 

' '  their  crowns  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold  : 
immoHcd  amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
in  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
,  began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 

to  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 

and  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life  : 

and  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 

rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream  ; 

with  these  that  never  fade,  the  spiiits  elect 

bi]id  their  resplendent  locks  in^vl•eathed  with  beams,'' 

and  ihid.  7.  577  (of  the  galaxy)  : 

' '  a  broad  and  ample  road  whose  dust  is  gold, 
and  pavement,  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  mUl-y  way 
which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest 
powdered  with  stars," 

and  10.  525  (of  the  cerastes),  "  cerastes  horned."  And  I,  at 
least,  do  not  douht  that  the  "  malifera  Abella,"  Aen.  7.  71^0, 
had  its  name  from  its  apples,  i.  e.,  from  the  word  from  which  the 
Germano-English  apjjle  is  derived. 


410-419. 

AST AESTU 


Earescent  (vs.  411).— As  rarus  (the  English  thin  and  the 
opposite  of  densus)  properly  expresses  the  state  of  a  body 
whose  particles  lie  not  closely  compacted,  but  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  the  expression  vbi  rarescent  ci.austra  pelori 
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means,  when  the  harriers  of  Pelorus  after  having  appeared  to  yon 
for  some  time  (viz.,  so  long  as  they  were  seen  sideways  and  not 
in  front,  or  from  directly  opposite)  to  he  dense  or  close  together 
shall  hegin  to  groir  rare,  i.  e.,  to  show  that  they  stand  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  or  that  there  is  an  interval  hetween  them  : 
or,  in  other  words,  lehen  yon  shall  hare  proceeded  so  far  round 
Italy  as  to  he  able  to  see  that  it  is  not  continuous  with  Sicily, 
hut  separated  hy  a  strait.  See,  («),  Justin.  4.  1  :  "Ea  est 
enim  prooul  inspicientibus  natui'a  loci  [sc.  claustrorum  Pelori], 
nt  sinum  maris,  non  transitnm,  putes ;  quo  cum  accesseris,  dis- 
cedcrc  ac  seiungi  promontoria,  quae  antea  iuncta  fuerant,  arhi- 
trere."  With  which  compare  {!»),  Valerius  Flaccus's  description 
of  the  Dardanelles  (1.  284)  : 

"  elii'imiqiie  prociil  non  aequore  visa 
eoeperat  a  gemina  iJhef^ere  Sestus  Atydo." 

Hardly  could  more  precise  description  be  given  of  the  point  at 
which  Aeneas  was  to  turn  southward.  Compare  also,  (e),  Val. 
Flacc.  2.  628 : 

"  rarim-  hinc  tellus,  atque  ingens  nndique  caelum 
nirsuR,  et  inoipiens  alinm  prospectus  in  orbem  " 

[the  lands  more  thinly  (widely)  scattered :  more  sea  between 
themj.  [d],  Stat.  8ik.  1.  S.  186  :  "  cum  pluviis  rarescunt 
nubHa."     (c),  SH.  17.  422  (ed.  Eup.) : 

"  rarescit  multo  laxatus  Tulnere  miles." 

{X),  Prop.  4.  4.  77  (ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"  cumque  super  raros  foeni  flammantis  acervoa 
traiicit  immundos  ebria  turta  pedggj" 

(ff),  Lucret.  6.  840  (ed.  Lachm.) : 

' '  f rigidior  porro  in  puteis  aestate  fit  humor, 
rarescit  quia  terra  calore,  et  semina  si  quae 
forte  vaporis  habet,  propere  dimittit  in  aiu'as  " 

[the  component  piartieles  of  the  soil  grow  looser,  more  separate 
from,  each  other,  where  "rarescit"  corresponds  to  "  putrem," 
Aen.  8.  596].     (*-),  Aeii.  1.  122:   "  rari  nantes."     (»),   Acn. 
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J.  31J^  :  "  raris  vocibus "  [not  few,  but  at  intervals  from  each 

other ;  or,  as  in  the  text,  showing  intervals  between'].     {J),  Ovid, 

Fast,  k-  769  : 

.     .     .     "  referat  mihi  caseiis  aera, 
dentqiie  viam  liquido  vimina  rara  sero  " 

(where  "  vimina  rara"  is  withes  or  rods  between  which  are  large 
interstices),  [k),  Newton :  "  Gold  is  so  7'are  as  very  readily  and 
without  the  least  opposition  to  transmit  the  magnetic  effluvia, 
and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores  and  to  let  water 
pass  through  it."     And,  {I),  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  2.  9U7  : 

.     ' '  so  eagerly  the  fiend 
o'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  ran; 
with  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way." 

Ci.AUSTRA. — Not  the  straits  or  actual  passage,  but  (literally) 
the  closers,  shutters,  or  barriers,  /.  e.,  the  approximating  head- 
lands between  which  the  very  narrow  passage,  channel,  or  gut, 
technically  called  "  strait,"  is  left.  See  Rem.  on  "  claustra," 
uicn.  1.  60,  and  compare  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  188  (ed.  Burm.)  : 

.  .  .  ' '  vallata  mari  Scironia  rupes, 
et  duo  continuo  connectens  aequora  muro 
isthmos,  et  angusti  patuerunt  claustra  Lechaei," 

where  "  angusti  Lechaei "  is  the  narrow  part  of  the  isthmus  at 
Lechaeum,  and  "claustra"  is  the  wall  or  barrier  across  the 
isthmus  at  that  part,  across  that  part  of  the  isthmus.  Compare 
also  ibid.  220  (ed.  Burm.)  : 

' '  ipsa  etiam  diffisa  brevi  Trinaeria  ponto, 
si  rerum  natura  sinat,  discedere  longe 
optat,  et  Imiimn  refugo  Inxare  Feloro," 

where  Claudian's  "  Ionium  refugo  laxare  Peloro"  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Yirgil's  axgusti  earescent  claustra  pelori, 
the  "claustra  Pelori"  of  both  being  the  barrier  presented  by 
the  mountain  Pelorus  to  communication  between  Tyrrhene  and 
Ionian  seas,  a  barrier  which  Virgil  represents  as  appearing  to 
open  or  leave  a  space  between  the  opposite  shores  (eares- 
cent), and  which  Claudian  represents  as  retreating  ("refugo 
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Peloro")  so  as  to  leave  the  communication  between  the  two  seas 
free. 

Haec  loc;a  ^'I  quondaisi,  &c. — In  this  and  the  following 
verses  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
Ehegium,  as  in  pakva,  verse  402,  there  is  to  the  name  petilia. 
See  Strabo,  lib.  6,  and  Diod.  Sicul.  4.  85. 

Aevi  vetustas  (vs.  415),  age,  continuation  of  time  in  the 
forward  direction,  the  opposite  of  antiquity,  or  time  considered 
in  the  backward  direction  ;  the  forward  face  of  Janus,  not  the 
face  with  which  he  looks  behind  him.  This  is  always  the  sense 
of  vetustas  with  Virgil,  as  10.  792  : 

' '  si  qua  fidein  tanto  est  operi  latura  vetustas  ; ' ' 
12.  685  : 

.     .     .     ' '  sen  turbidus  imber 
pi'oluit,  a\it  anuis  solvit  snblapsa  vetxsfns  :  " 

and  sometimes  with  other  poets,  as  Ovid,  3fflf.  7.  k'tC) : 

"  quae  iactata  diu  fei'tiu'  durasse  rrfiistux 
in  scopulos." 

The  same  meaning  will  be  found  to  belong  also  to  the  adjec- 
tival form  of  the  word,  as  3.  84,  "  saxo  vetusto  "  [_not  ancient 
stone,  but  stone  which  has  lasted  from  ancient  or  remote  time 
down  to  the  present — long-lived  stone,  as  we  might  say].  9. 284, 
"  Priami  de  gente  vetusta  "  [not  equivalent  to  "  Priami  de  gente 
antiqua"  (for  the  term  aniiiqua  might  be  applied  to  a  family 
which  had  existed  but  for  a  short  time),  hut  the  family  of  Priam, 
which  had  lasted  through  so  many  generations]. 

LiTTORE  DIDUCTAS. — "  Marl  iam  disiunctas,"  Heyne.  "  Mari 
irrumpente  disiunctas,"  Forbiger.  By  no  possibility  can  littore 
be  equivalent  to  mari;  and  the  disjunction  by  the  sea  is  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  angusto  interluit  aestu.  Littore  di- 
DUCTAS  is  separated  or  parted  in  shore,  i.e.,  with  respect  to 
shore — in  other  words,  standing  each  on  its  oivn  shore,  and  so, 
only  too  diffidently,  Oonington  :  "  Heyne's  explanation  of 
LITTORE  DIDUCTAS  as  equivalent  to  mari  diductas,  '  ubi 
enim  littus,  ibi  mare,'  seems  rather  harsh.     Perhaps  it  avouM 
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be  better  to  interpret  the  words  separated  in  respect  of  coast,  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  being  no  longer  continuous,  but 
disconnected."     And  so  exactly,  Sil.  1.  198  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

' '  at  qua  diversas  clementior  aspicit  Arctos, 
Herouleo  diriiiiente  freto,  dichwta  propinquis 
Eui'opes  videt  an'a  itigis  :  ultra  obsidet  aeqiiov, 
nee  patituv  nomen  proferri  longius  Atlas  " 

[lands  separated  with  chains  of  mountains  near  to  each  other, 

/.  p.,  lands  separated  from  each  other  (viz.,  by  the  sea),  although 

still  near  to  each  other,  i.  e.,  their  mountain  chains  were  not 

far  removed  from  each  other].    Compare  also  the  same  author's 

closely  imitated  account  of  the  identical  convulsion,  14.  11  (ed. 

Blip.) : 

"  Ausoniae  pars  magna  iacet  Trinacria  teUiis, 
ut  semel  expugnante  Noto  et  vastantibus  undis 
accepit  freta,  caeruleo  propulsa  tridente. 
namque  per  occultum  caeca  vi  turbinis  olim 
impaetum  pelagus  laceratae  viscera  teiTae 
rTiscidU,  et,  medio  perrumpens  arva  profunda, 
cum  populis  pariter  convulsas  travstuUt  iiries.'' 

There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  alteration  of  the  text 
proposed  by  the  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman^-i 
Magazine  (1764,  p.  464),  viz. :  "  littora,  h.  e.,  'quoad  littora,'  " 
the  words  having  already  the  better  sense,  in  respect  (not  of 
shores,  but)  of  shore. 
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433-434. 

I'RAETEREA  SI  QUA  EST  HELENO  l'RU])EX'nA  VATl 
SI  QUA  FIDES  AXIJIUM  SI  YEKIS  IMVLET  Al'OLLO 

VAi:.  LECT. 
\_pimct.']  PRUDENTIA  VAII  SICIUA  FIDES    •    ANIMtTM  I  31e(l.  (Fog'g.) 
\_punct.'\  PKXrDENTIA  VATI,  SlftUA  FIDES,  ANIMTTM   III  P.  Manut.  ;    Voss. 
\_l)Unct.']  PKUBEXTIA,  VATI  SlttUA  EIDES,  ANIMUM  HI  "HbLBMO  ritUDE>^TIA, 

in  homine  enim  prudentia  est,  in  vatibus  fides,"  Servius  (Cod.  Dresd.); 
La  C'erda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  y.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  "Wakef . ; 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.  ;  Ribb.,  which,  last,  having 
quoted  Servius's  "in  homine  enim.  prudentia  est,  in  vatibus _/?(?es," 
observes  "undeapparet  et  ipsum  vati  cum  sequentibus  ooniunxisse." 
Ribbeck,  however,  while  thus  citing  the  words  of  Servius  in  support  of 
the  punctuation  adopted  by  himself  in  his  text  (viz.,  peubentia,  vati), 
has  entirely  omitted  to  state  that  Servius  himself,  as  represented  in  his 
editions,  ex.;/!-.,  Colon.  AUobr.  1610  (after  the  codd.  of  Daniel),  Lion, 
Gott.  1826,  punctuates  :  helbno  piotbentia  vati.  Having  myself 
personally  examined  the  Dresden  codes!"  of  Servius,  I  am  enabled  to 
state  that  the  reading  of  that  codex  is  not  heleno  prudentia  vati, 
but  HELENO  PEUDENTIA,  without  any  vati,  and  that,  therefore,  Rib- 
beck's  reading,  which  is  that  of  all  the  commentators  and  editors  as 
cited  above  from  La  Cerda  down,  has  the  support,  such  as  it  is,  not  only 
of  Servius's  words,  but,  according  to  the  Dresden  codex,  of  Servius's 
citation  of  the  passage  itself. 


UuA  I'RUDEJJTi.i  .  .  .  QUA  FIDES,  any  foresight  at  all,  auy  re- 
liance at  all ;  any  even  the  smallest  reliance.  See  Kem.  on 
"  Anthea,si  quem,"  1.  185. 

La  Cerda  says  :  "  vide  ut  interpunxi  versum,  ut  prudenti.v 
ad  Helenum,  fides  ad  vatem  reforatur,"  an  interpunctiiatiou 
in  which  (see  Var.  Led.)  the  old  commentator  has  been  followed 
by  the  modern  commentators,  with  the  perhaps  single  exception 
of  Voss,  most  erroneously  as  I  think — (1),  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  to  be  found  in  antiquity  as  a  special  ascription  of 
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prudentia  to  an  uninspired  man,  and  a  special  ascription  of 
fides  to  an  inspired  propliet ;  on  the  contrary,  prudentia  no 
less  .than  fides,  and  fides  no  less  than  prudentia,  are  indis- 
criminately applied  to  mere  man  and  inspired  prophet — Cic. 
ad  Fam.  6.  6  :  "  ut  in  fabulis  Amphiaraus,  sic  ego  prudens  et 
sciens  ad  pestem  ante  oculos  positam  sum  profectus,"  being  an 
example  of  such  indiscriminate  application  of  prudentia,  while 
of  a  similar  indiscriminate  application  of  fides  the  examples 
are  so  abundant  that  quotation  were  mere  supererogation.  (S), 
because  the  distinction  not  only  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers, 
but  is  in  itself  a  bad,  incorrect  distinction,  there  being  no  reason 
why  prudentia  {foresigld)  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  Yates 
Helenus  as  well  as  to  the  man  Helenus,  nor  any  reason  why 
fides  {truth,  reliahility)  should  not  be  applied  to  the  man  Hele- 
nus as  well  as  to  Helenus  the  vates.  (3),  because  such  dis- 
tinction, even  if  it  were  both  correct  and  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
was  yet  of  too  minute  a  kind  to  be  used  by  so  grave  and  digni- 
fied a  writer  as  Yirgil,  especially  on  so  solemn  an  occasion ;  was 
more  suitable  for  a  lighter  writer,  such  as  Ovid.  Aiid,  (4), 
because  there  is  no  trace,  no  inkling,  of  any  such  distinction 
made  elsewhere  by  Yirgii,  who  on  the  contrary  attributes  fides 
to  or  has  fides  claimed  by  the  most  heterogeneous  variety 
of  characters — 4.  12,  Anna  ;  2.  309,  Hector's  ghost ;  9.  260, 
Asoanius ;  2.  641,  Priam ;  2.  161,  Troy ;  10.  71,  the  Tuscan 
nation  ;  11.  511,  scouts  sent  out  to-  observe  the  enemy ;  3.  69, 
the  sea  ;  5.  604,  Fortune  ;  Georg.  U.  213,  bees.  If  in  the  actual 
practice  of  our  author  fides  has  been  ascribed  to  each  indivi- 
dual character  of  this  motley  assemblage ;  if  it  has  been  ascribed 
by  Horace,  Od.  3.  16.  30,  to  liis  crop,  by  Ovid,  Fast.  I4..  811/.,  to 
birds;  if  "proli  deum  hominumque  fidem!"  was  an  exclamation 
in  everybody's  mouth  ;  if  "  Punica  fides  "  and  "  Graeca  fides  " 
were  common  bywords,  where  is  the  propriety  of  the  fides  of  our 
text  belonging  only  to  vati  and  not  to  hbleno  vati  ?  No,  no ; 
there  is  no  such  propriety,  and  Yirgil  has  made  no  such  distinc- 
tion. The  structure  is  si  qua  est  puudentia  vati  heleno,  si 
QUA  \_est~\  FiBES  \tati  Hcleno] ;  the  meaning  is  :  "  if  the  prophet 
Helenus  knows  anything,  and  deserves  your  confidence,  may  be 
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relied  ou ; "  axijium  si  veris  ijiplet  .u-ohLO  is  the  variation 
of  the  single  theme  si  qua  est  heleno  prudentia  vati,  st 
QDA  FIDES.  Animum  IS  the  AxiJiuM  neither  of  Helenus  alone, 
nor  of  "  vates"  alone,  but  of  "  Helenus  vates ; "  and  in  verse  712 
it  is  neither  "  vates"  nor  Helenus  which  we  have  separatel}-, 
but  "vates"  and  Helenus  together,  the  prop/ict Ilek'iuis.  Nor 
let  "  Helenus  .  .  .  sacerdos"  (verse  369)  be  quoted  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  preceding  argument.  "  Sacerdos  "  does  not,  indeed, 
here  stand  apart  from  "  Helenus,"  but  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  something  being  predicated  of  it  which  cannot  be  with  equal 
propriety  predicated  of  "  Helenus,"  or  of  something  being  pre- 
dicated of  "  Helenus  "  which  cannot  be  with  equal  propriety- 
predicated  of  "  sacerdos ; "  on  the  contrary,  the  predications  of 
"  Helenus  "  and  of  "  sacerdos  "  all  belong  to  one  category,  and 
"  sacerdos  "  is  reserved  and  removed  to  some  distance,  only  in 
order  to  round  the  sentence,  fill  up  the  measure,  and  avoid  the 
weakness  of  structure  which  would  be  evinced  by  leaving  "canit" 
to  depend  on  so  remote  a  subject  as  "  Helenus" — the  reserva- 
tion and  separation  of  such  a  co-ordinate  nominative  for  such 
obvious  purpose  being  of  most  frequent  aud  ordinary  occurrence 
throughout  the  poem,  ex.  gr.,  1.  199  :   ■ 


1.  41-5 


"  ■(■ina  bonus  quae  deinde  cadis  onerarat  Aceslcs 
littoro  Triuacrio  dederatciue  abeuntibus  hcros." 


"  at  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  acre  sepsit, 
ct  iiiulto  nebulae  circuni  den  fudit  amictii." 
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446-457. 


UIGEKIT CAN  AT. 


VAS.  LECT. 

\_2ninct.']  poscAS  IPSA  CASAT  III  Wakef.,  comparing  8.  506  ;  11.  513 ;  12. 

585. 
\_punct.']  poscAs  ;  ipsa  HI  P.  Manut. 

0  Rom. 


In  numeeum. — "  In  ordinem,"  Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner.  I 
think,  however,  that  something  much  more  precise  is  meant. 
Numerus  was  a  term  applied  in  Roman  military  tactics  to  a 
company  or  number  of  soldiers  disposed  rank  and  file  as  we  say, 
i.e.,  so  many  in  one  row,  abreast ;  behind  these  an  equal  num- 
ber also  abreast,  and  behind  these  again  an  equal  number ;  and 
so  on,  until  the  whole  number  was  disposed  of.  The  soldiers  so 
disposed  in  order,  rank  and  file,  formed  a  numerus.  See  11. 
597: 

' '  at  mamis  interea  muris  Troiana  propinquat 
Etruscique  duces,  equitumqiie  exercitus  omnis, 
compositi  ntimero  in  turmas.     Fremit  aequore  toto 
insultans  sonipes,  et  jiressis  pugnat  hatenis 
hue  otversus  ot  Imc  :  turn  late  ferreus  hastis 
lion-et  ager,  campique  ai-mis  sublimibiis  ardent," 

where  the  description  is  undoubtedly  that  of  an  army  marching 
rank  and  file,  and  where  yet  there  is  no  statement  to  that  effect, 
if  the  force  of  rank  and  file  be  denied  to  "  numero  ;"  where  fur- 
ther "numero  "  if  this  sense  be  denied  to  it  performs  no  useful 
part,  is  a  mere  expletive  and  had  better  been  absent. 

It  is  in  this  sense  the  sibyl  is  said  in  our  text  to  digest  in 

NUMEKUM    QUAECUNQUE   IN   FOLIIS   DESCRIPSIT   CARMINA,    that   is 

to  say,  she  placed  them  rank  and  file  precisely  in  the  order  which 
they  would  have  occupied  if  they  had  been  written  on  a  sheet 
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of  paper,  or  parchment,  precisely  in  that  order  in  which  words 
are  usually  ^vritten  in  order  to  be  easily  read.  She  made  a  page, 
or,  as  the  printers  say,  a  "form"  out  of  her  leaf-written  verses, 
and  left  them  so,  but  on  the  first  opening  of  the  door  the  wind 
came  and  scattered  about  in  every  direction  the  fugitive  ele- 
ments of  which  her  page  was  composed,  and  she  would  not  take 
the  trouble  of  re-making  her  page  so  as  a  second  time  to  con- 
nect the  scattered  fragments  into  contintious  sense, 

XEC  KEVOOARE  SITUS  Al'T  lUNGERE  CAKMINA  CUHAT 

(where  situs  is  the  respective  positions  of  the  leaves  in  the  page), 
and  the  oracular  response  was  lost. 

Manext  immota  i.ocis  (vs.  447),  theme ;  neque  ab  ordine 
CEDUNT,  variation.  i 

Tenuis  ventus  (vs.  448). — Quia  hie  satis  ad  frondes 
TENEEAs,"  La  Cerda,  Voss.  "  Ornat  epitheton  a  natura  puto 
venti  sumptum ;  saltem  hoc  dignius  poeta  quam  ut  sit :  si  vel 
parum  venti  immissum  fuerit,"  Heyne.  La  Oerda  and  Yoss  are 
right,  Heyne  wrong.  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  "  disturbed 
by  even  a  slight  breath  of  wind." 

IxcoxsuLTi  ABEUXT  (vs.  452) . — Inconsuj.ti,  "  inscii  rerum, 
ignari,  sine  consilio.  Et  consultus  est  qui  consulitur ;  inconsuUus, 
qui  non  accipit  consilium,"  Serv.  (Ood.  Dresd.)  "  AxptJ<^roi,  quia 
non  accepto  oraculo  discedimt,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Ladewig. 
But,  first,  there  is  no  example  of  the  use  of  inconsultus  in  this 
sense ;  and  secondly,  the  inquirers  have  actually  received  their 
answer,  although,  on  account  of  its  being  written  on  leaves,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  it.  Inconsulti  is  therefore, 
as  always  elsewhere,  nullius  coitsilii ;  qui  nescitint  quid  facere 
opurtent  ;  aurixavoi,  afir\-)(avovvTi^,  ivcrfinxavovvTig,  a^ovXot, 
uTrpofiovXtvToi,  airo^ovvrei;  as  (a),  Aesch.  Affcim.  1112  (Chorus, 
not  understanding  the  oracles  of  Cassandra) : 

ouirw  ^vvfiKa'     vvv  yap  e^  aLVLyfiartov 
eirap7€(U0i<ri  $e(ripaTois  aiiifxavu 

["  obscuris  oraculis  (modo  editis)  inops  sum  consilii"].     {li), 
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ApoUon.  Ehod.  3.  126  (of  Ganymede  skinned,  to  use  the  boy's 
phrase,  by  Cupid  at  a  game  of  marbles)  : 

(c),  Id.  3.  423  (of  Jason  having  received  the  answer  of  Aeetes 
that  he  must  fight  the  bull)  : 

?j(r0'  avTOiS  a<p6oyyos,  a^u ?;_)(; a i/e&ii/  KaKorriTi, 
&ap(Ta\&us  vtroSexOai 

["  atque  in  medio  haesitabat  luto,  perplexus  malis  "].  («*),  Id. 
3.  893  (ed.  Beck) :  a/xjix""")  /3£j3oXjjrat  iraaa  TToXig  ["consilii 
inopia  perculsa  est"],     (e),  Id.  4.  106  (of  Medea) : 

7?  S"  efnra\iv  ai'o'troucra, 

[where  Shaw  :  "  inops  consilii"].     (jf ),  Aesch.  Again.  1360 : 

hvfffjirix^^^ 
XoyoiffL  rov  davovT   avifrravat  iraKiv. 

(ff),  Lucan,  1.  495:  "turba  per  urbem  .  .  .  iiicomulta  ruit." 
(fo),  Val.  Flaoo.  4.  302  : 

"  ecce  iterum  vacuas  agit  [Amycus]  incoiisulta  per  auras 
bracMa.     Sentit  enim  Pollux  rationis  egentem ' ' 

(in  both  which  last  places  "  inconsulta  "  is  at  random,  in'thout 
drfinite  aim  or  ^ntrpose).     Also  (i),  Grat.  Falisc.  Carni.  Venat.  k'- 

"  inconsidti  homines,  vitaque  erat  eiTOr  in  onini." 

And  especially  (^),  Cicero  {de  Oratore,  1.  J^5),  whose  words 
seem  almost  to  be  an  express  gloss  upon  om'  text :  "  Uuid  est 
euim  praeolarius,  quam  honoribus  et  reipublicae  miineribus  per- 
funotum  senem  posse  suo  iure  dicere  idem,  quod  apud  Ennium 
dicit  ille  Pythius  Apollo,  se  esse  eum,  unde  sibi  si  non  popuU 
et  reges,  at  omnes  sui  cives  consilium  expetant, 

'  suarum  rcrum  inoerti  quos  ego  mea  ope  o.\ 
incertis  certos  compotesqne  coiislHi 
dimitto,  ut  ne  res  temerc  traclcnt  UirliicUis,' ' ' 
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as  if  he  had  said,  "  ex  incertis  certos,   ex  iiiconsaltis  compotes 
consilii."     And  finally  {k),  Ter.  Adclph.  Ij..  I/..  J  . 

.     "pectore 
consistcre  nihil  consilii  qiiicquam  potest." 

Thus,   the   adjectival   "  inconsultus "  of  Virgil  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  Horace's  adjectival  "  consultus,"  Od.  1.  31/..  2  : 

' '  insanientis  duiu  sapientiae 
(V)isiiltus  erro," 

and  the  same  as  the  "  aeger  consilii"  of  Statius,  Theb.  11. 11^.0 : 

.     .     .     "  obscura  vallum  diim  nocte  pererrat 
cfeffer  consilii." 

The  Italians  preserve  the  word  in  the  same  adjectival  sense : 
sconsigliato,  without  fixed  counsel — not  knowing  what  to  think 
or  do,  sventato — Bime  dl  Petrarca  (ed.  Fr.  Soave,  Milan,  1805), 
parte  2,  canzone  49,  v.  22  : 

"  vergine,  quo'  liegli  occhi 
ehe  \-i(ler  tristi  la  spletata  stampa 
no'  dolei  membii  del  tuo  caro  Figlio, 
volgi  al  mio  dubbio  state, 
clie  sconsigliato,  a  te  Tien  per  eonsiglio;" 

Metast.,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  o.  6  (Titus  speaking)  : 

' '  e  che  sporasti 
di  trovar  mai  nol  trono  't    II  sommo  forse 
d'ogni  contento  ?     Ah,  scousigliafo  !    Osserva 
quai  frutti  io  ne  raccolgo," 

where  "  sconsigKato"  is  ill-advised.  The  French,  too,  have  their 
blen  conseille  and  mal  conseille,  as  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  "  Le  fou 
qui  vend  la  sagesse  : " 

"  les  gens  bicn-conseilUs  et  qui  voudront  bien  faire 
entre  eux  et  les  gens  fous  mettront  pour  1' ordinaire 
le  longueur  de  ee  fil. " 

The  nearest  approach  I  find  to  the  sense  assigned  to  the  word 
by  Heyne  is  in  the  "  inconsulti  recessus"  of  Claudian,  where  the 
poet  speaking  of  the  absence  of  Apollo  from  Delphi  informs  us 
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that  during  that  period  the  oracular  cave  is  silent  and  incon- 
sultus  {6  Cons.  Honor.  29)  :  "  antraque  moesta  silent,  incon- 
sultique  recessus,"  where,  however,  the  meaning  is  not  quibtts  non 
est  responsiini,  hut  qui  non  sunt  interrogati.  After  all,  the  dif- 
ference hetween  quihus  non  est  responsmn  and  non  compotes  con- 
silii  is  not  very  considerable  nor  much  to  be  insisted  on,  the 
lattef  being  a  consequence  of  and  involved  in  the  former. 

Hic  TiBi  NE  QUA  MORAE,  &c. — Comp.  Apul.  Flor.  1.1 :  "  Ee- 
ligiosis  viantium  moris  est,  quum  aliquis  lucus  aut  aliquis  locus 
sanotus  in  via  oblatus  est,  votum  postulafe,  donum  apponere, 
paulisper  assidere  :  Ita  mihi  ingresso  sanotissimam  istam  civita- 
tem,  quanquam  oppido  festinem,  praefanda  venia,  et  habenda 
oratio,  et  inhibenda  properatio."  Stat.  Silr.  3.  1.  106  (Her- 
cules begging  a  larger  and  richer  temple  where  passengers  might 
stop)  : 

"  da  templum,  dignasq^ue  tuis  conatibus  aras, 
quas  puppes  velis  nolint  transire  secundis." 

St.  Isidore  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  the  Spanish  reader  : 

.     .     "  lo  !  he  leaves  his  plough 
still-standing  in  the  field,  and  goes  to  church 
when  the  bell  rings  for  vespers,  and  returning 
finds  a  winged  angel  down  from  heaven  descended 
guiding  his  plough  and  o.\en,  and  more  land 
ploughed  in  his  absence  of  one  short  half  hour  ' 

than,  had  he  by  the  plough  staid,  he  had  ploughed 
himself  in  a  whole  day  from  morn  till  night," 

and  Fridolin,  to  the  German  (Schiller,  "  Der  Gang  nach  dem 
Eisenhammer,"  st.  20)  : 

"  ontschlossen  ist  er  alsobald, 

und  niaclit  den  sakristan  ; 
'  das,'  spricht  er,  'ist  kein  aufenthalt, 
Mas  foi'dert  himmelan.'  " 
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470-487 


ADDIT AMOREM 


VAIt.  LECT.  (vs.  4S3). 

SDBTEGMiNE  I  St.  GctU.,  Mecl.  (G  cancollecl).  II  T^f  III  P.  Mamit.  ; 
Ribb. 

SUBIEMISE  I  Pah  II  tV.  Ill  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ; 
Heyne;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad.  ;   Haupt. 


VAJR.  LECT.  (vs.  484). 

HONOEi  I  Med.,  St.  Gall.  H  ff.  Ill  Servius  (Cod.  Dresd.) ;  ed.  princ; 
Rom.  1473;  Ten.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan,  1475,  1492;  P. 
Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  W.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.  ;  Heyne  ; 
Bnmek  ;  Pott.  ;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Seyn..  and  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.  ; 
Haupt. 

HONORE  I  Pal.  II  -;\.  Ill  Seaurus  (ap.  Serv.)  ;  Pomp.  Sabinus  ; 
Wakefield;  Toss;  "  Twelve  Years' Voyage  ; "  Ribb. 


Addit  equos  ADDiTQUE  DUCES. — DucES,  undoubtedly  (/i««V/cs,  i.  6., 
pilots  {and  so  Oonington  and  Wagner),  not  only  because  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  inf  onus  us  that  Aeneas  actually  took  pilots 
with  him  to  show  him  the  passage,  but  because  (a)  it  would  have 
been  very  remarkable  if  so  inexperienced  a  sailor  had  ventured 
on  these  totally  unknown  waters  without  pilots,  and  (J),  this 
was  the  last  and  most  proper  place  for  procuring  them.  Com- 
pare Aesch.  Suppl.  176  (Danaus  to  the  chorus,  his  daughters, 
■\\'ho  have  just  arrived  in  Greece  under  his  pilotage)  : 

■trai^es,  f^povnv  XPV-     ^^^  tppovovvri  5'  Tjicere, 
TTiffTtii  yepovTt  Tw5e  t/avK\7] pat  trarpt, 
tcai  TctTTt  x^po'ow  vvi'  TrpofATjBetav  Xa^wv, 
tttva  0uXo|ai  Tafx'  iifq  Se\TOi/jUei'as 
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and  also  verse  238,  where  the  (BaaiXivg  says  to  the  same  Dan- 
aides  : 

OTTCos  Se  x'^P"-")  ""'^  K^pvKav  viro, 

airp|«TOi  [sine  hospitibus  patrocmantibus]  re,  voacpiv  riynTav,  /xo\eiv 

€TA»)t'   OTpeiTTWS,  TOVTO  OaV/JiaffTOP  TTiAei, 

the  riyriTwv  of  which  passage  is  exactly  the  duces  of  our  text. 
To  Peerlkamp's  objection  that  one  pilot  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, the  reply  is  simple,  viz.,  that  fleets  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  not  one  but  several  pilots,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
manifest  danger  to  the  whole  fleet  in  ease  of  loss  or  separation 
of  the  vessel  carrying  the  single  pilot.  If  Virgil  had  meant,  as 
Heyne  supposes  he  meant,  grooms  or  caretakers  for  the  horses, 
he  would  not  have  used  the  term  duces,  but  custodes.  For 
dux  used  in  the  sense  of  guide,  see  Aen.  6.  262. 

Hanc  ARRiPE  vELis  (vs.  477). -See  10.  298 ;  9. 13 ;  11.  531; 
and  compare  Pers.  5.  140  : 

.     .     .     "  nihil  obstat,  quin  trabe  vasta 
Aegaeum  rripias." 

Evang.  Matth.  11.  12  :   >?  ^aaiXeia   tuiv  ovpavwv  fSiaZirat,   kui 

Nec  cedit  honori  (vs.  484). — "Tanta  dat  munera,  quanta 
merebatur  Asoanius,"  Servius.  "  Non  cedit  honori,  sciz.  mune- 
rum,  quo  prosecutua  erat  Helenus  Anchisen ;  ut  Andromache 
Ascanium  nunc  non  minus  honorifice  muneribus  hospitalibus 
impertiat,"  Heyne.  "  Andromache  donat  auro  intextas  vestes 
Aeneae,  puta,  et  Anchisae ;  Ascanio  chi.amvdem  illorum  dono- 
rum  HONORI,  /.  e.,  praestantiae  et  pulohritudini,  non  ccdenfem, 
praeterea  eidem  alia  textilia  plurima,"  Wagn.  (186i).- 

I  am  as  little  satisfied  with  any  of  these  explanation's  as  I 
am  with  one  formerly  proposed  by  myself  in  the  Classical  Miiseiim 
(London,  1848),  and  inserted  by  Forbiger  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  work,  or  with  a  second  also  proposed  by  myself  in  my 
"  Twelve  Years'  Yoyage  of  Discovery  in  the  First  Six  Books  of 
the  Aejieis"  (Meinhold,  Dresden,  1853).  Feeling  tjiat  these 
interpretations  are  all  pretty  equally  unworthy  of  the  author, 
and  ill  adapted  for  a  position  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most 
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highly  finished  and  pathetic  passages  bequeathed  to  an  admir- 
ing posterity  by  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  of  all  poets,  I  have 
never  ceased,  since  my  former  publications,  to  keep  my  at- 
tention more  or  less  directed  to  the  passage,  with  the  hope, 
however  faint,  of  at  length,  perhaps  by  some  happy  chance, 
alighting  on  a  meaning  which  might  at  least  be  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  context.  Having  at  last,  as  I  think,  been  success- 
ful, and  discovered  a  meaning  which  not  only  does  not  disfigure 
but  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  beautiful  painting,  I 
shall,  if  the  reader  have  no  objection,  take  him  with  me  by  the 
hand  and  let  him  have  the  pleasm'e  of  re-discovering  it  along 
with  me.  Let  us,  therefore,  open  the  Hecuba  of  Em-ipides  at 
verse  916,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Hecuba,  in  order  to  wreak 
her  terrible  vengeance  on  Polymestor,  not  hesitating  to  break 
through  all  oriental  decorum,  and,  although  a  woman  and  in 
afiliction,  and  degraded  from  her  former  high  rank  into  that  of 
a  common  slave,  appearing  in  the  presence,  not  only  of  men, 
but  of  men  who  had  known  her  in  her  times  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  : 

aiffxvyofiat  ffe  irpoff^K^ir^iv  evavriov, 
XloXvfnjffTop,  ey  toioktSs  ksi^zvi)  KoKots' 
oTio  yap  (otpBtiv  evrvxova^,  aidas  fi  e;t€i, 
61/  TuSe  iroT/xtij  TuyxavovfT^  iv'  ei^i  j/uj/, 
KovK  ay  SvvaifiTjP  Trpotrfikeireiv  (f  opdais  Kopais. 
a\\'  auTO  fiTj  Svcryotav  ■riyqff'q  (Te$ev, 
IloKv/XTja'Top'  aWdts  S'  ainov  rt  Kai  vo/xos, 
juyatKas  avBpav  fitj  ^Keireiv  evavrtov. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  text,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Andro- 
mache— a  woman  like  Hecuba,  and  of  the  same  rank,  and  from 
the  same  country,  and  a  near  relative,  and  having  suffered  the 
same  afiliction: — not  hesitating,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ten- 
derness of  her  feelings  towards  Ascanius,  to  break  through  the 
same  oriental  decorum  (nec  cedit  honori).  not  restrained 
by  the  oriental  etiquette,  the  oriental  sitte  (Germ.),  the  oriental 
"  honos,"  the  oriental  sense  that  it  was  becoming  in  a  female  to 
hide  her  afiliction  and  degi-adation  in  retirement,  from  present- 
ing herself  voluntarily,  not  merely  before  men  but  before  the 
very  men  before  whom  she  should  most  feel  ashamed,  most  feel 
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aiSfOQ — reverentia — those  wHo  had  known  her  in  her  previous 
happy  condition.     Compare  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  AuNd.  722 : 

Clyt.     w  TTat  fleas  NrjpTjSos,  evSoOev  \oya)v 

rojj/  ffwv  CLKOvtraiT*^  ^^^^tiv  irpo  Sufiarwi/. 
Ac'HIL.   0)  TTOTvC  aiSois,  TrjySe  TLj^a  \eva'fT(i)  TTOTe 

ywaiKa,  fj.op(l}7]V  evirpeTTT]  K€KT7ifji.€vr]v  ; 
Clyt.     ov  0av/ia  a'  r)iJ,as  ayvoeiv,  ovs  firi  ■rrapos 

KaTsiSes'  aivta  5'  otl  tre^eis  to  ffoxppoveiv. 
-VcHiL.   Tis  5'  6i;  t:  5' T/A^es  Aai/aiSojp  ets  ffvWoyoi/j 

yvvri  irpos  aySpas  affiTLffiv  iretppayixevovs  ; 
Clyt.     At^Sos  ^ev  etfit  irats,  KKvTatfiVTiffrpa  Se  fioi 

ovo/jia-  iroffis  Se  fiot  'ffriv  Ayafiefj.i/wy  ava^. 
Ac'KiL-  Ka\(tis  eAelas  ev  ^pax^t  to  Kaipia' 

aitrxpov  5e  fJ,OL  yvyai^t  (rv/j.$a\\€iv  \oyovs, 

where  ttotvi'  atSwc  exactly  corresponds  to  Virgil's  "  honor."  See 
also  verse  1207  of  the  same  play : 

Clyt.      ti  5e,  tiki/ov,  <pevy€is  ;     IriiiG.  AxiAAea  tovS'  iSeiv  aicrxwo/ji.ai. 
Clyt.     ois  rt  Stj  ;     Iphig.  to  Svittvx^s  fiot  rwy  yafiuv  at5«  tpepet. 
Clyt.      ovk  ey  u^pottitl  Keitrai  irpos  ra  vuv  xeiTTioKOTa. 

aWa  fiifiy.  ov  tT€/j.voTi]Tos  epyov  977/ Suj/w/^eda, 

where  for  ov  (tzixvotxitoq  tpyov  Virgil  would  have  said  "  non 
cedendum  est  honori." 

We  may  with  the  more  confidence  apply  to  our  text  the  key 
thus  put  into  our  hands  hy  Euripides,  because  it  is  perfectly 
certain  from  the  story  of  Polydorus,  with  which  Virgil  begins, 
and  from  the  story  of  Polyphemus  with  which  he  closes,  this 
third  book  of  his  Aeneid— both  of  them  told  almost  without  a 
single  variation  in  Euripides'  own  words — that  Euripides  was 
seldom  absent  from  before  Virgil's  eyes  while  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  this  part  of  his  Aeneid.  I  am  even  inclined  to  think 
that  our  author  is  scarcely  less  indebted  to  Euripides'  Hecuba 
than  to  ApoUonius's  Medea  for  his  debut  of  Dido  in  the  terrible 
character  which  she  assumes  in  the  next  book.  Hecuba  appears 
on  the  stage,  terrified  by  her  visions  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
exclaims  (vs.  68,  ed.  Bothe) : 

Tf  TTOT     aipOfiai  fVVVXOS  OVTCO 

Sa/iao'i  <l>a(r/j,a(nv  ; 

Dido  makes  her  appearance,  no  less  terrified  by  the  visions  she 
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has  seen,  and  exclaims  in  the  very  words  of  Hecuba :  "  quae 
me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent ! "  The  Trojan  woman  (of  the 
chorus)  who  is  the  confidant  of  Hecuba  advises  her  to  repair  to 
the  temples,  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  and  endeavour  to 
move  Agamemnon  by  prayers  and  entreaties  (vs.  141) : 

aXA*  l9i  vaovSj  tOi  irpos  ^tofiovs, 
iC  hyafxifivovos  iKeris  yovaTwv' 

Ktjpvffffe  06OUS, 

Tovs  T*  ovpavtSas.  tous  9'  vnoyaiovs. 

Dido's  confidant,  her  sister,  gives  her  exactly  similar  advice  : 
"  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  detain  Aeneas  by  excuses  and 
kind  treatment : " 

"  tu  niodo  posce  deos  veniam,  sacrisque  litatis 
indulge  hospitio,  causasque  innecte  morandi." 

Nay,  I  am  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  question  whether  even 
Medea's  terrifying  ovsipot  may  not  have  been  suggested  to 
ApoUonius  by  these  very  oveipoi  of  Hecuba,  and  so  both 
Apolionius  and  Yirgil  have  drawn  from  one  and  the  same 
model. 

This  passage  being  thus,  as  I  would  hope,  rightly  understood 
at  last,  not  only  (1)  does  this  picture  acquire  new  delicacy  and 
beauty  and  pathos,  but  (S)  we  perceive  with  what  scrupulous 
attention  to  oriental  decorum  the  former  meeting  of  Andro- 
mache with  Aeneas  and  his  companions  (vss.  301  et  seqq.)  is 
brought  about.  On  that  occasion  Aeneas  and  his  companions, 
arriving  unexpectedly  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  place, 
surprise  Andromache  in  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  not  only  to  be  out  of  doors  but 
outside  the  city  and  on  the  side  of  the  public  road.  The  meet- 
ing being  thus  wholly  accidental  and  unpremeditated  on  both 
sides,  there  was  no  breach  of  decorum  and  no  excuse  was  re- 
quired. On  the  present  occasion,  on  the  contrary,  the  meeting 
was  not  only  premeditated,  but  actually  sought  for  by  the  female 
herself ;  there  was  therefore  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  decorum 
which  consigned  the  fallen  princess  with  her  affliction  to  the 
privacy  of  the  gynaeceum,  a  breach  of  decorum  which  is  as  fully 
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acknowledged  in  the  words  nec  cedit  honori  as  excused  and 
justified  in  the  words  digressu  maesta  supremo  and  the  whole 
of  the  broken-hearted  mother's  address  to  the  boy  who  reminded 
her  so  livelily  of  her  own  deceased  son.  And  (3),- we  sympa- 
thize more  than  ever  with  the  greatness  of  Andromache's  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  the  Trojans  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
with  her  agonizing  recollections  of  the  alteration  in  her  circum- 
stances since  she  had  last  seen  the  same  faces.  We  learn  also 
at  the  same  time  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  feeling  of  shame 
and  self-abasement  with  which 

' '  doiecit  vultum,  et  demissa  voce  locuta  est : 
'  0  felix,'  "  etc. 

If  the  reader  is  still  not  quite  satisfied  that  in  this  part  of 
the  third  book,  no  less  than  in  its  commencement  and  perhaps 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  is 
continually  flitting  with  more  or  less  distinctness  before  the  mind 
of  our  author,  let  him  go  on  a  little  further  and  he  will  find 
Andromache  inquiring  concerning  Ascanius  : 

' '  quid  puer  Ascanius  ?  siiperatne  et  vescitur  aura  ? 
quern  tibi  iam  Troia — 
ecqua  tamen  puero  est  amissae  cura  parentis ': ' ' 

almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  Hecuba  inquires  for  Poly- 
dorus  (vs.  934)  : 

vpojTov  fxiv  eiire  TraiS',  op  e^  e/^ijs  X^P'^^j 
IloXvSiapoyy  e/c  re  irarpos  ev  So/xois  exeis, 
El  f'?'  •     ■      •  • 


Even  in  these  colder  western  climates  and  more  refined  and 
heartless  times,  mourning  alone  is  a  sufiicient  reason  for  con- 
finement not  merely  to  the  house  but  even  to  the  private  cham- 
ber, and  Donna  Isabella's  apology  for  appearing  in  public 
within  two  months  after  she  has  become  a  widow  is  not  less 
poetically  true  than  it  is  poetically  beautiful  (Schiller,  Brmd  von 
Messina,  1)  : 
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"  der  noth  gehorchend,  nicht  dem  eignen  trieb, 
tret'  ich,  ihr  greisen  hiiupter  dieaer  stadt, 
heraiis  zu  euoh  aiis  den  verschwiegenen 
gemaclieru  meines  frauensaals,  das  antlitz 
vor  eui'en  mannerblicken  zu  entschleiem. 
denn  es  geziemt  der  wittwe,  die  den  gatten 
vei-loren,  ihres  lebens  licht  und  rahm, 
die  schwarz  umflorte  naohtgestalt  dem  aug' 
der  welt  in  stillen  raaviera  zn  verbergen  ; 
cloch  nnerbittlioli,  allgewaltig  treibt 
des  augenblicks  gebieterstimme  mioh 
an  das  entwohnte  licht  der  welt  liervor." 

Compare  the  aoooiint  given  by  Clatidian,  in  liufin.  2.  Ij.27,  of 
the  women  going  out  to  see  the  punishment  of  Rufinus  not- 
withstanding their  doing  so  was  an  infringement  of  feminine 
deoornm : 

' '  vacuo  plebs  obvia  muro, 
iam  secura  fluit.  Seuibxs  non  obstitit  aetos, 
virginihisve  pudor," 

where  we  may  say :  "  senes  non  cedunt  aetati,  virgines  non 
oedunt  pudori."  Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author 
of  the  similar  infringement  of  feminine  decorum  by  the  women 
crowding  to  see  the  triumphal  procession  of  Theodosius  with 
the  young  Honorius  through  the  city,  3  Cons.  Honor.  126  : 

"  quanti  turn  iuvenes,  quantae  sprevero  pudor  em 
spectandi  studio  matres,  puerisque  severi 
certavere  senes,  cum  tu  genitoris  amico 
exceptus  gremio  mediam  veherere  per  urbem, 
velaretque  pics  communis  laurea  currus  ! ' ' 

\j.  e.,  "  matres  non  cessere  pudori "]. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  nec  cedit  honoei  of  our  text  is  the 
"non  arcet  honos"  of  Eufinus,  Padpli.  Fab.  (ap.  Wernsdorf, 
Poet.  Lai.  Minor.)  : 

' '  filia  solis 
aestuat  igne  novo, 
et  per  prata  iuvencum, 
mentem  perdita,  quaeritat. 
non  illam  thahimi  ptidor  arcet, 
non  regalis  honos,  non  magni  cura  mariti, ' ' 
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and  scarcely  less  similar,  Mamertinus's  "  honori  eius  venerationi- 
que  cedentes"  (Gratiarum  actio  luliano,  30)  :  "  pene  intra  ipsas 
Palatinae  domus  valvas,  lecticas  consulares  iussit  inferri ;  et  cum, 
honori  eius  remratioitique  cedentes,  sedile  illud  dignitatis  amplis- 
simae  recusaremus,  suis  nos  prope  manibus  impositos  mixtus 
agmini  togatorum  praeire  coepit  pedes."  Compare  also  Ovid, 
■  Met.  10.  251  (of  Pygmalion's  statue)  : 

"  et,  si  non  obstet  reverentia,  velle  nioveri  " 

[the  statue  cedit  reverentiae  (in  Virgil's  language,  cedit 
honori)  and  does  not  move].  Also  Plin.  H.  N.  31^..  5 :  "  honos 
clientium  instituit  sic  colere  patronos."     Ovid,  Met.  7.  1^6  : 

"  sed  te  ne  faceres  feniiit  revcrentin  famae." 

Juvenal,  1.  109  : 

"  expectent  ergo  Tiibiuii : 
yincant  di'idtiae  :  saoro  nee  cedat  honori 
.    amper  in  hanc  iirbem  pedibvis  qui  venerat  albis," 

where  the  "  honos  "  which  is  not  ceded  to  is  the  Tribunicia 
potestas. 

The  Grreeks  use  the  corresponding  Greek  word  ukuv  when 
they  wish  to  express  the  j'ielding  to  any  affection  or  impulse  of 
the  mind,  as  Horn.  //.  10.  121 : 

TToWaKi  yap  fieOiei  re,  Kai  ovk  cfleAet  Troyeetrflai, 

OUT   pKfO}  eiKccj/,   OUT   a(ppaSn](n  vooto, 

aW   e/ie  t'  eicropowt/,  Kat  efiTjy  irortBeyfiepos  op/j.7}v. 

Ibid.  9.  100  '  (TV  Sc  (TdJ  fj.Eya\Y}TOpi  Sujuw  ei^ag.  10,  S38,  aiBoi 
eiKwv.     Id.  Od.  IS.  lis  : 

eiirep  ris  ffe  ^17]  Kai  KapreX  gikwv 

OVTl  Tie  I. 

Ibid.  22.  28 i  : 

.     ^Tj-JTOTe  Traf^Trau 
eiKcof  a(ppa^i7)s  ficya  eiirciu. 

Ibid.  li.  262  .- 

v^psi  €t^auT€ s^   eiriffirofxepot  fA.euei  <r(pw. 
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Eiu-ip.  Iphifj.  in  Aul.  138  (ed.  Markl.)  : 

oAA.'  i0\  epe<F(T(t}v  ffov  iroSa,  'yt)f)cL 

Herodot.  5.  15  :  AXs^avSpoc  St,  o  A/iui/rsw,  napttov  te  koi  optwv 
ravTa,   ots  ihoq  te  t(ov  Kai  KaKii>v  aTraOrji-,   ovSafiwc  ft   kotet^eiv 

0(0<TTE  r|V'   tllCTTE   Se  j3ap£(jUC  (pSpWV,  HTTi  TTpOQ  AflVVTeU  TaSl'   aV  JUEV, 

(1)  TTarfp,  EiKE  TJ)  r|/\(K(r),  aTTioiv  te  ai/OTTOUEO,  (iir)OE  X(!rapE£  ryj  Troaat. 
It  is,  however,  our  author's  own  "  ne  uoster  honos  infractave 
oedat  fama  loco,"  Acii.  7.  332,  which  establishes  and  places 
beyond  all  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation, 
the  selfsame  words  being  there  used  in  the  converse  relation  to 
express  the  converse  thought,  viz.,  the  not  yielding,  not  giving 
way,  of  the  "honor"  of  the  speaker.  Compare  also  Claud. 
Epigv.  18.  3 : 

"  iusta  quibus  rapiilae  ccssit  revcrenlia  flammae." 

Ptcturatas  vestes,  textilibus  bonis  (vss.  483,  485).  I 
understand,  not  as  expressive  of  a  variety  of  presents  of  the 
same  kind  over  and  above  the  Phrygian  chlamys,  but  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  one  only  present,  the  Phrygian  chlamys.  Compare 
Acn.  7.  2If8  :  "  Iliadumque  labor  vestes,"  where  "  vestes"  is  the 
one  single  dress  or  clothing  which  had  been  worn  by  Priam ;  the 
dress  which,  inclusively  with  the  sceptre  and  tiara,  was  the 
"  gestamen  Priami"  (vs.  246).  In  both  instances  the  plural 
number  is  used,  as  richer  than  the  singular,  the  singular  number 
being  always  poor  unless  where  emphatic.  Compare  fm-ther 
7.  251,  where  the  plural  "  vestes"  of  vers.  248  is  expressed  again 
by  the  singular  "purpui'a  picta"  (the  singular  here  not  being 
poor,  as  expressing  the  abstract  idea,  that  of  the  whole  class), 
and  vs.  252,  where  the  singular  "  sceptrum "  of  vs.  247  (not 
poor;  because  rendered  plural  by  the  adjoined  "  tiaras  ")  is, 
for  the  sake  of  richness  (where  it  stands  alone  and  would, 
therefore,  be  poor  as  being  singular),  expressed  by  the  plural 
"  sceptra." 

SuBTEMiNE  AUKi  (vs.  483). — Compare  Claud,  in  Cons.  P rob. 
ct  Ohjh\177 : 
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"  laetatur  veneranda  parens,  ot  poUice  docto 
iam  parat  auratas  trabeas,  cinctusqiie  micantes 
stamine  ;  quod  molU  tondent  de  stipite  Seres, 
frondea  lanigerae  carpentes  vellera  sylvae : 
ct  longiim  tenues  tractus  prodncit  in  aitrum, 
filaqne  concreto  cogit  squalere  metallo." 

Onerat.— Not  loads  his  hands  iiith  the  present,  but  loads  his 
person  with  it,  puts  it  on  him,  clothes  him  icith  it,  as  the  goddess 
Roma  clothes  Stilicho,  Claud.,  Laud.  Stilich.  2.  339 : 
.     .  "  dixit,  gremioque  rigentia  prof ert 

dona,  graves  auro  trabeas ■'    • 

tunc  habiles  armis  humeros  dea  vestibus  ambit 
Eomuleis." 

Compare  Terent.  Phorm.  5.  6.  k : 

"  sed  ego  nunc  mihi  cesso,  qui  non  humerum  tunc  onero  pallio." 

LoNGUM  (vs.  487). — Not  "  closely  connected  with  testen- 
TUR,  and  signifying  maij  long  he  a  record  of  affection'"  (Coning- 
ton),  but  simply  the  epithet  of  amorem,  and  signifying  lasting— 
Andromache's  lasting  love. 


500-511. 

SI  QUAHUO ARTUS 


VAR.  LliCT.   (vss.  502,  503). 

\_punct.,  &o.] 

EPIKO  HESPEKI.V31  III  "  (so.  proxjinqiiam)  st.  El'lRO,  hespbeia,"  Voss. 

rKOPixftUOS,  EPIEO,  HESPERIA,  IH  Hej'ne  ;  Brunck ;  "Wakefield;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861). 

PEOPiNtttiOS  EPIKO,  HESPERIA,  III  Ladewig. 

PBOPlNftUos  EPIKO  HESPEEIA,  III  Aldus  (1514)  ;  V.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda 
(interpreting  in  the  same  way  as  Heyne)  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Ribb. 

PEOPlsaUOS    •   EPIKO  HESPEEIAM    •     I   Med.  (Fogg.) 
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Si  quando  .  .  .  NEPOTES  (vss.  500-505). — As  old,  therefore,  at 
least  as  the  time  of  Virgil  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Ca- 
marda  in  his  Discorso  Preliminare  to  his  "  Appendice  al  Saggio 
di  Grammatologia  Comparata  suUa  lingua  Albanese,"  p.  51  : 
"  ma  nessima  potenza,  a  ereder  mio,  finche  la  Greoia  non  sia  in 
grado  di  farsi  valere,  piu  dell'  Italia,  rivendicatasi  alia  unita 
politica,  ha  diritto  di  proteggere  1' Albania,  e  direi  quasi  il  do- 
vere  ;  essa  che  ospita  circa  centomila  Albanesi,  i  quali  dissoda- 
rano  e  popolarono  molte  sue  terre  incolte,  ed  in  piu  maniere 
I'hanno  servita  in  ogni  tempo.  Ne  1'  Italia  puo  dimenticare  le 
molte  relazioni  che  fino  dai  piu  remoti  secoli,  ed  ai  tempi  angi- 
oini,  ed  anco  in  piii  recenti  eta,  ebbe  col  vecchio  e  col  nuovo  Epiro, 
di  cui  vede  i  monti  dalle  sue  spiaggie  sul  lonio,  e  suU'  Adria- 
tico."  Prophesying,  as  usual,  after  the  event,  YirgH  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  sentiment  of  his  own  time,  a  senti- 
ment which,  to  judge  from  the  passage  just  cited,  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  both  among  Italians  and  Albanians  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  and  which,  should  only  the  Italian 
"  unita  "  persist  and  thrive,  can  hardly  fail  at  last  to  be  fatal  to 
all  Ottoman  suzerainty  north  of  the  Balkans. 

MoNTES  UMBRANTUR  oPACi  (vs.  508). — "  Eiuc  prolcpsis  fiir 
'  UMBRANTUR  lit  oPACi  vtisciif,'  "  Thiel,  Forbigcr,  Jacob  {Quaest. 
Ep.,  p.  140).  No;  opacus  is  shady,  i.e.,  vocernl  with  trees, 
exactly  as  Georg.  1.  156 :  "ruris  opaci  falce  premes  umbram," 
where  "opaci"  can  only  be  shadj,  i.e.,  covered  with  treea. 
Compare  also  Tacit.  Hid.  5.  6  :  "  praecipuum  montium  Liba- 
num  erigit,  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores  opacuin,  fidumque 
nivibus,"  where  "  opacum  "  can  only  be  icooded.  The  Homeric 
oata  (TKioivra,  Od.  7.  268,  and  frequently  elsewhere,  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  way.  So  Aen.  7.  36  :  "  et  laetus  fluvio 
suocedit  opaco  "  \_the  river  shady — ^with  what  ?  of  course  with 
trees,  specially  mentioned  at  vss.  29  and  34].  Also  Ucl.  1.  53  : 
"frigus  captabis  opacum"  [the  shady  cool,  as  if  he  had  said 
frigidam  umbram,  or  as  he  has  actually  said,  ^ci?.  2.  8: 
"  umbras  et  frigora"].  And  Silius,  4.  741  :  "  stagnis  Thi-asy- 
nienus  opacis  "  [the  lake  of  Thrasymenus  shady  with  trees,  as  it  is 
to  this  day].    The  sense,  then,  is :  "the  sun  sots  and  shade  falls 
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upon  the  shady  mountains" — the  shade  spoken  of  as  falling 
upon  the  mountains  being  that  shade  which  comes  over  the 
whole  landscape  the  moment  the  sun  sets,  and  which,  the  moun- 
tains being  the  most  striking  part  of  the  landscape,  especially 
as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  most  striking  on  the  mountains.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  epithet  shady,  so  useful  and  eiiec- 
tive  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  first  Greorgic,  is  not 
here  a  mere  stop-gap.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  mountains  were  wooded,  some  other  word  should 
have  been  chosen,  and  a  term  avoided  which  causes  a  confusion 
in  the  mind  between  two  shades  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  each  other,  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  the  shade  of 
the  evening.  The  lapse,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speculate,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  running  of  the  poet's  mind  on  Homer's  opsa 
aKiofvTa. 

UiiBRANTUK,  i.wn\vyaZ,ovTai,  for  which  word  see  Timaeus, 
Le.c.  Flatmx. 

SoRTiTi  KEMOs  (vs.  510). — "  Per  sortem  divisi  ad  officia 
remigandi,  qui  esset  proreta,  quis  pedem  teneret,"  Servius. 
"  Sortiti  vices  remorum,  sive  postquam,  quibus  proximo  die 
vicibus  remigaremus,  sortiti  eramus,"  Wagner  (1861) — the 
old  error  of  taking  Yirgil  too  much  at  his  word,  too  literally. 
The  meaning  is  not  cading  lots  for  the  oars  or  dividing  the  oars 
among  them,  but  ichose  lot  arts  the  oar,  i.  e.,  ice  rowers,  sortiti 
liEMOs  being  equivalent  to  remiges,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  "sortiti  diadema"  ofPrudentius  {Contra  Sym. 
1.  33  : 

"  cstne  ille  e  numcro  paucorum,  qui  rUrtdema 
sortUi  aetheriae  coluenint  dogma  sopliiae") 

is  equivalent  to  reges,  and  the  "  mortales  animas  sortita"of 
Hor.  {Sat.  2.  6.  93  : 

■     .  "  terrestria  quando 

mortales  animas  yivunt  sortita^') 

equivalent  to  mortalia.  [i;'his  use  of  sortiri,  without  any, 
even  the  slightest,  reference  to  the  actual  casting  of  lots,  is  of 
as  common  occurrence  as  that  of  its  root  sors,  and  the  corre- 
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spending  EngKsh  lot  -without  any  such   reference.     Compare 
OyiA,  Met.  11.  757: 

.     .     .     "  Priamusq^ue  novissima  Troiae 
tempora  sortitus  " 

["  whose  lot  or  chance  it  was  to  be  the  last  king  of  Troy  "]. 
Claud,  in  sepulchro  speciosae,  3  : 

"  hie  formosa  iacet,  Veneris  sortita  figuram  "    ' 

["  whose  lot  it  was  to  have   a  figure   no  less  beautiful  than 
Venus's"].     Claud,  in  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olyhr.  151^ : 

' '  sed  gravibiis  cuxis  animiim  soHita  senilem 
ignea  longaevo  f raenatm- corde  iuvontus." 

Val.  Flaoc.  2.  482  : 

.     .     .     "  hoc  sortes,  hoc  corniger  impcrat  Hammou, 
virguieam  damnare  animam,  sortita^ns  Lethcn 
corpora." 

Manil.  1.  202  (ed.  Paris,  1679)  : 


"  est  igitur  tellus  mediam  sortita  eavemam 
aeris,  et  toto  pariter  siiblata  profundo." 


So  also  Ai'ii.  9.  17i  : 


"  omnis  per  mures  legio,  sortita  pericluni, 
excubat ; ' ' 

and  Val.  Flacc.  3.  70  : 

.     .     ' '  uec  porta  duceui  nee  pone  moratur 
excubias  sortita  maniis  ' ' 

[not  by  any  nieatis  "  which  had  been  appointed  to  the  post  by 
the  actual  casting  of  lots,"  but  "  whose  lot  it  was  to  occupy  that 
post,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  post,"  no  matter  whether 
by  the  command  of  a  superior,  or  by  rotation,  or  by  right  of 
preference,  or  by  casting  of  lots,  or  by  whatever  other  method]. 
Yirgil's  "  sortiri "  is  expressed  by  Homer  and  the  Greek 
tragedians  either  by  *niipuv  and  its  compounds,  or  by  Aa'yx"''^"') 
a.s  II.  1.278: 

ovTToB^  0/1017)5  e/x/xope  ri/x^s 

HENRY,  AENEIUEA,  VOL.  II.  'J'J 
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Od.  'J.  oJi  : 

Ibid  11.  30 J  ■  Tifiriv  §£  /\fXo7X«<^'  «^«  Oioitn.  Eiirip.  Sipj). 
79  (ed.  Stokes)  : 

offoLS  SiSaKTOv  fnjSev,  oAA'  €r  ttj  pvffet 
TO  ffoxppoveLV  €i\7ix^^  eisrairavT''  aet, 
•  rovTois  SpeireffBat,  Tots  kokoktl  5'  ov  Befits- 

And  SO  even  Xenoph.  Aiiab.  J.  3:  /iiKpov  Se  vttvov  Xa-^wv 
[having  got  a  little  sleep,  having  slept  a  little].  Also  Luc. 
JEcailff.  1.  8  iyivtTO  Si  IV  t(d  iipanviiv  avrov  sv  rrj  ra^Et  rjjf 
^ipnpiiQiaQ  avTOv  ivavTL  TOv  Oeou,  Kara  to  tOog  r»)c  isparsiaQ  tXa^E 
roll  Qvfiiaaai,  uaiXdwv  tiQ  tov  vaov  tov  Kvptov.  The  converse 
Greek  expression  is  afifiopoc;  (orbus),  as  Eurip.  Hecuh.  1^21 
(ed.  Porsou)  : 

TifLeis  ^e  TreVTTjKoifTa  y^   afj.fj.opoi  reKvatj/. 

The  Italians  use  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  as 
Gruasco,  JDcl/e  Ornatrici :  "in  fatti  quelle  donne,  che  aveano 
aorfita  dalla  natura  una  fronto  troppo  ampia,  se  non  potevano  co' 
oapelli,  la  diminuivano  conle  fasce."     Metast.  Oliiiip.  2.  6  : 

' '  f elice  il  re  di  Greta, 
die  1111  tal  figlio  ■'sor/i  '" 

Id.  Tciitwf.  J.  sc.  ult  : 

''  tutte  pcnloiio 
le  ingiurie  alia  Fortuna, 
se  avro  la  tomlia  ove  sortii  la  cuiia." 

This  junction  of  "sortiri"  with  kejios  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  junction  made  by  the  Greeks  of  vavQ  with  kAjjooc, 
and  the  expression  soetiti  eemos  probably  a  translation  of 
vavK\r)poi — REMOS  being  used  in  the  translation  instead  of 
naves,  because  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole  is  more  ele- 
gant, because  the  principal  part  of  the  sailor's  business  was 
rowing,  and  because  rowing,  being  the  most  fatiguing  part  of 
the  business  of  the  sailor,  supplied  the  best  reason  for  optat'ae 
TELi.UKis,  COEPOUA  cuRAMus,  and  FEssos  AKTi's.     If  the  reader, 
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admitting  that  tlie  above  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pression soKTiTi  REMOS,  should  be  inclined,  notwithstanding,  to 
disallow  the  analogy  between  that  expression  and  vavKXrjpoi 
on  the  ground  that  nauicAijpoe  is  more  properlj-  nhip-owuer  than 
sailor  ("Nauclerus  dominus  navis  est  appellatus  quod  navis 
in  sorte  eius  sit,  kXijpoc  enim  Grraece  sors  dicitur,"  Isidor.  19. 1), 
I  reply  that  iioccJiiero,  the  Italian  form  of  the  word,  means  rather 
gubernator  and  nauta  than  dominus  (/'.  e.,  possessor) 
navis,  and  that  we  have  the  very  expression  vavKXrjoov  -irXarriv 
in  Hesiod ;  and  that  even  if  I'auk-Xrjpoc  had  been  neither  nauti- 
cus,  nor  nauta,  but  always  dominus  navis,  the  analogy  had 
been  little  impaired,  inasmuch  as  sortiti  remos  might  be  equallj- 
well  interpreted  domini  remorum,  or  as  we  might  say  in 
English,  oar-masters,  lorch  qftliv  oar. 


012-514. 

NECDU.M  ORBEM  JIEDIUII  XOX  HORIS  ACTA  SUBIBAT 
HAUD  SEGXIS  STRATO  SURGIT  PALINURUS  ET  OMNES 
EXPEORAT  VEXTOS  ATOUE  AURIBTS  AERA  CAPTAL' 


VAR.  LliCT. 
HoEls  III  Brunck  ;  Yoss  ;  Lad.  ;  Eibb, 
HORIS  III  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Hems.  (1670)  ;  Heyne  : 


Wakefield  ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861). 


HoRis  ACTA  :  "per  horas  deourrens,"  Servius,  "Wagner,  Forbi- 
ger.  No ;  under  the  command  of  the  Hours,  as  an  army  under 
the  command  of  a  general ;  governed,  marshalled,  by  the  Hours. 
See  Eem.  on  4.  245,  and  compare  Ed.  8.  17  : 

"  nasccre,  pracq^uc  rlirni  vcniens  r/r/c,  Lucii'ur,  alinuiii." 
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As  Lucifer  "  agit  diem,"  marshals,  commands,  the  day,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  gimeral  his  troops  (Lucifer,  however,  not 
only  commanding  as  a  general,  but  preceding  as  a  general  or 
leader  (dux) — "praeveniens  agit;"  compare  "ducebatque  diem," 
Ac-n.  2.  80Sy,  so  the  "Horae  agunt  noctem,"  and  nox  is  acta 
HoRis.  Compare  also  Georg.  1.  352  :  "  agentes  frigora  ventos" 
[liaving  the  cold  under  their  command;  commanding  cold,  driving 
cold,  or,  as  more  prosaically  expressed  by  Ovid,  Met.  1.  56, 
maldng  cold,  "  facientes  frigora  ventos"].  Also  Sail.  Bell.  lug.  S: 
^'  animus  incorruptus,  aeternus,  rector  humani  generis,  agit  atque 
habet  cuncta,  neque  ipse  habetur  "  \_i.  e.,  does,  manages,  rules, 
eommands  all  things,  "  treibt  alles  "].  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
the  near  affinity  of  this  to  the  more  ordinary  meaning  of  agar e, 
to  drive,  impel;  commanding  and  leading  by  a  general  being  no 
more  than  a  species  of  driving.  Accordingly,  actus  in  the  ex- 
pressions "  acti  fatis,"  1.  36  ;  "  tempestatibus  acti,"  7.  199  ; 
"  acta  furore  gravi,"  10.  63,  might  almost,  perhaps  quite,  as  cor- 
rectly be  interpreted  commanded  hy,  marshalled  hy,  under  the  com- 
mand, control,  and  impulsion  of,  as  driven  hy  fates,  tempests,  fury. 

EXPLOEAT  VENTOS,  ATQUE  AURIBUS  AEEA  CAPTAT. "  ForScht 

er  die  wind',  und  fangt  mit  lauschendem  ohre  die  kiihHng," 
Yoss.  No,  no ;  Palinurus  does  not  either  listen  to  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  nor  for  a  gale,  but  turns  his  ear  in  every  direction  in 
order  io  feel  with  it,  or  hear  with  it  (no  matter  which),  in  what 
point  the  wind  is  blowing.  Turning  his  ear  in  one  direction  he 
feels  no  wind  on  it,  hears  no  wind  in  it ;  turning  it  in  another 
direction,  he  feels  no  wind  on  it,  hears  no  wind  in  it ;  contintiing 
to  turn  it  in  various  directions  he  at  last  feels  or  hears,  or  rather 
both  feels  and  hears,  the  wind  blowing  on  it,  and  so  knows  that 
the  wind  is  coming  from  that  quarter  toward  which  his  ear  is 
turned.  This  is  captare;  not  to  catch,  but  to  try  to  catch,  to 
move  in  various  directions  in  search  of;  to  woo,  as  for  want  of  a 
more  appropriate  term  we  say  in  English.  Compare  {a),  Ovid, 
Met.  10.  58  (of  Orpheus  striving  to  catch,  making  repeated 
efforts  to  catch,  Eurydice  in  his  arms) : 

"  brachiaqiie  intendens,  ^;)'<;«(?jque  et  premiere  captans 
nil  nisi  ccdentcs  infelix  arripit  auvas  " 
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[seeking,  making  various  efforts,  to  catch  and  to  be  caiight]. 
(I»),  Ed.  1.51: 

.     ' '  hie  inter  fluraina  nota 
et  fontes  sacros  frigus  rrrptnbis  opacum  " 

[wilt  seek  to  catch  the  shady  cool,  wilt  woo  the  shady  cool]. 
(e),  Georg.  1.  J  75  . 

' '  bucula  caelum 
suspiciens  patnlis  cnpfarit  nnribiis  niiras" 

[sought  to  catch  the  air  with  her  nostrils,  caught  at  the  air  with 
her  nostrils,  wooed  the  air  with  her  nostrils],  (fl),  Ovid,  Met. 
11.  767 : 

' '  non  agreste  tameii,  nee  inexpugnabile  Anion 
pectus  habens,  sylvas  eaptatam  saepe  per  omnes 
aspicit  Hesperien  patria  Cebrenida  lipa, 
iniectos  humeris  sieeautem  sole  capillos  ' ' 

[often  sought  to  be  caught  (often  chased,  wooed)  through  all 
the  woods],  (e),  'Plant.  Anip/i.  656  (ed.  Bothe),  Alcmena  to 
Amphitr.  : 

' '  tu  si  me  impudieitiai  eaptas,  capere  non  potes ' ' 

[if  you  try  to  catch  me  on  a  charge  of  impurity,  you  cannot 
catch  me].  And  so  {J"),  Erasmus  correctly,  Colloq.  Conviv. 
Fnhtl.  :  "rex,  intellecto  fuco,  '  quid,'  inquit,  *  an  tu  me  facies 
oanem  ? '  lussit  tolli  hominem,  ac  pro  captatis  quadraginta  coro- 
natis  infligi  quadraginta  plagas  "  [which  he  had  tried  to  catch]. 
I^inally,  (tj),  Senec.  JEjnst.  103  :  "  quid  ista  circumspicis, 
quae  tibi  possunt  fortasse  evenire,  sed  possunt  et  non  evenire, 
ineidentium  dico  ruinam  ?  Aliqua  nobis  incidunt,  non  insidi- 
antur  :  ilia  potius  vide,  ilia  devita,  quae  nos  observant,  quae  nos 
captant"  [strive  to  catch  us].  Auribus  aera  captat  is  thus 
the  explanation  of  omnes  explorat  ventos,  or  if  you  please 
rather  omnes  explorat  ^'E^'T0s  is  a  theme  of  which  auribus 
AERA  captat  is  the  variation.  The  repetition  of  effori  which  is 
expressed  in  the  one  clause  by  omnes  is  expressed  in  the  other 
by  the  frequentative  captat. 
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517-519. 

ARMATI':M — MOVEMUS 


Akmatdm    aiiho    o)ii()XA. — Compare    Sen.   ILrc.   Fur.  Iri 
(Juno  soliloquizing)  : 

"  fen-o  iiihiaci  hinc  terrft  Orion  doos." 
POSTQUAM  CUNCTA  A'IDET  CAELO   CONSTARE    SEREXO  (vS.  518). 

— No  sign  of  change  in  the  serene  sky,  the  sky  serene  and  with- 
out sign  of  change ;  in  other  words,  the  fair  weather  likely  to  be 
constant.  Constare  is  to  remain  the.  same,  not  to/alter  or  give 
sign  of  change,  to  he  settled ;  constat,  it  in  agreed  on  ;  it  is  settled. 
Castra  movemus  (vs.  519). — Not  with  Forbiger  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  but  as  the  ordinary  metaphorical  expression  for 
setting  out,  decamping.  See  Claud.  Hapt.  Pros.  2.  125  (of  bees 
setting  out) :  "  cum  cerea  reges  castra  movent ; "  and  Ovid,  Met. 
13.  Gil  (of  birds  setting  out) :  "  quarto  seducunt  castra  volatu." 
This  view  has  been  approved  by  Conington. 


520-531. 

VEl.ORUM^ — MINERVAE 


Vei.orxjm  pandimus  ALAS. — Not  (with  Heyne)  "  extremas 
VELORUM  partes,  lacinias,  angulos,"  because  it  is  not  usual  to 
expand  the  sails  to  the  uttermost  immediately  at  first  setting 
out ;  but,  metaphorically,  sail-icings,  wing- like  sails,  sails  resem- 
bling wings,  as  if  he  had  said :  "  expand  our  wings,"  /.  e.,  "  our 
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sails;"  aud  so  Isid.  Oi-iy.  19.  3  :  "  apud  Latinos  antein  rchi  ;i 
Yolatu  dicta;  unde  est  illiid:  velorum  vaxdimiis  al\s."  Com- 
pare Hesiod,  Opeirt  ot  Dies,  628  : 

€-JicotTfXMs  (TToKi(ras  V7J0S  TTTspa  irovroiropolo, 

where  vr)og  Trnpa  are  the  sails  ;■  Lucret.  4.  391  : 

"  quos  agimua  praeter  naveni,  velisqyic  volainiis ," 

and,  exactly  parallel  to  onr  text,  Prop.  4.  G.  47  ; 

' '  nee  te  quod  classis  ec'iitcnis  remigat  alix 
terreat." 

The  same  figure  (that  of  j'oung  birds  attempting  to  fly)  is 
preserved  in  both  clauses  of  our  text ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said 
"PAXDiMis  ALAS  ot  TENTAMUs  volare."  The  converse  metaphor, 
viz.,  that  of  rowing  with  wings,  will  be  found,  ^e«.  1.  305,  "re- 
migio  alarum ; "  and  that  of  sailing  with  wings,  Milton,  Par. 
Lost,  5.  266  : 

.     ' '  down  thither  prone  in  flight 
he  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  .sky 
xnlh  between  "worlds  and  worlds,  toit/i  stcmJii  iciiig." 

Obsccros  (vs.  522),  dimhj  seen  ;  scarcely  distinguishable,  as 
Lucan,  3.  7  :  "  dubios  monies."     Compare  also  Aen.  6.  k'->3  : 

"  oJiKciiram  [Didonem],  qualeni  primo  qui  snrgcre  monso 
aut  viilft,  aut  ^idisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam," 

where  see  Rem. 

HuMiEEM  iTALiAM. — "  Ad  (Jastrum  Miner vae  appellunt 
Troiani,  sub  Hydrunto,  quo  loco  planum  et  molle  littus ;  hino 
iruMiLEji  iTAT.iAM.  Sive  quia  procul  ex  alto  visentibus  terra 
semper  humilis  videtur.  Cf.  supra,  v.  77,"  Heyne,  ed.  Wagner. 
Both  explanations  wrong.  Italy  is  called  "humilis"  in  com- 
parison with  the  mountainous  shore  they  had  just  left,  verse  506. 
The  common  passage  to  and  from  Greece  was  in  this  situation 
in  the  time  of  Virgil  (compare  verse  o06),  and  therefore  Italy 
seemed  "  humilis "  to  the  travellers  in  his  time,  viz.,  by  con- 
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trast  with  the  opposite  shore.  The  identical  term  is  applied  to 
Italy  by  Dante's  Virgil,  Inferno,  1. 106 — according  to  Landino 
and  Venture  in  the  same  sense  as  in,  and  in  imitation  of,  om" 
text,  but  much  more  probably,  with  Lombardi  and  Megalotti,  in 
the  sense  of  humiliated,  depressed  (in  the  moral  point  of  view), 
Inimhle.     Dante's  words  are  : 

' '  di  quell'  iimile  Italia  fia  salute, 
per  cui  mori  la  vergine  Camilla, 
Eurialo,  e  Tumo,  e  Xiso  di  ferute," 

where  "fia  salute  "  seems  to  place  the  moral  sense  of  "  umile" 
almost  beyond  doubt.  Nor  is  it  very  unlikely  that  Dante,  who 
has  elsewhere  so  much  mistaken  our  author's  meaning  (see  Eem. 
on  "  auri  sacra  fames,"  3.  56),  may  have  supposed  that  in  ap- 
plying the  term  "  umile"  in  this  sense  to  Italy  he  was  applying 
it  in  the  very  sense  in  which  "humilis"  had  been  applied  to 
Italy  by  his  master. 

Itatjam  primus  conclamat  achates  (vs.  523). — Ooncla- 
MAT,  cries  out  with  all  his  might. 

Febte  viam  vento   facilem   (vs.  529),  theme  ;    spirate 
SECUNDi,  variation.     See  Rem.  on  4.  611. 

Templtjmque  apparet  in  arce  mtnervae  (vs.  531). — The 
interpunctuation  of  the  Medicean  between  arce  and  minervae  is 
incorrect,  the  structure  not  being  templum  minervae  apparet 
IN  ARCE,  but  TEMPLUM  APPAiiF.T  IX  AKCE  MINERVAE — Arx  Mi- 
nervae ("Arx  Minervae  et  Minorvinni  et  Castrum  Minervae,"' 
Oluver.  4;  in  Peutinger's  map,  Castra  Minerve,  [sic~\)  being  the 
name  of  the  place.  Arce  must,  therefore,  be  written  with  a 
capital  A.  The  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  being  retained, 
and  the  structure  templum  minervae  apparet  in  arce  being 
adopted,  the  place  is  not  named  at  all,  quod  absurdinn. 
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530-536. 

CKEBRESCUNT  OPTATAE  AURAE  PORTUSQUE  PATESCIT 
lAM  PEOPIOR  TEMPLUMQUE  APPARET  IN  ARCE  MINERVAE 
VELA  LEGUNT  SOCII  ET  PRORAS  AD  LITTORA  TORQUENT 
PORTUS  AB  EUROO  FLUCTU  CURVATUS  IN  ARCUM 
OBIECTAE  SALSA  SPUMANT  ASPERGINE  CAUTES 
IPSE  LATET  GEMINO  DEMITTUNT  BRACHIA  MURO 
TURRITI  SCOPULI  REFUGITQUE  A  LITTORE  TEMPLTJM 


This  passage  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  principle 
I  have  so  often  insisted  on  (see  Eemm.  on  1.  150 ;  5.  515-602) 
as  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  readers  of  Virgil,  viz., 
that  Virgil  is  apt  to  take  his  objects  in  an  order  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  in  which  they  would  be  taken  by  a  -writer  of  the 
present  day  ;  in  other  words,  follows  a  directly  reverse  train  or 
sequence  of  thought,  describing  or  narrating  last  that  which  a 
modern  writer  would  have  described  or  narrated  first.  Here, 
for  instance,  a  modern  writer  would  have  told  you,  first,  that 
the  harbour  of  Arx  Minervae  was  a  semicircular  bay  hollowed 
out  in  the  land  by  the  force  of  the  sea  from  the  east ;  that  this 
harbour  was  hid  from  the  view  of  those  approaching  from  the 
sea,  by  rocks  which  protected  it  from  the  waves ;  that  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  harbour  the  ground  was  very  high  and 
crowned  by  the  "Arx"  and  temple  of  Minerva ;  that  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  harbour  fell  or  sloped  downwards  to  the  sea, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  double  wall ;  and  then,  only,  would  he 
have  told  you  that  Aeneas  and  his  comrades  made  this  port  and 
landed.  Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  tells  you  that  Aeneas  and  his 
comrades  see  the  temple  of  Arx  Miaervae  from  the  sea,  enter 
the  port,  which  as  they  approach  widens  out  before  them,  and 
land.  Having  thus  accomplished  the  main  object,  the  safe 
landing  on  the  Italian  shore,  in  the  port  of  Arx  Minervae,  and 
so  put  his  hearers  out  of  suspense,  he  turns  about  and  begins 
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leisurely  to  tell  them  what  kind  of  a  port  the  port  of  Arx 
Minervae  was :  portus  ab  euroo  .  .  .  templum.  Hence  the 
previous  portus  patescit  and  the  subsequent  ipse  latet,  a 
varepov  irporepov  on  which  the  commentators  have  not  failed  to 
stumble  and  break  their  shins ;  Donatus  (ap.  Servium)  substitut- 
ing 2^atet  for  latet,  and  Wagner  (in  ed.  Heyn.)  interpreting 
T.ATET  in  a  sense  in  which  I  scarcely  think  he  will  find  many 
ready  to  agree  with  him,  viz.,  that  of  hid  from  the  winds,  as  if 
the  winds  were  looking  out  for  the  port,  trjdng  to  find  out  where 
the  port  was  :  "  quomodo  latet  portus  quem  iam  intraverunt, 
vers.  532  ?  et  repugnare  videtur  etiam  vers.  530,  portusque 
patescit.  Latet  significat  longe  reductus  est  a  ventis,  et  ita 
tutam  navibus  praebet  stationem." 

Obiectae  salsa  spumant  aspergixe  cautes. — Approach- 
ing from  the  sea,  you  see  only  the  obiectae  cautes  vvdth  the 
waves  dashing  on  them.     The  port  is  ensconced  snug  behind — 

IPSE  LATET. 

Demittu]s-t  brachia  scopuli. — The  high  rocky  ground  on 
the  landward  side  of  the  port,  in  other  words,  at  the  head  of  the 
port  landwards,  descending  on  each  side  of  the  port  with  a  rapid 
inclination  toward  the  sea,  seems  to  embrace  the  port  with  its 
arms  ;  these  brachia,  converging  where  they  reach  the  sea  and 
there  protecting  the  harbour  from  the  waves,  become  there  iden- 
tical with  the  cautes  of  verse  534. 

GrEMiNo  brachia  muro. — On  the  top  of  each  "  brachium  " 
is  a  double  wall.  Ausonius  speaking  of  Milan,  Ord.  Nobil.  Urh. 
0.  ,-/',  says  : 

"  turn  r/iip/iiT  lit  urn 
amplifioat;i  looi  sperdes." 

The  double  wall  extending  from  the  port  of  Athens  to  the  city 
is  well  known.  Conington  understands  both  brachia  and  muro 
to  be  spoken  of  the  rocks. 

Turriti  (vs.  536). — "  In  modum,  in  similitudinem,  turrium," 
iSer^ius.  No  ;  turritus  never  has  this  meaning ;  is  always, 
when  literal,  icith  towers  on  the  fop  ;  when  metaphorical,  as  when 
applied  to  a  head-dress,  irifh  soincfhiiig  resembling  towers  on  the 
top.     In  our  text  it  is  literal :  the  scopuli  are  called  turriti 
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because  crowned  with  tlie  a/w  and  temple  of  Minerva.  See 
8.  693:  "  turritis  puppibus"  [turreted  ships,  i.r.,  ships  with 
turrets  on  their  decks.]     Lucret.  •"*.  1-301  (ed.  Wakpfield)  : 

"  inde  boves  Lucas,  tiirrihi  corpurc,  tetros, 
aiigiiimanos,  belli  dociierimt  viibicra  Poeni 
suffrrro,  ct  mannas  ]\tiivlis  t)irl)are  ratorvas  " 

[elephants  with  tiu'rets  on  their  backs] .  Hirt.  de  B.  Afr.  30  : 
"  elephantisque  furriti'^  .  .  .  ante  aciem  instructis "  [turreted 
elephants,  i.,\,  with  turrets  on  their  backs].  Turriti  scopult, 
therefore,  cliffs  sitr)nounted  wit//  fmrern,  ^iz.,  the  towers  of  the  arx 
and  the  temple  of  llinerva. 

Demittuxt,  refugit  (vv.  535  and  536). — In  the  fore- 
ground the  BRACHiA  are  sent  down,  come  down,  to  the  sea ;  in 
the  background  the  temple  retires  from  the  shore.  The  two 
verbs  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  Servius's  gloss  on  refugit 
("  aedificia  vicina  littoribus  longe  intuenti  vid^ntur  in  mari, 
quae  accedentibus  qiiasi  recedere  et  retro  se  agere  putantur")  is 
to  be  summarily  rejected ;  fixst,  because  not  agreeable  to  fact ; 
secondly,  because  declared  so  by  demittuxt,  which  tells  you 
that  the  brachia  do  not  appear  to  retreat  from  the  water's  edge, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  come  down  to  it ;  and  thirdly,  because 
the  use  of  refugere  to  express  backward  position,  the  back- 
ground, as  we  say,  is  of  the  commonest,  as  Lucan,  10.  132  : 

' '  trf'ir/o.tqne  gerens  a  f rontc  capillos  ' ' 

[the  hair  turned  back],  and — quoted  by  Cic.  Tiixr.  Diq).  .J.  12 — 

■'  rrfiif/rir  ofuli;  forpiis  macie  ontabuit  " 

[the  eyes  were  sunk  in  their  orbits].  Compare  also  Champ- 
fieiuy,  "  Grrandeur  et  Decadence  d'une  Serinette  :"  "pale,  blond, 
les  yeux  inquiets,  le  or^ne  fuyant  et  se  developpant  en  pointe, 
M.  Peinte  marchait  des  epaules,  la  tete  inclinee  sur  I'epaule 
droite."  In  neither  .case,  neither  of  the  temple  nor  of  the 
BRACHIA,  is  apparent  motion  meant,  only  apparent  position,  viz., 
that  the  temple  is  behind  and  farther  off,  and  on  gradually 
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rising  ground ;  the  brachia  in  front,  nearer,  and  sloping  down- 
ward toward  the  sea,  and,  when  they  reach  the  sea,  converging 
so  as  to  enclose  and  protect  the  port. 

The  picture  is  of  a  harbour  so  land-locked  or  re-entrant  as 
not  to  be  visible  from  the  sea.  The  enclosing  land  on  the  side 
next  the  sea  is  rocky,  and  lashed  by  the  waves.  On  the  opposite, 
inner,  or  landward  side  of  the  harbour,  the  land  rises  high  and 
rocky,  and  is  crowned  by  a  temple.  From  this  highest  point 
the  ground  enclosing  the  harbour  on  each  side  falls  towards  the 
sea,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  double  wall. 

HospiTA  (vs.  539). — See  Eem.  on  vs.  377. 


544-562. 


EXCEPIT — COKTOKSIT 


ExcEPiT  ovANTEs. — Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  217  (Chorus  of 
Danaides  just  arrived  in  Greece  from  Egypt) : 

CHoa.  TiV^  ovv  KtKKTjaKOf  TwvSs  SaifLOVwy  ert  ; 

Danaus,     opw  rpiatvav  rrivSe,  trri/xeiov  Oeov. 

Chor.  oAA'  cut'  eTTE^ifev,  cure  Se^affBta  x^****** 

GoRJSrUA    VELATARUM    OBVBRTIMUS    ANTENNARUM,    GRAIXJGE- 
NUMQUE   DOMOS    SUSPECTAQUE    LINQUIMUS    ARVA    (VV.  549,    550). 

— The  rigging,  and  of  course  the  evolutions,  of  Aeneas's  ves- 
sels correspond  with  those  of  the  so-called  Latin  rigged  boats 
{harche  Latine)  which  are  to  be  seen  in  aU  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  at  the  present  day.  In  these  boats  it  is  not  the 
mast  but  the  antenna  which  is  the  principal  object,  the  an- 
tenna being  not  only  much  longer  than  the  mast,  often  as  much 
as  half  as  long  again,  but  carrying  the  one  only  sail,  which  in 
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proportion  to  the  vessel  is  very  large ;  and  the  mast  being  little 
more  than  a  mere  prop  for  the  antenna,  a  mere  pivot  on  which 
the  antenna  is  to  turn.  Neither  does  the  sail  clothe  the  whole 
of  the  antenna,  but  leaves  the  long  or  slenderer  extremity  or 
end,  the  cornu,  bare — one  end  of  the  antenna  (viz.,  that 
which  is  usually  bound  down  to  the  prow  or  bow  of  the  vessel) 
being  always  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  other  end,  viz.,  that 
which  stands  out  entirely  beyond  the  sail,  and  even  beyond  the 
vessel  itself,  and  which  has  generally  a  sloping  direction  up- 
wards, being  light  and  slender,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  With 
"v\hat  propriety  this  sharp  extremity  of  the  antenna  was 
called  cornu,  those  can  best  judge  who  have  seen,  in  the  port 
of  Leghorn  or  Genoa,  a  little  fleet  of  these  vessels  moored  along 
the  pier,  each  with  the  stern  turned  towards  land,  and  the  long 
and  taper  extremity  of  the  antenna  (resembling  the  horn  of 
the  unicorn  in  the  British  arms)  pointing  upwards  and  laud- 
wards. 

CoRNUA. — The  plural  number  is  apt  to  suggest  the  false 
notion  of  more  than  one  cornu  to  each  antenna.  There  was, 
however,  only  one  cornu  to  each  antenna,  and  one  an- 
tenna, as  there  was  also  only  one  mast  and  one  sail,  to  each 
vessel ;  a  second  mast  or  second  sail  (other  than  a  mere  jib) 
being  exceptional  in  the  Latin  rigging,  and  the  plural  being 
used  in  our  text  only  because  there  were  many  vessels,  and 
therefore  many  antennae. 

Obvektimus,  turn  toicard,  viz.,  toward  the  laud,  becaiise  the 
horn  of  the  antenna,  always  pointing  toward  the  stern  (see 
above),  must  necessarily  point  toward  the  land  when  the  vessels 
make  for  sea ;  and  Aeneas  and  his  companions  having  only  just 
landed,  the  vessels  were  standing,  not  as  if  they  had  been  moored, 
viz.,  with  their  sterns  toward  the  land,  as  we  see  the  Latin- 
rigged  vessels  standing  in  the  port  of  Leghorn  or  Genoa,  but 
just  as  they  had  arrived,  viz.,  with  their  bows  toward  the  land 
and  their  sterns  toward  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  necessary, 
before  they  could  set  sail,  to  turn  them  round,  ;'.  c,  to  turn  them 
so  that  their  bows  would  face  the  sea,  and  their  sterns  the  land, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  evolution  described  in  the  words  obver- 
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TiMUS  coKXUA  A^■TE^'NARUM — the  coRNt'A  of  tlie  antennae 
not  only  turning  towards  the  shore  when  the  bows  of  the  vessels 
turned  towards  the  sea,  but,  on  account  of  their  height  and 
length,  being  the  part  which  turned  most,  and  most  con- 
spicuously. 

But  there  is  a  still  further  meaning  contained  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  Trojans  not  only  turn  the  horns  of  their  antennae 
towards  the  shore  which  they  are  leaving,  but  they  turn  them 
towards  graiugenum  domos  suspectaque  xuya  ;  in  other 
words,  they  make  their  retreat,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  enemj",  presenting  their  horns  to  the  enemy — "  cornua  hosti 
obvertunt."     Compare  Plant.  Pseud.  .'4.  3.  J  .■ 

"  niinisc[ue  ego  ilium  homiuem  metuo  et  fonnido  male, 
ue  malus  item  erga  me  sit,  ut  erga  illiun  fuit. 
nc  in  re  .secunda  nunc  mihi  obvortat  cornua." 

Apul.  de  Marjia,  HI .  "  superest  ea  pars  epistolae,  quae  similiter 
pro  me  scripta  in  memetipsum  rertif  cornua."  And  Horace, 
F4wd.  6.  11 

' '  cave,  cave ;  namque  in  males  asperrimus 
parata  lu//ii  coniiin." 

Hence  obvertimus  is  turn  towards  the  enemij,  the  object  against 
which  they  turn  their  corxxja  being  omitted,  as  9.  622  :  "ner- 
voque  obrersiis  equino."  If  the  meaning  had  been  turn,  towards 
the  sea,  it  is  probable  the  object  towards  which  they  turned  their 
corxua  would  not  have  been  omitted.     Compare  6.  3  : 

"  o\iYcvt\w.t  pelago  proms." 
HiNC  SI^•US  HERCULEI,    SI    VERA    EST    EAMA,    TARENTI   C'ERNI- 

TUR. — Wordsworth  has  : 

"  hence  -n-c  behold  the  bay  that  bears  the  name 
of  proud  Tareutum,  proud  to  share  the  fanie 
of  Hercules,  though  by  a  dubious  claim. 

No  ;  the  structure  is  not  hinc  cernitur  sinus  tarenti,  for  the 
bay  of  Tarentum  could  not  be  seen  from  the  port  of  Oastrum 

Mincrvae,  but  iiinc,  after  leaving  this  place,  or  ne,rt  after  /eariiirj 
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ihis  place,  SINUS  tarenti  cernitur,  f/ir  Jxu/  of  Tairidum  In  seni 
hy  Its.     Compare  Ani.  8.  oI^H  ■ 

' '  hliir  Uicimi  ingentcm,  (xuem  Roimiliis  acer  Asylum 
rettulit,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rupc  Liipcrcal" 

\^nc.vt  he  point's  out  t/ie  great  givre,  &c.J  ;  and  (exactly  parallel) 
Cicero,  de  Kat.  Dear.  3.  ^^  .-  "  Capiti  auteni  Equi  proxima 
Aquarii  dextra,  totusque  deiiiceps  Aquarius.  .  .  .  Iliiic  auteni 
aspicitur 

'  lit  sese  ostenileus  emergit  Scorpius  iilte ' 

.  .  .  Deinde  Delpliinus.  .  .  .  tiueni  subsequens 

'  fervidiis  ille  Canis  stellarum  luce  refvilget.' 

rt)st  Lepus  subsequitur"  (where  "liinc  "  is  not  fiviii  this  place, 
but  ne.rt  after  this). 

Et  ge:\utu-M  .  .  akexae  (w.  5oo-o-j7). — The  grandest 
description  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  perhaps  the  grandest 
object  in  nature,  the  roaring  of  an  agitated  sea.  The  third  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  lavishly  interspersed  with  these  fine  descriptive 
sketches  of  natural  objects  and  scenery,  affords  rest  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  reader's  mind  between  the  intensely,  almost  pain- 
fully, concentrated  dramatic  actions  of  the  second  and  fourth 
books.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Ludi  of  the  fifth  book  between  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The  GEMiTUM  iNGEXTUM  I'ELAGi  IS  termed  by  a  living  poet 
(1S47)  in  a  fine  line,  and  with  a  happy  extension  of  the  ordinar}' 
metaphor,  "I'hmio  che  manda  la  bocca  del  mar."  >See  Cavti 
Lirici  di  G.  Prati  (of  Riva,  on  the  Lago  di  Grarda  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol),  Mflano,  1843. 

Eractasque  ad  littora  aoces. — The  structm'e  is  not  frac- 
TAs  AD  LITTORA,  but  VOCES  AD  LITTORA ;  the  Yoiccs  Or  sounds 
were  not  hroken  on,  or  agaiii.it,  the  .shore,  but  there  were  at  the 
shore  broken  (i.  e.,  hoarse)  sounds.     Compare  Georg.  ,J.  71  : 

"  uniitar  fractos  sonitus  iraitata  tubarum.' 

Juv.  2.  Ill : 

"  liic  turpis  Cybeles  cifmeln  i-ncj  loqucndi 
libcvta?."  ' 
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Mart.  Capell.  9.  889  :  "  Mars  eminus  oonsploatus  nuptias  tenero 
cum  admirationis  obtutu  languidiore  fractior  voce  laudavit,  pro- 
fundaque  visus  est  traxisse  suspiria." 

Aestu  miscentuk  aeenae.— Precisely  the  "  furit  aestus 
arenis"  of  1.  Ill,  wliere  see  Rem. 

CoNTORSiT  (vs.  562),  turned  with  all  his  might.  See  Remm. 
on  2.  52  ;  6.  634.  According  to  the  strength  necessary  to  be 
employed  on  the  occasion,  our  author  sometimes  uses  the  simple 
verb  torquere,  sometimes  the  compound  contorquere,  to 
express  the  act  of  turning  the  rudder  round,  whether  to  star- 
board or  to  port.  At  the  first  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the 
Hea  being  calm  and  the  wind  gentle  (crebrescu>'T  optatae 
aitrae),  he  uses  the  simple  verb  : 

VELA  LEGIST  SOCII  ET  PROHAS  AD  LITTORA  TORQVENT. 

In  our  text,  on  the  contrary,  the  sea  being  exceedingly  agitated, 

EXULTAXTatlE  VADA  ATQUE  AESTU  MISCENTUE  AKENAE, 

and  the  sailors  alarmed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Charybdis,  he 
uses  the  stronger  expression.  Nor  is  the  force  employed  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  compound  only ;  the  epithet  rudentem  ex- 
presses the  effect  of  that  force  upon  the  rudder,  Avhich  is  so 
strained  as  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  bray,  as  we  say. 


567-589. 

ASTRA UMBKAM 


Astra,  not  the  stars,  for  it  is  broad  day,  but  the  sky,  the  heavens; 
ASTRA  RORAKTiA,  the  dripping  shj.    See  Rem.  on  "  astra,"  5.  517. 
Candente  (vs.  573),  glowing.   Compare  Claud.  Epith.  Honor. 
vt  Mariae,  8 : 

•     .     .     "  quoties  iiicaiididt  ore, 
confessus  ^ecreta,  rubor  !  '" 
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where— redness  being  expressed  by  "  rubor  " — "  incanduit  " 
must  mean  something  else  than  grew  red :  "rubor  incanduit". 
must  mean  redness  glowed.  BoAeii.  9.  563  :  "  candenti  corpore 
oygnum,"  a  swan  of  a  glowing  {white)  body.  Aen.  6.  896:  "  can- 
denti elephanto,"  glowing  {white)  ivori/.  Hor.  Od.  1.  "2  .  '■'■  can- 
dentes  humeros,"  glowing  {white)  shoulders.    Hor.  Sat.  2.  6. 102  : 

...     "  nibro  ubi  cooco 
tineta  super  lectos  candcret  vestis  eburnos," 

the  cloth,  dyed  with  red  cochineal,  glowed;  and  so  in  our  text, 
CANnENTE  FAviLLA,  ashcs  glowing  {red). 

GrLOMERAT  (vs.  577). — Not /or;«.s  into  a  ball — as  shown  by 
Ovid's  finding  it  necessary  to  add  "  in  orbes"  to  "  glomerat" 
in  order  to  express  that  idea,  Met.  6.  19  : 

"  sive  nideni  primos  lanam  glomerabat  in  orbes  " — 

but  throws  tip  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  so  rapidly  that  the  objects 
throum  up  seem  to  be  added  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the 
essential  notion  of  glomerare  being  to  form  into  one  by  suc- 
cessive addition.  Compare  ^e»2.  2.  315:  "  glomerare  manum," 
not  to  form  a  round  band,  but  to  form  a  band  by  successive  addi- 
tions. Also  Ovid,  Met.  11^..  212  :  "  et  frusta  mero  glomerata 
vomentem,"  piece  after  piece,  in  quick  succession,  and  mixed  with 
wine.  So  "  glomerare  gressus,"  Sil.  12.  517,  to  take  step  after  step, 
to  add  one  step)  to  another,  to  take  a  great  number  of  steps  in  succession. 
FuNDOQXJE  EXAESTUAT  iMO  (vs.  577). — ^These  words  consti- 
tute the  grand  winding  up,  the  completion  of  the  picture,  carry- 
ing the  reader  back  beyond  the  two  divisions  interdum  and 
iNTERDUM,  to  the  Commencing  statement,  horrificis  iuxta 
TONAT  aetxa  ruinis.  And  such  is  the  way  in  which  Vu'gil's 
most  elaborate  sentences  are  usually  wrought,  the  last  clause, 
though  in  strict  grammar  connected  only  with  the  clause  imme- 
diately preceding,  having  yet  a  connexion  in  the  sense  with  the 
outsetting  statement  or  thesis,  and  so  winding  up  and  rounding 
the  whole.  In  like  manner  caelum  subtexere  fumo,  verse  582, 
though  in  grammatical  strictness  connected  only  with  intre- 
MERE  omnem  murmure  trinacriam,  refers  back  past  that  clause 
to  AETNAM  RUPTis  EXSPiRARE  CAMiNis,  with  which,  and  not  with 

HBNliy,  AENEIDEA,  yoL.  II.  31 
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INTBEMERE    OMNEM    MUKMURE    TRINACRIAM,    it  WOuld  have  been 

■  placed  in  connexion  by  an  English  writer,  who  instead  of  saying 
that  Enceladus's  flames  burst  out  through  Etna,  and  as  often 
as  he  turned,  all  Trinacria  shook  and  sent  up  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
would  have  said,  "  the  flames  and  smoke  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  Enceladus  burst  out  through  Etna,  and  every  time  he 
turned  the  whole  island  shook;"  In  other  words,  an  English 
writer  would  have  been  sure  that  his  readers  would  have  under- 
stood him  literally  if  he  had  said,  "  Etna  threw  out  the  fire,  and 
all  Trinacria  threw  out  the  smoke."  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
both  the  passages  not  only  the  sense,  but  the  grammar,  remains 
perfect,  if — all  the  intermediate  and  filling-up  parts  being  left 
out — the  concluding  is  subjoined  immediately  to  the  commenc- 
ing clause : 

.       .       .       HORRIFICIS  IVXTA  TONAT  AETNA  KVINIS 
.       .      .       .       .       I'USDOQUB  EXAESTUAT  IMO. 
.       .  .       .  .  AETNAM 

IMPOSITAM  RUPTIS  TLAMMAM  EXSPIRARE  CAMIXIS 
.      .       .  .       ET  CAELUM  SUBTEXERE  PUMO. 

Compare  the  exactly  similar  structure,  Aen.  5.  820  : 

' '  suhsidmit  imdae,  tumidumque  sub  axe  touanti 
stemitur  aequor  aquis,  fngiunt  vasto  aetliere  nimbi," 

where  the  sense  and  grammar  are  both  complete,  the  words  in 
Koman  type  being  left  out.  See  also  Eemm.  on  1.  483;  3.  317; 
4.  483. 

I^'SVPEll    AETXAJ[    IMPOSITAM     RUPTIS    FLAMMAM    EXSPIRARE 

CAMiNis  (vv.  579,  580). — The  sense  is,  iiot  that  Etna  in  its 
present  form  {i.  e.,  hollowed  out  and  having  a  passage  through 
it  by  which  the  fire  might  escape)  was  placed  on  the  top  of 
Enceladus,  but  that  Etna,  while  it  was  stUl  a  solid  mountain, 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  and  that  the  flames  pro- 
ceeding from  him  burst  a  passage  through  it;  rumpebant 
caminos — burst  out  and  flamed  through  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
as  the  fire  sometimes  bursts  and  breaks  out  through  the  sides  of 
a  furnace  or  stove.  The  image  is  the  more  correct,  inasmuch  as 
the  eruptions  of  Etna,  as  well  as  of  other  volcanoes,  are  apt  not 
to  follow  the  track  of  previous  eruptions,  but  to  make,  new  open- 
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ings  for  themselves  through  the  solid  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Compare  Georg.  h-  556  : 

"  stridere  apes  utero  et  nqjUt  effervere  costis." 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  12.  275  (of  the  lamentations  of  Ceres)  : 

"  illius  insauis  ululatibus  ipse  remugit 
Enceladus,  ruptoqae  vias  illimiinat  ir/ni," 

a  finer  passage  than  Yirgil's,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  ahstract, 
no  mention  at  all  being  made  of  the  real  mountain,  but  only  of 
the  mythical  soui'ce  of  the  flames.  Statius's  greatly  neglected 
poem  abounds  with  such  fine  passages,  spoiled,  however,  fre- 
quently, lite  our  own  Young's,  by  the  immediate  juxtaposition 
of  some  extravagance.     There  is  nothing  finer  in  Virgil  than 

' '  Persephonen  amnes,  silvae,  freta,  nubila  clamant ; 
Persephonen  tantum  Stygii  tacet  aula  mariti.' ' 

Caelum  subtexeke  (vs.  582). — Goethe  has  applied  the  same 
idea  figuratively  with  great  eiieet,  Egmont,  act  4 :  "  seit  der  zeit 
ist  mir's  als  ware  der  himmel  mit  einem  schwarzen  flor  iiberzo- 
gen." 

NOCTEM  ILLAM  TECTI  SILVIS  IMMANIA  MONSTRA  PERFERIMUS. 

— Compare  Plin.  Ep.  6.  20  (of  the  similar  volcano  of  Vesuvius) : 
"  multa  tibi  miranda,  multas  formidines  patimur." 

Nec  lucidds  aethra  siderea  poltjs. — "Aethra  siderea 
per  splendorem  aetheris,"  Servius,  also  "Wunderlich.  "  Nec 
LuciDus  POLUS  aethra  SIDEREA,  /i.  6.,  sideribus ;  nec  caelum 
stellis  fulgentibus  lucebat,"  Heyne,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  The 
meaning  of  sidereus  not  being  consisting  of  stars,  studded  with 
stars,  but  (see  Eem.  on  "sideream  in  sedem,"  10. 3)  radiant,  light- 
giving,  like  a  star  or  constellation  of  stars,  the  interpretation  of 
Heyne  and  Wagner  is  false,  and  that  of  Servius  and  Wunder- 
lich, however  insufficient  the  argument  of  the  latter  in  support 
of  it  (viz.,  "Hanc  interpretationem  usus  coniunctionum  neque — 
NEC  postulat"),  alone  correct.  Siderea,  light-giving,  radiant; 
AETHRA,  clearness,  serenity  of  the  sky ;  siderea  aethra,  light- 
giving  clearness,  or  serenity  of  the  sky,  perhaps,  and  very  pro- 
bably, the  magnetic  light  (of  which  the  aurora  borealis  is  a 
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form)  of  the  modems.  The  entire  sense  of  the  passage  thus  is : 
"  There  was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  not  even  the  radiancy  of 
the  sky  (magnetic  light),  but  the  night  was  dark  and  the  sky 
covered  with  clouds."  In  like  manner,  aiOptoQ,  as  appellative 
of  Jupiter,  is  free  from  rain  and  clouds,  clear,  serenus,  Theoer. 
Idyll.  If.  hS : 

%«  Zeus  oWoKa  fiei/  TreAei  aiBpios,   aWoKa  S'  vei 

["etiam  lupiter  modo  serenus  est,  modo  pluit"]. 

Nox  iNTEMPESTA  (vs.  587),  precisely  the  Nv5  KarouX«e  of 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  (4.  1694)  : 

avTiica  Se  Kptirmov  vtrep  fj.eya  Kairiia  Beoi/ras 
yv^  e(pofisi,  T7]V  TTep  T€  KaTovKaSa  KtKKtjffKovffty 
vvkt'  oKoTjV  ovx  affTpa  Sucrxctvey,  ovK  a^apvyai 
fn}j/7]S.  ovpavodev  56  fi€\ay  X'^^i  V^  "^ts  aAAij 
wpaipet  (TKOTLTj  fivxarttiv  avtouffa  fiepedpwy. 

POSTERA  lAMQUE  DIES  PRIMO  SURGEBAT  EOO  (vS.  588),  theme  ; 
HUJIENTEMQUB  AURORA  POLO  DIMOVERAT  UWBRAM,  Variation. 


591-595. 

NOVA — ARJIIS 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  595). 

EI  I  Med.  (Fogg.)     Ill  P.  Manut. ;    La  Cerda  ;   D.  Heins.  ;  If.  Heins. 

(1670) ;   Heyne  ;   Brunck  ;  Wagner  (ed.  Hejii.   and  Praest.) ;  Voss ; 

Lad.  ;  Ribb.  (wbo  stigmatizes  the  whole  verse). 
UT  III  "Wakefield. 


Nova,  new  in  the  sense  of  strange,  unwonted,  never  before  seen, 
exactly  as  3.  181,  "novo  errore,"  a  new  error,  an  error  ofiohich 
the  person  had  never  before  been  guilty.     See  Rem.  on  3.  181. 
SuppLEXQXJE  TEXDiT  jiANis  (vs.  592)  .—Compare  Thucyd. 
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3.  58:   KOt   xnpaC    irpo'iaxoficvovg   (o   Se  vofiog  toiq  EXXr)(Tt 

fit)  KTflVEIV  TOVTOVq). 

DiRA  iLLUviEs  .  .  .  GKAius  (vv.  593-594). — The  account  of 
the  man's  appeai'anoe,  suspended  at  cultu,  in  order  to  tell  you 
what  the  man  did,  and  to  break  by  the  introduction  of  action 
the  uniformity  of  mere  description  of  the  person,  is  resumed  in 
these  words,  containing  an  exact  specification  of  the  "  cultus." 
This  is  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit.  See  Rem.  on 
1.  151  ("atque  rotis,"  etc.) 

CoNSERTUM  (vs.  594),  2}ut  together,  fastened.  The  parts  of 
which  his  dress  consisted  were  attached  to  each  other  not,  as 
usual,  with  studs  or  buttons,  but,  as  among  the  Indians  still,  and 
among  the  aborigines  of  whatever  country,  with  skewers,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  parts  of  fowl  and  other  kinds  of  meat  are 
attached  to  each  other  by  the  butcher  at  the  present  day. 
Compare  Ammian,  14.  8  :  "  huic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio 
latere  Nabataeis  contigua." 

Et  quondam  patriis  ad  troiam  missus  in  armis. — "  Rese- 
cuisset  haec  poeta,  si  licuisset  retractare  ;  potuit  enim  ea  res 
ipsi  nota  esse,  Aeneae  nondum  potuit,"  Wagner  {Praest.) 
"Die  worte  erhalten  nur  dadurch  ihren  richtigen  sinn,  wenn 
wir  sie  als  sine  subjective  bemerkung,  die  erst  der  erzahlung 
vom  erzahlenden  beigefiigt  wird,  auffassen,"  Kappes,  zur  Erh- 
liirung  von  Virgil's  Aeneide.  Virgil  not  having  cut  out  the 
verse,  as  he  no  doubt  would  have  done  had  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Wagner's  criticism,  but  left  it  in  its  place  to  puzzle 
posterity,  it  is  posterity's  task  to  try  and  understand  it.  Is  it, 
with  Kappes,  a  mere  prolepsis,  or  is  it,  with  Ladewig,  a  guess 
which  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  make  on  seeing  Achaemenides, 
an  attempt  to  explaiu  to  themselves  the  apparition?  If  the 
former,  it  renders  Achaemenides'  own  words,  verse  602  : 

SCIO  ME  DANAIS  E  CLASSIBUS  UNL'M, 
ET  BELLO  ILIACOS  PATEOE  PETIISSB  PENATES, 

a  fade  repetition,  without  interest  either  for  Dido  or  for  Yir- 
gil's  readers,  both  ha^ang  previously  had  from  Aeneas's  own 
mouth  all  the  information  they  convey.     It  is,  therefore,  more 
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probably  tbe  latter,  and  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  graius  :  "  we  take  him  for  a  Greek  in  distress, 
and  wandering  about  after  having  been  at  Troy,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  shipwrecked  survivors  of  that  expedition."  It  is 
the  practice  of  Aeneas — whether  the  practice  is  right  or  not 
is  another  question — thus  to  anticipate,  and  to  use  his  later 
acquired  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  narrative 
and  making  it  more  interesting  to  his  hearers.  See,  er.  c/r., 
2.  17-20,  31,  60,  106,  129,  152,  195,  &c. 


605-621. 

SPARGITE XJLLI 


Spakgite  me   in  fluctus,  theme ;  vasto  immeegite  ponto, 
variation. 

Spargite  me  in  fltjctus. — "  Dilacerate  ;  et  quia  nee  saevius 
nee  celerius  aliquid  fieri  potest,  nova  brevitate  usus  est,"  Servius. 
"  Discerptum  dispergite,"  Heyne,  Thiel.  "  Streut  in  die  fluth 
mich  umher,"  Voss.  "'Spargere'  est  lacerare,"  Peerlkamp. 
No;  or  "  abreptum  divellere  corpiis"  added  to  "spargere," 
Aen.  I/..  600,  as  well  as  the  "  discerptum"  added  to  "  sparsere," 
Georg.  U-  522,  were  superfluous.  Spargere  is  simply  to  fling, 
to  throw,  viz.,  with  the  action  with  which  seed  is  thrown  out  of 
the  hand,  or  with  which  anything  is  flung  or  thrown  utterly 
away.  Compare  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1^10  (ed.  Brunck),  Oedipus, 
of  himself : 

Ka\\i^aT,Tf)  (povivaaT,  tj  BaXaaaiov 

Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit. — That  the 
sentiment  is  si  pereo,  iuvabit  periisse  hominum  manibus,  not 

SI  PEREO    hominum    MANIBUS,  IUVABIT    PERIISSE,    is    shoWU  both 
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by  the  better  sense,  and  by  the  apparent  imitation  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  Up.  1.  19  :  "  Si  pereundum  est,  iuvat  perire  manibus 
Palaestinorum ; "  and  of  Vindar  Theh.  Homer.  Latin.  !^0  (Chry- 
ses  to  Apollo) : 

.     .     .     ' '  in  me  tua  dirige  tela  ; 
aiictor  mortis  erit  certe  Dexis." 

Immemores  (vs.  617),  viz.,  trepidationc  ct  mefii.  Compare 
Paulin.,  JBpist.  adMacariiim  :  "  unum  ex  omni  numero  nautarum 
senem,  sentinando  deputatiim,  vel  metn  imwemorr.s\  xel  ut  vilem 
animam  contemnentes,  reliquerunt." 

Altaque  pulsat  sideka  (vv.  619,  620). — "  Tangit  alta 
astra,"  Ruaeus.  "  Sil.  Ital.  17.  651  :  '  tangens  Tirynthius 
astra,'"  Wagner.  "  Un  che  col  capo  tocca  le  stelle,"  Caro. 
"  Er  selbst  hochragend  beriihret  hohes  gestirn,"  Yoss.  And 
Dryden,  more  poetical,  but  not  less  incorrect : 

"  our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  size, 
erects  his  head,  and  stares  -vvithin  the  skies." 

The  idea  is  much  stronger  :  so  tall  that  he  knocks,  hits,  thumps, 
or  humps,  the  stars  (soiz.  with  his  head)  as  he  ivalks.  Compare 
Hor.  Carm.  1.  1.  35  : 

' '  q^uod  si  me  lyricis  vatihus  inseres 
suhHmi  f  eiiam  sidera  vertice." 

The  notion  of  hitting,  knocking,  or  thumping  is  inseparable  from 
pulsare,  as  Ennius  (quoted  by  Servius),  of  the  Muses  :  "  quae 
pedibusjJM&a^js  Olympum  ;"  and^e«.  11.  660 :  "  quum  flumina 
Thermodontis  pulsant." 

Visu  FACiLis  (vs.  621). — Agreeable  to  see,  of  an  agreeable 
appearance.     Compare  Ovid,  ad  Liv.  Aug.  259  : 

' '  uritur  heu !  decor  ille  viri,  generosaque  forma, 
ctfnciks  vultus;  uritur  ille  vigor." 

Val.  Flacc.  6.  323  : 

.     .     .     "  til  qui /'rtr/fr.s  hominumque  puta.sti 

has,  Argive,  domus,,  alium  hie  miser  aspicis  annum, 

altricemque  nivem,  festinaque  taedia  vitfie" 

[agreeable  habitation,  agreeable  residence]. 
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Affabilis,  evirpoariyopoQ,  as  Eurip.  Suppl.  869  (Adrastus,  of 
Oapaneus) : 

a^€v5€s  yj9os,  evvpocTTiyopoy  ffro/xa 

["  mores  non  fucatos,  come  [afEabile]  os"].     Id.  Hipp.  95  : 

Fam.     6c  S'   ivirpoartyopoiaiv  eim  tis  xapis ; 
^  Hipp.    ■n\narrt  ye,  nai  KipSos  ye  aw  fioxBui  ^paxei. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  this  (621)  much  admired  line.  Either 
niCTU  or  else  affabilis  seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  merely  to  please  the  ear  and  to  eke  out  the 
antithesis.  Nee  visu  nee  dictu  facilis,  or  nee  facilis  visu  nee  affa- 
hilis,  had  equally  conveyed  the  entire  sense.  And  Homer,  Od. 
8.  168,  uses  no  more  than  the  single  adjective  ^^pievra  for  the 
whole  three  substantives  (pvri,  (ppsng,  and  ayoprirvg  : 

ovTios  ov  TravTefffTi  Beos  xapiei'Ta  SiSoKTiV 
avdpaffiv,  ovre  (pvrjv,  ovt   ap*  (ppevas,  out'  ayoprjTvi', 

Eor  the  character  compare  Od.  9.  188  : 

Oios  TTOi^aiveiTKev  airoirpodev'  ouBe  fier   aWovs 
TTuXetr  ,  oAA'  atrat^evdeu  euv  ade/xta'Tia  TjSTt. 

Also  Ovid,  Met.  13.  760  (speaking  of  the  same  Polyphemus) : 
"  visus  ab  hospite  nuUo  impune."  Pliny,  Paneg.  Ij.8  (of  Domi- 
tian)  :  "ad  haec  ipse  occursu  quoque  visuque  terribilis — non 
adire  quisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat."     Stat.  Silv.  3.  3.  11  (of 

Caligula)  : 

' '  hunc  et  in  Arctoas  tenuis  comes  usque  pruinas 
terribilem  affatu  passus  visuqiic  tyrannum, 
immanemque  suis." 

Herodian,  3. 11  (of  Plautianus)  :  trponxiv  St  (^o/Be/soc  ijv,  log  ^^^Tf. 
Tiva  wpoaiivat,  aWa  koi  roue  vTravT(i)ixevnvQ  avaarptipEiv.  And 
Lucian's  mockery  of  Diogenes,  Vitar.  Auct.  10  :  fiovog  kqi  ukoi- 
vwvrirog  iivat  6sXi,  /xt}  (piXov  fxri  ^ivov  Trpomifitvoq.  The  opposite 
character  is  thus  sweetly  sketched  by  ApoUonius  Ehodius,  3.  918 : 

evQ   ovTTut  Tis  Totos  eirt  irpoTepwv  yever^  avSpayj 
ovff  offoi  e|  ayroio  Atos  yevos,  ov$^  offoi  a\\(ov 
oflavoTto;/  npaies  cuj)'  aifiaros  efiXaSTijaav, 
oiov  Iriaova  SrjKe  Aios  Sd/iap  Tjfiari  Keivu, 
1]  fJiev  ej  avra  iSiiv,  tjSe  vpoTi/ivBriiraffBai. 
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631-649. 

lACUIT — CORNA 


FAS.  LECT.  (vs.  632). 
MMENSTTit  I  Pal.     in  Servius  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 

TMMENSUS  1  Mud.  (INMENSVS) ;  "  In  veteribiis  aliquot  oodd.  ijrMEN.sus 
legitiir,"  Pierius.  IH  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok ;  Wakef . ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


Iacuitque  per  antrum  immensus. — "  Per  antrum,  fortius 
quam  in  antra ;  speotat  enim  corpus  Cyclopis  humanae  magni- 
tudinis  modum  longe  excedens,  quod  totum  quasi  antrum  exple- 
verit,"  Forbiger.  And  so  Voss  :  "  und  die  hohle  hindurch  weit 
dalag."  But  did  the  sow  of  the  eighth  book  fill  the  whole 
wood?  and  yet  she  "^er  silvam  prooubuit."  Why,  we  are  not 
even  told  that  she  was  at  all  above  the  ordinary  size.  Or  did 
the  dead  body,  which  "  iacet  per  rura  "  (Coripp.  Johann.  4.  776 : 

.     .     .     ' '  virides  cruor  infioit  herbas 
exsiHens,  tantumque  iacet  per  rura  cadaver  "), 

big  as  it  was,  fill  the  whole  country  ?  Or,  granting  that  Cepha- 
lus>  a  hero,  might  cover  a  very  large  extent  of  grass  when  (Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  3.  727)  "solitas  iacet  ille  per  herbas,"  was  our  author, 
a  mere  poet,  of  such  a  size  that  if  it  had  pleased  him  [Geory. 
3.  Jf.36)  "  dorso  nemoris  iacuisse  per  herbas "  he  would  have 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  grass  of  the  wood  ?  No,  no ;  neither 
in  our  text,  nor  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  does  per  express  or 
indicate  in  any  way  the  magnitude  of  the  lying  body.  Its 
sole  reference  is  to  the  stretched  out  position  of  the  body,  more 
briefly  expressed  by  iacere  per,  than  iacere  fusus  per, 
of  which  latter  expression  the  former  may  be  considered  the 
representative.  Where  our  author,  6.  423,  wishes  to  let  his 
reader  know  that  the  stretched  out  body  was  so  large  as  to  fill 
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tlie  whole  cave  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end,  he  does  not 
mince  the  matter,  or  mystify  with  a  per,  hut  says  roundly  and 
at  once  :  "  totoque  ingens  extenditux  antro." 

Eructans  =  aTTojSXi^^wi',  Hom.  II.  9.  I/.87. 

Argolici  clypei  aut  phoebeae  lampadis  instar  (vs.  637). 
— As  large,  round,  and  glaring  as  an  Argolic  shield,  or  the  sun. 
Besides  the  citations  of  La  Cerda,  compare  Oallim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  52  (of  the  Cyclops)  : 

TraffL  5'  vir  o<ppvv 
<j>afa  iiovvoyXr]va,  aaxei  tan  TCTpoiSoeia), 
Seivov  UTTo-yAautfo'ovTa, 

Ammian.  24.  2  :  "  continentem  occupant  arcem,  .  .  .  cuius  me- 
dietas in  sublime  consurgens,  tereti  ambitu  Argolici  scuti  spe- 
oiem  ostendehat,  nisi  quod  a  septentri&ne  id  quod  rotunditati 
deerat,  in  Euphratis  fluenta  proiectae  cautes  eminentius  tue- 
bantur."  From  which  passage  it  appears  further  that  the 
distinction  drawn  by  La  Cerda  and  the  commentators  between 
clypeus  and  scutum  was  not  very  strictly  observed  by  the 
low  Latin  writers. 

Cavo  (vs.  641),  a  mere  eke,  antro  implying  cavo. 

EuPE  (vs.  647). — Not  merely  "  a  rocky  height,"  but,  Achae- 
menides  being,  at  the  moment  spoken  of,  at  the  foot  of  Etna, 
"the  rocky  height"  par  excellence,  i.e.,  Etna.  "  Trinacria 
rapes  "  is  Etna  in  Catullus,  ad  Manlium,  53  : 

"  ciim  tantum  arderem  quantum  Trinacria  rupes," 

and  Grrat.  Falisc.  Cyneg.  1^.30  :  "  est  in  Trinacria  specus  ingens 
rape;"  with  which  compare  Ucl.  6.  29  : 

' '  nee  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Parnassia  rapes  ; 
nee  tantum  Rhodope  mirantur  et  Ismarus  Orphea," 

and  Orpheus,  Argonaut.  2:  nnpvi)(7(8a  ireTpriv,  where  "Parnassia 
rupes  '  and  llapvrjcrjSa  7r£rp»)v  are  Parnassus,  which  mountain 
had  been  equally  well  indicated  by  "  rupes"  and  nsTpriv,  simply 
and  without  adjunct,  had  Parnassus  been  (which  it  was  not) 
previously,  as  Etna  was  in  our  context,  the  subject-matter  of 
discourse.     See  Eem.  on  "  Cyclopea  saxa,"  1.  205. 

YaSTOSQUE    AB    RUPE    CYCI.OPAS    PROSPICIO. Not   PROSPICIO 
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Au  RUPE,  but  CYCLOPAS  AB  RUPE.  Achaemenides,  from  his 
hiding-place  in  the  woods  looks  out  on  the  Cyclopes  tending 
their  herds  on  Etna.  Compare  TibuU.  4.  1.  56,  of  the  same 
Polyphemus  "  Aetneae  Neptunius  incola  rupis ;  "  and  Ovid, 
Met.  It.  188,  of  the  same  : 

"  ille  quidem  totam  fremebimdus  ohamhiUat  Aetiinm, 
praetentatque  manu  silvas,  et  luminis  orbus 
riipibns  incursat," 

/.  P.,  "rupibus"  Aetnae.  Polyphemus  and  his  brethren  inhabited 
the  sides  of  Etna,  and  did  not  come  down  to  the  plain  or  sea- 
shore except  on  rare  occasions.     See  Hom.  Od.  9.  113  . 

aA\'  017*  v^ri^^v  opeup  vaiovffi  KapTjva, 

And  compare  vv.  644,  655,  675.  Ab  rupe  thus  joined  to 
CYCLOPAS  not  only  enhances  vastos,  but  affords  the  fine  con- 
trast of  Achaemenides  in  the  woods  (iN  silvis,  vs.  646)  and  the 
Cyclopes  on  the  side  of  Etna;  join  ab  rupe  to  prospicio,  and 
you  not  only  take  from  the  strength  of  vastos,  but  leave  the 
Cyclopes  without  any  determinate  position  in  the  picture ;  and,  a 
still  worse  consequence,  place  Achaemenides  exactly  where  he  is 
most  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  Cyclopes.  The  picture,  although 
not  the  grammar,  is  similar  to  that  of  £cl.  1.  7,  where  Meli- 
boeus  lying  in  the  grotto  looks  out  at  his  goats  browsing  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  : 

"  non  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  proiectus  in  antra, 
diimosa  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo." 

Ab  rupe,  on  the  mountain,  exactly  as  Eel.  1.  5.  k  :  "  vicino 
ab  limite  sepes"  [on  your  neighbour's  mearing]. 

SONITUMQUE     PEDU:\r     VOCEMQUE    TREMISCO     (vS.    648),     i.  6., 

soxiTUM  PEDUM  vocisquB.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  9.  257  : 

SeiffwTuv  <pdoyyov  re  ^apvv  avTov  re  Tre\upov, 

and  verse  669.     Sonitum  pedum  =  Ital.  calpestio. 

Baccas  laptdosaque  corna  (vs.  649). — Endiadys  for  baccas 
lapidosas  corni.  The  cornus  mascula  [kornelkirsche)  grows  wild 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  even  in  Grermany,  at  the  present  day.     Its 
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oblong,  red,  sMning  berries,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a 
mere  membrane  covering  a  large  and  hard  stone,  are  sold  in 
the  streets  of  the  Italian  towns.  "  Bad  enough  food  for  a 
hungry  man !  "  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  spat  out  some  I  had 
bought  in  Bassano,  and  tasted  for  the  sake  of  Achaemenides. 


656-658. 

VASTA  SE  MOLE  MOVENTEM 
PASTOEEM  POLYPHEMUM  ET  LITTOEA  NOTA  PETENTEM 
MONSTEUM  HOEEENDUM  IXFOEME  INGENS  CUI  LUMEN  ADEMPTUM 


Vasta  SE  MOLE  MOYENTEM. — iloviiig,  not  wUh  vast  size,  but  ivith 
vast  exertion,  viz.,  with  all  the  power  of  a  great-sized  man,  with 
the  muscular  exertion  of  a  giant.  See  Rem.  on  "  ingenti  mole," 
and  compare  Stat.  Theb.  9.  225  : 

' '  ventiim  erat  ad  fluvium  ;  solito  tunc  plenior  alveo, 
signa  mali,  magna  se  mole  Ismenos  agebat." 

Sil.  12.  151  : 

' '  tradimt  Herculea  prostrates  mole  gigantes 
tellurem  iniectam  quatere,  et  spiramine  anhelo 
torreri  late  campos. ' ' 

Liv.  8.  13  :  "  Oamillus  ad  Pedum  cum  Tiburtibus,  maxima 
valido  exercitu,  maiore  mole,  quanquam  aeque  prospero  eventu, 
pugnat"  (where Walker's  edition:  "maiore  eertamine"  \_greatei' 
trouble,  greater  toork,  greater  difficulty,  viz.,  than  that  with  which 
his  colleague  Maenius  had  fought  elsewhere]) .  Stat.  Theh.  5.  kUl  ■' 

"  audet  iter,  niagnique  sequens  vestigia  mutat 
Herculis,  et  tarda  qiiamvis  se  mole  ferentem, 
vix  cursu  tener  aequat  Hylas." 


Aen.  1.  33  . 


"  tantae  imlis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem." 
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[tllitev]  Vasta  se  mole  moventem. — Moj.e,  i.e.,  magni- 
tudine,  bulk,  or  rather,  bii/k  and  loeight  taken  together.  See  Val. 
Flacc.  2.  23  : 

' '  scopulis  sed  maximus  illis 
horror  abest,  Sicula  pressus  tellure,  Typhoeus. 
himc  profugum,  et  sacras  revomontem  pectore  flammas, 
ut  memorant,  prensum  ipse  oomis  Neptimus  in  altum 
abstulit,  implicuitque  vadis :  totiesque  craenta 
mole  resurgentem,  torquentemque  anguibus  undas 
Sicanium  dedit  usque  fretum,  cumque  lu'bibua  Aetnam 
intulit,  ora  premens  " 

\_risiiig  (Kjain  in  bloody  hulk~\.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  moles 
cannot  be  either  effort  or  apparatus,  for  effort  could  not  be 
bloody,  and  Typhoeus  has  no  apparatus.  See  also  Seneo.  Here. 
Oct.  12!f2  (Hercules  speaking)  : 

' '  his  mundns  hunicris  sudit ':  haec  mules  mei  c^t ': 
haecne  ilia  cervix  ?  has  ego  opposui  manus 
caelo  iiienti  ?" 

MONSTRUII  HOKREXDUM  INFORMS  IXGENS  CUI  LUMEN  ADEMP- 

TUM. — Such  another  monster,  with  the  exception  of  the  blindness, 
as  the  giant  Hidimbo  of  the  Sanscrit  poem :  "Der  misgestaltete, 
breitaugig,  grasslich,  abscheul^ch  anzusehen"  ("der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Eiesen ;  aus  dem  Mahabharat,"  translated  by  Windisoh- 
mann,  Frankf.  am  Main,  1816). 

MoNSTRUM  HORRENDUM. — Compare  Aesoh.  Prom.  Vinct.  352 
(of  Typhon)  :  Aatov  TiQaq. 

Cui  LUMEN  ADEMPTUM. — As  our  author  has  used  the  word 
LUMEN  so  lately  as  verse  635, 

TELO  LUMEN  TEREEllAMUS  ACUTU 
INGENS, 

to  express  the  eye  or  eyeball  of  Polyphemus,  and  as  he  uses  it 
almost  immediately  again  no  less  than  twice  in  the  same  sense, 
verse  663  : 

LUMINIS  ErjrOSSI  I'LUIDUM  LAVIT  INDE  OUUOllEM  ; 

verse  677  : 

CBBNIMUS  ASTANTES  NEQtJICaUAM  LUMINE  TOKYO 
AETNAEOS  FRATKES, 
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and  as  lumen,  so  understood  in  our  text,  affords  the  so  •well- 
fitting  picture :  horrid,  deformed  monster,  rendered  still  more  horrid 
and  deformed  by  the  gouging  of  his  single  eye  (lttminis  effossi), 
so  tlie  almost  unavoidable  conclusion  was,  that  lumen  in  our 
text  is  eye  {eyeball),  and  the  object  presented  to  uS' by  lumen 
ADEMPTUM  the  eyeless  socket  of  Polyphemus.  Hence,  (1), 
Forbiger's  "Henry  [Tirelve  Years'  Voyage,  3.  p.  46;  eiPhilol. 
11.  p.  638)  LUMEN  non  per  oculum  Tult  explicari  sed  per  the  light 
of  day,  das  tageslicht  .  .  .  sed  vv.  635  et  663  vulgarem  explica- 
tionem  videntur  iuvare  ; "   (S),  Caro's 

"  ch'  avea  come  una  grotta  oscura  in  fronte, 
in  veoe  d'  oi-chio ;" 

(3),  Conington's  "  another  novelty  is  proposed  by  Henry,  who 
understands  lumen  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  light  of  day,  .  .  . 
but  the  iise  of  lumen,  vv.  635,  663,  confirms  the  old  intei-pre- 
tation";  and  even  (4),  the  quotation  of  our  text  by  Gresner  in 
his  Lexicon  among  the  examples  of  lumen  used  "  pro  oculo." 
For  my  adherence,  even  in  the  face  of  all  this  authority,  to  the 
opinion  expressed  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  "  let  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  in  not  one  of  which  can  the  expression  lumen 
adimere  mean  "to  take  away  the  eyeball,"  be  my  justifica- 
tion,    {a},  Ovid,  Met.  3.  333  : 

' '  gravius  Satumia  iiisto, 
nee  pro  materia  fertur  dolnisse  :  smque 
iudicis  aeterna  damnavit  luinina  nocte. 
at  pater  omnipotens  (neque  enim  licet  irrita  cniquani 
facta  dei  fecisse  deo)  pro  lumine  adempto 
scire  futni-a  dedit" 

(where  we  have  the  same  two-fold  use  of  lumen  as  by  our 
author,  viz.,  in  "  lumina,"  to  signify  eyeball,  and  then  again 
immediately  in  "  lumine  "  to  signify  the  light  (viz.,  as  seen  by 
the  eye),  the  sight},     (b).  Prudent.  Diptych.  189  : 

' '  hie  lupus  ante  rapax  vestitur  vellere  moUi : 
Saulus  qui  fuerat  fit  adempto  lumine  Paulus ' ' 

[the  light  (viz.,  as  seen  by  the  eye),  the  sight],  [v),  Prudent. 
Psi/r/win. 
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.     .     "  hunc  Imu'me  adempto, 
effossisc^ue  oculis,  veUit  in  caligiue  noctis 
caecum  errare  sinit" 

where  the  sense  is,  ihe  light  (i.e.,  the  sight)  being  taken  away,  and 
the  eyes  dug  out,  and  where  Prudentius  having  in  mind  the 
Horatian  warning  ("  decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile"),  eschews 
the  example  set  him  by  Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  instead  of  using 
the  same  word  in  the  same  passage  first  in  one  sense  and  then 
in  another,  expresses  the  two  different  senses  by  two  different 
words — the  light  as  seen  by  the  eye,  i.e.,  the  sight,  by  lumen, 
and  the  eye,  i.e.,  the  eyeball,  by  ooulus.  («f),  Ovid,  Trist. 
If.  If.  I4.5  (speaking  of  Augustus's  clemency  in  sparing  his  life)  : 

"  idque  deus  sentit ;  pro  quo  nee  lumen  ademptum  est, 
nee  mihi  detractas  possidet  alter  opes  ' ' 

[the  light,  in  the  sense  of  Ufe\     (c).  Id.  Ibis,  273  : 

"  ut  duo  Phinidae,  quibus  idem  lumen  ademil, 
qui  dedit" 

[the  light,  in  the  sense  of  sight\  And,  (jf ),  Lucret.  3.  1042 
(of  Xerxes)  : 

"  ille  quoque  ip^-c,  viam  qui  quondam  per  mare  magnum 
stravit,  iterque  dedit  legionibus  ire  per  altum, 
ac  pedibua  salsas  docuit  superare  lacunas, 
ct  contempsit,  equis  insiUtans,  murmura  poati, 
hiiiiiiie  adempto,  animam  moribundo  corpore  fudit" 

[the  light,  in  the  sense  of  ///e]. 

Adimere  lumen  being  in  no  one  of  these  instances  to  take 
the  eye  out  of  the  socket,  but  in  every  one  of  them  to  take  away  the 
light,  either  in  the  sense  of  blinding  or  in  the  sense  of  killing  ; 
and  to  take  away  the  light  in  the  sense  of  to  blind  affording 
in  our  text  a  sense  quite  as  harmonious  with  the  context  as  to 
take  away  the  light  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  eyeball  out  of  the 
socket,  with  what  vis  consequentiae  is  adimere  lumen — of  the 
use  of  which  phrase  in  the  sense  of  to  take  the  eye  out  of  the 
socket  not  so  much  as  one  single  instance  has  yet  been  adduced 
— interpreted  in  our  text  to  take  the  eye  out  of  the  xocket  '! 
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As  (r«),  a  dim  ere  lumen  is  to  take  aicay  the  light,  in  our 

text,  and  Ovid,  Met.  3.  330,  and  Ibis,  quoted  above,  in  the  sense 

of  blinding ;  and  Lucr.  3.  1042,  and  Ovid,  Trist.  Ij..  ^.  1^.5,  quoted 

above,  in  the  sense  of  killing,  so  (l»),  in  Ovid's  paraphrase  of 

our  text,  Met.  1I{..  197,  where  this  same  Polyphemus  says  of 

himself : 

"  quam  nullum  aut  leve  sit  damnum  miBi  lucis  adeniptae," 

no  less  than  in  Ovid's  {Met.  3.  515) 

.     .     .     "  tenebrasque  et  cladem  luds  ademptae 
obiicit  [viz.,  Tiresiae]," 

adimere  luoem  is  to  take  aicay  the  light  in  the  sense  of  blind- 
ing ;  and  (e),  Claud.  Laus  Seirnae,  2U  (still  of  this  same  Poly- 
phemus) :  "  lumiiie  frcmdatus  Cyclops,"  fraudare  lumine  is  to 
cheat  of  the  light,  in  the  same  sense;  and  («f),  Ovid,  ex  Pont. 
1.  1.  53  : 

"  alter,  ob  huic  simHem.  prlvatiis  Imnine  culpam, 

clamabat  media,  se  meruisse,  Tia. 
talia  caelestes  fieri  praeconia  gaudent, 

ut,  sua  quid  valeant  numina,  teste  probent. 
saepe  levant  poenas,  ereptai:p.e  himina  reddunt," 

privare  lumine  and  eripere  lumina  are,  respectively,  to 
deprive  of  the  light,  and  to  snatch  aicay  the  light,  in  the  same 
sense;  reddere  lumina,  to  restore  the  light  so  snatched  away; 
and  (e),  Plin.  W.  H.  7.  37 :  "  Magna  et  Critobulo  fama  est 
extracta  PhHippi  regis  oculo  sagitta  et  citra  deformitatem  oris 
ourata  orlitate  Itiminis,"  orbitas  luminis  is  dejmvation  of 
light,  in  the  same  sense  ;  while  (jf),  Liv.  4.  3  :  "  ecquid  sentitis 
in  quanto  contemptu  vivatis?  Lucis  vobis  huius  partem,  si 
liceat,  adimant :  quod  spiratis,  quod  vocem  mittitis,  quod  formas 
hominum  habetis,  indignantur,"  adimere  lucem  is  to  take 
away  the  light,  in  the  sense  of  MUing ;  [g),  Gig.  pro  Rose.  Amer. : 
"  cui  repente  caelum,  solem,  aquam  terramque  ademenmt,"  adi- 
mere caelum  et  solem,  to  take  aicay  the  sky  and  the  sun  (i.e., 
the  light),  in  the  sense  of  killing;  and  (ft),  Aen.  12.  935  : 

' '  et  me,  seu  corpus  spoliaUim  lumine  mavis, 
rcddo  mcis," 
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spoliare  lumen  =  to  despoil  of  the  light,  in  the  same  sense; 
and  (t-),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  720  (of  Argus) : 

.     .  ' '  q^uodqiie  in  tot  lumina  lumen  habebas 

ijiiiictiim  est ;  centumqiie  oculos  nox  occupat  una" 

extinguere  lumen  is  to  put  out  the  light,  in  the  sense  of  kill- 
ing, advantage  being  taken  in  the  last-quoted  passage  of  this 
very  double  sense  of  lumen ,  which  has  so  cheated  the  Virgiliau 
commentators,  to  make  the  pun  "  lumina  lumen." 

It  is  this  very  lumen  adimere  which  the  author  of  the 
Orphic  Ai'gonautics  has  expressed,  verse  673,  by  the  phrase 
<j>u)Tog  airov0a<j)iZti-V  avyag  : 

4>i»'ei  Se  01  onratTav  arTjy 
apyaheoio  KOTov^   tpairos  8'   airevotripiffav  avyas, 

and  Laberius  (Aul.  Grell.  10.  17)  by  the  rather  strange  word 
elucificare  : 

' '  sic  ego  f ulgentis  splendoroni  pecuniae 
volo  elncljlcarc  exitum  aetatis  meae.'' 

If  it  is  a  defect  in  style,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  to  use  the  word 
LUMEN  in  the  sense  of  light  (i.e.,  sight],  the  same  word  having 
been  just  used,  and  being  soon  to  be  used  again,  in  the  sense  of 
e//e  (i.  e.,  eyeball),  it  had  been  a  worse  defect  to  reiterate  here  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  sight  had  been  lost,  that  precise  mode 
being  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection,  and  if  it  were  not,  being 
to  be  recalled  immediately  by  the  washing  out  of  the  gore  of  the 
socket  only  five  lines  further  on. 

Our  author's  cui  lumen  ademptum,  rightly  understood,  is 
neither  too  particular  nor  too  vague  ;  neither  on  the  one  hand 
unnecessarily  obtrudes  on  us  the  lacklustre  eyeless  hole,  nor  on 
the  other  contents  itself  like  Lucian's  svSertc  rriv  oxpiv  (Lucian, 
9.  1.  2  (Doris  to  Galatea) :  h  -Koifuvi  xai  evSaei  tjjv  oipiv  koAjj 
eSo^oc,  sTTi^BovoQ  otu  jijovevaiy  with  reminding  us  that  the 
Cyclops  was  blind.  It  is  the  Juste  milieu ;  presents  us,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  with  the  picture  of  the  Cyclops  who  has  lost 
his  sight  by  violence  ;  the  blinded  Cyclops.  The  Manes  of  Vir- 
gil will,  therefore,  I  should  hope,  rather  be  obliged  to  me  than 
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have  a  grudge  at  me,  for  the  "  proposed  novelty,"  a  novelty, 
after  all,  not  so  very  novel,  («),  the  identical  expression  having 
been  applied  by  Alexander  Eoss  (Eossaeus)  in  one  of  the  cantos 
of  the  second  book  of  his  Christias  to  a  case  in  which  there  was 
no  scooping-out  of  the  eye,  viz.,  the  case  of  St.  Paul : 

.     .     .     "  turn  suHtus  vibratur  at  aethere  f  ulgur 
([uod  iuvenem  deturbat  equo,  mox  lumen  ademit ; " 

(h),  and  the  closely  related  expression  "  egens  lucis "  having 

been  applied  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Statins  to  this  same 

Polyphemus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  notion  of  scooped- 

out  eyeball,  it  not  being  Polyphemus  himself  but  onlyPolyphe- 

mus's  hand  which  is  stated  to  be  "egens  lucis,"  i.  e.,  blind  {Theb. 

6.  716)  : 

"  quale  vaporifera  saxum  Polj'phemus  ab  Aetna 
lucis  egente  manu  tamen  in  vestigia  puppis 
auditae  iuxtaque  inimicnm  exegit  Ulyxem  ;  " 

as  well  as  (e)  the  cognate  expression  "  spoliata  visu,"  despoiled, 
noi  of  hk.ei/e,  hut  o/his  sight  {i.e.,  lumine),  to  a  blinded  ele- 
phant, by  Silius,  9.  597  (ed.  Eup.) : 

"  arma  virique  simul  spoliataque  belua  fisu 
stemuntuv  subita  (miserandum  !)  mixta  iiiina  ;" 

and  (tl)  the  cognate  expression  "auditus  non  adimeret"  applied 
by  Tacitus,  Amial.  13.  5,  to  the  curtain  behind  which  Agrippiaa 
overheard  the  debate  of  the  senate :  "  qui  in  palatiimi  ob  id  voca- 
bantur,  ut  adstaret  abditis  a  tergo  foribus,  velo  discreta,  quod 
visum  arceret,  auditus  non  adimeret;"  and,  (c),  the  cognate 
pression  "  viduata  lumine  "  to  the  dark  realms  of  Proserpine,  by 
Silius,  3.  601  (of  Vespasian,  Jupiter  speaking)  : 

"  neo  Stygis  ille  lacus  ndaatacpji  Imnine  regna, 
sed  superum  sedes  nostl'osque  tenebit  honores." 

Lumen  being  thus  shown  to  mean  not  the  eye  but  the  day- 
light, it  becomes  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  precise  parallel, 
4.  181,  "monstrum  horrendum,  ingens,"  or  to  the  Homeric 
prototype,  Od,    9.    190,   Kat   yan    Oav/n'  STiTVKTO   mXcuoiov,   as 
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proof  that  ingens  belongs,  not  as  somewhat  wildly  imagined  by 
Key  {Lat.  Gr.,  §  973),  to  lumen,  but  as  generally  acknowledged 
to  MONSTKUM ;  and  no  less  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  equally 
fantastic  gloss  of  Pierius:  "trunca  pinus  gestata  manu  regit 

ADEMPTUM  lumen." 


659-660. 


TRUNCA  MANUM  PINUS  REGIT  ET  VESTIGIA  FIRMAT 
LANIGERAE  COMITANTUR  OVES 


VAE.  LWT. 

JiAisiTM  II  f^  ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Quinctil.  Inst.  S.  4;  Princ. ; 
Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1474;  Aldus  (1514)  ;  P.  Manut.  ; 
Bersm.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676) ;  Philippe ;  Burm.; 
Pott.  ;  Cod.  Camerar.  (Bersm.) 

MAK-u  I  Pal.,  Med.  (M  superscr.)  II  5  ?-.  Ill  Serv.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1704) ;  Heyn. ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef.  ;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ; 
Gossrau;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 


The  reading  is  undoubtedly  manum,  not  manu.  See  Quinct. 
Inst.  8.  k  :  "nam  quod  illud  corpus  mente  concipiam  cuius 

TRUNCA  MANUM  PINUS  BEGIT,' ' 

where  trunca  manu  pinus  regit  would  make  no  sense,  and 
where  therefore  the  second  m  of  manum  cannot  be  due  to  the 
mistake  of  a  scribe,  but  must  be  from  Quinetilian's  own  hand. 
To  Wagner's  question  :  "  quorsum  manus  a  baculo  regenda 
fuisset?"the  answer  is  easy:  viz.,  the  stick  guides  his  hand, 
and  by  means  of  his  hand,  himself,  exactly  as  Aeneas,  10.  218, 

"  ipse  sedens  clavumquc  regit,  velisque  miiiistrat," 

35* 
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directs  the  rudder,  and,  by  means  of  the  rudder,  the  ship.  The 
Cyclops  follows  the  guidance  of  the  pine-trunk  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  i.  e.,  feels  his  way,  gropes  his  way,  with  the  pine- 
trunk  ;  and,  therefore,  precisely  is  the  pine-trunk  said  to  govern 
his  hand,  to  direct  his  hand,  i.e.,  by  necessary  implication,  to 
direct  or  guide  himself.  Compare  Anthol.  Pal  (ed.  Diibner), 
9.  298,  where  the  blind  man  says  : 

(TKLTTav  lit  irpos  vrjoy  avriyayiv ,   ovra  fiefiiiKov 
ov  /iovvov  Tf\eTT)i,  a\Aa  Kai  TjeXiou 

[;«i/  stick  led  me  up  to  the  temple,  viz.,  regendo  manum]  ;  and 
Prudent.  Diptych.  137  : 

' '  it  mare  per  medium  Dominus,  fluctusque  liquentes 
calce  terens,  iubet  instatiH  descendere  cumba 
discipulum ;  sed  mortalis  trepidatio  plantas 
mergit ;  at  ille  hutnum  regit,  et  vestigia  Jinnat,^^ 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  we  have  the  stick  leading  the 
blind  man,  while  in  the  latter  we  have  not  only  the  very  words 
"  manum  regit  et  vestigia  firmat,"  but  those  words  in  the  same 
order  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  verse  which  they  occupy  in  our  text. 

The  reading  manu  suggests,  say,  rather,  actually  presents, 
the  absurd  picture  of  the  blind  man  directing  his  director,  direct- 
ing with  his  hand  the  stick  which  he  puts  forward  at  random, 
in  order  to  be  directed  by  the  information  which  it  conveys  to 
his  hand,  and  through  his  hand,  to  himself.  It  is  only  the  see- 
ing man  who  dii-ects  his  stick,  as  Tacit.  Hist.  1 .  79  :  "  sed  turn 
humido  die,  et  soluto  gelu,  neque  conti,  neque  gladii,  quos 
praelongos  utraque  maim  regunt,  usui,  lapsantibus  equis,  et 
cataphractarum  pondere."  I  need  hardly  add  that  while  the 
construction  manum  regere  is  'not  only  simple  and  natural, 
but  usual  [compare  Sen.  Here.  Oet.  313  (Dejanira  aboiit  to  take 
revenge  on  Hercules)  : 

"  aderit  noverea  [Iimo],  quae  manus  nostras  regat, 
neo  invocata." 

Claud.  If  Cons.  Honor,  p.  58  : 

"  et  casus  artesque  docct,  quo  rh-xlra  rcgatur 
sideie,  quo  flucUis  possiul  modcrauiiuo  falli." 
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Prudent.  Conti:  Symm.  ,?.  18It  : 

.     .     .     "  '  non  occidet,' inqiiit, 
'  interior  qui  spirat  homo  ;  luet  illo  peronne 
supplicium,  quod  siibiectos  male  rcxcrit  artns  '  "], 

SO  either  of  the  constructions  necessitated  by  the  reading  maxu, 
^•iz.,  either  the  construction  regit  l_eiim^  et  firmat  \'estigia,  or 
VESTIGIA  REGIT  ET  FIRMAT,  is  as  awkward  and  unnatural  as  it  is 
unusual.  Neither  can  it  be  necessarj''  to  dwell  upon  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  Terse 

TBuyCA  MAXU5I  TISUS  llEGIT  F.T  VESTIGIA  FIRMAT, 

in  which  vestigia  answers  to  maxum,  and  firmat  to  regit,  or 
upon  the  fact  that  regit  maxum  et  vestigia  firsiat  presents, 
better  than  either  manu  regit  [eum^  et  vestigia  firmat  or 
MANu  REGIT  ET  FIRMAT  VESTIGIA,  the  image  of  Polyphemus 
groping  his  way  with  the  pine-trunk :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remind  those  who,  with  Conington,  still  find  it  "  difficult  to 
see  how  the  staff  guides  the  hand,"  and  who  still  inquire,  with 
Wagner,  "  quorsum  manus  a  baoulo  regenda  fuisset,"  and,  with 
both  those  editors,  as  Avell  as  with  Forbiger  in  his  latest  edition, 
read  manu,  (1),  that  it  is  not  the  eyes  alone  of  a  blind  man 
which  are  blind,  but  his  whole  body,  and  especially  his  feet  and 
liands  [see  Eurip.  Sec.  lOJj.9  (ed.  Witzschel),  of  Polymestor  : 

01^61  yiv  avTiK   ovTo.  Swfjiarcov  irapos 

Tvf Kov  TU(^Xw  ffreixovra  Trapatpopu  iroSi. 

Stat.  Theb.  6.  716  (of  Polyphemus  himself) : 

' '  quale  vaporif era  saxiuu  Polyphemus  ab  Aetna 
lucis  egente  manu  tamen  in  vestigia  puppis 
auditae  iuxtaque  inimicum  exegit  Ulyxem"]  ; 

and  (S),  that  it  is  not  accidentally  our  author  uses,  in  order 
to  express  the  direction  and  government  of  Polyphemus's  limbs 
by  the  pine-tree  trunk,  the  very  word  commonly  used  by  other 
authors  [as  Cic.  de  Repuhl.  21^  [8)  :  "  Deum  te  igitur  scito  esse  : 
si  quidem  deus  est,  qui  viget,  qui  sentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  pro- 
videt,  qui  tarn  regit  et  moderatur  et  movet  id  corpus  cui  prae- 
positus  est  quam  hune  mundum  ille  princeps  deus."  Senec. 
Troad.  392 : 
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"  lit  mibes  gra'i'idas,  quas  modo  vidimus, 
Arctoi  Boreae  dissipat  impetus, 
sio  hio,  qito  regkmir,  spiritus  effluet"], 

and  even  used  by  our  author  himself  elsewhere  (as  4.  336 : 
"  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artiis"),  to  express  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  limbs  of  living  creatures  generally  by  the 
internal  vivifying  spirit,  but  intentionally  and  in  order  to 
heighten  the  contrast  between  Polyphemus  under  the  direction 
of  his  own  intelligent  M'ill  and  Polyphemus  under  the  direction 
of  a  staff-;  in  other  words,  between  Polyphemus  seeing  and 
Polyphemus  blind .  That  there  is  no  word  of  sympathy  with 
the  unhappy  Cyclops  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
poet  belonging  to  and  writing  for  a  people  whose  highest  en- 
joyment it  was  to  sit  in  the  circus  and  look  on  while  wild  beasts 
tore  culprits  to  pieces,  or  gladiator  killed  gladiator  at  the  word 
of  command. 

The  determination  of  the  true  reading  of  our  text  determines 
the  true  reading  of  Prudentius's  imitation,  Diptych.  137  : 

' '  it  mare  per  medium  Dominus,  fluctusque  liquentes 
cake  terens,  iubet  instatili  descendere  cumba 
diseipulum  ;  sed  mortalis  trepidatio  plantas 
mergit ;  at  ille  manum-  regit  et  vestigia  flrmat," 

where  the  imitation  of  Yirgil  is  plain,  and  yet  where,  if  we  read 
"  manu  "  instead  of  "  manum,"  first  we  obtain  a  quite  different 
sense  from  Virgil's,  "  manu  "  and  "  vestigia  "  then  being  no 
longer  referrible  to  one  and  the  same  person,  but  "  manu  "  be- 
coming the  hand  oi  Christ,  while  "  vestigia  "  are  the  steps  of 
Peter ;  and  secondly,  lose  the  essential  part  of  the  picture,  which 
Prudentius  plainly  intended  to  set  before  us,  viz.,  that  Christ 
took  Peter  by  the  hand,  held  Peter's  hand  in  his,  and  so  sup- 
ported and  led  him  on. 

Lanigerae   comitaxtur   oves. — Compare   Callim.    fragm. 
127,  Bentley's  ed.  : 

apvis  Toi,  <pi\f  Kovpe,   oixriKikes,   apves  craipoi 
effKov   evripiB/xoi  S'  avKia  Kai  fioravai. 
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661. 

DE  rOI,I,0  FISTULA  PENDET 


vau.  lmct. 

DE  coLLO  FISTULA.  TEXDET  I  Pal.  All  tlic  "  oodices  antiqui "  of  Pierius 
except  one  ("  siint  qui  carmen  hoc  ut  nothum  expnngant.  Id  tamen 
in  plerisque  oodioibus  antiquis  habetur,  praeterquam  in  uno  [qu.  the 
Vat.  Fr.  f]  nbi  versus  hao  penthemimeri  clauditur,  solamenciue 
MALI,"  Pierius).  H  2  (Gud.  70,  Dresd.),  and,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, all  the  second  class  codices  I  have  examined.  I  have,  however, 
written  memoranda  of  no  more  than  the  two  specified.  Cod.  Canon. 
(Butler).  III.  According  to  my  recollection,  all  the  incunabula  I 
have  collated.  I  have,  however,  no  written  memoranda  of  them,  except 
Aldus  (1514),  who  has  qvES :  Ei  sola  volitptas  :  solamenote  mali 
DE  COLLO  FisiiTLA  PENDEi ;  La  Ccrda  ;  Rob.  Stephens. 

DE  COLLO  FISTfLA  PEXBET  OMITTED  I  Vat.,*  Med. 

BR  COLLO  FISTULA  PENDKT  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  HI 
Fabric.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins,  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Wakef. ;  Weichert ;  Voss ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Thiel ;  Forb. ; 
Supfle ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 


I  believe  the  hemistich  to  be  genuine  ;  the  pipe  hanging  from 
the  neck  being  required  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  shepherd 
(see  Manil.  5.  115  : 

' '  necnon  et  cultus  pecorum  nascentibus  adclunt, 
pastoremque  suum  geuerant,  cm.  fistula  collo 
haereat,  et  voces  altema  per  osoula  ducat"), 

especially  of  the  shepherd  Polyphemus,  who  was  not  only  emi- 


*  The  words  de  collo  fistula  pendet  have  been  supplied  in  a  modern  charac- 
ter, by  a  later  hand.  I  do  not  find  the  erasure  of  three  or  four  letters  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  Ribbeck,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  for  erasure  a  certain 
roughness  of  the  parchment  similar  to  that  which  is  obsei-vable  in  the  same  folio  in 
places  where  there  never  was  either  writing  or  erasure. 
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nentlj'  musical  (Luoian,  9.  1.  3  :  o  St  noXv^rifiog  ra  n  aXXa,  koi 
juovaiKOQ  i(TTi),  but  actually  represented  both  by  painters  and 
poets  as  playing  on  or  at  least  carrying  this  very  instrument,  as 
'  Theoer.  Idyll.  11.  38  (Polyphemus,  of  himself)  : 

ffvpiffSev  5'  ais  ovtis  eTricTTa^at  w5e  KvK\oyTrav. 

Philostr.  Icon.  Cycl.  (of  Polyphemus)  :  koi  y\  fi^v  avpiy^,  in 
VTTO  naXr)Q,  KOI  arptjuei.  ktti  o'  avrto  TTotfisviKOv  aofia.  To  the 
rational  probability  is  to  be  added  the  matter  of  fact  that  the 
hemistich  is  found,  according  to  my  recollection — for  in  this  case 
I  did  not  take  written  memoranda — not  merely  in  all  the  second- 
class  codices  I  have  collated,  as  well  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Basel,  1586,  in  all  the  incunabula,  but  even  in  the  Palatine  MS., 
and,  according  to  Pierius  (see  Var-  Led.,  above)  "  in  plerisque 
codicibus  antiquis,  praeterquam  in  uno  ubi  versus  hac  penthe- 
mimeri  elauditur :  solamejj^que  mali."  Having  recognized  the 
hemistich,  I  go  a  step  farther  and  find  in  it,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
FISTULA  suspended  from  the  shepherd's  neck,  a  much  better 

SOI.A  VOLUPTAS  SOLAMENQUE  MALI  than  in  LANIGERAE   COMITAX- 

TUK  ovEs  [Lucr.  5.  1405  (ed.  Laehm.) : 

"  et  vigilantibus  hinc  aderant  solacia  somtn, 
diicere  inultimodis  voces  et  flectere  cantus, 
et  supra  ealamos  unco  percurrere  labro  "], 

and  accordingly  take  the  structure  to  be,  not  lanigerae  comi- 

TANTUR  OVES,    EA  SOLA  VOLUPTAS    SOLAMEXQUE   MALI,    but  LANI- 
GERAE  COMITANTUR    OVES.    PeNDET   DE    COLLO    FISTULA,  EA   SOLA 

VOLUPTAS  SOLAMENQUE  MALI.  His  shecp  are  the  shepherd's 
care,  not  the  shepherd's  pleasure  and  solace.   Compare  Culex,  97: 

"  talibus  in  studiis  baculo  dum  nixus  aprican 
pastor  agit  curas,  et  dum  non  ai-te  canora 
compacta  solitum  modulatur  nnoitliiie  carmen, 
tendit  iueveotus  radios  Hyperioni's  ardor, 
luoidaque  aetherio  ponit  discrimina  mundo," 

Avhere  the  shepherd's  sunny  cares  are  his  sheep,  always  sub  dio  ; 
liis  pleasui-e  and  solace,  the  music  of  his  fistula.  How  much 
more  blind  Polyphemus's  care,  his  sheep  !  how  much  more  was 
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his  FISTULA  Polyphemus's  solace  !  His  sheep  having,  on  aopount 
of  his  loss  of  sight,  become  a  greater  care  to  him  than  ever,  Poly- 
phemus seeks  consolation  in  another  sense,  delights  his  ears  with 
the  music  of  his  fistula,  ea  sola  voluvtas  solamf.nque  :\ialt. 
It  is  with  song  («e)  the  husbandman's  wife  solaces  lier  winter  toil 
at  the  loom,  Oeorg.  1.  293  : 

"  interea  longum  cantii  solala  laborcui 
argiito  coniiini  percunit  pectine  telas." 

It  is  with  song  [b)  Simulus  solaces  his  culinary  labours,  Move- 
fiim,  29 : 

.     "  modo  rustica  earmma  cantat, 
agrestiqiie  siium  solatur  vovc  laborem." 

It  is  with  song  (e)  Cycnus  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Phaethon,  Aen.  10.189  : 

"  namque  ferunt,  luctu  Cycnum  Phaethontis  amati, 
populeas  inter  frondes  umbramque  sororum 
dum  canit,  et  maestiim  Miisa  solatur  amorem, 
canentem  molli  pluma  duxisse  senectam ; 
linquentem  ten-as,  et  sidera  voce  sequentem." 

It  is  with  his  lyre  («f )  Orpheus  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Eurydice,  Oeorg.  k-  U^U  ■' 

' '  ipse  cava  solans  aegrum  tesUidine  amorem , 
te,  dulcis  coniunx,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 
te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  eanebat ;  " 

and  Senec.  Here.  Oet.  1090  : 

"  tunc  solaminti  cantibus 
ijiinerens,  flebilibus  modis 
haec  Orpbeus  oecinit  Getis." 

It  is  with  his  care-solacing  lyre  played  on  by  Achilles  (c)  Chiron 
soothes  and  charms  Thetis  in  his  sequestered  mountain  cave, 
Stat.  AcUn.  1.  18i: 

"  tunc  libare  dapes,  Baccbaeaque  munera  Chiron 
orat  [Thetin],  etattonitam  vario  oblectamine  mulcens, 
elicit  extremo  chelyn,  et  solantia  euras 
fila  movet,  leviterque  expertas  poUice  chordas 
dat  piiero." 
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It  is  -with  his  fistula  [^')  Apollo,  in  the  service  of  Admetus, 
soothes  his  love  cares,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  680  : 

"  illud  erat  tempus,  quo  te  pastoria  pellis 
texit ;  onusque  f uit  dextrae  silvestris  oliva  ; 
alterius,  dispar  septenis  fistula  cannis  ; 
dumqne  amor  est  curae,  dum  te  tua,  fistiUa  muhei, 
iueustoditae  PyUos  memorantur  in  agros 
processisse  boves." 

It  is  with  his  fistula  {g)  this  very  Polyphemus  consoles  him- 
self for  the  disdain  of  Gralatea,  Callim.  Epigr.  Ifi  : 

tas  ayadav  TloXv^rj^os  avevparo  rav  e-waoiZav ^ 
at-  fxovffat  Tov  epura,  kixt ta'xi'atvovTij  ^iXiirire. 

Theocr.  Id0.  11.  1 : 

ovBev  TTOT  TOP  epwra  TretpuKei  (f>ap/j.aKov  aWo, 
Ni/cm,  ovT   eyxpta-ToVj  cfxip  boKei,  ovt   eTrnraorTov, 
7]  rat  rifeptSes. 


IMd.  VS.  7 ; 


Ibid,  vs.  13  : 


ovTO)  yovu  patcTTa  Stay'  o  Ky/cAwi^  o  Trap'  a/j.iv, 
apxcttos  TloKv(pafj.os,  ok'  T^paro  ras  TaKuTeias. 

0  Se  rav  TaKaretav  aeiBa>v 
avTos  eir   aiouos  KareraKero  <j>VKioeffffas 
e|  aovs,  exOiO'Tov  ex<^y  virotcapStoy  cKkos 
KvirpiBos  e/c  /xeyaXas,  to  ol  TjiraTL  ira^e  $€\efxt/ov. 
a\Aa  TO  <l>apfxaKov*  evpe,  Ka6e(o/j.evos  5'  eiri  Trerpos 
ui/zijAas  €S  irovTOV  opwv  oetSe  TOiavTa, 


And  Ovid,  Met.  13.  780  : 


'  hue  ferus  ascendit  Cyclops,  mediusque  resedit. 
lanigerae  pecudes,  nuUo  ducente,  secutae. 
cui  postquam  pinus,  baculi  quae  praebuit  usum, 
ante  pedes  posita  est,  antennis  apta  ferendis  ; 
sumtaque  arundinibus  eompacta  e&t  fistula  centum, 
senserunt  toti  pastoria  sihila  moutes  ; 
senserunt  undae." 


*  '^V^lere  the  scholiast  refers  to  the  above  epigram  of  Callimachus. 
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It  was  as  a  solaoe  for  his  disappointed  love  for  Syrinx  (It)  the 
fistula  itself  was  constructed  by  Pan,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  705  : 

"  Panaque,  quum  preusam  sibi  iam  S}Tinga  putaret, 
coi-pore  pro  Nymphao  ealamos  temiisse  palustres  : 
clumque  ibi  suspirat,  motoe  in  anindiue  veiitos 
effeoisse  soniim  tenuem,  similemque  querenti ; 
arte  nova,  vocisque  deum  dulcedlne  captum, 
'  hoc  mihi  eonoilium  tecum,'  dixisse,  '  manpbil.' 
atqiip  itn  disparibus  calamis  corapaginc  rorac 
inter  ae  iuuctis  nomen  tenuisse  piisllae. ' ' 

And  as  a  solace  for  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  («)  bucolic  song  was 
invented  by  Daphnis,  Aelian,  Variae  nistoriae,10.18:  'RqxikoXwv 
Se  Kara  tijv  ^iKiXiav  o  Aa(j)viQ.  ijpao-Si)  avTov  Nvfi(pr]  fita,  kui 
wfjtXtjiTE  KaXio  ovTi  Kai  viw  Kui  TrpwTOv  w7rT)v»jrr),  .  .  .  Sui/9j)Kae 
Se  ettohjoe,  juijSejuia  aXXij  TrAijcrtaaoi  avTov,  Kai  ETrijTrEtXijo-Ei^,  on 
TrEJTp&JjUEVov  i<TTiv  (ivTov  t7rEpi)9>}vai  T»)c  oTpcii)g,  eav  wapa^ri.  Kai 
ii)(ov  VTTsp  Tovrwv  pifTpav  irpog  aWtjXovg.  Upovio  Se  vcFrepov, 
fiaaiXsug  OvyaTpog  spaaOeiarig  avrov,  oivwOeig  eXvat  rrjv  o/noXo- 
yiav,  Kai  £7rXj/<T(a(T£  rj)  kOjoij.  Ek  Se  tovtov  ra  jSouKoXtKa  jueXij 
TTOooTov  riauri,  /cat  eixev  viroOs(Tiv  to  iraBog  to  koto  roue 
o^daX/xovg  avTov  [Who  consoles,  or  ever  consoled  himself, 
for  anything,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  ?]  With  what,  except  their 
song  (J)  are  birds  the  solace  of  the  country  ?  Ovid,  Fast.l.  fj-I^l  : 

"  intactae  fueratis  aves,  solatia  ruris, 

assuetura  ailvis,  innocuumque  genus." 

And  what  but  that  they  had  lost  their  solace  (k)  was  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Nymphs  and  Rivers  when  Orpheus  ceased  to  sing 
and  laid  aside  his  lyre  ?     Claud.  Hapt.  Pros.  2,  Praef . : 

' '  otia  sopitis  ageret  cum  cantibus  Orpbeus 
neglectumque  diu  seposuiaset  ebur, 
lugebant  erepta  sibi  solatia  Nymphae, 

lugebant  dulces  flumina  moesta  modes." 

Even  (I),  Horace's,  wine-loving  Horace's,  "laborum  dulce  leni- 
men,"  what  was  it  but  his  lyre  ?  And  (at*),  what  but  song, 
and  dancing  to  his  cetra-tambourine,  the  recreation,  amusement, 
and  "  sacra  mluptas  "  of  the  rich,  rude,  and  warlike  Q-allician  ? 
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Sil.  3.  345  : 

.     .     .     ' '  misit  dives  Gallioia  pubem, 
barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  Unguis, 
mmc  pedis  altemo  perctissa  verbere  terra 
ad  niimerum  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
haeo  requies  ludiisque  viris,  ea  sacra  volupias" 

where  the  last  three  words  so  almost  identical — not  merely  in 
meaning  but  in  rhythm,  position  in  the  verse,  position  Avith 
respect  to  each  other,  and  even  in  individual  ajmes — with  the  ea 
SOLA  ■\"0LTJPTAS  of  our  toxt,  Only  too  plainly  betray  the  parentage 
of  the  whole  verse  to  which  they  belong.  The  incunabula,  there- 
fore, and  older  editors  down  to  P.  Manutius,  were  perfectly  right 
both  in  recognizing  the  words  de  colld  fistula  pendet  as 
genuine,  and  in  punctuating  so  as  to  connect  them  with  sola- 
MENQUE  MALI.  Their  error  consisted  in  not  connecting  them 
also  with  voLUPTAs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  separating  them  from 
that  word  by  a  period  placed  between  it  and  solamenque  mali  ; 
the  eifect  of  such  separation  being  on  the  one  hand  unnecessarily 
to  double  the  happiness  of  Polyphemus,  viz.,  by  conferring  on 
him,  already  in  possession  of  the  solamen  mali  of  his  fistula, 
the  VOLUPTAS  of  his  flock  of  sheep  also,  and  on  the  other  hand 
no  less  unnecessarily,  nay  even  more  unnecessarily,  to  render 
both  VOLUPTAS  and  solamen  as  miserable,  grammatically,  as 
two  words  could  well  be,  viz.,  by  the  forcible  rupture  of  their 
happy  marriage  bond  que.  Nor  was  La  Cerda  much  more 
fortunate  in  his  elucidation  of  the  passage ;  for,  although  clearly 
seeing  how  far  astray  were  the  editors  before  P.  Manutius,  in 
allowing  Polyphemus  both  the  voi.uptas  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
the  solamen  of  a  fistula,  and,  although  perfectly  aware  that 
Polyphemus's  voluptas  and  solamen  must  be  one  and  the 
same  thing,  not  two  different  things,  yet  he  was  guilty  of  the 
scarcely  less  grievous  mistake  that  that  one  both  voluptas  and 
solamen  of  Polyphemus  was  not  his  fistula,  but  his  sheep, 
could  not  imagine  what  business  he  had  with  a  fistula  at  all, 
and  would  gladly,  had  he  only  had  a  little  more  courage,  a 
little  less  respect  for  the  corpus  of  Yirgil,  have  amputated  the 
obnoxious  limb,  and  forced  the  Cyclops  to  find  for  the  future 
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both  his  voLUPTAS  and  soIjAmen  in  his  flook  of  sheep — "  ue 
coLLO  FISTULA  PENDET  .  .  .  libeiiter  adimerem,  nam  sententia 
clare  esse  videtur,  caeco  giganti  unam  tantiim  rohiptatem,  sola- 
tiumque  relictum,  oves  videKcet."  Let  us  hope  that  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  so  respectful  both  towards  Polyphemus  and  Virgil  as  not 
to  disturb  either  in  their  lawful  possession  of  what  he  did  not 
approve  of  their  having,  has  had  some  means  of  learning  the 
fact  that  his  less  scrupulous,  more  daring,  successors  have  not 
hesitated  to  do  that  for  which  he  had  not  sufficient  nerve,  have 
followed  not  his  example  but  Paulus  Manutius's ;  that  the  hemi- 
stich has  vanished  from  the  Aeneid,  and  that  Polyphemus  at 
present  delights  himself  and  solaces  his  loss  of  sight,  and  will, 
probably,  for  many  years  to  come  delight  himself  and  solace 
his  loss  of  sight,  not  with  an  object  of  a  different  sense — God 
forbid  !  but  with  an  object  of  the  very  sense  which  he  has  lost, 
and  the  reflexion  of  Servius,  "  how  very  well  the  blind  man  is 
off,  who  is  only  blind  and  not  poor  also":  "magnum  caecitatis 
solatium  est  habere  rem  videntis." 


662. 
posTCiUA:\r  altos  TETIGIT  FLUCTUS  ET  AO  AEQUORA  ^'EXIT 


PoSTQDAM  ALTOS  TETIGIT  FLUCTUS,    theme  ;    AU  AEQUOKA  \  EMT, 

variation. 

Tetigit,  not  literal ;  not  actually  touched  or  felt  the  sea,  but 
figurative:  reached,  arrived  at  it.  Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild. 
Ifl9  (of  the  army  of  Stilicho) : 


'  utfluctas  tetigere  maris,  tunc  acrior  arsit 
impetus,   an-iphmt  naves,  ii^siqiie  rudentes 
o.xpediunl." 
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Id.  E2nth.  Pallad.  et  Oder.  116 : 

"  ut  thalami  tetigere  fores,  turn  vere  rubentes 
desuper  invertunt  ealattos,"  &c. 

In  like  manner  we  say  in  English,  touched  land,  touched  port, 
touched  at  such  a  place. 


670-671. 


VERUM  UBI  NULLA  BATUR  DEXTRA  AFEECTARE  POTESTAS 
NEC  POTIS  lONIOS  FLUCTUS  AEQUARB  SEQTJENDO 


Dextra  affectare. — "  Dextka  contingere  navem,"  Heyne, 
Wagner,  Forbiger. 

' '  Aber  da  kcine  gewalt,  init  der  hand  zu  erstreben  verlielm.  wird ' ' 

(Voss). 

"Dextram  iniicere,"  Gresner — an  interpretation  to  whicli  Servius 
has  recorded  his  unanswered  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unanswer- 
able, objection,  "  si  dextra  legeris,  ut  sit  dextra  affectaee 
contingere,  caret  exemplo; "  an  unanswerable  objection,  I  say, 
the  meaning  of  to  touch  or  reach  with  the  hand,  or  lay  hands 
on,  being  so  wholly  remote  from  af  f  ectare  that  affeetare  is 
actually  joined  with  tangere  by  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  2.  39  : 

"  non  ego  sidereus  rij'ecfo  tangere  sedes." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  dextraai  affectare  affords  no 
manner  of  sense  at  all.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  abide 
by  dextra,  nor  need  we  regret  that  we  are,  for  no  sense  can  be 
better  than  that  afforded  by  the  two  words  each  taken  in  its 
most  ordinary  acceptation,  viz.,  dextra,  in  the  sense  of  right 
hand,  and  affectare,  in  the  sense  of  pretend  to  court  or  make 
tore  to,  inj  to  gain,  or  win,  tnj  to  get  at,  aucupari.    The  Cyclops, 
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if  he  had  been  able  to  come  up  to  the  vessels,  would  have  pre- 
tended to  them,  made  love  to  them  (courted  them),  dextra,  hj 
force;  would  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  staj^,  would 
have  tried  to  stop  their  flight ;  but  not  beiug  able  to  come  up 
to  them,  and  try  to  detain  them  by  force,  vented  his  disappoint- 
ment in  a  great  shout, 

CLAMOKEM  IMMBNSUM  TOLLIT  QUO  PONTUS  El"  OMNES 
IXTREMTIERE  UNDAE. 

Compare,  (1),  Sail.  Bell.  lucjarth.  70 :  "  civitates  quae  ab  se 
defecerant,  formidine,  aut  ostentando  praemia,  affedare."  As 
Jugurtha  "  affectare,"  courted,  tried  to  win  back  to  him  the 
revolted  states,  "  formidine,"  by  fear,  so  the  Cyclops  would,  if 
he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  sea,  have  courted  back,  tried 
to  win  back,  the  fugitive  Trojans,  dextka,  by  force :  and  such 
exactly  is  the  explanation  given  by  Cortius  of  "affectare"  in 
this  very  passage  of  Sallust,  viz.,  "quaerere  ut  afhciamus,  ut 
nostra  faciamus."  lu  which  explanation  Cortius  is  right, 
affectare  always  signifying  the  preliminary  steps,  the  pre- 
tension to  the  act,  not  the  act  itself,  and  Paulus  Diaconus 
[Excerpta)  erring  as  much  in  limiting  its  meaning  to  the  mere 
desire  ("affectare)  estpronum  animum  ad  faciendum  habere" 
as  Servius,  and  the  successors  of  Servius,  in  embracing  in 
its  signification  the  act  itself.  It  is  neither  as  cherishing  the 
desire  to  gain,  nor  as  actually  gaining,  but  as  attempting  to 
gain,  as  pretending  to  gain,  as  taking  the  first  steps  to  gain, 
the  revolted  states,'  that  Jugurtha  is  described  by  Sallust ;  and 
it  is  neither  as  without  the  power  of  desiring  to  stop,  nor  ay 
without  the  power  of  stopping,  but  as  without  the  power  of  tak- 
ing the  first  steps  to  stop,  of  making  pretensions  to  stop,  the 
flight  of  the  Trojans,  that  Polyphemus  is  represented  by  Yirgil. 
Compare  also,  {%),  Liv.  1.  46 :  "  neque  ea  res  Tarquinio  spem 
affedandi  regni  minuit."     (3),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  152  : 

"  affectasse  fenint  regnum  caeleste  Gigantcs." 

(4),  Veil.  Paterc.  Hidor.  R.  2.  39  (cura  Ruhnk.  et  Kraus.) : 
"  Gallias  primum  Domitio  Fabioque,  nepoti  PauUi,  qui  Allo- 
brogicus  vocatus  est,  intratas  cum  exercitii  (magna  mox  clade 
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nostra)  saepe  et  affectmimm  et  omisimus."  In  all  which 
places  affectare  is,  as  in  our  text,  pretend  to,  try  to  get, 
ambire,  aucupari.  And  see  finally,  (5),  Balbo,  Vita  di 
Dante,  cap.  1 :  "ma  capitani  e  podesta,  d'origine  imperiale  o 
comunale,  di  schiatte  antiche  o  nuove,  straniere  o  Italiane,  tutti 
quando  potevano,  e  fin  che  potevano,  affeitavono  la  suprema 
potenza,"  where  the  affettare  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
pot  ere,  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  affectare  on  the  posse. 

Dextra,  hy  force,  uith  fir/hting,  as  9.  320  :  "  audendum 
dextra;"  9.806: 

"  ergo  nee  clipeo  iuvenis  sutsistere  tantum 
uec  dextra  valet;" 

12.  644  :  "  dextra  nee  Drancis  dicta  refellam;"  where  "  dextra" 
is  Joined  with  "  audendum,"  "  subsistere,"  and  "  refeUam," 
respectively,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
our  text  with  affectare. 

Aeouare  seqtjendo. — On  reaching  the  beach  and  going  out 
into  the  water,  Polyphemus  finds,  first,  that  he  cannot  pretend 
to  seize  the  ships  (nulla  datur  dextra  affectare  potesta?), 
for  they  are  already  off  on  their  way,  clear  of  the  land ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  has  no  chance  of  overtaking  them,  for  they 
are  going  faster  than  he  can  follow  : 

NEC  POTIS  lOXIOS  I'LVtTVS  AEQVARE  SEQVEXDO, 

"is  notable  to  equal  icith  following ;"  i.  e.,  to  follow  with  equal 
■speed;  therefore  "is  left  behind."  Compare  Q.Curt.  4. 1:  "pauci 
regem  sequebantur  :  nam  nee  eodem  omnes  fugam  intenderant, 
ot  deficientibus  equis  cursuiro  eorum,  quos  res  subinde  mutabat, 
aequare  noii  poterant"  ["  were  not  able  to  go  as  fast  as,  keep  2Mce 
irlth,  keep  up  uith;"  therefore  "were  left  behind  by"].  SU. 
15.  574  (the  soldiers  exhorting  each  other  to  keep  up  with  their 
leader,  to  go  as  fast  as  their  leaders) : 

.     .     ' '  '  age,  perge,  salutem 
Ausoniae  ancipites  Superi,  et,  stet  Roma  cadatne, 
in  pedibus  posuere  tuis,'  clamantque,  mnntque. 
hortandi  genus  acer  habct  praooedere  diictor  : 
ilium  augout  eiirsus  annisi  acqimre  sequendu, 
atqlio  indefessi  nocteraquc  dicinciue  leruntur." 
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And  Stat.  Theh.  6.  Ii.32  :  "  qaem.  Thessalus  aequat  eundo"  ["goes 
■with  the  same  speed  as,  as  fast  as"]. 

Exactly  similar  to  AEQUAEE  sequexdo,  to  equal  with  follow- 
ing (i.  e.,  to  follow  with  equal  speed)  is  "  aequcire  durando,"  to 
equal  tcith  lasting,  i.  e.,  to  last  as  long  as,  Claud.  Phoen.  11  : 

.     .     .     ' '  Stellas  qui  vividus  aequat 
durando;" 

and  "aequare  canendo,"  to  equal  with  singing,  to  sing  so  that  the 
song  shall  he  equal  to  the  subject,  Stat.  Silv.  5.  3.  10  : 

"  iUe  ego,  magnanimum  qm  facta  attollere  regum 
ibam  altum  spirans,  Martemque  aeguare  canendo  " 

[equal  the  battle  with  the  song,  make  the  song  equal  to  the 
battle,  sing  up  to  the  battle,  up  to  the  level  of  the  battle]. 
Compare  also  Eclog.  5.  9  :  "  superare  canendo "  [to  conquer 
with  singing,  /.  e.,  to  sing  better  than]  ;  also  Aen.  11.  160 : 
"Tineere  vivendo"  [to  live  longer  than,  to  outlive].  Should 
the  objection  be  urged  ^that,  Polyphemus  being  already  be- 
hind, it  would  have  little  availed  him  to  go  only  as  fast  as  the 
waves  which  were  carrying  away  the  vessels  which  were  be- 
fore, and  that  in  order  to  have  reached  those  vessels  dextka 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  go  even  faster  than 
they,  I  reply  that  Virgil,  like  other  good  writers,  was  little 
solicitous  about  such  minutiae,  and,  having  informed  his  readers 
that  the  Cyclops  was  not  able  to  go  as  fast  as  the  ships,  felt  that 
he  had  said  enough. 
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676-686. 

EXCITUM KETKO 


rjJR.  LEGT.  (vY.  684-686). 

cojfXiiA— KETKO  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Wagn.  {Led. 
Virff.,  ed.  1861).  Verse  686  is  placed  between  verses  684  and  685  by 
Ribbeek.    Cekium — ketko  is  stigmatized  by  Brimck. 


Ijjunct.']  CONTRA  lUSSA  MONENT  HELENI,  SOYLLAM  ATftlTE  CHARYBDIM, 

INTEE,  UTRAMaUE  TIAM,  LETI  DISCUIMINE  PAKVO, 
NI  TENEANT  CUKSUS  ;    OERTUM  EST  DARE  LINTEA  RETRO. 

Ill  Kappes  [Eos,  p.  621). 

[pvmct.'l  CONTRA,  lUSSA  MONENT  HELENI,  SCYLLAM,  ATQUE  CHARYBDIN 

INTER  UTRAMttUE  TIAM,  LETI  DISORIMINE  PARVO, 
NI  TENEANT  CUBSUS  :    CEBTUM  EST  DARE  LINTEA  RETRO. 

Ill  P.  Manut. 


TAR.  LEGT.  (vs.  684). 

MONENT  I  Med.,  Pal.  (MONEnT,  the  n  in  different  ink).  II  ff,  cod. 
Canon.  (Butler).  HI  Prob.  {Inst.  Gram.) ;  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 
1472,  1475  ;  MU.  1475  ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil.  ;  Bask. ;  Heyne  ;  Biomek ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ; 
"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Bibb. 

510TENT  I  Vat.  ;  "  Vetera  quaedam  exemplaria  cum  Mediqeo,  motent 
legunt,"  Pierius.     II  i;. 

MOTIENTQirE  II  -^s'- 

VAR.  lECT. 
scrLLA  ATOTE  cHAKyEDis  I  Vat.    Ill  Ribbeek. 

SC'i'LLAE  ATQUE  CHAKTBDIS  II  -/r. 

SCYLLAM  AlftUE  CHAHTBDIM  I  Pal.  (SCYLLAmATQ  •  CHARYBDIN), 
Med.  II  li.  Ill  Princ. ;  Mil.  1475  ;  Pierius ;  D.  Heins. ;  K".  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef .  ;  Pettier  ;  "Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 
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VAS.  IJEOT.  (vs.  683). 
LETi  I  Vat.  (LoETI,  the  o  modern),  Horn.,  Pal.    H  -jii-.    HI  Haupt. 
LAETi  I  3Ied.     H  i\. 

LOETI  H  T^. 


VAS.  lECT.  (vs.  686). 

NE  I  Pal.  (NEC,  with,  a  horizontal  stroke  of  obliteration  through  the  C). 

II  A- 
AIT  H  -sV. 

Ni  I  Vat.,  Pom.  (NI  origiaally,  but  altered  into  NE  by  the  same  hand 
which  has  inserted  the  points  after  each  word  in  this  part  of  the  Pom. 
MS.,  and  which  in  the  very  next  line  has  inserted  a  point  even  between 
the  DIS  and  the  CRIMINE,  and  altered  INTER  into  ENTER),  Med. 
II  -H-.  Ill  Donat.  (ad  Ter.  Eun.  S.  S) ;  Serv. ;  Princ.  ;  Yen.  1471, 
1472,  1475 ;  MUan,  1475  ;  Bresc.  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunek  ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 


ExciTUM. — Not  merely  morally  excited,  or  in  a  state  of  mental 
excitation,  but  physically,  up  and  in  motion,  as  Liv.  42.  11  (ed. 
Walker) :  "  Bastamarum  gentem  excitam  sedibus  suis."  Id. 
7.  7 :  "  omne  Hernicum  nomen,  omnis  militaris  aetas  ex- 
citur." 

QuALEs  CUM  vEKTicE  cELSo,  &c.  (vs.  679). — It  has  been 
suggested  by  Conington  that,  because  cum  must  be  considered 
as  the  conjunction,  vertice  celso  must  mean  "  not  the  tall 
tops  of  the  trees,  but  the  high  mountain  on  which  they  stand — 
a  more  striking  picture."  I  adhere  to  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion, (1),  because  the  oaks  and  cypresses  are  sufficiently  high  for 
the  purposes  of  the  comparison  without  being  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  a  position,  besides,  which  by  removing  the  trees  to  so 
great  a  distance  would  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
apparent  height  and  importance  of  the  object  with  which  the 
height  of  the  Cyclops  is  compared ;  (2),  because,  where  the  size 
of  Aeneas  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Apennine,  a  vertex 
or  summit  is  assigned  to  the  mountain,  12.  701 : 
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"  quantus  Athos,  aut  q^uantus  Erj'x,  aut  ipse  comscie 
cum  f  remit  ilicibus,  quantue,  gaudetque  nivali 
vertice  se  attoUens  pater  Appenninus  ad  auras," 

after  the  model  of  whioli  passage  our  text  may  be  thus  com- 
pleted :  QUALES  CUM  ttttollentes  se  vertice  celso  aeriae  quercus 
.  .  .  coNSTiTERTJNT,  &0.  Aiid  (3),  because  the  tall  vertices  of 
the  oaks  and  cypresses,  like  the  tall  vertex  of  the  Apemiiues, 
serves  to  present  in  the  one  case  the  trees,  in  the  other  case  the 
mountain,  under  an  aspect  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
persons  with  which  they  are  compared ;  and  this  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  very  term  vertex  itself  is  so  frequently  applied 
(see  2.  682  ;  6.  780 ;  7.  784)  to  the  head  of  a  man. 

Aeriae(vs.  680),/o/if?/ (qu.  ^m/%.?),  asLucr.  3. 1057:  "aerius 
sol." 

Alta  (vs.  681),  not  tall,  but  dignified,  august.  See  Rem.  on 
6.9.  * 


692-708. 

SICANIO ^ACTUS 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  G92). 

siCAiTio  I  Ro7n.,  Pal.  {CANIO,  the  commeneemeiit  of  word  being  torn 
off),  Med.,  Ver.  II  if.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  PhU.  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott ;  A¥agii.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribbeck. 

:)Asco}fico  III  Seybold,  Programma,  Bucbsweiler,  1783  (in  the  University 
Library  of  Jena) :  "  Der  meerbusen  vor  dem  die  insel  liegt  heisst  sinus 
Dasconiciis.     Sollte  also  nioht  vieUeicht  gelesen  werden  DAscojfico 

PKAETENIA  SIXTJ  f"  " 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  702). 

liniAuis-DiCTA  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Wagn.  (Lect. 
Virg.  and  ed.  1861). 
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[punct.,  etc.] 

GEXA  Fixrvii  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Ver.  II  1.  Ill  Breso.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D. 
Heins. ;  Phil.  ;  HcAiie  ;  Brunok  ;  Pott. ;  "Waga.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861  ; 
in  the  latter  the  whole  verse  between  brackets)  ;  Voss  ("  immanis 
iximi  gehort  zusammen") ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribbeok. 

gSla  •  FLirvir  I  Med.    HI  N.  Heias. ;  Wakefield. 

FLTTTio  III  Person. 

GELA  A  PLUVIO  HI   SUpfle. 

GEIA  FLiTTio  A  III  Maxtinus,  in  Dhirn.  Schol.  Darmstadt,  1826. 


VAS.  lECT.  (vs.  708). 

ACT0S  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  P.  Mannt. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670)  ;  Heyne;  Brunek  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ; 
Lad. 

ACTIS  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (Ribb.)  Ill  Serving  (cod.  Dresd.  Servii  does  not  con- 
tain the  passage) ;  Voss ;  Ribb. 


Oke,  arethusa,  tuo  siculis  confunditur  tJNDis. — lu  order  to 
understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Are- 
thusa is  not  a  river  but  a  spring,  sorgente,  or  welling  fountain, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  so  near  the  sea  that,  if  it  were  not 
protected  by  an  embankment,  it  would  be  entirely  covered  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  See  not  only  the  ancient  geographers  and 
modem  travellers,  but  Cicero  in  Verrem,  3.  53  (ed.  Ernesti)  : 
"  qui  fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  lapidum  a 
mari  disiunctus  esset."     Hence  Virgil's  expression — qui  nunc 

SICULIS    UNDIS     CONFUNDITUR    ORE    TUO,    ARETHUSA :  paSSeS   OUt 

through  thy  fountain,  Arethusa,  and  immediately  mixes  loith  the 
sea. 

Ore,  ARETHUSA,  TUO. — Not  through  thy  fountain,  0  river 
Arethusa,  but  through  thy  fountain,  0  nymph  Arethusa,  i.e., 
through  the  fountain  Arethtisa.     Compare  Aen.  1.  ^50  : 

' '  unde  per  ora  novem  magno  cum  miu-irmre  niontis 
it  mai-p  proruptnm," 
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where  see  Rem.     Alfieri  seems  wholly  to  have  misunderstood 

the  passage  : 

.     .     .     "  sgorgando  I'onda  Elea 
nel  seno  stesso,  ove  tua  SiciiV  onda 
sporgi,  Aretusa,  tua." 

There  having  been  several  fountains  dedicated  to  the  nymph 
Arethusa,  and  it  being  known  concerning  two  of  them  that  they 
were  littoral,  viz.,  the  Sicilian  fountain  and  that  other  inEuboea 
concerning  which  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Aul.  170  (ed.  Musgr.)  in- 
forms us  that  the  city  of  Chalcis  was  nurse  of  its  littoral  waters — 

XoA.Ki5a  7ro\iy  iii,av  irpoKiirova'' 
ayx^^^^  i/SoTOJi'  rpotpov, 
Tas  KKeivas  ApeBovfas — 

it  becomes  probable  that  all  littoral  springs  at  least,  if  not  all 
springs,  were  under  the  patronage  of  this  goddess. 

ImMANISQUE    GELA  FLUVII    COGNOMINE    DICTA. The  toWU  of 

Gela,  called,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  towns  situated  on 

rivers,  after  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Compare  Claudian, 

of  the  Nar,  which  gives  its  name  to  Narnia  {Sext.  Cons.  Honor. 

517): 

"  non  procul  amnis  abest,  urti  qui  nomwis  mtcior 
ilice  sub  "... 

and  even  of  this  very  Gela  itself  [Itajit.  Pros.  57) : 

' '  quae  f ontes,  Crinise,  tuos,  et  saxa  rotantem 
Pantagiam,  nomenqae  Gelan  i^i  praeluit  urbi 
concelebrant ; " 

and  compare  Sil.  14.  218:  "venit,  ab  amne  trahens  nomen, 
Gela." 

Immanis  belongs  to  flttvii,  and  means  rushing  wildly  and 
violently  into  the  sea,  and  so  as  to  he  dangerous  to  vessels  ;  in  the 
language  of  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  same  river,  "  verticibus  non 
adeundi,"  Fast.  U-  k70  : 

"  et  te,  vorticibus  non  adeunde  Gela." 

The  character  thus  ascribed  by  the  two  poets  to  the  Gela  con- 
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trasts  with  that  ascribed  by  Silius,  14.  229,  in  his  account  of 
the  same  parts,  to  the  Hipparis  and  the  riyer  on  which  stood 
the  town  of  Pantagia  : 

"  C[ui  foutes,  vage  Chrysa,  tuos,  ei  pauperis  aJvei 
Hipparin,  ao  faoilem  superari  gurgite  parco 
Pantagiam,  rapidique  colunt  vada  flava  Syraaethi." 

Immanis  is  no  so  very  extraordinary  or  out-of-the-way  epithet 
to  be  applied  to  the  insignificant  Gela,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applied 
\ij  Ammian,  28.  2,  to  the  Neckar,  a  river  of  no  more  than  fifth 
or  sixth  magnitude  :  "  denique  cum  reputaret  munimentum 
eelsum  et  tutum,  quod  ipse  a  primis  fundarat  auspiciis,  prae- 
terlabente  Nicro  nomine  fluvio,  pauUatim  subverti'  posse  unda- 
rum  pulsu  immani,  meatum  ipsum  aliorsum  vertere  cogitavit." 
The  term  is  applied  by  Ovid  to  the  Aohelous  swollen  with  a 
flood,  Met.  8.  582  (Achelous  himself  speaking)  : 

"  intitmiii,  quantusque  feror,  cum  pluiimus  unquam, 
tantus  eram ;  pariterque  animis  immanis  et  iindis, 
a  silvis  silvas,  et  ab  arvis  aira  revelli." 

Arregas,  magnanimum  quondam  generator  equorum. — 
We  find  Sicilian  horses  even  in  Attica,  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  311 
(Antigone  speaking  of  Ismene)  : 

.  .  .  yvvai-x^  opco 
ffretxovffav  Tifjiiai/ acffoVf  AtTvnias  eirt 
irwKov  ^e^axrav.' 

Magnanimum. — This  word_seems  here  to  be  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Grreek  a-ytjvwfl,  an  epithet  applied  not  only  to  horses, 
asPind.  01.  9. 35,  ayavopog  iinrov,  but  to  other  animals,  as  Horn. 
II.  2Ii..  li.2 :  oar  . .  .  \twv  S'  o)Q  ...  ocft'  eTrei  ao  fisyaXrjTe  jiiri  KOt 
ayrivopi  6v/j.ii)  si^ac.  Our  epithet  blood  and  high-blooded  as 
applied  to  horses  differs  from  magnanimus,  inasmuch  as 
while  it  expresses  the  quality  of  magnanimity  it  assigns  that 
quality  specially  and  primarily  to  the  blood,  and  so  secondarily 
to  the  breed  or  race,  and  this  so  much  so  that  high-bred  and 
high-blooded  are  synonymous.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  in  what 
precise  sense  Ovid's  epithet  of  nobilis  is  to  be  understood. 
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whether  as  meaning  famous,  renowned,  or  highrhred,  noble- 
blooded  ;  it  is,  however,  most  probable  in  the  latter — Met. 
9..  690 : 

"  tioii/iumqae  greges  custos  servatat  eqttarmn" 

Compare  Hor.  Od.  U-  k-  ^9  : 

"  est  in  iuYoncis,  est  in  equis,  patnim 
rirtiis." 


715-718. 

HINC  ME  DIGRESSITM  VESTRIS  DEUS  APPULIT  ORIS 
SIC  PATER  AENEAS  INTENTIS  OMNIBUS  UNUS 
FATA  RENARRABAT  DIVUM  CTJRSUSQUE  DOCEBAT 
CONTICUIT  TANDEM  FACTOQTJE  HIC  FINE  QUIEYIT 


HiNC    ME    DIGRESSUM    YESTRIS    DEUS    APPULIT    ORIS. Not  to  be 

understood  as  complimentary  to  Dido,  or  as  Aeneas's  praise  of 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  good  providence  which  had  brought 
him  to  a  place  where  he  was  so  well  treated,  but  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ordinary  religious  sentiment  that  whatever  happens 
to  us,  whether  good  or  ill,  especially  whatever  happens  to  us 
independently  of  our  own  will  and  guidance,  happens  to  us  by 
the  will  and  agency  of  God.  Any  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  will  disappear  on  a  comparison  of  Od. 
6.  172,  where  Ulysses  having  said  to  Nausicaa  in  the  words 
of  Aeneas  vw  8'  tvOaSt  KajSjSaXt  Satjuwi/  adds  that  the  Satftuiv 
might  have  done  it  with  an  evil  intention  : 

0(pp'  €Tt  iron  Kai  rtjSe  TraSu  kokov'  ov  yap  olco 
TTttuirefffl' •  bAA'  en  itoWa  8eoi  TcAeji/ffi  irapoiSev. 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  621  (Aeneas  to  Anna) : 

"  at  til,  sen  nitio  te  nostris  appidit.  oris, 

sire  rfe».s,  regni  coramoda  earpe  mei" 
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["whether  you  came  hither  intentionally  and  of  your  own 
choice,  or  unintentionally  and  by  the  inscrutable  providence  of 
Grod  "].  Aeneas's  vesteis  deus  appulit  oris  is  thus  not  some 
god  in  his  goodness  sent  me  here,  but  be  it  for  good  or  be  it  for  ill, 
here  I  am  by  the  ivill  of  God,  and  corresponds  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  Homer's  S«oc  8'  eteXewto  j3ouA>i.  Compare  the  same 
Aeneas's  very  similar  confession  of  faith  in  an  overruling  provi- 
dence, 1.  203 :  "  dabit  deus  his  quoque  finem."  And  the  similar 
devotion  and  resignation  with  which  Ulysses  at  the  court  of 
Aloinous  winds  up  the  history  of  his  adventures,  Horn.  Od. 

IS.  m : 

eydey  5*  eyvTjfiap  <pepofj.7]v'  BeKaTT]  5e  fie  vvkti 
vt\<Tov  e$  Slyvynjv  ireKacrav  0eoi,   evda  KaKvi^on 
vaiei  etnrKoKafioSj  BeiVTj  deos,  av^jieffffa. 

Also  Aen.  3.  337  : 

' '  sed  tibi  qui  cursmn  yenti,  quae  fata  dedere  ? 
aut  quisnam  ignarum  nostris  deus  appulit  oris  ?  " 

Val.  Flacc.  4.  483  : 

.     .     .     "  nee  casus,  ab  alto 
ipse  volens  nostris  sed  vos  detis  appulit  oris  " 

(in  both  which  places,  and  especially  in  the  former  of  them, 
we  have  the  words  of  our  text  repeated).  And  Apoll.  Rhod. 
2.  145  : 

^^a^efftf'  OTTL  Key  y}ffiv  ayaKnenjfftv  epe^av, 
fiTrats  HpoucXTja  0eos  Kai  $evpo  Ko^iffiXiv. 

Aeneas's  termination  of  his  narrative  without  any  mention  of 
his  last  and  crowning  adventure,  the  shipwreck,  comes  rather 
suddenly  on  the  reader,  and  must  not  a  little  have  astonished 
his  Carthaginian  audience,  it  being  precisely  the  shipwreck 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  there  that  night  to  address 
them.  Sudden,  however,  and  unexpected  as  is  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  and  lame  and  fragmentary  as  is  his  story,  the 
plan  of  the  poem  made  the  omission,  which  is  the  cause  of  both, 
necessary.  The  readers  of  the  Aeneid  having  already  assisted 
at  the  shipwreck  could  not  well  have  been  asked  to  stand  by 
again  during  the  re-enaction  of  the  same  scene  in  extenso,  or  to 
regard  otherwise  than  as  mere  repetition  and  supererogation 
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even  such  short  summary  of  it  as  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Carthaginian  audience.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
by  what  means  a  defect  which  so  takes  from  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  poem  could  have  been  obviated.  Not  by  commencing 
the  poem  with  Dido's  feast,  and  allowing  both  Dido  and  the 
reader  to  hear  together,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  shipwreck  from 
the  mouth  of  Aeneas.  Suoh  arrangement  had  necessitated  the 
omission,  not  alone  from  Aeneas's  narrative  but  from  the  poem, 
of  the  whole  supernatural  machinery  of  the  storm  :  Aeolus,  the,, 
Aeolian  cave  and  "  arx,"  the  interview  between  Aeolus  and 
Juno,  and  the  calming  of  the  waves  and  deliverance,  of  the 
vessels  by  Neptune  and  Oymothoe,  of  none  of^  which  particu- 
lars— and  they  are  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  poem 
— could  Aeneas  have  had  any  knowledge.  Neither  would  it 
have  answered  to  defer  the  storm  until  after  the  departure  of 
Aeneas  from  Africa.  The  poem  would  then  have  suffered  the 
still  greater  loss  of  the  picturesque  meeting  of  the  shipwrecked 
hero  and  his  mother  in  the  wild  near  Carthage,  and  of  Dido's 
disinterested  and  generous  hospitality.  The  total  omission  of 
the  storm  and  shipwreck  from  the  narrative  of  Aeneas,  strange 
as  that  omission  appears,  is  a  less  evil  than  either  alternative. 

Eenaeeabat. — "Aut  RE  vacat,  ut  (4.  116)  'confieri  possit,' 
aut  apparet  Aenean  ante  de  suis  casibus  cum  Didone  confuse 
locutum,  et  ideo  hie  addidit  rexarrabat,  quod  notat  ia  prime 
(757) :  '  Lmo  age  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis,' "  Ser- 
vius ;  of  which  two  interpretations  La  Cerda  gives  his  adhesion 
to  the  latter  ("iterum  narrabat"),  Thiel  to  the  former  ("  Ee- 
NARRABAT  fiir  narrobcit,  welche  zusammensetzung  Virgil  bei 
verbis  liebt")  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  compound 
verb  is  here  used  instead  of  the  simple,  (1),  according  to  the 
general  principle  that  a  compound  verb  is  stronger  and  more 
dignified  than  its  simple,  as  for  instance  refringo  stronger 
and  more  dignified  than  frango,  rescindo  than  scindo,  re- 
vello  than  vello,  refugio  than  fugio,  relin quo  than  lin- 
quo.  (S),  because  in  the  particular  instance  the  simple  verb  was: 
peculiarly  ill  calculated  to  confer  dignity,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
generally  used  in  familiar  conversation  and  writing  in  the  sense 
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of  aio,  dioo,  loquor,  as  Oio.  ad  Att.  15.  16:  "  Narro  tibi, 
liaec  loca  venusta  sunt,  abdita  eerte."  Id.  ib.  2. 11 :  "Narro  tibi, 
plane  relegatus  videor,  postquam  in  Formiano  sum."  And  (3), 
because  narro  in  composition  with  re  acquiring  not  the  itera- 
tive, as  supposed  by  Servius,  La  Cerda,  and  others,  but  the  retro- 
spective  force  (compare  Stat.  Theh.  3.  If.00  : 

.     .     .     "  ipse  alta  seductiis  mente  renr/nnt 
prineipia  ii'arvim ; " 

and  Id.  ih.  12.  390  : 

"  mutuaque  esorsae  ThebesArgosque  renaryant") 

was  capable  of  indicating  with  greater  distinctness  and  certainty 
that  the  fates  spoken  of  were  not  future  fates  which  were  yet  to 
be  fulfilled,  but  fates  already  past  and  actually  accomplished. 
This  retrospective  force  of  the  particle  re  is  found,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  ia  a  great  many  verbs  in  which  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  philologists  :  ex.  gr.,  "  ad  poenas  re- 
poseent,"  Aen.  2.  139,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  previously  com- 
mitted crime  ;  "  referunt  thalamo  stratisque  reponunt,"  Aen. 
k.  392  (with  a  retrospect  to  "  suscipiunt  famulae  "),  render  up, 
give  up,  what  they  had  received.  So  also  :  "  tu  pias  laetis  animas 
reponis  sedibus,"  Hor.  Od.  1.10.17,  with  a  retrospect  to  his  hav- 
ing received  the  souls  in  charge.  "  Finibus  Atticis  reddas  incolu- 
mem,"  Hor.  Od.  1.  3.  6,  also  with  a  retrospect  to  the  charge  it 
had  received.  "  Vox  reddita  fertur  ad  aures,"  Aen.  3.  Ij-O,  with 
a  retrospect  to  the  investigations  of  Aeneas.  "  iJedduntur  Salio 
honores,"  Aen.  5.  Ski,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  honours  having 
been  merited  and  duly  earned  by  Salius,  &o.,  &c. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  renarrois  the  Italian  ridico,  as  Metast. 
Cantat.  "  II  Sogno  "  : 

' '  qual  io  divenni  allora, 
quel  che  allora  io  pensai,  ci6  ohe  allor  disei, 
rUKr  non  so."     .     .     . 

Tasso,  Gerus.  Lib.  1.  36  : 

.     .     .     "eh'  io  ridieu 
di  quel  campo  ogni  duco,  ed  ogni  schiera." 
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Dante,  Inferno,  1.  10  : 

"  io  non  so  ten  ridir  com'  i'  v'  entrai." 

Id.  Farad.  1.  J/.: 

"  nel  ciel  clie  piii  della  sua  luce  prende, 
f  ui  io,  e  vidi  cose  ohe  ridire 
nh  sa,  ne  pud  q^ual  di  lassti  disceude.' ' 

Compare  also  the  English  relate,  and  see  Rem.  on  "  reposcit," 
10.  374. 

QuiEViT  is  not  "narrare  desiit"  (Wagner),  because  so  un- 
derstood it  were  (as  correctly  observed  by  Wunderlich)  a  mere 
tautology  of  conmcuit  ;  neither  is  it  (as  Burmann  and  Wunder- 
lich, endeavouring  to  avoid  the  tautology,  have  interpreted  it) 
'*  somno  se  tradidit,"  because  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  so 
skilled  a  master  of  the  poetic  art  would  have  called  upon  his 
reader  to  imagine  the  breaking-up  of  this  great  entertainment, 
and  the  departure  of  the  guests  and  of  Aeneas  himself,  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  narrow  interval,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, in  the  no  interval,  between  the  words  facto  hic  fine 
and  QuiEviT,  when  he  had  close  at  hand  (sciz.  in  the  space 
between  the  two  books,  or,  as  it  were,  in  the  pause  between  the 
two  acts  of  his  drama)  the  exactly  suitable  place  and  opportunity 
for  such  ellipsis.  I  reject,  therefore,  both  interpretations,  and 
understand  qxiievit  in  its  strictly  literal  sense  of  becoming  quiet 
or  still.  CoNTicuiT,  he  whisted  or  became  silent ;  factoque  hic 
FINE,  and  having  here  brought  his  narrative  to  a  close,  quievit, 
became  still,  i.  e.,  rested.  In  the  passage  so  understood  there  is 
not  only  no  tautology,  but  each  of  the  three  expressions  of  which 
it  consists  has  its  own  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning,  conti- 
cuiT  signifying  his  becoming  silent,  facto-  fine  the  conclusion 
of  his  narration,  quievit  the  cessation  of  his  action.  See  («), 
Stat.  Theb.  U-  kOk  : 

.     .     .     "  sic  fata  gelatis 
vultibus,  et  Baocho  iam  demigrante,  qnkvit" 

where  the  words  "  gelatis  vultibus"  and  "Baccho  demigrante" 
suiBciently  show  that  "  quievit"  means  rested  not  merely /row 
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speaking,  but  from  energetic  action.     Compare    also  (ft),  ibid., 

10.  U5 : 

"  Us  tandem  virtus  iuvenum  frenata  rjiiiet)it" 

[was  quiet,  stirred  no  more],  (o),  Aen.  6.  226  :  "  flamma  quie- 
vit"  [the  flame  rested  from  action,  ceased  to  play].  («f),  Liv. 
3.  58  (ed.  Bipont.) :  "  Manesque  Yirginiae,  mortuae  quam  vivae 
felioioris,  per  tot  domos  ad  petendas  poenas  vagati,  nuUo  relicto 
sonte,  tandem  quieverunt "  [at  last  rested  entirely,  became  per- 
fectly quiet].  So  also  (e),  Aen.  7.  298  :  "  Odiis  aut  exsaturata 
quievi"  [ceased  entirely  from  doing  anything].  (^),  Hor. 
Art.  Poet.  379 : 

' '  ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit " 

[abstains  from  the  game,  remains  quiet,  does  not  play],  (g), 
Juvenal,  13.  218  : 

"  et  toto  versata  torb  iam  membra  i/uiesciint." 

(*),  Aen.  10.  835  (of  the  arms  of  Mezentius)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  procul  aerca  ramis 
dependet  galea,  et  prato  gravia  anna  Qiiiescimt." 

And  especially  (i),  Stat.  Silv.  1.3.  3 Jj.  : 

"  quid  primum  mediumve  canam,  quo^«e  quiescam  V 

(where,  as  in  our  text,  quiescere  is  joined  with  finis,  and 
where,  as  in  our  text,  the  rest  or  repose  of  the  narrator  at  the 
end  of  his  narrative  is  meant) ;  and  {J),  Martianus  Capella, 
1.  34:  "hie  postquam  Delius  conqmerit,  conversus  ad  coniugem 
lupiter  quid  eius  voluntas  haberet  inquirit,"  where  after  Apollo 
(his  address  being  ended)  has  become  quiet,  Jupiter  inquires,  &o. 
So  also  the  substantive  quies  (whether  signifying  the  quiet  oj 
sleep,  or  tJie  quiet  of  death)  is  always  cessation,  not  from  speech 
only,  but  from  all  action ;  and  so  also  is  quiescence,  inaction, 
rest,  the  opposite  state  of  action,  as  (Jlc),  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Febr.,  1866  :  "  Yesterday  morning  the  town  was  startled  from 
its  quiescence,  if  not  from  its  propriety,  by  an  announcement 
in  the  first  leader  of  the  Times,"  &c.     Exactly  into  this  state  of 
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quiescence  does  Aeneas  settle  down  at  the  end  of  his  narration. 
Compare  also,  (I),  Epigr.  Panli  Silentiarii,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  588 : 

AaiJ,oxapis  fioipris  itvjj.arriv  vTntuuaro  ffiyriv. 
(pev  TO  Ka\oy  /lovffrjs  jSap/SiTOV  ripeiieei, 

where  we  have  the  rest,  the  stirring  no  more  [ripsfissi),  of  the 
instrument,  added  to  the  silence  (aiyriv)  of  the  musician.  And 
(t»»),  Lucan,  1.  695  : 

"  haec  ait,  et  lasso  iacuit  deserta  furore," 

where  the  bacchanal  is  so  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her 
speech  and  action  that  she  is  obliged  not  merely  to  rest  but  to 
lie  down. 

Between  this  last  verse  of  the  third  book  and  the  first  verse 
of  the  second  book  there  is  a  parallelism  which  seems  worthy  of 
observation  ;  there,  at  the  beginning  of  Aeneas's  narration,  all 
the  company  not  merely  "conticuere"  but  "  intenti  ora  tene- 
bant ; "  here,  at  the  close  of  the  narration,  Aeneas  himself  not 
merely  conticuit  but,  facto  hic  fine,  quievit. 
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Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Trotter  (Eussell's  Mem.  of 
Fox,  vol.  4,  p.  465),  says  :  "  In  point  of  passion,  I  think  Dido 
equal  if  not  superior  to  anything  in  Homer,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
Euripides.  For  me,  that  is  saying  everything."  The  meaning 
of  which  vague  and  ill-expressed  eulogy  of  Virgil's  Dido  may 
be  either  that  neither  Homer,  nor  Shakespeare,  nor  Euripides, 
has  better,  if  even  so  well,  drawn  the  passion  of  love  as  Virgil 
has  drawn  that  passion  in  his  Dido ;  or  has  better,  or  even  so 
well,  drawn  passion  (any  passion  which  they  have  drawn)  as 
Virgil  has  drawn  the  passion  of  love  in  his  Dido ;  or  has  better, 
or  even  so  well,  drawn  passion  (any  passion  which  they  have 
drawn)  as  Virgil  has  drawn  Dido's  passion,  i.e.,  Dido's  grief, 
anger,  indignation,  and  despair,  at  her  desertion  by  Aeneas. 
In  other  words,  the  great  parliamentary  orator  either  was  not 
quite  clear  himself  or  has  failed  clearly  to  express  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Trotter  both  what  he  meant  by  "  passion"  and  what  he 
meant  by  the  "  anything  in  Homer,  Shakespeare,  or  Euripides  " 
with  which  he  compared  Virgil's  Dido.     Whatever  may  have 
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been  Mr.  Fox's  meaning,  I,  for  my  part,  find  no  tenderness  in 
Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared  with  the  tenderness  of  Andro- 
mache at  her  parting  from  Hector ;  no  simplicity,  innocence, 
and  artless  youthful  affection  in  Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared 
with  the  simplicity,  innocence,  and  artless  youthful  affection 
either  of  ApoUonius's  Medea  or  Shakespeare's  Juliet ;  no  gran- 
deur in  Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared  with  the  awful,  unap- 
proachable grandeur  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides  ;  and  not  only 
no  revenge  in  Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared  with  the  terrific 
revenge  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  but  no  revenge  at  all, 
scarcely  even  so  much  as  an  inkling  of  that  deepest,  darkest, 
worst  phasis  of  the  disappointed  love-passion — a  phasis  for 
which,  if  there  ever  was  fitting  place  in  any  picture,  there  was 
a  fitting  place  in  Virgil's  picture  of  the  heartless,  cold-blooded 
seduction  and  desertion  of  Dido  by  the  hero  of  the  Aeneid. 


Of  all  the  pictures  which  it  has  been  the  deKght  of  eminent 
artists  to  sketch  after  the  model  of  the  "  infelix  Phoenissa," 
perhaps  the  loveliest  is  the  Sofonisba  of  Trissino — the  loveliest 
in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  style,  in  the  imaffected  pathos  of 
the  sentiments,  in  the  tenderness,  resolution  and  devotion  of  the 
unfortunate  heroine,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  absence  of 
the  wearying  monotony  of  rhyme,  the  tragedy  of  Trissino 
being,  I  believe,  the  first  example  in  modern  languages  (cer- 
tainly the  first  of  any  consideration)  of  poetry  without  rhyme. 
The  Sofonisba  of  Alfieri  (also  in  blank  verse,  but,  like  allAlfieri's 
productions,  wholly  destitute  of  pathos)  is  not  cast  at  all  in  the 
mould  of  Dido. 

In  the  "  Oeuvres  et  meslanges  poetiques  d'Estienne  Jodelle, 
sieur  de  Lymodin,"  'published  at  Paris  in  1583  (and  of  which 
a  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen,  is  preserved  with  great 
care  inthe  Bibliotheque  du  Eoi  at  Paris),  is  a  tragedy  entitled 
"  Didon  se  sacrifiant,  tragedie  d'  Estienne  Jodelle,  Parisien." 
This  tragedy,  on  the  modeV  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  with 
choruses,  is  written  in  so  truly  poetic  a  spirit  as  to  be  well: 
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worthy  of  re-publioation,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  disfigured 
by  such  misapprehensions  of  Virgil's  meaning  as  the  following 
(of  ^ew.  h-  6S0:  "mediaque  inhumatus  arena")  : 

.     .     "  qu' al6rs  il  ne  joiiisae 
de  regne  ny  de  vio,  ains  moiirant  a  grande  peine 
au  millieu  de  ses  Jours,  ac  noit  en  quelqiie  areine 
,  qiC  enterre  a  demi." 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  if  I  present  him 
with  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  antique 
and  almost  forgotten  French  poet  and  dramatist : 

' '  les  dieux  ne  f urent  oncq  tes  parens,  ny  ta  mere 
ne  fut  oncq  oelle  la,  que  le  tiers  ciel  tempero, 
le  plus  benin  des  cieux  ;  ny  oncq  (traistre  meuteur) 
le  grand  Dardan  ne  fut  de  ton  lignage  auteur ; 
le  dur  montde  Caucase,  horrible  de  froidures, 
(0  cruel !)  t'engendra  de  ses  veines  plus  dures ; 
des  tigresses,  je  crois,  tu  as  suce  Ic  lait, 


Toyez  si  seiilemont,  uies  pleius,  ma  voix,  luou  deiiil 
ont  peu  la  moiudre  lanne  arracher  de  son  oeil  ? 
Toyez  s'il  a  sa  face  oti  sa  parole  esmeue  ? 
voyez  si  aeulemeut  il  a  flechi  sa  veue  ? 
voyez  s'il  a  pitie  de  cette  pauvre  amauto  F"  &c. 

There  is  also  in  the  French  language  another  tragedy  en- 
titled Didon,  published  by  Lefranc  in  1734,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bepertoire  General  du  Theatre  Frangais,  vol.  30,  Paris, ,  1822. 
This  work,  wholly  made  up  of  badly  translated  discerpta  membra 
of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  for  the  astounding  instance  it  affords  of  that  French 
sentimentality  which  finds  Shakespeare  and  Milton  (and,  ,as  it 
would  seem,  even  Virgil  himself)  "  un  peu  trop  forts,"  and 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  the  lefaving  too  strong  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  in  the  concluding  lines,  in 
which  the  dying  Dido,  with  her  terrible  curse  of  Aeneas  still 
quivering  on  her  lips  ("sol,  qui  terrarum  flampiis,"  etc.,  all 
which  the  dramatist  formally  translates  and  puts  forward  as  his 
own ;  see  Rem.  on  Aen,  1.  96),  is  made  to  turn  rounds  and 
apostrophise  the  hero  as  follows  : 

37* 
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"  et  toi  dont  j'ai  trouble  la  haute  destinee, 
toi  qui  ne  m'entends  plus,  adieu  mon  cher  En^e ! 
ne  crains  point  ma  colore — elle  expire  ayec  moi ;, 
et  mes  derniers  soupirs  sont  encore  pour  toi.     l_Mle  memi.']  " 

Lefranc's  tragedy  hais,  however,  been  thought  worthy  of  a  trans- 
lation into  Italian, 


As  to  the  source  from  which  Virgil  himself  drew,  it  was,  of 
course,  mainly  the  Medea  of  ApoUonius.  But  that  he  was  not 
wholly  unindebted  even  here  in  his  Aeneid  to  that  early  master 
of  his  from  whom  he  took  so  large  a  portion  of  his  Eclogues, 
appears  on  a  comparison  of  the  Simaetha  of  Theocritus,  Idyll.  2, 
who,  being  deserted  by  Delphis,  («)  lies  awake  at  night  tossing 
and  restless  when  everything  in  the  world  but  herself  is  sleep- 
ing, vs.-  38 : 

ifViSi  (tiyi\  ixev  irovros,  criyavTi  S'  atirai' 
a  6*  e^a  ov  tnyrj  ffrepvuv  eVTOffOei/  avia  ;* 

who,  (l»),  continues  to. entertain  an  unabated  passion  for  the 
wretch  who  has  ruined  her,  vs.  40  : 

oAX'  6iri  rnva  iraaa  KaraiBofiat,  os  /le  ra\aivav 
avTi  ywaiKos  eSriKe  KaKav  Koi  airapBevov  iniev  ;t 


*-4.  622: 


"  nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
qofpora  per  terras,  silvaeque  et  saeva  quierant 
aequora ;  quura  medio  yolvuntur  sidera  lapsu,' 
.  qulim  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres, 
quaeque  lacUs  late  liquidos,  qitaeque  aspera  dumis 
rura  tenent,  somno  positae  sub  nocte  silenti 
(lenibant  curas,  et:  corda  oblita  laborum). 
at  non  infelix  animi  Phbenissa ;  ne'que  unqiiam 
solvitur  in  somnos,,pcuHsve  aut  pectore  nocteni 
,  accipit :  ingeminant  curae';  rursusque  resurgens 
saevit  amor,  magnoqu'e  irarum  fluctuat  acstu," 

a  iiotable  example  of  tlie  much  wMch  Virgil  vas  so  fond  of  making,-  and  knew  so 
■p-ejl  liQw  to/mate,:  .out  qf  little. 

'^'i.  3'U:  '  ,        •, 

'*  .    .  '.    "  per  ego  has  lacrym^s  dextramque  tuara,  tc  '■ 

(quando  aliud  mihi  iam  raiserae  nihil  ipsa  reliqui),.-.  

per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos  hymenaeos  ;  . 

si  bene  quid  de  te  merui,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam 

dulce  meuni,  miserere  domus  labentis,  et  istani. 
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who,  (e),  sends  messages  to  him  begging  him  to  have  pity  on 
her,  and  come  to  her,  and  not  leave  her  yet,  vs.  96  : 

Traffai/  f^^'  i"'  Ta\atiiav  o  MucSios'  aWa  /ioKoiara 
rrjpiiirov  iron  Toy  Ti^a77)Toio  iraAoiffTpBv" 
Tijvfi  "yap  tpoiTi),  Trjvei  S«  ot  «Sii  KaBrjaBai, 


Kr)7rei  Ka  vii'  eovra  fiaSris  jiovov,  vurvxa  veuaov 
Kf  10'  oTi  2ifUai9a  tu  koAci,  koi  a<f>ixyio  To5e  ;  * 

* 

who,  («i),  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  anger  does  not  know  where 
to  begin  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  vs.  64 : 

vvv  3tj  fiovi/Tj  eotffa  irodev  Toy  epwra  BoKpvffu  ;■ 
CK  rivos  ap^ufiai ;  ris  jxoi  kukov  0707c  touto  ;  t 

who,  [e],  seeks  out  witches,  vs.  90  : 

KOI  €1  Tivos  ovK  cvepaffa  ; 
r}  'Jrotas  eXiiroif  ypaiasiofiov,  arts  67ra5ev; 
a\K'  Tjs  ovSey  eKa^poV  o  5e  ;^poi'os  avvro  tpevytov  ;  |; 

and,  (y),  makes  use  of  incantations,  vs.  10  :  vvv  5e  viv  ik 
Ovewv  KaTadvao/xai.;  VS.  159:  vvv  fxev  toiq  ^iXrpoig  Karadvaofiai] 


and  412: 


*4.  420: 


1 4.  371 ; 

Xi.  483: 


oro,  si  quis  adhuc  precibus  locus,  exue  mentem. 
te  propter  Libycae  gentes  Nomadumque  tyranni 
odere  ;  infensi  Tyrii :  te  propter  eundem 
exstinctus  pudor,  et,  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 
fama  prior.    Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes  ? 
hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  coniuge  restat ;" 

"  improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ! 
ire  iterum  in  lacrymas,  iterum  tentare  precando 
cogitur,  et  supplex  animos  submittere  amori." 

•    •    -    "  miserae  hoc  tamen  unum 
exsequere,  Anna,  mihi:  solam  nam  perfidus  ille 
te  colere,  arcanos  etiam.tibi  credere  sensus-; 
sola  viri  molles  aditus,  et  tempora  noras. 
i,  soror,  atque  hostem  supplex  affare  superbum : 

.    .    .    extrcmum  hoc  miserae  det  munus  amanti : 
exspectet  facilemque  fugam  ventosque  ferentes." 

*'  quae  quibus  anteferam  ?" 

"  hinc  mihi  Massylae  gentis  monstrata  saccrdos, 
Hesperidum  templi  custos,  epulasque  draconi 
quae  dabat  et  sacros  servabat  in  arbore  ramos, 
spargcns  humida  mella  soporiferumquc  papaver." 
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vs.  3-:  tuf  Tov  Sfiov  (3apvv  ovra  <f>iXov  KaTuOvaoixai  aucpdj*  who, 
(ff),  iuYpkes  "Hecate,-  vs.  14  : 

Xai/)',  EHarn  SaCThiiTt,  Kai  es  Te\os  a/ifiiv  oiraSet 
ipap/iaKa  ravr'  epSoiira  xc/)eiova  /iriTe  ri  KipKas 
liriTi  'ri  Mridetas  ^rjre  |oy8ai  IlE/HyurjSos  ;t 

who,  (ft),  sprinkles  the  salt  and  meal  on  the  fire,  vs.  18  : 

a\0iTa  rot  irparov  Tvpt  raKerai;  aW'  (Trnracrae, 
QeiTTuXi.   Sei\aiat  iro  tbs  (ppevas  tKViiroTaaai ; 
ri  pa  ye  toi  /ivffapa  Kai  7iv  cirixa/>/»«  TfTvyfiai ;% 

(»),  as  if  they  were  the  bones  of  Delphis,  vs.  21 : 

TTBinr'  alia  kaiKtye  Tavra'  ra  AeX^iSos  offrea  Tracaa  ;  \ 

and,  ( j),  whose  vegetable  hippomanes  produces  the  very  effects, 
vs.  48  : 

nnrouaves  tpvrov  effri  Trap'  ApKaffi'  t«  5*  eiri  waiTai 
KOI  iraiXoi  ixatvovTat  av'  aipea  Kai  Boat  nriroi. 
KS  Kai  Ae\<pii'  iSoi/j,i,  Kai  es  To5e  Sai/ia  ire'paffai 
liolvo/ifvol  iKeKos  Kiirapas  cKTOffSe  imXaiarpas, 

for  the  production  of  which  the  animal  hippomanes  is  employed 
by  Dido.  || 

How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  or  how  were  it  possible 
that  a  poet  the  latter  half  of  whose  eighth  eclogue  is  little  else 
than  a  translation  of  the  Simaetha  of  Theocritus  into  Latin,  a 
poet  who,  in  his  account  of  the  directions  given  by  Dido  to  her 


*  4.  492 : 
t  4.  609 : 

{4.  517: 

§  4.  600  ; 


4.  515: 


"  testor,  cara,  deos  et  te,  germana,  tuumque 
dulce  caput,  magicas  invitam  accingier  artes." 

"  noctumisque  Hecate  trivils  ululata  per  urbes, 
et  Dirae  ultrices,  et  di  morientis  Klisae^ 
accipite  hacc." 

"  ipsa  mola  manibusque  piis  altarla  iuxta 
tcstatur  moritura  deos." 

"  non  potui  abreptum^divellere  corpus,  et  undis 
spargere  ? " 

'*  quaeiitur  et  nascentis  equi  de  fronte  revulsus 
ct  matri  praereptus  amor.'' 
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sister  to  collect  Aeneas's  clothes  and  place  them  on  the  pyre  to 
be  burnt  along  with  his  e&gy  (4.  495  : 

.     .     .     "  arma  viri,  thalamo  quae  flxa  reliquit 
impius,  exuviasque  omnes,  leotumque  iugalem, 
quo  peril,  superimponant :  atolere  nefandi 
cimcta  viri  monumenta  iubet  monstratque  sacerdos  "), 

uses,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  very  words  used  by  Amaryllis  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  eclogue  when  she  is  burying  under  the  thresh- 
old the  clothes  of  Daphnis  along  with  his  e&gj  {Ed.  8.  91  : 

"  has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfidus  ille  reliquit 
pignora  cara  sui  :  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso, 
terra,  tibi  mando") 

should  not  have  had  Simaetha  and  the  latter  half  of  his 
own  eighth  eclogue  vividly  present  to  his  mind  when  drawing 
the  portrait  of  his  imhappy  "  Phoenissa"  ?  Nor  is  it  only  the 
heroine  of  his  Aeneid  our  author  decks  out  like  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  of  his  Eclogues,  with  finery  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Theocritus ;  even  the  hero  himself  has  a  share.  His 
mindis"eeler"  (4.285: 

"  atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  Uluc"), 

as  the  mind  of  Simaetha's  faithless  lover  is  Taxivog,  vs.  6  ; 

7]  pa  01  aKKa 
UX^T  fX""  "  '■'  E/Jws  rax^vas  (ppevas  a  r  A<j>poStra; 

He  is  as  hard-hearted,  as  little  ^ms,  as  little  moved  by  any  kindly 
affection  (4.  369  : 

"  num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro  ?  num  lumina  flexit  ? 
num  lacrimas  victus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est  ? "), 

as  the  same  obdurate  Delphis,  vs.  112  : 

Kat  fi'  effiSwy  utrTopyos,  eiri  x^opos  ofifiara  Trirj^as 
e^er'  eirt  K\iVTripi  Kai  e^ofieyos  (paTO  fivdoy. 

And  on  his  landing  at  Cumae  he  separates  with  Achates  from 
the  rest  of  his  companions  and  goes  away  to  a  distance  in  search 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl's  cave,  leaving  his  fellow- 
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travellers  engaged  in  providing  fire  and  water  (6.  5 : 

.    .    ,     "  iuvenum  manus  emicat  ardens 
littus  iu  Hesperium  ;  quaerit  pars  semina  flammae 
abstrusa  in  venis  silicis  ;  pars  densa  ferarum 
tecta  rapit,  silvas  ;  inventaque  flumina  monstrat. 
at  pius  Aeneas  aroes,  quibus  altus  Apollo 
praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibyllae, 
antrum  immane,  petit :  magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 
Delius  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura. 
iam  subeunt  Trivias  liicos,  atque  aurea  tecta"), 

exactly  as  in  Theocritus's  twenty-second  Idyl,  Castor  and  Pollux 
on  their  landing  in  Bebrycia  leave  their  companion  Argonauts 
engaged  in  providing  fire  and  malting  their  beds  for  the  night, 
and  go  off  apart  and  have  their  rencontre  with  Amycus,  whom 
they  find  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  beside  a  spring,  vs.  30  : 

cvflo  yuioj  iroWoi  Kara  HM/iOKos  a/upoTepuv  6| 
Toix^y  avSpes  e^atvov  Irjiroi'irjs  oiro  yoor. 
cK^avTcs  S'  eTTi  diva  Pa9vv  kcu  \nrriveftov  vucTriv 
fvyas  5'  ea'Topj/vvro  irvpeia  re  x^P<^tv  evwfiwv, 
Kaffrap  5'  jiio\om>\os  o  t'  otvairos  Xlo\vSfvicris 
afi<pa  epTjjuafeff/cov  a7roir\«7x9e<'T6s  eraipav, 
■TravrotTiv  ey  op^i  drjev/ieyoi  aypiov  v\av. 
evpov  S'  aE;'ao>'  xpavav  wo  KiffffaSi  irfrpri 
vBari  iT€ir\7jBviai'  aKTjparw- 

His  Aeolus  is  promoted  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  gods  (1.  83: 
"tu  das  epulis  accumbere  divum")  as  the  Ptolemy  Lagides  and 
Alexander  of  the  Sicilian  poet  are  promoted,  Idyll.  17.  16  : 

Tr)Vov  Kai  jxaKapcffai  Trafrip  onori/iov  c97)Kev 
aQavoTOiSf  Kai  oi  XP^^^^^  Sofios  ef  Aios  otKoj 
SedfiTjrai'  trapa  5'  avrov  AKe^aySpos  <fn\a  €i5as 
edpitxet,  Ueptratffi  fiapvs  deos  aioKofitrpas. 
avTia  5'  HpoKKrios  eSpa  KfVTavpoijiovoio 
iSpvTai,  ffrepeoto  rervy/ieva  6|  aSafiavTos. 
cvOa  fxvv  aWoiffiv  QaXias  €X€t  ovpwiiaiiTiVf 
Xaipuv  VLttiVUv  irepiuffioy  vitavoifTiV, 
OTTi  <r(peiDV  KpoviSas  /teXewi'  f|€i\cTO  yripas, 
aBavaroi  Be  KaKevyrat  eoi  veiroBes  yeyawres. 
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1-2. 

AT  KEGINA  GRAVI  lAMDUDUM  SAUCIA  CURA 
VULNUS  ALIT  VENIS  ET  CAECO  CARPITUR  IGNI 


"  Saudi  esse,  vulnits  habere,  sive  alere,  quod  verbum  perpetuita- 
tem  quandam  significat,  dicuntur  amantes,  vel  amare  incipien- 
tes,  quippe  sagittis  Oupidinis  fixi.  Venis,  in  tenis  :  quippe 
proditur  ilia  animi  affeotio  commotis  venis  sive  concitatione 
sanguinis,"  Wagner  (1861).  Not  only  not  the  meaning,  tut 
not  even  near  the  meaning.  Alere  is  not  "  habere,  cum  qua- 
dam  significatione  perpetuitatis,"  but  nutrire';  hutrimenta, 
alimenta  dare;  to  nourish,  to  feed.  Dido  not  only  has  the 
wound,  but  nourishes  it,  feeds  it  {comp.  Soph.  Philoct,  312  : 

eras  to5*  rjSij  deKarov  ey  At/iO)  t€  Kai 
KoKOKn  ^offKcaif  rrfV  a^ritpayop  voffov. 

Com.  Nep.  Attic.  21 :  "  id  vos  ighorare  nolui ;  nam  mihi  stat, 
alere  morbum  desinere") ;  and  venis  is  not  "  in  venis,"  but  cum 
VENIS ;  her  venae,  the  blood  of  her  venae  (her  heart's  blood), 
being  the  food  which  she  gives  the  wound,  the  aliment  of  the 
wound.  Dido  vtjlnus  alit  venis,  nourishes  the  wound  not  in 
but  with  her  veins,  exactly  as  the  "  vitula,"  Eel.  3.  30,  "  binos 
alit  ubere  foetus,"  nourishes  her  calves  not  w?,  but  mth,  her 
udder.  See  also  Auct.  Dial,  de  clar.  Orat.  36  :  "  Magna  eloquen- 
tia,  sicut  flamma,  materia  alitur,  et  motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo 
clarescit."  This  alere,  rptipetv,  either  of  Love  himself,  or  of 
the  wound  of  Love,  or  of  the  fire  of  Love,  is  of  the  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  the  poets,  as  Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthol. 
Pal.  5.  176 : 

Seivos  Epus,  Seivos.  ti  Se  to  irAeov,  ijv  iraKiy  enru, 
«oi  va\tv,  oL/ia^aiv  iroAAo/ci,  "  Seifos  Epas"  j 

7]  yap  0  jroiy  toutokti  yi\a,  Koi  TtvKva  KaKidBas 
riJSerai'  rjy  S'  eijrw  \otSopa,  feat  rpe^iTai. 

[is  nourished  even  with  Xoi^opa,  grows  fat  and  thrives  even  on 
XotSopa].     Servius  praises  our  author  for  a  dotible  reference,  in 
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sAUCiA  and  vulnus  to  the  tela,  in  igni  to  the  f  aoula  of  Cupid. 
"  Bene  alludit  ad  Cupidinis  tela,  ut  paulo  post  ad  faculam;  ut : 
ET  CAECO  CARPiTUK  IGNI."  TJnless,  however,  I  very  much 
mistakej  the  reference  is  both  more  simple  and  more  direct, 
not  to  the  tela  and  the  f  acula  of  Cupid,  but  solely  to  the  fire 
of  the  wound  which  Dido  has  received,  viz.,  from  the  fiery  shaft 
of  Cupid.    Compare  Epigr.  of  Philodemus,  Anthol.  Pal.  5. 121/. : 

aW'  r}Sri  Boa  roia  veoi  Biiyovffui  Eparey, 

hvaiSiKri,  KOI  vvp  rviperai  eyKpv(piov. 
<pevyu/iev,  SvnpaiTfS,  fas  $e\os  ovK  exi  vevpTi' 

fiavTis  eya  yueyaXrjj  avTiKa  irwpKni'ijy. 

Epigr.  Asclepiadae,  ibid.  5.  189  : 


.     ov  yap  eptara 

KvKpis,  aviripov  S'  (K  vvpos  ?;«€  $e\os. 


Epigr.  Meleagri,  ibid.  5.  180 . 


■n  ^evov  ei  PpoToKoiyos  Epus  to  irvpiwyoa  ro^a 
PaWfi.  .  .   . 

Epigr.  Leonidae,  ibid.  5.  188  : 

OVK  oSiKEW  Toy  EfXUTo.  yKvKvs  jxapTvpojiai  outjjv 
KvirpiV  $f$\rjiiai  S'  (K  SoKtov  Kepaos, 

Ko:  iras  T€(ppov/j.at'  depjjiov  S*  €7ri  Bep^a  to\A6{ 
arpaKTOv f  \atpa  5'  bu5*  o(fop  lO^oKwv . 

ApoU.  Ehod.  3.  286 : 

^€\os  S'  evedaiero  Kovpyj 
vepBev  xnro  KpaSiii  <p\oyi  eiKeKov. 

Vulnus,  the  /SeXo?  of  ApoUonius  Ehodius  (just  quoted) ;  of 
Aristaenetus,  1.  16  :  ovSug  STzpog  tTriaTarai  rrje  ejujjc  KapStoQ  to 
jSeXoc,  e«  mi  "^"7^  iravTcoQ  o  rpuxrag'  (interpreted  by  Stephens, 
in  voce  jStXoe,  "  cordis  mei  vulnus") ;  and  of  Heliodor.  8.  p.  318 
(as  quoted  by  Bastius  and  Aristaenet.  ubi  supra) :  w  ^iXrarri  to 
/xev  fisXog  [vulnus]  tov/iov  eyvutKug.  The  fault,  therefore,  if 
any,  in  the'  pi~ima  facie  heterogeneous  mixture,  saucia,  vulnus, 
iGNi,  is  not  Virgil's  but  the  myth's.  See  Eem.  on  "  cingere 
flamma,"  1.  673,  and  compare  Eurip.  S^ippol.  38  (of  Phaedra) : 

eVTavBa  St]  ffTej/outro,  KaKTreirXfjyfieyTi 
Keprpois  epuTos  i;  raKaiv',  airoWvrai 
0-177; , 
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where  we  have  in  KaKireirXriyfievri  the  saucia,  in  Ktvrpoie  tpwroc 
the  yuLNUS,  in  artvovaa  and  raXaiv'  the  geavi  cuka,  and  in 
airoXXvTai  aiyrt  as  near  an  approach  as  may  be  without  the 
actual  mention  of  fire  to  the  caeco  caepitue  igni  of  oiir  text. 
Venis,  not  in  her  veins,  but  tvitk  her  veins,  i.  e.,  with  her  blood. 
Her  blood  is  set  on  fire,  inflamed.     Comp.  Ciris,  163  : 

"  quae  simul  ao  venis  hausit  sitientibus  ignem, 
et  validum  penitus  ooneedit  in  ossa  furorem." 

Even  an  ordinary  wound  produces  inflammation ;  how  much 
more  a  wound  inflicted  by  Cupid's  red-hot  arrow  ! 

Caeco  caepitue  igni  is  the  variation  of  the  theme  vulnus 
ALiT  venis — IGNI  (the  fire  kindled  by  the  wound)  answering  to 
vuLNUS  (the  wound  which  kindles  the  fire) ;  caepitue  (expres- 
sive of  the  wasting  or  consumption  of  Dido  by  the  fire  of  the 
wound)  answering  to  alit  (expressive  of  the  growth  or  thriving 
of  the  wound,  exactly  proportional  to  the  wasting  it  produces)  ; 
and  CAECO  (signifying  the  secret,  unseen  nature  of  the  fire) 
answering  to  venis  (the  blood  not  seen  to  be  on  fire  because 
hidden  in  the  interior  of  the  body).  There  is  thus  a  direct  re- 
ference in  CAECO  to  VENIS,  in  caepitue  to  alit,  and  in  igni  to 
VULNUS,  and  the  passage  affords  a  perfect  example  of  theme  and 
variation.  Compare  Lucan,  8.  777  (of  the -burning  of  the  corpse 
of  Pompey  the  Great)  : 

' '  carpitur,  et  leutum  destillat  Magnus  in  ignem, 
tabe  f ovens  bustum," 

where  not  only  have  we  the  identical  caepitue  of  our  text, 
"bustum"  corresponding  to  vulnus,  "tabe"  to  venis,  and 
"fovens"to  alit,  but  the  same  contrast  between  "carpitur" 
and  "fovens"  as  in  our  text  between  caepitue  and  alit. 

Caeco,  hidden,  that  does  not  show,  or  reveal  itself.  Comp. 
Shakesp.  Tioelfth  Night,  2.  k  : 

Duke.     "  And  what's  her  history? 

Viola.    "  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  [Viola]  never  told  her  love, 

but  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bxid, 

feed  on  her  damask  cheek,' ' 

where  we  have  the  usual  incorrectness — shall  I  say  of  Shake- 
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speare,  or  of  poets  ? — it  not  being  concealment,  but  the  love 
wbich  is  concealed,  wliicli  feeds  on  the  cheek.  Our  author  is 
more  correct-;  Dido,  wounded  by  the  fiery  dart,  is  consumed  by 
the  fire. 

Carpitur  igni. — The  fire  is  still  smouldering,  has  not  yet 
broken  out  in  open  conflagration ;  therefore  Dido  carpitur 
IGNI.     See  Georg.  3.  215  (of  the  bull)  : 

"  carpit  enim  yixespaujlatim,  uritqne  videndo 
femina." 

Carpitur. — 7s  gradually  gnawed  aioay,  wasted,  or  consumed, 
exactly  as  Lucan,  8.  777,  quoted  above,  of  the  tedious  consump- 
tion of  the  corpse  of  Pompey  the  Great  in  a  weak  and  insuffi- 
cient funeral  fire.     This  force  of  gradually,  hy  successive  steps,  lit. 
lyhit,  adheres  closely  to  carp  ere  in  all  its  various  applications: , 
"carpere  vitales  auras,"  to  breathe — to  consume  the  air,  viz.,  by 
successive  respirations  ;  "  carpere  viam,"  to  consume  the  road, , 
viz.,  by  successive  steps;  "carpere  somnos,"  to  sleep,  to  con-: 
sume  sleep,  viz.,  by  continuing  to  sleep  on  from  moment  to; 
moment ;  "  carpere  pensum,". ^o  consume  one's  task,  i.e.,  to  make 
it  less  and  less  every  moment  by  gradually  performing  or  going 
through  it;  "carpere  herbam,"  to  graze,  i.e.,  to  crop  the  grass 
mouthful  by  mouthful. 

CuRA. — Amor  viewed  from  the  dark  side,  i.e.,  as  a  pain 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  It  is  exactly  the  Greek  ftekrifxa,  used 
similarly  for  tpwg,  as  Eumathius,  5. 19 :  Yar/xivri  TrapOivs,  /leXjifta 
ifxov,.  tj)(oQ  e/xwv  otjtOaX/iiov,  wrjyrj  fioi  a-al^ovaa  fiiXirac,  0juj3/q£ 
XaptTiov.    Epigr.  Tymnae,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  199  : 

opveov  a  Xapuriv  ;uc/icA.7)/x€yoy'  to  vapofioioy 

a\Kvoaiv  Toy  aov  (pBoyyov  iiraiTa/iepoy  ; 

ripTratrSris,  <pt\e\aie. 
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8-14. 

QUUM  SIC  UNANIMAM  ALLOQUITUK  MALE  SANA  SOROREM 
ANNA  SOROR  QUAE  ME  SUSPENSAM  INSOMNIA  TERRENT 
QUIS  NOVUS  HIC  NOSTRIS  SUCCESSIT  SEDIBUS  HOSPES 
QUEM  SESE  ORE  FERENS  QUAM  FORTI  PECTORE  ET  ARMIS 
CREDO  EQUIDEM  NEC  VANA  FIDES  GENUS  ESSE  DEORUM 
DEGENERES  ANIMOS  TIMOR  ARGUIT  HEU  QUIBUS  ILLE 
lACTATUS  FATIS  QUAE  BELLA  EXHAUSTA  CANEBAT 


VAB.  LECT. 

JFOMI  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.,  St.  Gall.  HI  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.); 
P.  Marnit. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  PhU. ;  Heyae;  Brunck  ; 
"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeok. 

POETis  III  "Wakef. 


Unanimam,  avfi<f>pova,  ofio^povovaav,  as  Aesch.  Again.  109  : 

oiras  Axa'av  iiBpovov  Kparos  EAAaSoj  ri$as 
^Vjiippova  rayav, 

irifiTTei  aw  Sopi  KOI  xfi  irpaxropi  Bovpios  opvLS 
TevKpiB*  67r*  atav. 

Dion.  Cass.  72.  5 :  fxeya\r}v  yap  axov  So^av  tin  irai^ua  koi  iiri 
arpATriyia  Kai  ofxoippoavvij  Kai  ttXovtw.  Compare  also  ^e». 
6.  828 :  "  Concordes  animae." 

Quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent  ? — Insomnia  ter- 
BENT  Is  the  true  reading,  and  Servius's  doubt  ("  terret  et  ter- 
rent legitur ;  sed  si  terret  legerimus,  insomnia  erit  vigilia"), 
and  Pomponius  Sabinus's  positiveness  ("  ego  vero  insomnia 
TERRET,  i.e.,  vigilia"),  and  Schiller's  translation  ("ach!  welche 
zweifel  sind's  die  schlaflos  mich  durchbohren"!),  are  so  many 
wanderings  from  the  Virgilian  thought,  •which  is  not  that  Dido 
was  terrified  by  wakefulness  (for  wakefulness  never  terrifies), 
but  that  she  was  terrified  by  dreams,  visions  in  sleep,  iv-vwvia, 
of  which  -word  in-somnia  is  the  Latin  translation  and  precise 
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equivalent.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  originals  after  whioh 
Yirgil  has  painted  the  whole  passage  (Apoll.  Ehod.  3.  636),  it 
is  expressly  ovtipoi : 

Sei\i)  eyay,  oiov  /ie  fiapeis  eipo^nao,v  oveifioi. 
SeiSio,  ixri  /j.eya  Sri  ti  (pepri  KaKov  5)Se  Ke\ev8os 
ripaaiv  irepi  fiot  ^ftpm  <l>peves  TjepeBovrai, 

and  in  the  other  (Eurip.  Sec.  69)  (see  Eem.  on  Aen.  3.  ^8S), 
00(7/10(711' : 

Ti  vor'  aipo/xat  evyvxos  otna 

Compare  also  Aen.  6.  897  : 

"  sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes." 

Tacit.  Annal.  11.  U  :  "  lUnd  hand  amhigitur,  qualicunque  in- 
somnio  ipsi  fratrique  perniciem  iUatam."  Ammian.  23.  3  :  "hie 
luliani  quiescentis  animus,  agitatus  insomniis,  eventurum  triste 
aliquid  praesagiebat."     Sil.  10.  354  : 

"  ast  ubi,  per  taciturn  allapsus  [Somnus]  tentoria  prima 
Barcaei  petiit  iuvenis,  quatit  inde  soporas 
devexo  capiti  pennas,  ooulisque  quietem 
in'orat,  tangens  Letliaea  tempora  virga. 
exercent  ratidam  truouleuta  msomnia  mentem." 

Synesius  Be  Insomniis  :  "  atqui  si  futurorum  praesaga  sint  in- 
somnia, visaque  ea  quae  dormientibus  ohiiciuntur,  eorum  quae 
revera  contingent  significationem  continent,"  iS,e. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  word  insomnia,  placed  in  this 
prominent  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  hook,  and 
forming  the  subject  of  Dido's  first  passionate  exclamation  to 
her  sister,  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  drama.  A  decided  colour,  if  I  may  so 
say,  is  thrown  on  the  picture  by  this  first  stroke  of  the  pencil, 
and  carefully  maintained  through  the  whole,  even  to  the  last 
finish.  In  this  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  as  in  Burger's 
Leonora,  the  first  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  piece.     As 

"  Lenore  fuhr  urn's  morgenrotli 
empor  aus  scliweren  traumen," 
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so  Dido  after  a  similar  night  (probably  after  the  appearance  of 
her  deceased  husband  to  her  in  her  sleep)  flies  early  in  the 
morning  to  her  sister  with  the  exclamation,  quae  me  suspen- 
SAM  INSOMNIA  TEREENT  !  what  frightful  dreams  I  hace  had !  I 
am  so  distracted  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  As,  immediately 
foUoAving.  Leonora's  dreadful  dreams,  and  without  other  con- 
nexion than  that  best  of  all  connexions,  immediate  sequence, 
comes  her  exclamation : 

"  Wst  imtreu,  Willielm,  odcr  todt  ? 
wie  lange  wiUst  du  saiimen  ?" 

so,  immediately  foUowing.Dido's  exclamation  of  horror  at  her 
dreams,  comes,  without  other  introduction  or  connexion,  their 
subject-matter :  qtjis  novus  hic  hospes,  &c.  The  vehemence 
of  Dido's  expressions  all  through  her  address  to  her  sister,  and 
especially  her  tremendous  oath  or  adjuration,  sed  mihi  vel 
TELLXJS,  etc.,  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained.  In  her  distress 
and  agitation  between  (suspensam)  the  impulses  of  her  passion 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  terrific  (terrent)  warnings  of  her 
dreams  on  the  other,  and  fearing  that  the  strength  of  her  pas- 
sion might  overcome  both  her  own  sense  of  propriety  and  the 
warnings  conveyed  to  her  from  the  dead,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
dead,  through  her  dreams,  she  endeavours  to  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  her  resolution  to  obey  the  warnings  and  conquer 
her  passion,  by  an  oath  expressed  in  the  strongest  language 
which  it  was  possible  even  for  Virgil  to  put  into  her  mouth, 
and  then,  the  next  moment  (her  passion  conquering  both  her 
resolution  and  her  oath),  bursts  into  tears. 
The  answer  of  Anna, 

ID  OINEEEM  AUT  MANES  CUEDIS  CUKARE  SEPtJLTOS  ? 

goes  to  confirm  the  above  views ;  there  being  in  these  words, 
as  I  think,  besides  their  plain  and  acknowledged  meaning,  a 
special  reference  to  the  frightful  dreams  which  Dido  had  under- 
stood to  manifest  the  displeasure  of  the  Manes  at  her  new  affec- 
tion; as  if  Anna  had  said: — "Go  on  with  your  purpose,  and 
don't  mind  the  dreams  which  you  erroneously  suppose  the 
offended  Manes  to  have  sent  you.     Can  you,  indeed,  believe 
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that  your  new  love  is  any  affair  of  theirs  ?  that  a  former  hus- 
band, once  he  is  dead  and  buried,  cares  whether  his  widow 
marries  again  or  not?"  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  a  reference  in  the  word  manes  to  the  insomnia  of -Dido, 
on  account  of  the  express  connexion  of  "insomnia"  {always,  as 
far  as  I  know,  used  by  the  Eomans  in  a  bad  sense ;  compare 
Sil.  Ital.  10.  358  : 

"  exercent  ratidam  trucuUnta  insomnia  mentem";  " 

and  TibulL  3.  4.  1 : 

"  dii  meliora  ferant,  nee  sint  insomnia  vera, 

qa&e  tulit  extrema  pessima  nocte  quies ! ") 

with  "  Manes"  by  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  6.  897,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  Manes  to  send 
insomnia.  Compare  also  Dido's  threat  (vss.  384,  et  seqq.) 
that,  when  she  is  dead  and  with  the  Manes,  she  will  haunt 
Aeneas  "  ignibus  atris." 

As  here  in  the  first  scene,  so  all  through.  Dido's  part  in  the 
drama  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  fine  colouring  of  superstition. 
Following  the  advice  of  her  sister,  she  proceeds  immediately  to 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  seeks  there  for  favourable  omens 
to  neutralise  the  bad  omens  of  the  insomnia  :  "  principio  de- 
lubra  adeunt,"  &c. ;  later,  she  threatens  Aeneas  that  her  ghost 
will  haunt  him  after  her  death ;  and  stHl  later,  when  she  has 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  herself,  she  sees  the  sanctified  wine 
turn  into  blood,  hears  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl,  the 
voice  of  her  dead  hupband  calling  to  her  out  of  the  private 
chapel  she  has  consecrated  to  his  memory  in  her  palace,  and 
again  has  her  frightful  visions — dreams  that  Aeneas  is  pursuing  ' 
her,  and  that,  alone  and  deserted  of  all,  she  is  wandering 
through  deserts  in  search  of  her  Tyrians ;  and  finally,  when 
she  has  actually  prepared  her  funeral  pyre,  lias  recourse  to  the 
various  magical  incantations  enumerated  at  verse  510. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  above  explanation,  viz.,  that 
Dido,  in  the  words  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  tereent, 
refers  to  her  dead  husband  having  appeared  to  her  in  her  sleep 
and  warned  her  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Aeneas,  may 
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be  found  in  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  65,  where  that  writer,  having  in- 
formed us  that  the  Roman  general,  Caecina,  had  been  terrified  by 
a  dream,  "  ducemque  terruit  dira  quies "  (words  corresponding 
exactly  with  Dido's  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  tereent), 
proceeds  immediately  with  the  explanation :  "  nam  Quinctilium 
Varum  sanguine  oblitum  et  paludibus  emersum  cemere  et 
audire  visus  est  Telut  vocantem,"  &c.  Compare  also  (verse  351) 
the  account  given  by  Aeneas  himself  of  the  frequent  terrific 
warnings  he  had  had  from  his  father  Anchises  in  his  dreams  : 

"  me  patris  Anohisae,  quoties  humentibus  umbris 
nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 
admonet  in.  somnia  et  turbida  terret  imago  ; " 

and  observe  the  exact  parallelism,  "  in  somnis  turbida  terret 
imago  " — INSOMNIA  terrent.  Compare,  still  further,  Atossa's 
relation  to  the  Persian  matrons  of  her  husband  Darius's  appear- 
ance to  her  the  preceding  night  in  a  dream,  Aesch.  Pei's.  17^- 
(ed.  Schiitz)  : 

voWots  fi€P  atsi  vvKTcpoi^  oveip affi 
^vveLfi  af\^  ouirep,  &c. 

Also  Stat..  Theb.  9.  622  (Atalanta,  referring  to  her  frightful 
dreams)  :  "  quid  trepidae  noctea  somnusque  minantur  ? "  And 
Oj!iA,Met.9.U73: 

"  me  miseram  !  tacitae  quid  vult  sibi  noctis  imago  ? 
quam  nolim  rata  sit !  cur  haec  ego  somnia  vidi  ?  " 

Suspensam.— "  Ornate  adiectum,  admetum  pertiaet,"Heyne. 
No  comment  at  all  had  been  better.  Heyne  did  not  understand 
the  word.  Suspensam  is  literally  suspended,  in  suspense ;  indi- 
cates one  having  advanced  so  far,  and  there  remaining  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  go  further,  but  ready  to  go  on  as  soon  as  the  doubt 
or  difficulty  shall  have  been  removed.  It  is  precisely  in  order 
that  this  state  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  this  suspense,  occasioned 
by  her  terrifying  dreams,  may  be  removed,  that  she  applies  to 
her  sister.     Compare  2.  114  : 

"  susfensi  Eurypylum  scitatum  oracula  Phoebi 
mittimius  " 

HEKRY,  AEJfEIDEA,  VOL.  11.  38 
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[suspended ;  having  advanced  so  far,  biit  stopped  there,  and 
afraid  to  go  farther,  on  account  of  the  ominous  thunders]  ;  and 
Quint.  Curt.  3.  10  [25]:  "Alexander  ante  prima  signa  ihat, 
identidem  manu  suos  inhibens ;  ne  suspensi,  acrius  oh  nimiam 
festinationem  coneitato  spiritu,  capesserent  helium  [praelium] " 
[i.  e.,  that  thej  might  not  by  too  great  haste  lose  their  breath, 
and  so  arrive  on  the  edge  of  battle  in  a  suspended  state — q.d., 
compelled  to  remain  where  they  had  arrived,  and  unable  to 
advance  another  step  until  they  had  first  stopped  and  drawn 
breath  and  rested]. 

QuAM  FOETi  PECTOKE  ET  ARMis ! — "Ut  stiam  ab  Ilioueo  hasc 
audierat,  dicente  :  '  quo  iustior  alter  nee  pLetate  fuit  nee  bello 
maior  et  armis,' "  Servius.  "  Wie  beherzt  und  tapfer  in  waffen," 
Voss.  An  erroneous  interpretation,  of  which  I  ani  sorry  to'  ha,ve 
been  the  advocate  in  vaj  Adversar.Virgil.  Q,uam  forti  pectore 
ET  ARMIS  is  spoken  of  Aeneas's  personal  appearance,  not  of  his 
courage  and  deeds  of  arms,  (1),  because  the  impression  made 
on  Dido  by  Aeneas's  personal  appearance  is  not  sufficiently 
enunciated  by  the  half  verse  quam  sese  ore  ferbns,  the  full 
enunciation  of  that  impression  requiring  besides  the  mention  of 
the  face,  at  least  that  of  the  ohest  and  shoulders  also.  (S>),  be- 
cause Aeneas's  coiirage  and  deeds  of  arms  are  sufficiently  enun- 
ciated immediately  afterwards  in  words  occupying  a  verse  and 
a-half : 

HEU  QTJIBUS  LLLE 
lACTATUS  PATIS  !    aUAE  BELLA  EXHAUSTA  CANEBAT  ! 

(3),  because  the  inference  in  the  next  verse  that  Aeneas  was  of 
divine  origin  should  be  drawn  not  at  all  from  the  account  given 
by  Aeneas  of  himself,  an  account  which,  for  aught  Dido  knew 
to  the  contrary,  might  be  either  grossly  exaggerated  or  wholly 
false,  but  solely  from  the -impression  made  on  her  by  his  per- 
sonal look  and  bearing ;  exactly  as  from  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  Aeneas  himself  had  at  once  recognised  the  huntress  whom 
he  met  in  the  wood  to  be  a  goddess  :  "  0,  dea  certe,  namque 
hand  tibi  vultus  mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat."  If  such 
were  the  premises  from  which  such  a  conclusion  was  properly 
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drawn  by  Aeneas,  a  cool  calculating  man,  how  much  more 
sm^ly  were  they  the  premises  from  which  such  a  conclusion 
was  djawn  by  Pido,  an  uninstruoted,  highly  impulsive  and  im- 
passioned woman !  Men,  women,  and  children,  civilized  and 
uncivilizeqk  alike,  we  are  all  of  us  physiognomists  (Stat.  Achill. 

1.366: 

.     .    .     "  nee  turba  piarum 
Sojriadmn  cessat  nimio  defigere  visu 
virgipis  ora  novae,  quantum  oervioe  comisque 
eminent,  quantumque  humeros  ao  peotora  fundat "), 

and  the  conclusions  we  draw  respecting  the  unseen  from  the 
seen  of  the  individual  are  sometimes  naive  enough.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Siamese  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Queen  Yictoria 
says,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  on  bis  return  to  his  own 
country :  "  One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the 
august  Queen  of  England,  or  fail  to  observe  that'  she  must  be 
of  pure  descent  from  a  race  of  goodly  and  warlike  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth,  in  that  her  eyes,  complexion,  and,  above 
all,  her  bearing,  are  those  of  a  beautiful  and  majestic  white 
elephant "  (Anna  Harriette  Leonowens,  "  The  English  Gover- 
ness at  the  Siamese  Court,"  ch.  16.  Lond.  Triibner  &  Co.  1870). 
(4),  because  broad  chest  and  shoulders  form  a  primeval  part  of 
the  ideal  of  the  hero,  demigod,  and  even  of  the  god,  as  Hesiod, 
Scut.  Sere.  75  (of  Hercules)  : 

KGLVta  yap  fisydKrj  re  jSir;  ttai  xexpes  aatrroi 

Hom.  II.  2.  U7S  (of  Agamemnon) : 

Ofifiwra  Kat  Ke<pa,\i}y  tKe\os  Ai'i  TepiriKepawa, 
Apei  Sf  (aiyr]V,  aTepvov  Se  TloaeiBaaiyi. 

HeHod.  Aethiop.  7. 10  :  '  yivwaKw'  Kjir}  '  tov  veaviav'  [Theage- 
nemj  1)  7pauc.  '  evpug  rte  rjv  ro  (rrepva  Kai  Tovg  wfiovc;,  Kat 
TOV  av)(^£va  opuiov  Kat  eXtvuepov  virep  tovq  aXXovg  atpwv,  Kat 
£iQ  Kooii^Tiv  Tovg  oTTavTag  virepe'xtov,'  &c.     Hom.  77.  3. 193  (of 

Ulysses) : 

fi€iuv  fiev  Ke<l>a\Tf  Ayafiefj.vovos  ArpeiSao, 
evpvrepos  5'  Ufxoiffiv  tSe  ffrepyoifftv  iSeffdat, 

38  * 
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Id.  Od.  18.  68   (also  of  Ulysses,  who  has  stripped  himself  in 
order  to  box  with  Irus)  : 

<l)ctvev  Be  01  evpees  tafiot 
(TTTjflea  T€  trri^apot  re  fipaxtoues^ 

I 

Val.  Flaec.  2.  485  (Hesione  addressing  Hercules  and  admiring 
his  great  chest  and  shoulders) : 

"  verum  o  iam  redeunt  Phrygibus  si  numina,  tuque 
ille  ades,  auguriis  promisse  et  sorte  deorum ; 


aimue,  meque,  precor,  defectaque  Pergama  monstris 
eripe  ;  namque  potes.  neque  enim  tarn  lata  yidebam 
pectora,  Neptunus  muros  cum  mngeret  astris  ; 
nee  tales  humeroa  pharetramque  gerebat  Apollo." 


Id.  1.  438  (apostrophizing  Meleager)  : 

"  at  tibi  coUectas  solvit  iam  fibula  vestea, 
osteuditque  Aumeros  fortes,  spatimmpie  superhi 
pectoris,  Herculeis  aequum,  Meleagre,  lacertis." 

Claud.  Sext.  Cons.  Honor.  560  : 

' '  conapicuas  turn  flore  genas,  diademate  crinem, 
membraque  gemmato  trabeae  viridantia  cinctu, 
et  fortes  htimeros  et  certatura  Lyaeo 
inter  Eryttraeas  surgentia  coUa  smaragdos 
mirari  sine  fine  nurus." 

Grat.  Falisc.  274  (of  a  dog) : 

.     .     .     "  validis  turn  surgat  pictus  ab  armis 
quod  magnos  capiat  motus,  magnisque  supersit." 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline,  U-  6: 

"  a  headless  man ! — the  garments  of  Posthumus ; 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg;  this  is  his  hand, 
his  foot  Mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
the  arms  of  Bercules." 

And — ^I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Conington  for  the  quotation- 
Tennyson,  Idi/lls  of  the  King  (Enid,  contemplating  her  sleeping 
husband)  : 

"  0  noble  breast,' and  all-puissant  arms  .'" 
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(5),  because,  Yenus  having  taken  especial  care  that  Aeneas 
should  at  his  presentation  to  Dido  resemhle  a  god  not  merely 
in  countenance  but  in  bust  {"  oa  hum&rosqne  deo  similis"),  it 
would  have  been  not  a  little  remarkable,  had  Dido  been  struck 
by  the  former  only  and  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  the  latter. 
(O),  because  Virgil's  writing  is  not  usually  of  that  concise  terse 
kind  in  which  two  only  loosely  related  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  two  halves  of  one  and  the  same  verse  (on  this  occasion 
Aeneas's  physical  endowments  in  one  half  and  Aeneas's  men- 
tal endowments  in  the  other)  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
of  that  full,  rounded,  and  flowing  kind  in  which  both  halves 
treat,  if  not  of  the  same,  at  least  of  very  closely  related  sub- 
jects, and  the  one  half  is  the  complement  of  the  other ;  that 
one  subject,  or  those  two  closely  related  subjects,  being  on  the 
present  occasion  Aeneas's  physical  endowments,  one  principal 
one  of  which,  viz.,  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  occupies  the 
first  half  of  the  verse,  and  another  principal  closely  related  one 
of  which,  viz.,  his  strength  of  chest  and  shoulder,  occupies  the 
other,  (y),  because  not  only  is  armi  used  by  Yirgil  him- 
self elsewhere,  and  even  by  Tacitus,  to  signify  the  shoulders  of 
a  man  [as  Aen.  10.  73^  (of  Mezentius)  : 

"  obvius  adversoque  occurrit,  eeque'  viro  vir 
contulit,  haud.furto  melior,  sed  fortibus  armis." 

Aen.  11.  61^1 : 

"  ingentemque  animis  ingentem  corpore*  et  armis 
deiicit  Herminium :  nudo  cui  vertice  f  ulva 
caesaries,  nudique  humeri,  uec  vulnera  terrent : 
.      tantus  in  arma  patet.  latos  huic  basta  per  armoa 
acta  tremit,  duplicatque  yinim  trajisfixa  dolore." 

Tacit.  Hist.  1.  36 :  "  sed  ut  quemque  adfluentium  militum  as- 
pexerant,  prensare  manibus,  complecti  armis,  collocare  iuxta, 
praeire  sacramentum,  mode  imperatorem  militibus,  mode  im- 
peratori  milites  commendare"],  and  "  f orti  pectore "  used  by 
Catullus,  Epith.  Pel.  et  Thetid.  339,  to  signify  his  strong  chest : 

"  nascetur  vobis  expera  terroris  Achilles, 
hostibus  baud  tergo,  seiforti  pectore  notus  ; " 


*  "  Pectore,''  alilcr  of  the  Gudian. — liibbeck. 
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but  the  two  words  pectus  and  armi,  in  the  same  ahlative 
case,  in  the  same  position  in  the  verse,  and  joined  together  by 
the  same  conjunction,  et,  are  used  by  Valerius  Flaecus,  4.  261 
(ed.  Buxm.),  in  a  context  in  wliich  they  cannot  by  possibility 
mean  bravery  and  deeds  of  arms,  but  must  mean  breast  and 
shoulders : 

"  oontijiua  Bebryx,  Maleae  velut  arcs  fragosa 
turbo  rapax,  vix  ora  virum,  vix  tollere  passus 
brachia,  torrenti  praeceps  agit  undique  mmbo, 
cursibus  involvens :  totaque  immania  arena 
insequitur.  vigil  ille  metu,  cma.  pectore  et  armis 
hue  altemus  et  buc,  semper  cervice  reducta, 
semper  et  in  digitis,  et  summi  pulvere  campi, 
proieetusque  redit  ,..,". 

with  which  compare  Isean.  de  hello  Troiano,  I/..  U3  : 

"  celsa  duci  Priamo  late  aurgentibus  armis  . 
efEuloit  roseum  cervix  caput,  ardua  scribunt 
meml)ra  virum," 

and  Lucan,  9.  829  : 

.     .     .     "  velox  currit  per  tela  venenum, 
iuvaditque  manum,  quam  protinus  ille  retecto 
ense  ferit,  totoque  simul  demittit  ab  armo," 

and  Ovid,  Met.  3.  232  (of  Aetaeon,  devoured  by  his  own  dogs)  i 

' '  prima  Melanobaetes  in  tergo  vulnera  fecit ; 
proxima  Tberidamas  ;  Oresitropbos  haesit  in  armo'' 

a  passage  less  terse  and  pointed  than  Ovid's  descriptions  usually 
are,  unless  the  armus  of  the  deer  is  also  the  armus  of  Aetaeon. 
To  aU  which  arguments  I  should  be  inexcusable  if  I  did  not  add 
finally,  (8),  the  tradition  that  Aeneas  was  square-built  (Dares 
Phrygius,  cap.  12:  "  Aeneam 'rufum,  quadratum"),  and  that 
Dido's  attention  had  been  particularly  called  to  this  peculiarity, 
of  his  figure,  even  by  Aeneas  himself,  2.  721  : 

' '  baec  fatus,  latos  huineros  subiectaque  coUa 
veste  super  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonis, 
succedoque  oneri." 
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Dido  therefore  does  not,  as  supposed  by  Servius  and  Voss, 
admire  Aeneas's  fine  countenance  and  valorous  deeds  of  arms, 
conclude  him  from  both  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  then  return 
to  his  valour  and  deeds  of  arms,  but  Dido  admires  Aeneas's 
fine  countenance  and  bust,  concludes  from  both  his  divine  ori- 
gin, alld  then  admires  his  bravery  so  conformable  to  his  divine 
origin.  Nor  was  Dido's  conclusion  so  very  unphysiological 
as  muy  perhaps  appear  at  first  blush — ^more  than  one  eminent 
physiologist  of  these  soi-disant  more  enlightened  times  having 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  fine  bust  is  not  less  necessary 
to  superior  greatness  of  mind  than  to  superior  strength  of 
body,  a  theory  which,  however  it  may  have  the  air  of  novelty 
now-a-days,  is  shown  by  the  myth  of  Hercules  to  have  been  no 
stranger  to  the  ancient  philosophical  world. 

FoKTi  FECTORE. — Compare  Ovid,  Met.  2.  753  (of  Pallas)  : 

"  et  tauto  penitus  traxit  siispiria  motu, 
ut  pariter  pectus,  positamque  in  pectore  forti 
aegida  eoncuteret." 

Ibid.  11.U61 : 

"  ast  iuTenes reducimt 

ordinibus  geminis  ai  fortia  pectora  remos." 

Credo  equidbm,  &o.,  .  .  .  aeguit.— "  Credo  eum  prolem 
deae  esse,  quandoquidem  fortitudo  ac  constantia  in  ferendis  la- 
boribus  ac  periculis  generosam  ac  divinam  originem  arguit," 
Ueyne ;  not  perceiving  that  if  Dido  had  so  argued,  her  argu- 
ment had  been  a  mere  non  sequitur  ;  and  that  from  no  amount 
of  courage  and  constancy  exhibited  by  Aeneas  could  it  be  legi- 
timately concluded  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  goddess,  far 
less  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  effeminate  goddess  Venus.. 
But  Dido  argues  better  than  the  commentator,  and  her  conclu- 
sion is  not  that  Aeneas  is  the  offspring  of  Yenus  or  any  other 
goddess,  but  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  the  gods  (genus  esse 
deobum).  Dido  does  not  inquire,  nor  did  it  much  concern  her, 
whether  it  was  of  Venus  or  Mars,  of  Apollo  or  Mercury,  he  was 
the  offspring,  but  she  has  no  doubt  (nec  vana  fides)  of  that 
which  does  concern  her,  that  he  was  one  of  those  gifted,  noble, 
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highly  exalted  mortals  who  were  regarded  as  of  divine  origin 
(Sil.  15.  74: 

.     .     .     "  tribuit  namque  ipsa  minoret 
.ho3  temB  natura  <?eos"), 

her  argument  being  that  if  he  had  been  of  that  inferior  degene- 
rate race  which  nature  had  condemned  to  Avernus  (Sil.  15.  75  : 

.     .     .     "foederecerto 
degenerea  tenebria  animaa  damnavit  Avemis  ' ') 

he  never  could  have  exhibited  such  courage,  constancy,  and 
magnanimity  (degeneres  animos  timok  arguit). 

G-ENUS  DEORUM. — Compare  6.  835  :  "  genus  qui  ducis 
Olympo."  10.228:  "  vigHasne,  deum  gens,  Aenea,?"  8.36; 
"  0  saie  gente  deum .'"     11.305: 

"  bellum  importunum  cives  cum  gente  deorum 
invictisque  viria  gerimus  " 

(where  the  compliment  is  'extended  from  Aeneas  to  his  whole 
army).     6.  322  : 

"  Anohisa  generate,  deum  ceithsima,  proles  !" 

6.  125  : 

..."  sate  sanguine  divum 

Tros  Ancbiaiade,  facilia  deaoenaua  Aveiiii." 

6.  129  : 

.  .  .  ' '  pauci,  quoa  aequus  amavit 
lupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
dis  geniti,  potuere." 

Quae  sella  exhausta  canebat  ! — Bxhausta  bella,  wars 
fought  out,  fought  until  the  enemy  was  no  longer  able  to  fight, 
completed.     See  Ovid,  Mei.  12.161  : 

"  inque  vices  adita  atque  exhausta  perioula  saepe 
commemorare  iuvat." 


Eurip.  Med.  77  : 


aTTuKoficffd*  ap',  ei  Kaxov  "Kpoaoiaop.GV 
vfov  iraKaue,  irpiv  toS'  ejTjyTArjKeyai. 


The  expression  is  repeated  by  Nazarius,  Paneg.  Constantin.  ^7: 
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"  quae  tuum,  Constantine  maxime,  mite  pectus  inundavit  gra- 
tulatio,  cui  ta-nto  intervallo  videre  filium  licuit  et  videre  vioto- 
rem !  narravit  utique  [leg.  ubique,  Eyssenliardt]  exhausta  hella, 
et  hoc  ad  tuam  gratiam,  non  ad  sui  ostentationem,"  and  in  a 
modified  form  by  Statius,  Silv.  1.  1.  18  : 

.    .     .     "  exhaustis  Martem  non  amplior  armis 
Bistonius  portat  sonipes." 


17-23. 

POSTQUAM  PRIMUS  AMOR  DECEPTAM  MORTE  FEFELLIT 
SI  NON  PKRTAESUM  THALAMI  TAEDAEQUE  FUISSET 
HTJIC  UNI  FORSAN  POTUI  SUCCUMBERE  CULPAE 
ANNA  FATEBOR  ENIM  MISERI  POST  FATA  SYCHAEI 
CONIUGIS  ET  SPARSOS  FRATERNA  CAEDE  PENATES 
SOLUS  HIC  INFLEXIT  SBNSUs' ANTMUMQUE  LABANTEM 
IMPULIT  AGNOSCO  VETERIS  VESTIGIA  FLAMMAE 


POSTQUAM  PRIMUS  AMOK  DECEPTAM  MORTE  FEFELLIT. "PrIMUS 

AMOR,  maritus,"  Servius.  "Fefellit  me,  diuturnum  scilicet  con- 
iugium  sperantem,"  Wagner  [Praestab.).  Does  not  the  reader's 
good  taste  revolt  against  this  explanation,  viz.,  that  death  cheated 
Dido  by  allowing  her  husband  to  live  but  a  short  time  with  her? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  the  meaning  is  that  he  cheated  her  not  of  the 
latter  years  of  a  married  life,  but  of  married  life  altogether,  viz., 
by  carrying  off  from  her  her  affianced,  her  primus  amor,  before  he 
became  her  husband  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  intense  feeling 
expressed  in  the  words  pertaesum  thalami  taedaeque  is  less 
properly  the  feeling  of  the  widow  who  has  early  lost  her  hus- 
band than  of  the  bride  who  has  lost  her  affianced  before  mar- 
riage ?  "Where  is  there  in  the  world  the  cloister  that  does  not 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  ?  Nay,  is  not  "deceptus" 
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thQ  very  word  used  by  tlie  Latin  Homer,  1.  71,  to  express  the 
disappointment  of  Agamemnon  compelled  to  return  CHryseis 
"  intactam  "  to  her  father  : 

'        "  maeret  et  amissos  deceptus  luget  amores  "  ? 

and  who  does  not  feel  that  it  is  but  a  sorry  compliment  Saint 
Ambrose  pays  to  matrimony,  where,  falling  into  the  common 
error  respecting  the  meaning  of  our  text,  he  writes  (Sexaem. 
5.  9) :  "  turtur  ubi  fuerit  iugalis  proprii  amissione  viduata,  per- 
taesum  thalamos  et  nomen  habet  coniugii,  eo  quod  primus  amor 
fefellerit  eam  dileoti  morte  deceptam"? 

Deceptam  morte  fefellit,  exactly  as  Claud.  Laus  Serenae, 
167: 

.     .  ' '  nam  perfidus  obiiee  regis 

prodidit  Oenomai  deceptum  Myrtilua  axem," 

where  "  perfidus  Myrtilus"  is  the  frimus  amor,/'  prodidit"  the 
fefellit,  "  deceptum"  the  deceptam,  and  "  obiice"  the  morte 
of  our  text,  and  where  the  meaning  is  that  the  perfidious  driver 
disappointed  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  {i.e.,  Oenomaus  himself), 
by  taking  out  the  lynch-pin ;  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  meaning 
is,  Sichaeus  disappointed  Dido  by  dying.  Compare  also  Eurip. 
Med.  Jj.98  (Medea,  speaking  of  her  disappointment  in  her  hus- 
band) : 

KoKov  irpos  afSpos,   eAiriSeoy  5'  •tifxapTOfiev, 

where  there  is  no  word  corresponding  to  Virgil's  morte,  because 
Medea  is  not  disappointed  by  death,  but  by  the  bad  treatment 
she  received  from  her  husband  after  marriage. 

Potui  (vs.  19),  precisely  the  English  /  could,  i.  e.,  /  might  he 
able  to.  ,  , 

EnATERNA  CAEDB. — Caedb,  the  shed  gore,  the-  spilled  blood. 
Compare  9.  818  :  ■ 

"  et  laetum  sooiis  abluta  caede  remisit." 

8.  6fl5  :  . 

.     .     .     "  arva  nova  JS'eptunia  caetfo  rubescmit." 

Sil.  13.  8  :  ' 

.     .     .     "die,  0  cui  Lydia  caede 
orevenmt  stagna. ' ' 
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Peaterna. — "Quam  frater  admiserat,"  Servius,  Thiel,  Oaro. 
No ;  not  by  a  brother,  but  of  a  brother ;  the  gore  of  a  murdered 
brother,  i.e.,  of  Sicbaeus,  the  brother  (by  his  sister's  betrothal) 
of  his  murderer.  It  is  not  the  murder  but  the  fratricide  which 
is  insisted  on.  Therefore  both  penates  and  fratbkna,  the 
family  murder.  Compare  Liv.  40.  11 :  "  tollatur  :  non  primus 
regnum  fraterna  caede  petiero  "  [by  fratricide] .  Catull.  Epith. 
Pel.  180  (Ariadne  speaking  of  Theseus) : 

"  an  patria  auxilium  sperem  ?  quemne  ipsa  reliqui, 
respersxun  iuvenem /»■«<«»•««  caede  secuta?" 

[his  brother's  gore].     Hor.  Epod.  7.  17 : 

.     .     .     "  aeerba  fata  Eomanos  agunt, 
scelasque  fratemae  necis." 

Ovid,  Met.  k-  iS9 : 

"  quidque  furor  valeat,  Penthea  caede  satisque 
ac  super  ostendit" 

[by  the  gore  of  Pentheus,  by  the  murder  of  Pentheus].  Ovid, 
Met.  13.  U8  (Ulysses  speaking) : 

"  Bed  neque  matemo  quod  sum  generosior  ortu, 
nee  miM  quod  pater  eat  fraterni  sanguinis  insons, 
proposita  arma  peto  " 

[guiltless  of  his  brother's  blood].     Hor.  Sat.  2.  5.  15  : 

"  qui  quamTis  periurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus 
sanguine  fraterno,  fugitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 
tu  comes  exterior,  si  postulet,  ire  recuses." 

Seneca,  Troad.  li-Ji.  (of  the  death,  of  Priam) : 

"  vidi  exsecrandum  regiae  caedis  nefas" 

[the  slaughter  of  the  king].  Ovid,  Met.  12.  2k.O  (of  the  Cen- 
taurs fired  by  the  death  of  a  brother  Centaur) :  "  ardescunt  ger- 
mana  cae^^e  bimembres."  Ibid.  7.  808  :  "ferinae  caedis"  [the 
killing  of  game].  Sil.  5.  344:  "fraterni  vulneris  "  [brother's 
wound].     Nep.  Timol.  1 :  "  Ipse  [Timoleon]  non  modo  manus  ' 
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non  attulit,  sedne  as,pioere  quidem/)'afer«Mm  sanguinem  voluit." 
Horn.  II.  9.  562  : 

.     .     .     H  pa  [Althaea]  Beowt 
TtoW'  ax^ova'  rjparo  Kaaiyvi)Toio  ipovoto 

[her  brothers'  murder,  the  murder  of  her  brothers].  Epigr. 
Aristoph.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  T.  13 :  Aaiuov  ipovov  [the  slaughter  of 
Laius].     Eurip.  Hipp.  977  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

KOKTiv  ap  avTr]V  e/i»opoi/  0iov  \eyeis, 
ct  Svfffieyeia  ffrj  to  tfuKrar*  wKeffev 

[not  through  thy  hostility,  hut  through  hostility  to  thee,  through 
hatred  of  thee].     Stat.  .7%e6.  1.  UQ2  : 

"  Olenius  Tydeus  (fraterni  sanguinis  ilium  • 
conscius  horror  agit)  eadem  sub  nocte  sopora 
lustra  terit " 

[his  brother's  blood].     And  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  3.  517 : 

.     .     .  •  "it  tristis  arator, 
I  moerentem  abiimgena  fraterna  morte  iuvencum,'' 

with  which  compare  2.  684  :  "  foeminea  in  poena "  [in  the 
chastisement  of  a  woman].  And  so,  no  doubt,  "  fratemo  cri- 
mine,"  Silius's  translation  of  our  author's  fratbrna  caede 
(1.  22:  "  poUutum  fugiens  [J)ido^  fratemo  crimine  regnum") 
is  not  her  [Dido's]  brother's  crime,  hut  crime  of  a  hrother  against 
a  hrother. 

The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  the  usual  one,  viz.,  that- 
of  taking  the  words  too  literally.  Pygmalion  and  Sichaeus  not 
being  brothers,  but  only  brothers-in-law,  fraterna  caede  could 
not,  they  thought,  be  the  murder  of  a  hrother,  i.e.,  fratricide,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  murder  hy  a  brother,  viz.,  by  Pygmalion, ' 
Dido's  brother.  They  should  have  remembered  the  stiU  looser 
application  of  fraternus,  viz.,  to  the  relationship  of  cousin, 
Val.  Flacc.  1.  162 : 

.     .     .     "prior  huic  [lasoni]  turn  regia  proles  [Acastus] 
advolat,  amplexus/ratei-«aque  pectora  iungens  " 

(Jason  and  Acastus  were  only  cousins,  the  former  being  son  of 
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Aeson,  and  the  latter  of  Pelias,  and  Aeson  and  Pelias  being 
brothers)  ;  and  Val.  Flaco.  1.  177  (Aoastus  to  Jason)  : 

.     .     .     "  si  primus,  duce  te,  virtutis  honorea 
carpere,  fraternae  si  dea  accresoere  f amae,' ' 

where  "fraternae  famae"  is  the  fame  of  Aoastus,  cousin  of 
Jason ;  and  of  the  Italian  fraterno  to  a  sister's  love  of  a 
brother,  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri,  scritta  da  esso,  Firenze,  1853, 
p.  328  (Alfieri  writing  to  his  sister)  :  "  volendo  dalla  vostra 
caritel  ed  amor  fraterno  ritrarre  il  mio  necessario,  non  dalle 
leggi." 

Sparsos  fraterna  caede  PENATES. — "-Si  Didonis,  disperses 
post  fugam  intelligimus ;  si  fratris,  poUutos  eruore,"  Servius, 
uniting  a  false  interpretation  of  sparsos  to  a  true  interpretation 
of  PENATES,  and  a  true  interpretation  of  sparsos  to  a  false  in- 
terpretation of  PENATES.  The  PENATES  spoken  of  are  the 
PENATES  of  Dido,  and  the  entire  sense  is :  "a  home  [my  home] 
sprinkled  [by  Pygmalion]  with  the  blood  of  [his]  brother 
[brother-in-law]  Sichaeus."  Compare  Oatull.  Epith.  Pel.  181, 
quoted  above  : 

.     .  '  .     "  quemne  ipsa  [Ariadne]  reliqui, 
respersum  iuvenem  [Thesea] /ra<«r««  caede  secuta." 

Solus  hic  inflexit,  &c.,  .  .  .  flammae. — Compare  Schiller, 

Turandot,  2.  ^  : 

.     .     .     "  nooh  keiner  trat 
im  divan  auf ,  der  dieses  herz  zu  riihren 
verstanden  hatte.     Dieser  weiss  die  kunst." 

Labatstem  imptjlit. — "  Imptjlit,  ut  labaret,"  Forbiger. 
"Impulit,  ut  iam  labet,"  Wagner  (1845),  ad  "furentem  in- 
cendat,"  1.  659..  Certainly  not^  .but  iam  labantem,  i.e.,  in- 
validum,  parum  firmum  ;  as  Lucan,  2.  244  : 

.     .     .     "  tu  mente  laiantem 
dirige  me,  dubium  certo  tu  voboie  Jirma." 

Senec.  JEpist.  117 :  "Die,  quid  vitare  debeam,  quid  appetere; 
quibus  animum  labantem  stMAiis  firmem."     Aen.  12.  222  : 

"  quern  simul  ac  lutuma  soror  orebrescere  vidit 
sermonem,  et  vulgi  variare  labantia  cor  da." 
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Ibid.  2.  mS  : 

'■  ..."  [turrim]  qua  summa  labcmtes 
iunoturas  tabulata  dabant,  convelliinus  alfis 
sedibus  impulimus^ue." 

Cio.  ad  Att.  3.  Ik  :  "  qui,  ut  me  pauUum  incUnari  timore  vide- 
runt,  sic  impulerunt,  ut  omni  suo  soelere  et  perfidia  abuterentur 
ad  exitium  meum."  Aen.  If.  U^^  '•  "  «^«^  'v^?>Q  furentem  in  som- 
nis  ferus  Aeneas."  Ibid.  11.  609:  "furentesque  exhortantur 
equos."     Ibid.  12.  875 :  "  ne  me  terrete  timentem." 

To  the  argimient  of  Conington  in  favour  of  Wagner's  and 
Forbiger's  "  impulit  ut  labaret,"  viz.,  "  that  her  spirit  was  not 
already  tottering  before  Aeneas  gave  the  impulse  is  evident  from 
the  context,"  I  reply  :  certainly,  and  Dido  does  not  mean  that 
it  was.  Dido  means  that  her  spirit  was  tottering  at  the  time 
Aeneas  gave  the  impulse,  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the 
impulse ;  and,  not  being  sufficiently  firm,  gave  way.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  that  Dido  should  excuse  her  passion 
by  her  own  weakness,  The  impression  was  strong,  and  she  was 
weak,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Sichaeus  gave 
way.  In  other  words,  the  impression  was  so  strong  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Sichaeus  she  was  weak  enough 
to  give  way.  We  have,  no  very  rare  thing,  both  interpretations 
in  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  impulit  labantem  ;  ea  enim  impellun- 
tur  quae  prona  sunt  ad  cadendum;"  and  again:  "labantem 
IMPULIT,  i.  e.,  IMPULIT  et  labare  fecit." 

Impulit. — Highly  emphatic,  owing  to  its  position.  See 
Eem.  on  2.  247.    . 

Agnosco  vetekis  vestigia  flammae. — Vestigia  :  however 
figurative  the  expression,  the  meaning  is  simply  the  marks,  tokens) 
nothing  more.     Compare  Ovid,  Amor.  2.  1.  7 : 

"  atque  aliquis  iuvenum,  quo  nunc  ego  saueius  arcu, 
agnoscat  jlamirMe  conscia  signa  suae." 

Soph.  Oed.  T.  109  (ed.  Brunck):  ixvog  vaXaiag  aiTiag.  Claud. 
de  Quart  Cons.  Honor.  873  :  "  vestigia  magnae  indolis  agnosco." 
Seneca,  Med.  .39U :  "  irae  novimus  veteres  notas." 
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26-34. 

NOCTEM — SEP  U  I/rOS 


NocTEMQTJE  PKOFUNnAM. — I  think  Thiel  is  right  in  understand- 
ing PROFUNUAM  not  of  the  intensity  but  of  the  low  situation  of 
the  night  spoken  of,  viz.,  that  it  is  underground  night. 

Ante,  pudor,  quam  te  violo  aut  tua  iura  resolvo  (vs.  27). 
— Compare  vs.  552  :  " non  servata  fides,"  &c.,  and  596  :  "nunc 
te  facta  impia  tangunt,"  where  see  Rem.  '  The  chapter  of  Meur- 
sius  (0pp.  torn.  5,  col.  51)  in  which  he  shows  from  the  authority 
of  Festus,  Propertius,  Yalerius  MaximUs,  and  Plutarch  (he  might 
have  added  Yirgil),  and  from  inscriptions  on  tombs,  that  among 
the  Romans  "  honestae  matronae,  et  quibus  pudicitiae  gloria 
curae  erat,  &emel  tantum  viro  nubebant,"  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  discern  in  the  morality  of  modern  civili- 
sation no  blemish ;  in  that  of  ancient,  no  excellence.  The  sen- 
timent which  Virgil  here  ascribes  to  Dido,  and  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  ancient  Roman  morality,  has  been  expressed 
with  much  sweetness  and  simplicity  by  Jean  Reboul,  the  baker 
of  Nismes.  Copies  of  Reboul's  poems  being  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, few  of  my  readers  will,  I  think,  be  offended  if  I  here  pre- 
sent them  with  the  unpretending  little  piece  entire : 

CONFIDENCE. 

LA  JEUNE  PEMME. 

"  quelle  secrete  injure  aurais-tu  done  reijue  ? 
pourquoi  cette  pHleur  et  ce  triste  maintien  ? 
cette  larme,  qm  tombe  et  craint  d'etre  apercjue, 
me  cache  quelque  chose,  et  cela  n'est  pas  bien. 

LA  JEUNE   VEUVE. 

il  est  au  fond  de  I'Sme,  o  ma  douce  compague, 
des  peiues  qu'on  iiepeut  avouer  qu'sl  Dieu  seul, 
qu'il  faut  que'le  mystere  h.  jamais  accompague, 
et  qu'  on  doit  emporter  sous  son  dernier'  linceul. 
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LA  lEUNE  FEMME. 


cependant,  6  ma  aoeur,  car  le  noeud  qui  nous  lie 
me  permet  envers  toi  d'user  d'liii  nom  si  cher, 
parle,  tu  me  connais  :  dans  le  sein  d'une  aniie 
le  chagrin,  que  Ton  verse,  en  devient  moins  amer. 

LA  JEUNE   VEUVE. 

oh !  men  Dieu !  je  croyais  dans  mon  Sme  ouhlieuse, 
que  la  mort  nous  laissait  reprendre  notre  foi     .     .     . 
mais  non,  non  :  mes  aveux  te  rendraient  malheureuse, 
ma  soeur  ;  mon  amiti6  n'est  plus  digne  de  toi. 

LA   JETJNE   PEMME. 

acheve,  ma  tendresse  implore  cette  epreuve. 

LA  JEUNE  VEUVE. 

ces  jours  done,  dans  le  soif  de  ses  enivrements, 
Je  guittai  pour  le  bal  mes  vetements  de  veuve, 
et  i'y  parus  le  front  ome  de  diamants ; 

et  le  soir,  de  retour,  j'etais  devant  ma  glacje, 
et  mes  yeux  me  disaient  que  j'etais  heUe  encor: 
mais,  6  terreur !  soudaia  mon  image  s'efBa9e, 
et  je  vois  apparattre  une  tSte  de  mort ! 

et  son  front  depouUle  reprend  sa  chevelure, 
ses  yeux  vides  et  creux  rallument  leur  flambeau, 
la  chair  couvre  la  joue  et  refait  la  figure    .     .     . 
je  reconnus  les  traits  d'un  epoux  au  tombeau. 

et  dans  son  ironique  et  f  un&bre  d^boire 

sa  Ifevre  m'adressa  de  terribles  discoure, 

que  tu  n'entendras  point .  .  .  mais  si  tu  veux  m'en  croire, 

gardons  la  foi  jurde  a  nos  premiers  amours." 

Compare  the  bitter  terms  of  reproack  in  which  the  shade  of 
a  husband  met  by  Dante  in  Purgatory  complains  of  his  wife's 
marrying  after  his  death,  Purgat.  8.  73  : 

"  non  credo  che  la  sua  madre  piii  m'ami, 
poscia  che  trasmutd  le  bianche  bende, 
le  quai  convien,  che  misera  ancor  brami. 
per  lei,  assai  di  Ueve  si  comprende 
quanto  in  femmina  fuoco  d'amor  dura, 
se  I'occhio  o'l  tatto  spesso  no'l  raccende." 
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Compare  also  the  noble  sentiment  of  Bottiger  {Die  Aldohrandi- 
nische  Hochzeit,  p.  14) :  "  das  was  unsere  sprache  so  bedeutend 
ausspricht,  als  die  ihr  vielfach  verschwisterte  Grriechische  [viz., 
in  the  wcfrd  7ajuoe],  die  hochzeit,  gehort  zu  dem  Cyclus  rein 
menschlioher  handlungen,  und  ist  das  hbchste  fest,  was  im 
gliicklichsten  und  nnbescholtensten  fall  jeder  mensch  nur  ein- 
mal  feiert."  And  Statins,  "  Epioedion  in  patrem  suum,"  Silv. 
5.3.239: 

"  nee  solum  lai'ga  memet  pietate  fovebas  ; 
talis  et  in  tlialamos  :   ima  tibi  cognita  taeda 
comiubia,  mnts  amor." 

And  Propert.  4.  11.  36  : 

' '  in  lapide  buio  wni  rmpta  f uisse  legar." 

IlLE  megs,  primus  qui,  &C.,  .  .  .  SEPDLCRO  (vv.  28,  29). — 
Compare  Plant.  Mostell.  1.3.  kl  (ed.  Weise)  : 

Phil.     "  Solam  illi  me  soli  censeo  esse  oportere  obsequentem, 
solam  ille  me  soli  sibi  suo  quom  liberavit." 

Ille  qui  me  sibi  iunxit  =  mens  coniux. 

Sic  effata  sinum  lacrymis  implevit  obortis. — "  Simis 
dicimus  orbes  oculomm,  i.e.,  palpehras  .  .  .  implevit  autem 
ideo,  quia  lacrymae  plerumque  se  intra  oculos  tenant,"  Servius. 
"  Sinum,  palpebras  oculorum,  unde  emanant  lacrymae,"  Cynth. 
Cenet.  About  which  interpretation  the  less  said  the  better,  not 
only  for  Servius  and  his  disciple,  but  Yirgilian  interpretation 
generally.  "  Sinum  vestis,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger ;  a  rational 
interpretation,  and  in  support  of  which  might  be  quoted  nume- 
rous other  passages  besides  those  already  quoted  by  Peerlkamp 
and  Forbiger;  ex.  gr.,  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  79  (of  Ilia) : 

"  hactenus ;  et  vestem  tumidis  praetendit  ocellis." 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  595  (of  Dido's  sister) : 

"  iaotatur  tumidas  exul  Phoenissa  per  undas, 
humidaque  opposita  Imnina  veste  tegit." 

Aesch.  Choeph.  81  (Chorus  of  Choephoroe) : 

SaKpuw  S'  if0'   eifiarwv 
/jLaraioifft  Seffnorap 
TV)(cus^  Kpucpaiois  Trevdea'iv  ira^uoufj.€V7j. 

HENKY,   AENEIDEA,  VOL.   II.  39 
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Eurip.  Stippl.  286  (Theseus  speaking)  : 

/jLTiTep,  Ti  KXaiEis,  \fiirr  en    oii,iia.TUV  ijtapr] 
Pa\ovira  tuv  aav ;  ^ 

Neither  is  this,  however,  the  meaning,  there  heing  no  word  in 
the  context  so  to  limit  the  sense  of  sinus.  Sinus,  unlimited 
by  the  context,  can  only  be  sinus  pectoris  (Thiel),  the  bosom, 
the  word  being  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  word 
bosom  is  so  commonly  used  in  English,  viz.,  without  precise  dis- 
tinction between  the  actual  person  and  the  covering.  Dido's 
tears  filled  her  bosom,  in  the  same  sense  as  one  friend  takes 
another  to  his  bosom,  or  a  little  girl  clasps  her  doll  to  her  bosom, 
or  a  man  walks  with  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  when  he  places  it 
within  the  fold  of  his  waistcoat.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  both  here  and  so  often  where  it  occurs  else- 
where, without  contextual  limitation  ^ex.  gr.,  Propert.  1.  5.  29 
(to  Gallus)  : 

' '  sed  pariter  miseri  socio  cogemur  amore 
alter  in  alterius  mutua  flere  sinu." 

Ovid,  Seroid.  6.  70  (Hypsipyle,  speaking  of  herself)  : 

"  hue  feror;  et  lacrymis  osque  sinusque  madent." 

Ibid.  8.  6S  (of  Medea)  : 

"  perque  sinum  lacrymae  fiuminis  instar  eunt" 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  67  : 

.     .    .     "ilia  [Ilia],  oculos  in  hnmiun  deieota  modestos, 
spargetat  tepidos  flebilis  imbre  sinus.' ' 

Trist.  5.  k.  S9  : 

"  verba  solet,  vultumque  tuum,  gemitusque  referre, 
et  te  fleute  suos  immaduisse  sinus." 

Fasti,  U-  521  : 

"  dixit;  et  ut  lacrymae  (neque  enim  lacrymare  deonim  est) 
decidit  in  tepidos  lucida  gutta  sinus." 


Trist.  k.  2.  93  : 
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"  saepe  tamen  dixi,  '  cui  nunc  haec  ciira  laborat  ? 

an  mea  Sauromatae  scripta  Getaeque  legent  ? ' 
saepe  etiam  lacrymae  rae  sunt  scribente  profusae, 

humidaque  est  fletu  litera  facta  meo. 
corque  vetusta  meum,  tanquam  nova,  vulnera  sentit ; 
inque  simim  maestae  labitur  imber  aquae'"], 

as  w^ell  as  of  koXttoc  in  the  Grreek  expressions  trAripovv  ko\- 
TTouc  and  Stvstv  koXttovq  [e«.  gr.,  Nilus  "de  oaede  monachorum 
in  Monte  Sina"  (speaking  of  himself) :  tKuOriaa  rag  x*'P"e  ""ept- 
TrAs^ac  ToiC7ova(Ti,  Kai  to  wpoawTTov  tiri  toutojv  KaraKXivag,  tovq 
koXttovq  eirXripovv  SaKpviov.  ApoU.  Hhod.  3.  803  :  Seue  Se 
koXttovc  aXXvKTov  SoKouottTi]  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  use  in  Italy  at  the  present  day  of  the  exactly  correspond- 
ing expression,  as  Goldoni,  Pameia,  3.  11 :  "  credilo  a  queste 
lagrime  di  tenerezza,  che  m'  inondano  ilpetto;"  Giovanni,  Novella 
di  Francesco  Lutti  : 

' '  padre  e  figlio  ammutir.     Pin  d'  una  stilla 
all'  afflitto  garzone  irrora  il  seno^' 

in  the  former  of  which  passages,  it  not  being  the  custom  in 
Italy  for  ladies  to  wear  the  bosom  bare,  and  in  the  second  of 
which  passages  it  not  being  the  custom  for  men  in  any  civilized 
country  to  wear  the  bosom  bare,  the  welling  of  the  bosom  with 
the  tears  can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  more  than  an  hyper- 
bole for  weeping  copiously — an  hyperbole,  after  all,  not  so  much 
more  exaggerated  than  our  own  "  flood  of  tears,"  and  which 
may  well  be  excused  in  the  poet,  when  we  find  the  prose  writer 
describing  the  tears  of  Panthea,  wife  of  Abradatas,  king  of 
Susa,  as  dropping  not  only  on  her  garments  but  even  on  her 
feet,  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  5  (ed.  Hutch.,  p.  154) :  A»)Xa  S'  jjv  aurrj 
(cat  TO  SaKpva  KaraaraZovTa  ra  fnv  Kara  twv  ttstvXwv,  tu  Se  kiu 
tiri  TovQ  wooag.    Compare  Aesch. Pers. 537  (chorus  speaking) : 

TtoWai  5*  aicoKais  X^P"**  KaXvirrpas 
KaTepeiKofieyat  StafivSa\eois 

SaKpvfTL  koKttovs 
Teyyov(^  aXyovs  fieTexoVffcu. 

Eurip.  Suppl.  979  (chorus  speaking)  : 

SaKpviTt  yorepov  aet  irevKtov 

irpos    fTT.fpVOI    TTTU^a  T€7^W. 
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Mosch.  Idyl.  If.  56  (of  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules)  : 

us  ap*  e<p7}'  ra  5e  oi  daKepcorepa  SaKpva  fjuTiXoiv 
KoKirov  €s  i/iepoevra  Kara  0\e^apwj/  cx^ovro. 

Philostr.  Imag.  1. 11  (of  the  tears  of  the  Heliades,  as  represented 
in  the  painting)  :  06u  twv  SaKpvwv,  ouc  XP*"^"'  ''°'  to  fuv  irXrifi- 
fivpov  £v  TH)  Twv  ocjtdaXjxwv  tSpa  ^apoiraig  inavyat^ei  raig  KopaiQ, 
Km  oiov  aKTiva  eXkci"  to  Se  raig  wapstaig  EVTvy)(avov,  fxap/xaipii 
mpi  TO  (Kiivt)  eptvuog'  ra  0£  araQovTa  Kara  tov  OTtgvov ,  \qv(joq 
i)S»).  Camarda,  Costantino  il piccolo*  (Costantino's  betrothed  re- 
cognizing his  ring)  : 

€  \OTre  fj.'  i  ov  povKovXiffev 
ffovfi^ovKaj  trovfj.^ov\a  fpaKj'es  kovkj'c, 
ruce,  TtiKe  yjtpire  bapSe  ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda  : 

"  e  le  lacrime  sgorgaron  gii 
a  gmppi,  a  gruppi,  per  le  gote  vermiglie, 
a  goccie,  a  goccie,  pel  seno  candido." 

Carme  nuziale*  (Coro  delle  donne,  of  the  bride) : 

njotta  KeKje     .     ,     . 
KjottetTsiT  bovvvap  yjiv ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda  : 

"  ecco  tristamente     . 
di  lacrime  inonda  il  seno." 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  transl.  by  H.  Torrens,  p.  153 : 

"  when  the  parting  drew  near,  and  our  hearts  were  nigh  broken, 
in  transports  of  love  as  onr  last  vows  were  spoken 
a  thick  shower  of  pure  pearls  in  her  weeping  she  shed, 
while  my  tears  like  cornelians  flowed  hlood-like  and  red ; 
the  two  streams  trickled  down  in  continuous  flow, 
and  hung  round  her  fair  bosom  a  necklace  of  woe." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
hyperbole  from  its  origin.     There  is  first  the  filHng  of  the  eyes 


*  "  Poesie  tradizionale  inedite  Italo-Alhanesi"  :  Appendice  al  Saggio  di  Gram- 
matologia  comparata  suUa  lingua  Albanese,  Prato   1866. 
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with  tears  (Ovid,  Met.  i.  683  : 

"  lumina,  quod  potuit,  lacrymis  iraplevit  obortis") ; 

next,  the  filling  of  the  face  with  tears  (Eurip.  Med.  901,  ed. 
Person  (Medea  speaking  of  herself) : 

01^ IV  Tepetvay  TTjvS*  etrXTja'a  BoKpvuV' 

Soph.  Mectr..  906  (Chrysoth.)  : 

next,  the  filling  of  the  hosom  with  tears  (our  text  and  parallels 
of  our  text,  as  ahove) ;  next,  tears  as  large  as  apples  run  down 
into  the  bosom  (Moschus,  quoted  above) ;  next,  both,  face  and 
bosom  are  wet  or  steeped  or  inundated  with  tears  (Ovid,  Heroid. 
6.  70;  Costantino  il  piccolo,  quoted  above) ;  next,  tears  run  like 
a  river  over  the  bosom  (Ovid,  Heroid.  8.  63,  quoted  above) ;  next, 
the  clothes  are  heavy  with  tears,  as  if  they  had  been  drenched 
with  rain  (Ovid,  Heroid.  10.  137  (Axiadne,  to  Theseus)  : 

"  aspice  demissos  lugentis  in  ore  capillos ; 

et  timieas  lacrymis,  sicut  ab  imbre,  graves  ") ; 

and  at  last  the  tears  drop  both  upon  clothes  and  feet  (Xeno- 
phon,  as  above).  Nor  is  it  only  with  tears  the  bosom  is  filled ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  filled  with  blood  (see  Aen.  10.  817 : 

' '  transiit  et  parmam  mucro,  levia  arma  minacis, 
et  timieam,  molli  mater  quam  neverat  auro, 
implevitque  sinum  sanguis" 

where  sinus  is  used  in  the  same  loose  sense  as  in  our  text,  and 
is  not  prevented  even  by  the  immediately  preceding  "timicam" 
from  being  bosom,  without  distinction  between  clothing  and  per- 
son), and,  oh,  shocking!  with  slaver  (as  Jnvenal,  7.  Ill  : 

"  tunc  immensa  cavi  spirant  mendacia  folles, 
conspuiturque  sinus'*). 

That  it  is  not  the  sinus  vestis,  but  (no  matter  whether 
clothed  or  not)  the  sinus  pectoris  which  is  represented  in 
our  text  as  receiving  the  tears  from  the  eyes  is  further  shown 
by  P.  Syri  Sentcntiae  (ed.  Ribb.),  28  :  "  amor  ut  lacrima  oculis 
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oritur,'  in  pectus  cadit,"  where  the  receptacle  of  the  tears  as  they 
fall  from  the  eyes  is  designated  not  as  usual  elsewhere  by  the 
term  sinus  [i.e.,  sinus  pectoris),  but  by  the  more  general, 
less  precise  term  "  pectus,"  merely  because  love,  the  other  thing 
which  has  the  same  source  as  tears  (viz.,  the  eyes),  could  not 
properly  be  said  to  drop  into  the  sinus  pectoris,  could  only 
be  said  to  drop  into  the  "pectus."  Peerlkamp  refers  sinum  to 
Anna,  not  to  Dido  ("  credo  sinum  sororis,  in  quo  sinu  caput  et 
vultum  reponebat"),  contrary  to  the  general  principle  that  an 
object  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nearest  person,  when  there  is 
neither  adjunct  nor  other  clear  indication  to  refer  it  to  the  more 
remote.  Compare  Aen.  9.  251 :  "  vultum  laerymis  atque  ora 
rigabat,"  where  "vultus"  and  "ora"  are  those  of  Alethes,  not 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus ;  Aen.  i.  4-^9 :  "  lacrymae  volvuntur 
inanes,"  where  "  lacrymae  "  are  the  tears  of  Aeneas,  not  of 
Dido  (see  Eem.  on  v.  449) ;  and  4.  596  :  "nunc  te  facta  impia 
tangunt,"  where  the  "facta  impia"  are  those  of  Dido,  not  of 
Aeneas  (see  Rem.  on  v.  596) ;  and  above  all,  the  original  after 
which  Virgil  has,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  painted 
his  Dido,  Apollonius's  Medea,  weeping  by  herself  in  secret, 
where  there  -^jas  no  bosom  to  be  wet  by  her  tears  but  her  own 
1  ApoU.  Ehod.  3.  804):  Sive  Se  koXttovq  aXXijKrov  Bokovokti. 
Conington  agrees  with  me. 

SOLANE  PERPETUA  MAERENS  CARPEEE  lUVENTA  ?  i.e.,  CARPE- 

RENE  MAERENs  SOLA  in  luvENTA  PERPETUA  ?  Compare  Aesch. 
Prom.  V.  653,  ed.  Schiitz  (the  visions,  to  lo)  i 

kSoLA  MAERENS,  loiieli/  sorroicing,  as  verse  82 :  "  sola  maeret." 

NeC  DULCBS  NATOS,  veneris  NEC  PRAEMIA  NORIS? VeNEKIS 

PRAEMiA  is  not  another  form  of  dulces  natos,  but  a  substantive 
thought :  neither  children,  nor  the  pleasures  of  love.  Dido's  loss 
is  twofold,  first  of  the  pleasure  of  having  a  husband,  and  secondly 
of  the  pleasure  of  having  children. 

Veneris  praemia,  the  rewards  which  Yenus  bestows  upon 
her  votaries,  i.  c,  the  pleasures  which  those  enjoy  who  are  the 
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votaries  of  Venus ;  in  other  words,  the  pleasures  of  love.  Com- 
pare 13.  436 : 

.     .     .     "  nunc  te  mea  dextera  bello 
defensum  dabit  et  magna  intsr  praemia  ducet," 

where  "praemia"  are  praemia  Martis  or  praemia  belli, 
the  reWards  which  war  or  Mars  bestows  upon  its,  or  his,  votaries. 
See  also  Pind.  iVem.  7.  52  (ed.  Boeokh) : 

.     .     .     Kopov  S'  exei 
fcai /i6\i  KOI  Ta  repiri/'  av06*  A^poSitria. 

The  identical  word  is  still  used  in  Italian  in  the  identical  sense, 
as  Parini,  B'un'  Ode  per  Nozze  ; 

"  chi  noi  gia,  per  1'  undeoimo 
lustra  scendente,  con  eta  fugaoa 
chiama  fra  i  lieti  giovani 
a  cantar  d'lmeneo  1'  accesa  face, 
e  trattar  iolci  premii  e  dolci  affaniil 
con  voce  aspra  dagli  anni  ?  " 

where  "  premii  "  and  "  a£fanni  "  are  the  premii  and  affanni  of 
love. 

Id  cinerem  aut  manes  ckedis  cukarb  sepultos?  (vs.  34). — 
As  we  would  say :  the  cinders  (cinerem)  of  the  dead  (manes)  and 
buried  fsEPULTOs).  Compare  Soph.  Autig.  88  (Ismene  to  Anti- 
gone) : 


37-53. 

QUOS — CAELUM 


FAS.  LECT.   (V8.  40). 
INIEACIABILE   I  Rom. 

iNitePERABlLE  I  Vat.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion.  The  passage  not 
quoted  in  cod.  Dresd.) ;  Pierius  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne;  Haupt;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Lad,;  Haupt;  Ribbeek. 
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FAS.  lECT.  (vs.  42). 
FTJEBKTES    I   Vat,   Pal,    Med.      Ill    Sery.    (cod.   Dresd.    and   Lion  ; 

P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Bnmck ; 

Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 
TAGANTES  vACCiEi.    Ill  Isidor.  9.  2,  wto  observes:  "Vacoa  oppidumfuit 

iuxta  Pyrenaeum,  a  quo  sunt  cognominati  de  quibus  creditur  dbdsse 

poeta,"  from  wMcli  observation  we  may  judge  how  much  credit  is  to  be 

allowed  either  to  the  reading  va&antes,  or  to  the  observations  of  Isido- 

rus  elsewhere. 


QUOS  AFRICA  TERRA  TRIUMPHIS  DIVES  ALIT. For  AFRICA  TERRA 

compare  Liv.  29.  23:  "pro  terra  Africa,  .  .  .  dimicare;"  and  for 
TRiiTMBHis  DIVES,  Cofip.  Johann.  2.  102  (of  one  of  the  nations 
of  Libya)  : 

' '  horrida  gens  et  dura  viris  audaxque  triumphis 
innumeris,  nuUo  beUis  quae  tempore  ccBsat, 
impia,  crudelis." 

PlACITONE    ETIAM     PUGNABIS    AMORI  ?    (vS.    38). — PlACITO, 

exactly  the  eaSs  of  Theocritus,  Idyll.  27.  22  : 

iroWoL  fj,'  efiycooVTO,  voov  S*  e/iov  ovris  eoSe  , 

of  which  passage  our  author's  aegram  nulli  quondam  flexbke 
MARiTi ;  .  .  .  PLACITONE  ETIAM  FUGNABis  AMORI  ?  is  niutatis  mu- 
tandis a  translation. 

PuGNABis. — Compare  Catull.  Carm.  62.  59  : 

"  at  tu  ne  puffna  cum  tali  ooniuge,  virgo." 

NuMiDAE  iNFRAENi  (vs.  41) . — Compare  Sil.  2.  64  :  "  nulla- 
que  levisGraetulus  hahena." 

Inhospita  syrtis  (vs.  41). — "Who  shall  say  vrhether  in- 
hospitable in  the  sense  of  physically  savage  and  unfriendly  to  man 
(compare  the  account  given  by  Lucan,  9.  300,  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  place  : 

"  inde  peti  placuit  Libyci  contermina  Mauris 
regna  lubae,  sed  iter  mediis  natura  vetabat 
Syrtibus  ;  has  audax  sperat  sibi  cedere  virtus. 
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Syrtes  vel,  primam  mundo  natura  figuram 
cum  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi  terraeque  reKquit 
(nam  neque  subsedit  penitus,  quo  stagna  profundi 
acciperet,  neo  se  defendit  ab  aequore  tellus, 
ambigua  sed  lege  loci  iacet  iuvia  sedes  ; 
aequora  fracta  vadis,  abruptaque  terra  prof  undo, 
et  post  multa  sonant  proiectl  nttora  fluctus. 
sic  male  deseruit,  nullosque  exegit  in  usus 
banc  partem  natura  sui)  ;  vel  plenior  alto 
olim  Syrtis  erat,  pelago  penitusque  natabat : 
sed  rapidus  Titan  ponto  sua  lumina  pasoens 
aequora  subduxit  zonae  vicina  perustae : 
et  nunc  pontus  adbuc  Phoebo  siccante  repugnat. 
mox  ubi  damnosum  radios  admoverit  aevum, 
telluB  Syrtis  erit :  nam  iam  brevis  unda  supeme 
innatat,  et  late  periturum  deficit  aequor  ; " 

and  Hor.  Epist.  1.  U- 19  : 

.     .  "  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhaspita,  tesqua 

credis,  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit ") 

or  inhospitable  in  the  sense  of  morally  savage  and  barbarous? 
(compare  Quint.  Curt.  4.  7  (ed.  Bipont.)  :  "a  Septentrione 
Nasamones  sunt,  gens  Syrtica,  navigiorum  spoliis  quaestuosa ; 
quippe  obsident  littora,  et  aestu  destituta  navigia  notis  sibi 
vadis  occupant."  Silius,  1.  408  :  "  et  vastae  Nasamon  popula- 
tor  Syrtis."     Lucan,-9.  439  : 

' '  quas  Nasamon  gens  dura  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto 
nudus  rura  tenet,  quem  muudi  harbara  damnis 
Syrtis  aUt." 

Ovid,  Met.  11.  283  : 

.     .     .     "  mediae  quoque  commoda  plebi 
nostra  patent,  Peleu  ;  nee  inhospita  regna  tenemus"). 

The  former  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli,  ad  Hor.  Od.  2.  6.  3,  where 
he  quotes  our  text  in  conjunction  with  Yal.  Cat.  Bir.  53 :  "  bar- 
bara  dicatur  Libyce,  soror  altera  Syrtis ; "  the  latter  of  Wunder- 
lich,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  had  no  very  distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind,  and  used  a 
word  which  on  the  one  hand  answered  his  verse,  and  on  the 
other  might  be   understood,  by  his   reader,    according   to  his 
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reader's  pre-conceived  opinion,  of  the  Syrtis  either  in  its  moral 
or  its  physical  sense,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  in  both  senses  at  once, 
as  it  has  been  actually  understood  both  by  Cynthius  Cenetensis 
("  barbara  et  inhabitabilis")  and  by  Conington  ("  inhospita 
SYRTIS,  again,  may  be  meant  to  have  a  double  reference,  pri- 
marily to  the  Syrtes  as  unfriendly  to  ships,  secondarily  to  the 
tribes  near  as  barbarous  to  strangers — the  latter  being,  of 
course,  that  which  constitutes  the  real  point  of  the  words,  as 
part  of  Anna's  argument"),  whose  example  it  might  be  well 
other  commentators,  and  especially  Virgilian  commentators, 
should  sometimes  imitate,  and,  instead  of  contending  sine  fine 
in  which  of  two  nearly  related  senses  an  expression  has  been, 
used  by  his  author,  candidly  inform  the  reader,  that  they  are 
as  little  able  to  determine  between  the  two,  or  whether  the 
expression  may  not  have  been  used  in  both  senses  at  once,  as 
their  author  himself  would  have  been  had  he  been  asked  the 
question.  I  myself,  in  my  capacity  of  author,  instead  of  cor- 
recting an  ambiguous  expression  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  precise 
single  sense  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  not  unfrequently  allow 
it  to  stand,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  second  sense,  without 
being  the  precise  sense  intended,  is  yet  one  which  answers  pretty 
nearly  as  well.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  most  authors,  especially 
poets,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  determined  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  difficulty — sometimes  almost  insuperable — of  the  correction, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  harm  done. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  and  on  further  consideration 
of  this  very  small  matter,  I  am  f  nclined,  partly  on  account 
of  the  apt  pendant  which  inhospita  syrtis,  understood  in  the 
physical  sense  of  inhospitus,  affords  to  deserta  siti  regio 
(the  Sahara),  and  partly  on  account  of  the  perfect  parallelism 
of  Lucan,  9.  860  : 

"  tu,  qtusqiiis  superum,  commercia  nostra  perosus, 
hiuc  torrente  plaga,  dubiis  Muc  Syrtibus  orbem 
abrumpens,  medio  poauisti  limite  iaortes," 

where  the  physically  dubious  Syrtis,  i.e.,  the  Syrtis  which  is 
neither  quite  land  nor  quite  water  (Lucan,  9.  304,  "in  dubio 
pelagi  terraeque  reliquit"),  is  the  pendant  of  "torrente  plaga," 
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the  same  Sahara,  to  lliitik  that  it  was  rather  the  so  famous 
physical  nature  of  the  Syrtes  than  the  Nasamones,  or  wreckers 
of  the  Syrtes,  our  author  had  in  his  miud  when  he  used  the 
ambiguous  term  inhospita.  Compare  also  Lucan,  10.  37  (of 
Alexander  of  Maoedon) : 

.     .     .     "  non  illi  flamma,  nee  undae, 
nee  sterilis  Libye,  nee  Syrticua  obstitit  Hammon," 

where  there  is  a  similar  conjunction  of  the  Libyan  desert  and 
the  Syrtes,  and  where  the  obstacle  in  vain  presented  by  the  latter 
to  the  passage  of  Alexander  could  by  no  possibility  be  the  hos- 
tility of  a  few  wreckers,  could  only  be  the  physical  difficulty  of 
the  locaKty.* 

Sacrisqtje  utatis. — Compare  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1  (of  Cyrus) : 
KaWupmaafiivof;   Sf,  tote  ir poar\ptiTO  rovg  SiaKOtriovg. 

Caussas  innecte  morakdi. — Contrive  excuses/or  delay.  Com- 
pare Claud,  in  Ruf,n.  1.  315  : 

"  innectitqne  moras,  et  cohgrua  tempora  differt." 

Also  Aen.  9.  219  :  "  causas  nequicquam  nectis  inanes."  Seneca, 
Troad.  526  :  "  nectit  pectore  ashis  callidos." 

Causas,  not  real,  but  simulated  causes ;  excuses,  pretexts,  as 
Propert.  4.  5  : 

"  et  simulare  virum  ;  pretium  facit ;  utere  causis." 

Priap.  50  (ad  finem  Petron.,  ed.  Hadrian.)  : 

"  et  non  dat  miH  nee  negat  daturam, 
causaasqae  invenit  usque  dilferendi." 

Desaevit  (vs.  52). — The  de  in  desaevit  has  the  force  of 


*  On  the  contrary,  however,  and  in  opposition  to  the  drift  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  Remark,  Liiean,  10.  iH,  et  seqq.,  applies  the  term  "  barbara  "  to  the  Syrtis  in 
reference  to  the  atrocities  committed  by  its  inhabitants : 

.    .    .    "  non  Thessala  tellus, 
vastaque  regna  lubae,  non  Pontus,  et  impia  signa 
Pharnacis,  et  gelido  circumfluus  orbis  Ibero 
tantum  ausus  scelerum,  non  Syrtis  barbara^  quantum 
deliciae  fecere  tuae." 
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our  EnglisK  away,  marks  continuation  with,  reckless  vehemence. 
DuM  PELAGO  DESAEviT  HYEMS,  wMM  the  Winter  rages  away  on 
the  sea.  So  Aen.  10.  569  :  "  sic  toto  Aeneas  desaevit  in  aequore 
victor"  [rages  away  over  the  whole plaiii],  where  the  expression 
"  toto  aequore"  shows  the  allusion  to  the  raging  away  of  a  storm 
over  the  sea-level.  So  also  Aen.  2.  215  :  "  miseros  morsu  depas- 
citur  artus  "  \_feeds  avlay  on  the  wretcKed  'limM\.  Aen.  11.  59  : 
"  haec  uhi  deflevit"  [when  he  had  wept  away^.  Ovid,  Fasti, 
4.  755  :  "dum  degrandinat"  [whilst  it  hails  away'\.  Petron.' 
17:  "ut  ergo  tarn  amhitiosus  detonuit  imher  [lacrymarum]  re- 
texit  superbum  pallio  caput,"  &c.  [when  that  thunder-shower  of 
tears  was  over,  when  it  had  thundered  itself  away,  or  out^.  A 
similar  force,  vi^.,  of  away,  out,  or  to  the  end,  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  verbs  delitigare,  depraelior,  and  some  others. 
QuAssATAEQUE  RATES  (vs.  53). — Thess  words  are  not  co- 
ordinate with  DUM  PELAGO  DESAEVIT  HYEMS,  ET  AQUOSUS  ORION 

and  DUM  NGN  TRACTABiLE  CAELUM,  but  thrown  in  parentheti- 
cally between  those  two  clauses  :  "Aeneas  should  stay  while  the 
winter  and  rainy  Orion  are  raging  away  on  the  sea  (how  much 
more  should  he  stay,  his  ships  being  avaried !)  and  while  th& 
weather  is  not  to  be  managed."  Non  teactabile  =  a/itixavov, 
Eurip.  Med,  393  (ed.  Pors.) 


54-55. 


HIS  DICTIS  incensum  animum  inflammavit  amoee 

SPEMQUE  DEDIT  DUBIAE  MENTI  SOLVITQUE  PUDOKEM 


VAR.  LEGT. 
IMPENSO  ANiMtTM  FiAMMAVii  I  Vat.  («  pr.  man.  IMPKNSO,  a  sec.  m. 

IN       .     M  IN 

INCENSUM),   Pal    (  PcENSU    ANIMUMFLAMMATJIT,  the  P  and 

U — which  was  originally  0 — in  the  first  word  having  been  erased. 

Ill  "Alii  non  incensttm  sed  impense  legunt,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion.,, hut 

see  helow;,  llibbeok. 
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INCENSUM  ANiMTiM  INFLAMMAVIT  I  Med.  HI  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  "In 
Romano  cod.  et  quibusdam  aliis,  plammatit,  sed  longe  numerosius  est 
ANiMTfM  INPLAMMATIT  dicero,"  Pierius ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne ;  Brunok  ;  Haupt ;  Walcef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861)  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

INCENSTTM  ANIMITM  FLAMMAVIT   I   Rom. 


Solvit  =  eAuite,  loosed,  unbound,  undid.     As  stringere  is  used 

by  Manilius,  5. 105  : 

.     .    .     ' '  ne  crede  severae 
frontis  opus  signo,  stricios  neo  crede  Catones," 

in  the  sense  of  morally  tightening,  drawing  the  moral  bonds 
close,  so  solvere  is  here  used  by  our  author  in  the  opposite 
sense,  of  morally  loosing,  untoing  the  moral  bonds.  Both 
metaphors,  and  even  both  words,  are  preserved  to  the  present 
day  in  the  expressions:  strict  morals,  loose  morals;  strict  morality, 
loose  morality.  We  have  also  our  tight-laced,  our  strict  honour, 
strict  truth,  strict  virtue,  strict  propriety  ;  our  loose  behaviour,  loose 
expression,  loose  way  of  life ;  and  had  once  even  our  losel. 

Exactly  parallel  to  the  solvitque  pudorem  of  our  author 
is  the  "  solvitque  tumorem"  of  Claudian,  Idyll.  5.  U  : 

"  sic  Venus  horrifioum  telli  compescere  regem 
et  Tultu  moUire  solet ;  quum  sanguine  praeceps 
aestuat,  et  strictis  mucronibus  asperat  iras, 
sola  fens  occurrit  eq^uis,  solvitque  tumorem 
pectoris,  et  blando  praecordia  temperat  igni," 

where  Venus  with  her  blandishments  "  solvit  tumorem,"  looses, 
undoes,  does  away  with,  the  haughty  swollen  spirit  of  Mars, 
just  as  in  our  text  Anna  with  her  counsels  looses,  undoes,  does 
away  with  Dido's  modesty.  Another  parallel  is  presented  by 
Hor.  Sat.  2.  6.  80  : 

"  rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
aocepisae  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum, 
asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  arctam 
solveret  hospitiis  animum ' ' 
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[loosed,  let  go,  undid,  the  narrowness  of  his  mind].     Another 
by  Ovid,  Met.  9.  S73  : 

.  .  .  ' '  neque  adhuc  Sthenele'ius  iras 
soherat  Eurystheus,  odiuraque  in  prole  patemum 
exercebat  atrox  " 

[loosed,  given  up,  let  go,  his  anger].     And  Manilius,  4.  503 : 

' '  namque  ubi  se  summis  Aries  extollit  ah  undis 
et  cervice  prior  flexa  quum  comibus  ibit, 
non  contenta  sue  generabit  pectora  censu, 
et  dabit  in  praedas  animos  sohietqim  piidorem," 

presents  not  merely  a  parallel  but  the  identical  words  and  iden- 
tical sense,  loose  shame,  let  shame  go ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  pudor  spoken  of  by  Virgil  is  feminine  shame  or 
modesty,  while  Manilius's  pudor  is  shame  or  modesty  gene- 
rally. The  moral  solvere — the  moral  loosing,  unbinding,  or 
letting  go — being,  in  all  these  instances,  not  partial  but  com- 
plete, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  complete  in  our  text 
also,  that  Heyne's  view  of  our  author's  meaning  ("  male  accipi- 
tur  quasi  ad  impudentiam  sit  prolapsa.  Sed  effecit  quo  earn  iam 
minus  puderet  amori  succumbere")  is  much  too  lenient  and 
favourable  to  Dido,  and  that  in  the  words  solvitque  pudo- 
REM,  following  so  immediately  as  they  do  on  Dido's  execration 
of  herself,  if  she  should  ever  violate  the  laws  of  modesty  : 

SED  MIHI  VEL  TELLUS  OPTEM  PRIUS  IMA  DEHISCAT, 
VEL  PATEK  OMNIPOTENS  ADIGAT  ME  FULOTNE  AD  UMBRAS, 
PALLENTES  UMBRAS  EREBI,  NOOTEMQUE  PROPUNDAM, 
ANTE,  PUDOR,  QUAM  TE  VIOLO,  AUT  TUA  lURA  RESOLTO, 

and  followed  so  immediately  as  they  are  by  the  unseemly  exhi- 
bition Dido  makes  of  herself,  coursing  everywhere  through  the 
city,  as  if  mad  or  hunted  : 

UKITUR  INFELIX  DIDO  TOTAttUE  VAGATUR 
URBE  PURENS,  ftUALIS  CONIECTA  CERVA  SAGITTA, 
aUAM  PROOUL  INCAUTAM  NEMORA  INTER  CRESIA  FIXIT 
PASTOR  AGENS  TELIS,  LlftUITftUE  VOLATILE  PBRRUM 
NESCIUS  ;  ILLA  FUGA  SILVAfe  SALTUSQUE  PERAGRAT. 
DICTAE03  ;  HAERET  LATERI  LETALIS  ARUNDO  ; 
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naj,  wooing  Aeneas  in  the  most  public  places  and  before  all 
eyes : 

NUNC  MEDIA  AENEAN  SECUM  PER  MOENIA  DUCIT, 
SIDONIASaUE  OSTENTAT  OPES  UKBEMQUE  PARATAM  ; 
INCIPIT  EFFARI,  MEUIAaUE  IN  VOCE  RESISTIT  ; 

the  counsels  of  Anna  are  represented  as  having  given  the 
coup-de-grace  to  Dido's  modesty  or  sense  of  shame :  "  with  these 
words  blew  into  a  flame  her  already  kindled  inclination,  gave  her 
hopes  of  success,  and  caused  her  to  break  through  all  restraints 
of  modesty  "  :  iOfjtTio  aiSwg'  tppErw  (riixjipoavvr}'  tpoino  Kat  to 
aifivov  Tijt,'  oSvvtipag  efioi  TTapdttuag.  YTraKrOavo/jiat  tjjc  ^ucteojc 
/3oi)Xoju£vr)e,  yirip  vo/xiov,  wg  ioixtv,  ovSev  jusAei.  In  all  of  which 
painting  our  author  has  never  even  for  one  moment  taken  his 
eyes  off  his  Apollonian  model,  ApoU.  Ehod.  3.  782  (Medea, 
soliloquizing)  : 

ov  fjief  eoKira  KaTo^di^evoio  trep  efiirrfs 
\(ctp7i<reiv  ax^tov  Tore  S'  av  KaKov  a^fti  ireXoiro, 
Keivos  ore  ^(oTjs  aTrafjLeipeTaL.     Epperw  atSus, 
eppertt)  ay\ai7j'  o  5'  ejUTj  'toTTjri  (raaOets, 
carKTjBtjs,  iva  ot  dvfita  (fti\ov,  evOa  veoiro. 
avrap  eycov  avrtj/xap  or'  e^avvffeiev  aeffkov^ 
TedyaiTjVj  7i  Xatfioy  avapTrjffatra  /j.€\adpcoy, 
t]  Kai  Traffffa/j-eyrj  paityTfipia  (pap/xaKa  Bv/xou' 

where,  besides,  wacraa^tvr\  (inspergens)  corresponds  to  Yir- 
gil's  "  spargens  humida."     Ibid.  3.  1062  : 

as  ap'  eijii)'  kcu  (riya  iroSmi'  irapos  o<T(re  $aKov<Ta, 
BeffnetTioy  \iapoiffi  TrapyjiSa  SaKpvffi  deve 
fivpofievTj,  ot'  efjLeWep  airoirpodi  iioKKov  eoto 
TTOVTOV  eirnrKay^atxBai'  aynjpw  Se  fiiv  aVTHv 
i^avTts  fivdu  wpoffe^uveey,  etAe  re  X^^P^s 
Se^trepris'  tiSt]  yap  ott*  oipBaKfiovs  hiirev  atSa^, 

So  necessary  to  a  correct  estimation  of  the  character  of  Dido  do 
I  -consider  a  right  imderstanding  of  our  text,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  delay  the  perhaps  impatient  reader  with  some  few  further 
examples  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  disconnexion,  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  disestablishment  expressed  by  solvere.  Aen. 
k-  703 :  "  .  .  .  teque  isto  corpore  soho"  [I  release  thee  from  that 
body].    Ibid.  10.  305: 

"  sol^itur,  atque  vires  mediis  exponit  in  undis '' 
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[goes  to  pieces].     Ibid.  1.  566 : 

"  solvite  corde  metum,  Teuori,  secludite  curas  " 

[away  with  all  fear !]     Hor.  Od.  1.  I/..  1 : 

"  solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni" 

[the  winter  is  completely  gone,  the  spring  is  come].  Senec. 
Phoen.  kOB  (Antigone  to  Joeasta)  : 

' '  nudum  inter  enses  pectus  inf estos  tene. 
aut  sohie  bellum  mater,  aut  prima  excipe  ' ' 

[either  put  an  end  to  the  war  or  be  its  first  victim].  Sil.  12. 324: 

"  soVoite,  gens  Veneris,  graviores  corde  timores" 

[dismiss  all  graver  fears].  Celsus,  1.  1:  "  concubitus  rarus 
corpus  excitat,  frequens  solvit"  [undoes  the  body].  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  Jj-U  ■'  "  solvebatur  militia "  [was  dismissed  the  mili- 
tary service].  Ibid.  1.  61 :  "  cupido  Caesarem  invadit  sohendi 
suprema  militibus  ducique"  [paying  the  last  debt  to  the  soldiers 
and  their  general].     And,  especially,  Prudent.  Hamart.  258  : 

' '  ami  namq[ue  fames  parto  fit  maior  ab  auro. 
inde  seges  scelerum,  radix  et  sola  malorum, 
dum  scatebras  fluviorum  omnes  et  operta  metalla 
eliquat  omatus,  sohefidi  \eno  pt^doris," 

where  who  can  doubt  the  degree  of  abandonment  of  modesty 
expressed  by  "  solvendi  pudoris  "  ? 

Let  no  one,  then,  be  misled  by  the  just  now  quoted  obser- 
vation of  Heyne  iato  a  total  misconception  of  Yirgil's  Dido. 
Yirgil's  Dido  is  not  a  woman  who,  entertaining — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  no  matter — a  religious  and  moral  horroi; 
of  breach  of  compact  with  her  deceased  bridegroom,  comes 
reluctantly  and  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  operation  of  oircum: 
stances,  among  which  are 'to  be  reckoned  the  counsels  of  he^ 
sister,  to  have  her  resolution  shaken,  and  only  after  long  woo- 
ing yields  at  last  in  an  unguarded  moment  and  falls  a  victim  to 
an  insidious  seducer.  On  the  contrary,  Yirgil's  Dido  is  a  woman 
who,  hesitating  between  her  vow  to  her  deceased  bridegroom  and 
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a  new  love,  is  so  moved  by  the  representations  of  her  sister 
as  suddenly  and  completely  to  break  through  all  restraints  of 
shame : 

HIS  DICTIS  INOENSUM  ANIMUM  INFLAMMAVIT  AMORE, 
BPEMaUE  DEDIT  DTTBIAE  MENTI  SOLVITQUE  PCDOREM, 

and  think  of  nothing  from  that  moment  forward  but  the  grati- 
fication of  her  passion.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, even  on  so  public  an  occasion  as  a  royal  hunting,  she 
loses  her  virtue  to  a  foreign  adventurer,  and  enters  on  a  life  of 
open,  undisguised  concubinage  with  him  : 

' '  ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum 
causa  fuit ;  neque  enim  specie  famave  movetur, 
nee  iam  furtivmn  Dido  meditatur  amorem  ; 
coniugium  vocat ;  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam," 

a  life  which  she  continues  so  long  as  she  can  persuade  her  para- 
mour to  remain  with  her ;  and  only  when  he  tires  of  her  and 
forsakes  her,  kills  herself,  not  in  expiation  of  her  breach  of  faith 
to  her  deceased  bridegroom,  but  in  the  disappointment  and  fury 
of  a  cast-off  mistress,  her  betrayer's  name  being  the  last  word 
on  her  lips,  and  her  last  breath  an  aspiration  of  revenge  : 

' '  hauriat  hunc  ooulis  ignem  crudelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  et  nostrae  secum  ferat  omina  mortis." 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  Aeneid  is  not  history,  but  a 
poem ;  a  poem,  too,  written  by  Augustus's  protegi  for  the  express 
and  avowed  purpose  of  glorifying  his  patron  and  protector,  and 
of  the  hero  of  which  Augustus  himself  is  the  prototype.  The 
hero  of  such  a  poem  must  not,  could  not,  be  the  seducer,  could 
only  be  the  seduced.  Even  Homer,  who  was  so  much  more  at 
liberty  than  Virgil,  represents  his  hero  as  seduced  by,  not  as  the 
seducer  of.  Calypso  and  Circe ;  and  as  seduced  by,  not  as  the 
seducer  of,  Dido,  Virgil  has  with  his  usual  tact  and  felicity  re- 
presented Aeneas,  and  in  the  words  solvitque  pudorem  gives 
his  readers  the  first  intimation  of  that  unblushing  immodesty 
and  recklessness  of  public  opinion  with  which  his  heroine  acts 
from  the  fatal  moment  of  her  interview  with  her  sister  up  to 
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the  moment  of  the  final  catastrophe ;  and  so  Dido  herself,  in  her 
agony  : 

"  tu  lacrimis  evicta  meis,  tu  prima  furentem 
his,  gennana,  malia  oneras  atque  obiicis  hosti. 
non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  crimiae  vitara 
degere,  more  ferae,  taKs  nee  tangere  curas  ! 
non  servata  fides  cineri  promissa  Syciaeo!" 

the  Virgilian  Dido  in  the  words  "  lacrymis  evicta  meis  "  ascrib- 
ing all  her  misfortunes  to  her  own  licentious  passion  no  less 
plainly  and  unequivocally  than  in  the  Ausonian  epigram  the 
historical  Dido  repudiates  the  calumny  (Auson.  Epigr.  in  Didus 
imaginem)  : 

"  taKs  eram :  sed  non,  Maro  quam  TniTii  finxit,  erat  mens ; 
vita  nee  incestis  laeta  cupidinibns. 
namque  nee  Aeneas  vidit  me  Troius  unquam ; 

nee  Libyam  advenit  classibus  Iliacis ; 
sed  furias  fugiens  atque  arma  procacis  larbae 
servavi,  fateor,  morte-pudicitiam." 

Pudor  heing  so  often  spoken  of  as  a  g'arment  enveloping 
the  person  (as  Apul.  de  Magia,  3 :  ^^  pudor  enim  veluti  vestis 
quanto  obsoletior  est,  tanto  incuriosius  hahetur."  Plant.  Mostell 
1.3.  7: 

"  haeo  ilia  est  tempestas  mea,  mihi  quae  modesfiam  omnem 
detexit,  tectus  qua  fui," 

where  Schop.  quotes  Pacuvius  : 

' '  nam  si  te  tegeret  pudor,  sive  adeo  cor  sapientia 
imbutum  foret.'' 


Sil.  5.  15 : 

' '  verum  ardens  puero,  castumque  exuta  pudorem 
(nam  forma  certare  deis,  Thrasymene,  valeres), 
littore  correptum  stagnis  demisit  Agylle") 

and  solvere  so  often  used  as  expressing  the  loosing:  of  the 
virgin  zone  on  the  bridal  night  (as  Catull.  2 : 

"  tam  gratum  mihi  quam  fenmt  puellae 
pemici  aureolnm  fuisse  malum 
quod  zonam  soluit  diu  ligatam  "), 

hence,  solvit  pudorem  expresses  with  ]ust  sufiicient  .force 
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and  clearness  tlie  fatal  working  of  her  sister's  counsels  on 
Dido's  already  tottering  virtue.  Either  rapuit  pudorem  or 
eripuit  pudorem  had  been  too  strong,  had  signified  devirginated, 
as  Stat.  Achill.  1.  671 : 

.     .    .     "  ilia  astu  tacito  raptumf^e  pudorem, 
surgentemque  uterum  atque  aegros  in  pondere  menses 
occuluit." 

Bid.  1.  661 : 

"  vade,  sed  ereptum  taoeas  celesque^Mrforsw." 

The  figure  with  which  Yoss  has  translated  the  passage,  viz., 
"  und  wiegte  die  scham  ein,"  rocked  her  shame  to  sleep,  is  neither 
a  good  figure  nor  to  be  found  in  the  words.  Before  solvere 
pudorem  can  signify  even  put  shame  to  sleep,  in  somnos 
must  be  added,  as  at  4.  529  :  "  neque  unquam  solvitur  in  som- 
nos ; "  and  how  much  farther  from  Yirgil's  thought  rocking  to 
sleep  than  even  putting  to  sleep  !  Yet  Yoss  is  famed  for  his 
literal  translation,  and  has  actually  translated  not  the  Aeneid 
only,  but  the  Eclogues  and  Greorgics  also,  verse  for  verse,  Ger- 
man hexameter  for  Latin  hexameter. 


56-58. 

PRINCIPIO  DELUBRA  ADEUNT  PACEMQUE  PER  ARAS 
EXQUIKUNT  MACTANT  LECTAS  DE  MORE  BIDENTES 
LEGIFERAE  CERERI  PHOEBOQTJE  PATRIQUE  LYAEO 


Principio  deltjbra  ADEUNT. — Alarmed  by  the  frightful  dreams 
she  has  had  (verse  9),  Dido,  following  the  advice  of  (verse  50) 
and  accompanied  by  her  sister,  goes  (adeunt)  to  the  temples, 
and  endeavours  to  propitiate  heaven  with  sacrifices  and  gifts. 
Compare  Plant.  Amph.  573  (ed.  Bothe),  Sosia  speaking  [to  Am- 
phitrJ]  : 

,  "  reete  dicit  ut  commeminit :  somnium  narrat  tibi." 

40  * 
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[io  Alcmena]  : 

' '  sed,  mulifer,  postquam  experrectad  es,  prodigiali  lovi 
aut  mola  salsa  hodie  aut  thwre  comprecatam  oportuit" 

[i.e.,  should  liav^  sacrificed  on  account  of  her  dream].     Cioer. 
de  Divin.  1.  21  (quoting  from  an  ancient  poet) : 

"  quia  mater  gravida  parere  se  ardentem  facem 
visa  est  in  sonmis  Hecuta  :  quo  facto  pater 
rex  ipse  Priamus,  somnio  mentem  metu 
perculsus,  curis  sumptis  suspirantibus 
exsaerifieabat  hostiis  balantibus. 
turn  comectorem  postulat  pacem  petens, 
ut  se  edoceret  obsecrans  ApoUinem, 
quo  sese  vertant  tantae  sortes  somnium.' ' 

Senec.  Octav.  7U5  (Poppaea,  having  had  frightful  dreams,  to  her 
nurse)  : 

"  delubra  et  aras  petere  constitui  sacras, 
caesis  litare  victimis  numen  deum, 
ut  expientur  noctis  et  somni  minae, 
terrorque  in  hostes  redeat  attonitos  [al.  attonitus]  meos. 
et  vota  pro  me  suscipe,  et  precibus  piis 
Euperoa  adora,  manet  ut  praesens  metus." 

Heliod.  Aethiop.  7.  10  :  wq  Se  roig  TTpoOvpoiQ  iTTiaTT),  Ovatav 
aynv  Tr)  Oeto  \ayovaa  virsp  ttjc  SeaTTOivrtg  ApnaKiig,  en  tivuv 
ovtiparoov  TSTapayi.uvriQ,  Kai  i^iXswaacFOai  ra  o<pOtvTa  fiovXu- 
fievrig,  Twv  viWKupu)v  CitKwXvt  rig  koi  aTrsirifnrt. 

That  the  superstition  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  let 
Coleridge  testify,  Christabel,  stanza  4  : 

"  the  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 
whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 
what  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 
a  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 
she  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
of  her  own  betrothed  knight, 
and  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
for  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away." 

BiDENTES  (vs.  57). — "  Bidentes  autem  dictae  sunt  quasi  bien- 
nes;"  .  .  .  Sunt  etiam  in  ovihus  duo  eminentiores  dentes  inter 
octo,  qui  non  nisi  circa  bimatum  apparent :  nee  in  omnibus,  sed 
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in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacrificiis,  inveuiuutur,"  Servius.  And  so 
Forbiger  ad  loc,  and  Q-esner  in  voce.  Incorrectly  in  every  re- 
spect. Sheep  not  only  are  not  called  bidentes  because  they 
are  biennes,  but  actually  cease  to  be  bidentes  as  soon  as 
they  are  biennes.  The  fact,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by 
actual  observation,  is  as  follows.  A  sheep,  until  it  has  attained 
the  age  of  oue  year,  has  a  set  of  eight  primary,  or  milk,  teeth ; 
when  the  age  of  one  year  has  been  attained,  the  two  central  of 
these  eight  teeth  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by  the  first  two 
teeth  of  the  second  or  permanent  set,  which  being  very  large 
and  conspicuous  amidst  the  six  remaining  milk  teeth  (originally 
much  smaller,  and  now  greatly  diminished  by  use  and  absorp- 
tion), the  animal  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  only  two  teeth 
(sheep  never  having  any  front  teeth  at  all  in  the  upper  jaw) ; 
hence  the  appellation  bidens  (and  so,  correctly,  Festus,  aware 
of  the  fact,  but  ignorant  of  the  etiology  :  "  bidentes  sunt  oves 
duos  dentes  longiores  caeteris  habentes."  Also  Hyginus  Julius 
.  et  apud  Macrob.  Sat.  6.  9,  et  apud  Aul.  Grell.  (quoted  below). 
Popma,  de  Insti:  Fund.  5,  BioSorra  irpojiaTa.  Scaliger  in  Ooniect., 
and  La  Cerda).  This  condition  of  the  teeth  continues  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  i.e.,  when  the 
sheep  is  two  years  old  complete,  two  more  of  the  milk  teeth 
drop,  and  are  replaced  by  two  large  permanent  teeth  exactly 
similar  to,  and  one  on  each  side  of,  the  two  first ;  so  that  from 
the  completion  of  the  second  year  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  the  sheep  appears  to  have  a  set  of  four  large  teeth,  and 
is  no  longer  bidens.  Bidens  therefore  is  not  biennis,  but 
simply  hi- dens;  i.e.,  a  sheep  with  two  teeth,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  sheep  in  the  second  year  of  its  age;  a  sheep  which 
having  completed  its  first  year  and  having  got  its  two  first  long 
teeth  is  bidens,  but  not  having  completed  its  second  year  is 
not  yet  biennis. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Virgil's  bidens 
and  Homer's  apvtwg,  also  distinguished  by  its  yvw/novtg  oSovrsi, 
(Damm,  in  voce  apvuo^),  and  which,  when  it  was  no  longer  so 
distinguishable,  and  therefore  for  want  of  the  distinguishing 
mark  had  become  Xinroyvtd/iwv,  was  no  longer  fit  for  sacrifice. 
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The  explanation  which  Hyginus  Julius,  "  qui  ius  pontificum 
non  videtur  ignorasse"  (Aul.  Grell.)  has  given  of  the  term  hidens: 
"  quae  hidens  est  hostia"  (says  Aulus  Gellius,  quoting  his  words), 
"  oportet  haheat  dentes  octo,  sed  ex  his  duos  caeteris  altiores,  per 
quos  appareat  ex  minore  aetate  in  maiorem  transcendisse,"  is, 
therefore,  though  in  the  main  correct,  yet  not  perfectly  so,  inas- 
much as  the  possession  of  two  teeth  larger  or  more  prominent 
than  all  the  others  proved  not  merely  that  the  sheep  had  reached 
the  age  required  by  the  pontifical  law,  but  also  that  it  had  not 
passed  the  age.  Singular  and  almost  incredible  that  no  philo- 
logist should  before  now  have  taken  the  trouble  to  test  the 
opinion  of  Hyginus  Julius  by  actual  examination  of  the  sheep's 
mouth,  notwithstanding  the  express  suggestion  of  Aulus  Gellius 
himself  to  that  effect  (16.  6)  :  "  haec  Hygini  opinio  an  vera 
sit,  non  argumentis,  sed  oculis  iudicari  potest." 

The  substance  of  the  above  comment,  published  in  1853  in 
my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  has  been  honoured  by  Wagner, 
of  course  without  any  mention  of  the  source  from  whence  de- 
rived, with  a  place  in  his  truly  praestabilior  edition  of  1861. 

LeGIFBRAE   CERERl  PHOEBOQUE   PATRIQUE  LYAEO  (vS.  58). — 

Not  only  Juno,  Yenus,  and  Hymen  (see  Rem.  on  verse  125) 
were  concerned  in  matrimonial  alliances,  but  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
("  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus  "),  and  even  Apollo.  Com- 
pare Pervigil.  Veneris,  1^3 : 

' '  nee  Ceres  nee  Bacchus  absunt,  nee  poetarum  deus." 
Stat.  Bih:  1.2.219: 

' '  at  procnl  ut  Stellae  ttalamos  sensere  parari 
Latoua  vatum  pater,  et  Semelems  Evan, 
I  hie  movet  Ortygia,  movet  hie  rapida  agmina  Nysa ;  .    ._ 

hide  Lycu  monies,  gelidaeque  umbracula  Thymbrae, 
et,  Pamasse,  sonas  ;  iUi  Pangaea  resultant, 
Ismaraque,  et  quondam  genialis  littora  Nasi." 

Himer.  Oraf.  1.  3 :  AizoWwva  faai  fura  rae  fnyaXag  vikcq,  aC; 
vXriTTwv   Tr)v   Xvpav    riparo,    kui    koto    naaTadwv    rj^riaaL    jueAoc 
yojufl.Xiov. 
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61-64. 

CANDENTIS  VACCAK  MEDIA  INTEU  COENUA  FUNDIT 
AUT  ANTE  ORA  DEUM  PINGUES  SPATIATUK  AD  AKAS 
TNSTAURATQUE  DIEM  DONIS  PECUDUMQUE  RECLUSIS 
PECTORIBUS  INHIANS  SPIRANTIA  C'ONSULIT  EXTA 


Candentis  vaccae. — It  became  a  queen  to  sacrifice  a  white  cow 
to  Juno,  as  it  became  a  king  to  sacrifice  a  wbite  bull  to  Jupiter. 
See  Eiem.  on  3.  21. 

AuT  (vs.  62)  has  here  the  connecting,  not  the  disjoining 
force.     Dido  performs  both  acts,  both  fundit  and  spatiatur — 

INSTATTRAT  and  CONSUriT. 

Spatiatur  ad  aras. — This  spatiari  ante  ora  ueum  ad 
ARAS  is,  no  doubt,  substituted  by  our  author,  as  by  Propertius, 
2.  2: 

.     .     .     "  incedit  vel  love  digna  soror, 
aut  cum  DuHcliias  Pallas  spatiatur  ad  aras^ 

Gorgonis  anguif erae  pectus  operta  comis  ; ' ' 

and  Ovid,  Met.  7.  257  : 

.     .    .     "  sparsis  Medea  capillis 
Bacchantum  ritu  flagrantes  cireuit  aras,' ' 

for  the  veritable  barbaric  dancing,  little  befitting,  according  to 
the  refined  notions  of  western  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Eomans,  the  dignity  of  exalted  personages.  See  £ibL  Sacr., 
Reg.  2.  6.  12 :  "  et  erant  cum  David  septem  chori,  et  victima 
vituli[62C.]  Cumque  transeendissent  qui  portabant  arcam  Domini 
sex  passus,  immolabat  bovem  et  arietem.  Et  David  saltahat 
totis  viribus  ante  dominum :  porro  David  erat  accinctus  ephod 
lineo.  .  .  .  Cumque  intrasset  area  Domini  in  civitatem  David, 
Michol  filia  Saul  prospiciens  per  fenestram  vidit  regem  David 
subsilientem  atque  saltantem  coram  Domino ;  et  despexit  eum  in 
corde  suo."  Philostratus,  vita  Apollonii  Tyanei,  3.  k-  ^urmyfto- 
TTopovvTac   Si   iSeiv    [roue   Bpax/xavaij  ottq  Trje  7»)C   £C  TJixti? 
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Svii),  nv  davfiaTOTTotiag  eviKBv  .  .  ■  aXX  oirorra  roi  t)\ito  avvairo- 
BatvovTtQ  r»)e  JVQ  Spuxriv,  ioq  wpoatpopa  toj  Beu)  Trparrov- 
Tic.  Ammian.  28.  1  (of  Maximinus)  :  "pedes  hue  et  illuo 
exultando  contorquens,  saltare  non  ineedere  videbatur,  dum 
studebat  inter  altaria  celsius  gradientes,  ut  quidam  memorant, 
imitari  Brachmanas."     Eurip.  Troad.  IhS  (Hecuba  speaking) : 

jttoXTTOc,  ov  Tav  avrav^  oiav 
trKTjTTTpui  Tlpiafiov  StepeiSofieua 
ToSot  apx^X"?""  T^W'*  *P''V""^ 
fvKOfitrois  e^Tjpxov  Oeovs. 

Seneca,  Troad.  783  (Andromache,  lamenting  and  apostrophizing 
Astyanax) : 

* '  non  inter  aras  mohili  velox  pede 
revocante  flexo  concitos  comu  modos, 
iarbarica  prisco  templa  saltatu  coles." 

Instal'Rat  (vs.  63). — Dido  is  doubtful  about  the  signs 
shown  by  the  first  "  candens  vacea,"  and  offers  another. 

Peotjdum  .  .  .  PECTORiBus,  uot  pecudis  .  .  .  pectore, 
because  Dido  has  killed  not  merely  the  one  "candens  vacca" 
spoken  of  in  verse  61,  but  a  second  (instaurat). 

Spirantia  (vs.  64l). ^Breathing,  of  course,  but  in  what  sense 
breathing  ?  Not  in  the  literal  sense,  the  act  of  respiration  having 
necessarily  ceased  before  it  was  possible  pectoribus  rbcltjsis 
(jonsulere  exta  :  seeming  to  hreathe,  then,  from  their  palpitat- 
ing, quivering  motion  ?  and  so  Servius  :  "  palpitantia,  quasi  ad- 
Iiuc  viva,"  an  interpretation  in  which  Servius  is  followed  by  tile 
commentators  generally,  viz.,  by  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner, 
Gresner,  in  TAemur.,  Forcellini,  in  Thesawr.,  Grossrau,  Oonington 
— all,  as  I  think,  erroneously,  if  it  were  only  because  it  is  not 
likely  a  priori  that  our  author  would  use  a  word  literally  expres- 
sive of  one  sort  of  motion  performed  by  an  animal  figuratively 
for  a  motion  of  a  different  kind  performed  by  the  same  animal. 
To  have  denominated  the  involuntary,  spasmodic  action  of  the 
heart  or  arteries  or  intestines,  or  the  quivering  of  the  cut  flesh, 
respiration  (spirare),  had  not  been  a  figurative  expression,  it 
had  been  a  false  expression,  a  confusion  of  terms.     There  is 
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no  resemblance  whatever,  not  even  the  smallest,  between  any 
motion  seen  when  an  animal  is  cut  into  immediately  after 
being  killed  (and  all  victims  were  killed  first,  and  only  after 
they  were  killed  scrutinized  for  signs  prognostic  of  the  future) 
and  the  motion  of  respiration.  The  animal  itself,  indeed,  might 
respire  for  some  short  time  after  receiving  the  fatal  blow,  but  it 
is  not  of  the  animal  the  word  is  here  used,  but  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  animal,  the  exta  ;  and  their  motion  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  be  expressed  either  literally  or  figuratively  by  spirare. 
What  then  ?  if  spirantia  exta  is  not  "  palpitantia  exta," 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  literally  spirantia 
EXTA.  It  is,  therefore,  figuratively  spirantia  ;  and  this  figura- 
tively SPIRANTIA  exta,  what  is  it  ?  "Why,  Kving  exta,  spirare 
being  used  figuratively  for  vivere,  because  breathing  is  the 
most  sure,  obvious,  and  best  known  phenomenon  or  sign  of  life, 
as  («),  Pind.  Nem.  6.  1  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

ev  avSpaVt  €V  0€(ov  yevos'  €K  fitas  Se  irveofiev 
txarpos  afitporepot'  Sieipyei  Se  Tracra  KeKpi/xfva 
SuyafiiSj  us  ro  /j.€v  ovSev,  o  Se  x^^^^^^  acr^oAef  ai^v  eSo; 
fievit  ovpavos 

[we  all  have  our  life  from  one  mother  (where  for  ^oXkioq 
ovpavoQ  Dissen  refers  to  Hom.  Od.  6.  U^,  Hesiod.  Theog.  126, 
and  adds  "  dietio  suavis  et  poetica,"  and  understands  warra 
KSKptfisva  SwafMig  to  be  equivalent  to  "vis  tota  diversa;"  also 
remarks  on  nveofitv,  that  it  is  "  spiritum  duoimus  "  and  equiva- 
lent to  "  vitam  habemus  "J],     {b),  Anthol.  Pal.  9.  798  : 

T\Tj6i,  yivpuw  rex^Tj  tre  ^la^cTat'  atrvooy  epyoy 

[have  patience,  Myron ;  thy  work  is  not  alive.  Art,  however 
excellent,  comes  not  up  to  nature],     (c),  Aen.  6.  8^7 : 

"  excudent  alii  spirantia  moUius  aera  " 

[breathing  statues,  i.e.,  living  statues;  statues  which  seem  to 
have  the  principle  of  life],     (d),  Ovid,  Eeroid.  5.  29 : 

"  cum  Paris  Oenone  potent  spirare  relicta, 

ad  fontem  Xanthi  versa  recurret  aqua ' ' 

[will  be  able  to  live],     (c),  Cic.  pro  Milone,  91  :  "  et  sunt  qui 
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de  via  Appia  querantur,  taoeant  de  curia  ?  et  qui  ab  eo  «pimnte- 
forum  putent  potuisse  defendi,  cuius  non  restiterit  cadaveri 
curia?"     (jT),  Claud.  U  Cons.  Honor.  : 

' '  auget  acus  meritum,  picturatumque  raetallis 
vivit  opus,  multaque  omautur  iaspide  cultus, 
et  variis  apirat  Nere'ia  bacoa  figuris. 
quae  tantum  potuit  digitis  mollire  rigorem 
ambitioBa  colus  ?  vel  cuius  pectinis  arte 
traxerunt  solidae  gemmarum  stamina  telae  ' ' 

[pearls  live  in  various  figures,  i.  e.,  figures  formed  so  artificially 
of  pearls  as  to  seem  to  live],    (ff),  Prudent.  Contr.  8ymm.  2. 18^: 

.     .     .     " 'non  occidet,' iaquit, 
'  interior  qui  spiraP  homo  ;  luet  ille  perenne 
supplicium,  quod  subiectos  male  rexerit  artus'  " 

[the  man  who  lives  within,  i.  e.,  within  the  body ;  viz.,  the- spirit].  • 
(ft.),  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  h.10  : 

"  hi  Tultus  avidoa,  et  adhuc  spirantia  vellunt 
lumina  ;  truncates  alii  rapuere  lacertos ' ' 

[yet  living  eyes].     («),  Milt.,  Far.  Lost,  9.  19^  : 

.     .     .     "  when  all  things  that  breathe 
from  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
to  the  Creator  " 

[t.  e.,  all  things  that  live]. 

And,  one  question  more,  why  living  exta  ?  Plainly  because 
it  was  only  the  stiU  living,  not  yet  quite  dead,  body  that  afforded 
any  prognostic  at  all.  Compare  Sil.  1.  119  (of  the  consultation 
of  the  exta  by  Hamilcar) : 

.  .  .  ' '  turn  nigra  triformi 
hostia  mactatur  divae,  rapHmque  recludit 
spirantes  artus  poscens  responsa  sacerdoa^ 
aa  fugientem  a.mmd.Ta  properatis  consulit  extis," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  very  expression  of  Our  text,  but  the 
explanation  of  the  expression ;  viz.,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hasten  the  autopsy  in  order  that  the  "  artus  "  might  be  still 
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"  spirantes,"  the  "  anima "  only  flying,   not  yet  fled.      Also 
Ovid,  Met.  15.  136  : 

"  protinus  ereptas  vwenti  peotore  fibras 
inspiciunt,  mentesque  deum  scrutantur  in  illis." 

And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  12.  213  : 

"  turn  rite  sacrataa 
in  flammam  iugulant  pecudes,  et  viscera  vivis 
eripiunt,  cumulantque  oneratis  lancibus  aras." 


65-67. 


HEU  VATUM  IGNAKAE  MENTES  QUID  VOTA  FUKENTEM 
QUID  DELUBRA  lUVANT  EST  MOLLES  FLAMMA  MEDULLAS 
INTEREA  ET  TACITUM  VIVIT  SUB  PECTORE  VULNUS 


rjS.  LECT. 


VATTm  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  HI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  M".  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Heyne  ;  Brunek ;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;, 
Eibbeck. 


VAM.  LEGT. 

FEBEKTEM    1   Rom. 


EURENTEM  I  Vat.,  Pal.,  Med.  (FVRENTE-).  Ill  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunek;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  •  Ribbeck. 


These  words  cast  no  reproach  either  upon  soothsaying  generally 
or  upon  the  soothsayers  engaged  on  this  special  occasion,  their 
simple  meaning  being,  that  Dido's  soothsayers  little  knew  the 
state  of  Dido's  mind — that  she  was  beyond  all  help — that  hers 
ivas  no  ease  for  sacrifice  or  propitiation  of  the  gods — that  their 
irt  was  thrown  away  upon  her.  So  little  good  is  she  likely  to 
ierive  from  sacrificing,  that,  even  while  she  is  sacrificing,  the 
nternal  flame  is  consuming  her  (est  molles  flamma  medullas 
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iNTEREA.).  And  so  Setvlus :  "non  sacerdotes  vituperat,  quasi 
nescios  futurorum ;  sed  vim  amantis  exprimit,  et  inde  vituperat 
sacerdotes.  Ignakae  igitur  amoris  reginae."  And  so  also  Apu- 
leius,  in  his  manifest  imitation  [Metam.  10.  3,  ed.  Hildebr.j : 
"  heu  medicorum  ignarae  nientes !  Quid  venae  pulsus,  quid 
caloris  intemperantia,  quid  fatigatus  anhelitus,  et  utrimquesecus 
iaotatae  crebriter  latemm  mutuao  vicissitudines  ?  Dii  boni ! 
Quam  faoilis,  licet  non  artifici  medico,  cuivis  tamen  docto, 
venerea©  cupidinis  comprehensio,  cum  videas,"  &c.,  as  if  lie  had 
said :  "  ye  may  be  good  enough  physicians,  but  this  is  not  a 
case  for  you.  What  use  to  examine  the  state  of  her  pulse,  her 
hurried  breathing,  her  tossing  from  side  to  side  ?  It  is  not  ill- 
ness that  is  the  matter  with  her ;  it  is  not  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian, that  she  requires  ;  she  is  not  sick,  but  over  head  and  ears 
in  love."  Compare  also  the  probable  original  of  our  text,  Apoll. 
Ehod.  3.  932  : 

aKA6i77S  o^c  fiafTLS,  OS  ovS*  oaa  iraiSes  iffaffiv 
oiSe  vou  tppatftraffdat^  o5'  ovyeKey  ovre  rt  \apoy 
out'  eparov  Kovpt}  Key  tiros  irpoTi/ivBriiTaiTO 
rj'iBsa,  EUT'  av  ff<piy  eirijAuSes  aAAoi  etiayrat. 

The  doctrine  contained  in  this  passage,  in  that  just  cited  from 
Apuleius,  and  in  our  text,  amounts  to  this :  your  soothsayers 
and  physicians  may  be,  and  I  doubt  not  are,  very  -wise  in  their 
respective  professions  or  callings,  but  heyond  those  limits  they 
are  (like  the  best  of  the  present  day)  no  wiser  than  their 
neighbours.  Dido's  soothsayers,  although  they  could  prophesy 
the  future,  were  blind  to  the  fact  which  was  present  and  staring 
them  in  the  face,  viz.,  that  Dido  was  in  love  ;  Apuleius's  physi- 
cians could  cure  a  fever,  but  could  not  see  that  their  patient  was 
not  sick,  but  only  in  love  ;  and  ApoUonius's  Mopsus  could  vati- 
cinate with  unerring  skill  for  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  but  had 
not  sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  it  was  his  place  to 
retire  when  Jason  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  sweetheart.  The 
structure,  therefore,  is,  not  (as  at  8.  627)  ignarae  vatum,  but 
(as  8il.  8.  5  : 

*'  nec  vatum  mentes  agitare  et  prae«cia  corda 
ceBsatiini  super  imperio  ;  " 
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and  Yal.  Flacc.  3.  301  (Jason  lamenting  his  killing  of  Oyzicus) : 

.     .     .     ' '  tantumne  nef as  mens  consoia  vatum 
contiouit,  patriae  exitium  crudele  senectae 
et  tot  acerta  caneus  ?  heu  divis  visa  sinistris 
regna  mihi  f  quinam  reditus  ?  quae  me  hospita  tellus 
accipiet  ?  quae  non  primis  prohibebit  arenis  ?") 

MENTES  VATUM  ;  and  VATUM  is  not  (witk  Gossrau)  Dido  and  her 
sister,  but  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

(fc^ltfer). — "Vatum  ad  extispicium  v.  sup.  refer;  .suntque 
adeo  extispices,  sacrifici,  qui  h.  1.  fausta  omina  renunciant. 
Ignarae  mentes  !  cuiusnam  rei  ?  infeUois  puta  exitus  et  even- 
tus  consiliorum  et  amoris  Didonis,"  Heyne,  Voss,  Caro.  But 
first,  such  interpretation  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  words  quid  vota  furentem,  quid  delu- 
BRA  luvANT  ?  which  SO  plainly  cast  the  blame  not  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  soothsayers,  but  on  the  strength  of  Dido's  own 
passion.  Secondly,  such  interpretation  throws  a  gratuitous 
affront  on  Dido's  soothsayers,  and  through  them  on  religion 
itself.      And  thirdly,   "  vatum  "   is  joined  with   "  ignarus," 

8.  627: 

"  baud  vatum  ignaras  venturique  inscius  aeTi." 

Another  interpretation  is  that  of  Wagner  (1861)  :  "  Ignarae 
vatum,  quippe  non  videntes,  quae  tali  cupiditate  obstricta 
sit,  ei  non  esse  opus  vatibus  atque  extispicio,  nihil  igitur  pro- 
desse  suscepta  vota,  nihil  adita  delubra  .  . .  '  vatum  ignarus,' 
8.  627,  Bed  non  eodem  sensu" — the  latter  words  suggesting 
no  less  grave  objection  to  the  very  interpretation  in  support  of 
which  they  are  cited  than  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  precedent 
afforded  by  Yirgil  himself,  that  that  author  connected  vatum 
with  mentes,  as  it  has  been  connected  by  Heyne,  and  indeed 
most  commentators,  and  read  down  to  the  present  day.  To 
which  objection  may  be  added  this  still  graver,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  persons  who  are  "tali  cupiditate  obstricti"  who  do 
usually  apply  to  soothsayers,  viz.,  in  order  to  be  informed  by 
them  whether  their  "cupiditas"  is  acceptable  to  and  likely  to 
be  favoured  by  heaven  or  not,  and  that  it  was  precisely  because 
she  was  "  tali  cupiditate  obstricta  "  that  Dido  had  recourse  to 
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the  divining  art  on  this  very  occasion.  Both  interpretations  are, 
as  I  think,  incorrect,  and  each  assigns  to  Virgil  a  thought  very 
different  from  that  which  he  intended  to  express,  and,  sufficient 
attention  being  paid  to  the  context,  has  clearly  expressed.  First, 
then.  Dido  is  in  love  with  Aeneas,  and  unhappy,  because  she 
considers  her  love  for  Aeneas  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  Sichaeus. 
Following  her  sister's  advice  she  goes  to  the  temple  and  inquires 
the  will  of  heaven,  applies  to  the  divining  art  to  learn  whether 
heaven  'wiU  approve  of  her  marriage  :  posce  deos  veniam, 
SACRisQUE  LiTATis  (vs.  50) — obsorve  these  last  words,  sacris 
LiTATis — -as  soon  as  you  have  obtained  the  approbation  ofhecmn, 
an  approbation  which  her  sister  did  not  at  all  doubt  would  be 
granted  as  soon  as  asked — -then  pfoeeed  leith  your  amour  (in- 
dulge HospiTio,  CATJSASQDE  iNNECTE  MORANDi).  Dido  Sacri- 
fices, libates,  pores  over  the  warm  flesh  in  search  of  a  sign 
(iNHiANS  spiRANTiA  coNSULiT  exta),  but  shc  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home  and  saved  herself  the  trouble  (quid  vota 
PuRENTEM,  QUID  DELUBRA  luvANT  ?)  She  is  furcus  amore; 
what  use  to  her  are  temples,  or  signs^  or  offered  vows  ?  Even 
at  the  very  moment  she  is  sacrificing,  offering  up  her  vows, 
poring  over  the  bleeding  flesh,  all  this  time  (intekea),  while  she 
is  doing  all  this,'  she  is  the  victim  of  her  passion  (est  moixes 

FLAMMA    MEDULLAS,    ET   TACITUM    VIVIT   SUB    PECTORE   VULNUS). 

In  the  midst  of  this  account— at  the  angle,  if  I  may  so  say, 
between  the  description  of  Dido's  sacrificing  and  the  observa- 
tion how  useless  sacrifice  is  to  a  person  in  her  frame  of  mind 
— i.  e.,  in  the  interval  between  consulit  exta  and  quid  vota 
FURENTEM,  QUID  DELUBRA  luvANT  is  throwu  in  the  exclamation 
of  the  poet,  heu  vatum  ignarab  mentes  !  "  Alas  !  how  Uttle 
men  know  about  divination  !  what  bad  divines  we  are !  Our 
passion  blinds  us,  and,  however  plainly  indicated  the  wiU  of 
heaven,  we  interpret  it  our  own  way."  In  other  wotds :  "  How 
our  passion  warps  our  judgment !  "  No  reflection  could  be 
more  appropriately  placed,  viz.,  after  the  aceoimt  of  Dido's 
divinations,  and  before  the  account  of  the  absolute  non-effeot 
of  those  divinations  upon  her  mind  or  conduct.  Before  her 
appeals  to  heaven  she  had  lost  her  modesty  (solvit  pudorem, 
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vs.  55),  after  her  appeal  to  heaven  urituk,  totaque  vacatur 
TJEBE  FUEENs  (vepse  68).  No  reflection  could  be  less  offensive 
to  religion,  inasmucli  as  it  throws  the  hlame,  neither  on  heaven 
nor  on  the  ministers  of  heaven,  but  solely  on  human  passion, 
human  weakness,  and  human  blindness.  No  reflection  could  be 
more  fit  and  proper  on  the  occasion  of  Dido's  non-acceptance  of 
the  warning  from  heaven,  whether  that  warning  was  given  by 
means  of  unpropitious  signs,  as  might  perhaps  be  argued  from 
the  mention  at  verse  464,  below,  of  former  warnings,  or  whether 
it  consisted  in  the  mere  withholding  of  all  indications  of  appro- 
bation. In  either  case,  no  reflection  could  be  more  a  propos 
than  "  Alas  !  how  bad  interpreters  are  men  of  the  will  of 
heaven ! " 

Ignarae  vatum,  therefore,  and  not  mentes  vatum,  not  only 
because,  as  already  shown,  affording  a  better  sense,  but  because 
in  every  one  of  the  fifteen  other  cases  in  which  both  a  genitive 
and  the  word  ignarus  occur  in  a  Yirgilian  sentence  the  geni- 
tive depends  upon  ignarus.  The  erroneous  conjunction  of 
VATUM  with  MENTES,  and  consequent  erroneous  imputation  on 
divines  and  religion  itself,  is  as  old  as  Apuleius,  as  appears 
from  that  author's  manifest  imitation,  Met.  10.  3  (ed.  Hilde- 
brand),  quoted  above,  p.  602. 

Vatum,  not  =  vaticiniorum,  but  =  vaticinationis,  h.  e., 
artis  vaticinandi,^Ae  divining  or  soothsaying  art  [fiavTiKr)Q 

TEXVJJC)- 

Medullas. — Not  to  be  taken  literally,  or  of  the  actual 
marrow,  but  metaphorically,  and  of  the  mental  medulla,  as 
Eurip.  Hipp.  257  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

KOI  /itT)  irpos  aKpov  fiveKov  ^fiuxv^- 

Ammian.  25.  9  :  "  Illud  tamen  ad  medullas  usque  bonorum  per- 
venit,  quod,"  &c. 

YuLNUs,  not  a  sore,  sorrow,  or  hurt,  but  the  sore,  sorrow,  or 
hurt  so  often  already  spoken  of.  See  "  vulnus,"  verse  2,  and 
Eem. 

Interea. — Even  while  the  "vates"  are  busy  exercising  their 
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art  on  Dido's  behalf,  the  secret  fire  (a  fire  of  which  they  had  not 
the  smallest  suspicion)  is  consuming  her.  In  order  the  more 
fully  to  express  which  meaning,  interea  is  placed  in  the  em- 
phatic position.     See  Rem.  on  2.  247. 


69-76. 

QUALIS  CONIECTA  CEKVA  SAGITTA 
QUAM  PROCUL  INCAUTAM  NEMORA  INTER  CRESIA  TIXIT 
PASTOR  AGENS  TELIS  LIQUITQUE  VOLATILE  FERRUM 
NESCIUS  ILLA  FUGA  SILVAS  SALTUSQUE  PERAGRAT 
DICTAEOS  HAERET  LATERI  LETALIS  ARUNDO 
NUNC  MEDIA  AENEAN  SECUM  PER  MOENIA  DUCIT 
SIDONIASQUE  OSTENTAT  OPES  URBEMQUE  PARATAM 
INCIPIT  EFFARI  MEDIAQUE  IN  VOCE  RESISTIT 


LiQuiT  VOLATILE  FERRUM. — The  Complement  of  fixit.  The 
arrow  has  not  only  pierced,  but  remains  infixed  [compare 
11.637: 

' '  hastam  intorsit  equo  ferrumt^e  sub  axire  reliquit ' ' 

(where  there  is  neither  ignorance  of  having  struck,  nor  impossi- 
bility of  finding  the  wounded  object,  and  where  "  ferrum  suh 
aure  reliquit "  is  the  mere  complement  of  "  hastam  intorsit 
equo,"  the  mere  precising,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  that  too  indefinite 
expression).     Ovid,  Met.  11.  775  : 

' '  ecce  latens  herba  coluber  f  ugientia  adunoo 
dente  pedem  strinxit,  virusqae  in  corpore  liquit " 

(where  "  coluber  "  is  the  pastor  of  our  text,  "  strinxit "  the 
fixit,  "virusque"  the  ferrumque  volatile,  and  "liquit' 
the  LIQUIT  ;  and  where  "virusque  in  corpore  liquit"  is  the 
complement  of  "strinxit,"  as  in  our  text  ferrumque  volatii.k 
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LiQUiT  is  the  complement  of  fixit).     Stat.  Theb.  11.  562  : 

.     .     .     ' '  nondura  illc  [Eteocles]  ijcvactis 
manibiis  ultrices  animam  seiTatat  in  iras  ; 
iitque  supcrstantem,  prouiuuque  in  peotore  sonsit, 
erigit  oocnlte  ferrum,  vitaequo  latantis 
rcliquias  temies  odio  supplevit,  ct  eiisem 
iam  laetus  fratris  non  frater  cordc  reUqiiit  " 

(where  "ensem  corde  reliquit"  is  the  similar  complement  of  the 
too  indistinct  and  indefinite  "erigit  occulte  ferrum")],  and 
this  complement,  this  remaining  infixed,  constitutes  no  small 
or  insignificant  part  of  the  picture  before  us.  On  the  contrary, 
whithersoever  the  deer  goes,  the  deadly  arrow  goes  with  her : 
HAEKET  LATERi  LETiiALis  ARUNDO.  Let  commentators  vex 
themselves  as  they  please  about  the  lost  arrow,  all  Virgil's  care, 
all  the  reader's  sympathy,  is  for  the  poor  animal  which  strives 
in  vain  to  fly  from  the  deadly  shaft  which  is  sticking  in  her  side 
and  goes  with  her  whithersoever  she  goes. 

Nescius,  "sc.  non  "\iderat  telum  vere  in  cervam  descendisse; 
sed,  fmstra  emissum  credens,  reliquerat,"  Heyne.  "  Er  lasst 
den  pfeil,  indem  er  nicht  weiss  dass  er  getroffen,"  Thiel.  "  The 
epithet  [viz.,  volatile]  is  not  without  force  here.  It  is  because 
the  steel  is  volatile  that  the  archer  cannot  ascertain  its  for- 
tunes and  does  not  recover  it,"  Conington.  Not  only  not  the 
meaning,  but  almost  the  point-blank  opposite  of  the  meaning. 
The  hunter  does  not  leave  his  arrow  in  the  wound,  and  so  lose 
it,  because  he  is  ignorant  that  his  arrow  has  taken  effect,  but  the 
hunter  is  ignorant  that  his  arrow  has  taken  effect,  and  is  sticking 
in  the  wound.  Servius  (ed.Lion)  has:  "Ant  nescius  quo  fugerit, 
aut  ignoratiis  et  latens,  non  qui  cervam  nesciret.  Et  rara  sunt 
verba  quae  per  contrarium  significant." 

How  far  soever  Hesiod's  x'^pov  a'icpig  £<dv,  Scut.  Merc,  k.05: 

01  S',  MITT  aiyujrioi  7a/i4i/'aiyu%es  a7Ku\oXEi^ai, 

atyos  op^ffffivo^oio  ij  ayporep-rjs  eKatpoto 
TTiovoSj  7]yT   €dafJ.atT(r^  fia\o:tf  at^Tjios  av-qp 
ito  airo  v^vprfs,  avros  5*  aTraXriffsrai  aA\77 
Xtupov  atSpis  eoij/,  ol  5'  orpaKews  eyorjffatf, 
eaffvjj.fvais  Se  oi  aiJ,<j>i  fiaxV"  Spifjinav  iBevTO, 

HENUV,  AliNEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  ii 
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may  at  first  sight  appear  to  go  towards  establishing  the  former 
of  these  interpretations,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  me, 
or  prevent  me  from  thinking  that  Servius's  "  xescius  quo  fuge- 
rit"  was  much  more  prohably  suggested  to  him  by  the  neces- 
sity which  he,  in  common  with  so  many  other  commentators, 
imagined  there  was  of  explaining  why  the  hunter  made  no 
attempt  to  recover  his  arrow,  than  by  the  x^^P""  a'iSpig  twv  of 
the  Grreek  poet.  Against  the  latter  of  the  Servian  interpreta- 
tions, viz.,  "ignoratus  et  latens,"  Servius's  own  objection,  "et 
rara  sunt  verba  quae  per  contrarium  significant,"  may  perhaps 
sufiice  until  some  argument  less  equivocal  than  Oonington's  "  it 
would  be  a  virtual  repetition  of  incautam  "  be  advanced  in  its 
favour.  And  so  we  come  at  last  to  the  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation, viz.,  imprudens,  unaware,  not  Jaiowing  uhathehad 
done,  a  meaning  not  only  most  usual  and  familiar  to  the  term 
nescius  itself,  and  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  narrative  (viz.,  that  Aeneas  had  excited  Dido's 
passion  without  intending  to  do  so,  and  that  Dido  was  in  love 
with  him  before  he  was  aware),  but  which  referring  back  to  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  covering  not  merely,  with  the  commentators, 
LiQuiT  VOLATILE  FERRUM,  but  the  entire  of  the  two  lines  : 

QUAM  PEOOUL  INCAUTAM  NEMOKA  IXTEK  OEESIA  riXIT 
PASTOK  AGENS  TELIS,  LIQtllTQUE  VOLATILE  FEKKUM, 

satisfactorily  accounts  for  that  most  emphatic  position— the  most 
emj)hatic  possible — of  nescius,  viz.,  last  word  of  a  long  sentence, 
and  at  the  same  time  first  word  of  a  new  verse,  and  cut  off  from 
all  connexion  with  what  follows  by  a  full  pause.  See  Eem.  on 
"  ora,"  2.  247,  and  compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  6^  (Seylla  apostro- 
phizing Minos) : 

"  quam  metuo  oerte  ne  quis  tiia  pectora,  Minos, 
riihwyet  imprudens  :  quis  enini  tarn  dii-us,  ut  in  te 
dirigere  immitem,  nisi  nescius,  andeat  hastam  V 

where  "  vulneret  tua  peotora  imprudens  "  and  "  nescius  audeat 
dirigere  hastam  in  te  "  are  put  forward  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Ovid  as  equivalents. 

Saltus. — Ravines,  narrow  passes,  fauces,  generally  wooded. 
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See  Eem.  on  11.  522.  I  think  this  word  means  essentially  a 
rough,  difficult,  almost  impassable  place,  a  place  which  is  ren- 
dered difficult  or  impracticable  by  wood,  rock,  or  water,  or  both 
by  wood  and  water,  or  by  wood  and  rocks,  or  by  all  three 
together ;  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  which  is  in  the  state 
of  natiire.  Therefore,  both  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
Oaudine  Forks  are  saltuses  (Liv.  28.  7  ;  9.  2) ;  therefore  the 
Ardennes  are  a  saltus  (Tacit.  Aniial.  3.  Ij.2)  ;  therefore  flocks 
and  herds'  graze  the  saltuses  of  Tarentum  {Georg.  2.  197)  ; 
therefore  the  ford  of  a  river  is  a  saltus  (Stat.  Theb.  7.  UUO)  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  our  text,  the  deer  saltus  dictaeos  pekagrat. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  a  saltus  is  neither  necessarily  woody, 
as  indeed  sufficiently  appears  from  the  frequent  junction  of 
the  term  woody  to  saltus  (as  "  nemorum  iam  claudite  saltus," 
Yirg.  Ucl.  6.  57 ;  "  saltus  duo  alti  angusti  sikosiqn.&  sunt,"  Liv. 
11.  2)  and  from  the  very  silvas  saltusqub  of  our  text,  nor 
necessarily  fit  for  pasturage,  and  Gesner's  definition  is  erro- 
neous :  "  silva  in  qua  pasci  et  aestivare  pecudes  solent,  ut  ait 
Valla." 

Haeret  LATERi  LETHALis  ARUNDo. — Imitated  by  many ; 
especially,  and  with  much  elegance,  by  Eacine,  Phedre,  2.  2 
(Hippolyte  speaking)  : 

"  portant  partoiit  le  trait  dont  je  siiis  dechire." 

Incipit  effari,  mediaqtje  in  voce  resistit. — So  Thomson, 

Spring  : 

.     .     ' '  from  the  tongue 
th'  unfinished  period  falls." 

Nature  is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  of  Thomson's  masterly 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  love  may  serve  as  a  commentary 
on  Yirgil's  admirable  picture  of  the  manifestation  of  the  passion 
in  Dido. 


41 
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80-89. 

I'OST  UBI  DIGRESSI  LUMENQTJE  OBSCL'RA  VKTSSIM 

LUNA  PREMIT  SUADENTQTJB  CADE>^TIA  SIDERA  SOMXOS 

SOLA  DOMO  MAERET  VACUA  STRATISQUE  RELICTIS 

INCUBAT  ILLUM  ABSENS  ABSENTEM  AUDITQUE  VIDETQUE 

AUT  GKEMIO  ASCANIDM  GENITORIS  IMAGIXE  CAPTA 

DETINET  INFANDUM  SI  FALLERE  POSSIT  AMOREM 

KOX  COEPTAE  ASSURGUXT  TURRES  XOX  ARM  A  lUVEXTVS 

EXERCET  PORTUSVE  AUT  PROPUGXACULA  BELLO 

TUTA  PARANT  PENDENT  OPERA  IXTERRUPTA  JIINAEQUE 

MURDRUM  INGENTES.AEQUATAQUE  MAtHIXA  CAELO 


VicissiM  (vs.  80). — Burmann  (quoting  Hor.  Od.  1.  12.  ^6) 
understands  vicissim  of  the  moon  (whose  light  had  been  ob- 
scured by  the  sun  during  the  day),  obscuring  in  her  turn  the 
light  of  the  stars ;  an  interpretation  sufficiently  disproved  by 
the  words  suadextque  cadentia  sidera  sojexos,  which  indi- 
cate, not  that  time  of  night  when  the  moon  shines  bright  among 
the  stars,  but  that  time  (towards  morning)  when  both  moon  and 
stars  become  dim.  Noehden  ("  Erklarende  Anmerkungen  zu 
Yirgil's  Aeneis ")  renders  vicissim  by  "  weehselweise,"  and 
adds  the  following  gloss :  "  erst  war  der  mond  hell,  lumen  ; 
dann  dimkel,  lux  a  obscura,  i.e.,  lumex  lunae  obscuxitas  vicis- 
sim sequitm- ;  "  a  fade,  unmeaning  truism,  which  few  readers 
will  permit  to  be  palmed  upon  Yirgil.  The  interpretation  of 
"Wunderlioh,  "  Vicissim  ponitur  etiam  ubi  altera  res,  quo  vicissim 
refertur,  non  est  nominata ;  tum  notat  secundum  cicissitudinem 
naturae,^'  although  elegant  and  poetical  (as  Wunderlich's  inter- 
pretations almost  always  are),  is  yet  considerably  remote  from 
the  truth,  for  the  "  altera  res,  quo  vicissim  refertur  "  is  actually 
named  in  the  preceding  labente  die  ;  the  obvious  meaning  and 
connexion  of  the  whole  passage  being :  now,  labente  die,  at  the 
close  of  day,  she  seeks  tJie  same  banquets,  Sfc.,  and  afterwards,  ubi 
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niGRESSI,  LUMEXQUE    OBSCUEA    VIC'ISSIM  hVSX  PREl^tlT,  SUADENT- 

QUE  CAUEXTIA  SIDERA  soMNos,  ic/ii'i^  the  hdnquct  ix  orri;  aiid  nigjit 
too  in  her  turit  is  near  a  close,  sola  domo  maeret  vacua,  &o.  ; 
the  words  lumex  ohscura  luxa  PREJirr  suadextque  cadentia 
SIDERA  soMxos,  ill  the  second  clause  of  the  passage,  exactly- 
corresponding  to  the  words  labexte  jjie  in  the  first,  and  ex- 
pressing, only  with  an  elegant  variety  of  imager}-,  the  exactly 
similar  idea  of  the  night  closing,  vicissui,  in  her  turn.  Com- 
pare 5.  827  : 

"  hio  patris  Aeneae  suspensam  blanda  rit^isxim 
gaudia  pertentant  mentem" 

[_hland  joys  in  their  turn,  viz.  (see  vv.  700  and  720),  after  his 
previous  anxieties.]  Cic.  de  8enect. ;  "  ubi  enim  potest  ilia  aetas 
[viz.,  seneottis]  aiit  calescere  vel  apricatione  melius,  vel  igni ; 
aut  vicissim  umbris  aquisve  refrigerari  salubrius  ?"  And  again, 
ibid. :  "  et  refrigeratio  aestate,  et  ricissini  hieme'',  aut  sol  aut  ignis 
hibernus."  In  like  manner  Claudian,  Seneca,  Ovid,  and  the 
author  of  the  Dirae,  of  the  alternate  succession  of  night  to  day : 
liapt.  Proserp.  3.  UOU  : 

"  iamque  soporiferas  noetiu'na  silentia  ton-is 
explicxiere  rices.'' 

Troad.  11//.1 :  "  astra  cum  repetunt  vires."     Met.  U.  217 : 

' '  clumque  ibi  q^iiadnipedos  caelestia  pabula  carpunt ; 
noxque  riff«(  pcragit" 

[whilst  the  sun's  horses  are  feeding,  and  night  is  taking  her 
turn  in  the  sky].     Birae,  l.'i-i  : 

"  sidcra  per  viiidem  redeunt  cum  pallida  mundum, 
inque  I'iceui,  Phoebe,  oxcurrunt." 

And  still  more  «  propos  to  our  text,  Lucretius,  o.  761,  where, 
having  first  ti'eated  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  intercepted  from  the  earth  by  the  moon  in  a  solar  eclipse, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the  earth  "vicissim,"  in  her  turn, 
intercepts  the  solar  rays  from  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipse  : 

"  et  cur  teiTa  qiieat  lunam  spoliare  vicissim. 
lumine." 
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As  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us  speaks  of  the  setting  of  the 
moon  saceee,ding  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  Luoan  (5.  424)  speaks 
of  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  the  shadows  cast  by  the  moon, 
succeeding  to  those  cast  by  the  sun  : 

' '  sidera  prima  poli,  Fhoeho  labente  sub  undas, 
exierant,  et  hma  snas  iam  fecerat  mnbras,'" 

where  Lucan's  "  suas  "  is  Virgil's  vicissim.  Compare  the  same 
author,  4.  282  : 

"  substituit  merso  dum  nox  sua  Ittmina  Fhoeho." 

Addison,  in  his  beautiful  and  well-known  hymn,  uses  the  cor- 
responding English  expression  in  nearly  the  same  manner  : 

"  -n-hile  all  tlie  stars  that  round  her  hum, 
and  all  the  planets  in  their  turn." 

Stratis  RELicTis  (vs.  82). — Deserted;  where,  Aeneas  and  the 
company  having  departed,  there  was  no  one  but  herself.  Com- 
pare 2.  454 :  "  postes  relicti,"  where  see  Eem. 

Infandum  si  falleke  possit  amoeem. — "  Espellere  in  prae- 
sens  euras  amoris,"  Wunderlich,  Forbiger.  "  FaUit  amorem  qui 
facit  ut  in  praesens  non  sentiatur  amor,"  Wagner.  Neither  ex- 
planation clearly  conveys  the  meaning  of  our  author,  which  is 
simply  and  according  to  the  usual  force  of  the  word  f  allere 
(compare  Horace's  "postico/a/fe  clientem  atria  servantem") 
tries  to  cheat,  beguile,  overreach,  give  the  slip  to  her  love  for  Aeneas,' 
viz.,  by  fixing  all  her  thoughts  on  another  object,  viz.,  on  Asca- 
nius.  The  identical  words  are  applied  by  Silius^-G.  191,  to  the 
endeavour  of  Avens  to  cheat,  beguile,  give  the  slip  to  {do,  as  we 
say  vulgarly  in  English)  the  serpent  at  the  river  Bagrada,  by 
climbing  up  into  a  tree  : 

.     .     .     ' '  at  suhita  f  ormidine  caeciis 
et  facti  damnandus  Avens  (sed  fata  trahebant) 
antiquae  qnercus  ingenti  robore  sese 
occidit,  infnnchim  si  possit  falUre  monstrnm.^' 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Trist.  1.  3  : 

"  saepe  eadem  mandata  dedi ;  nieque  ipse  fifil/i, 
respiciens  oculis  pignora  cara  meis, ' ' 
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and  the  examples  quoted  by  Forbiger,  of  a  similar  use  of  the 
word.     Also  Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthol.  Pal  7.  195  : 

aicpis,  e/iuv  oiroTijjua  iroBwv,  vapa/xvOiov  mvov, 

aKpis,  apoupaiTj  Mova'a,  \iyinrrepvys, 
avTotpves  /xifiTi^a  Kvpas^  KpeiCG  fiOi  ri  iroOsiifotfj 

eyicpovovffa  fptXois  iroffffi  \a\ovs  irTepuyas, 
ws  fie  1T0V03V  pvffaio  iravaypvwvoLO  fiepijxvrjs, 

anpif  fj,LTtc(rafj.sifTj  (pBoyyov  ^ptoToirKavoVy 

where  the  song  of  the  cicada  performs  towards  Meleager  the 
same  office  as  the  face  of  Ascanius  in  our  text  performs  towards 
Dido,  i.  e.,  beguiles  his  love.  But,  above  all,  compare  Metast. 
Cantat.  "  II  prime  amore  "  : 

.     .     .     ' '  le  K"inf  e  inlesse, 
elie  a  vagheggiar  per  ingannarmi  io  toruo, 
fan  ch'  io  peusi  al  mio  ben." 

Infandum  amorem. — Exactly  the  epwQ  aTroppjjroe  of  Aris- 
taenet.  1.16:  fpwri  Tripnnawv  anopprjTOj,  kut  £/j.avTov  scjtaa- 
Kov  arropwv'  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  "  amor  "  of  our 
text  is  the  affection,  whereas  the  epwe  of  Aristaenetus  is  the  god 
of  love — if  there  be  even  this  difference — and  the  "  amor"  which 
Dido  strives  in  vain  to  cheat  is  not,  after  all  (who  shall  prove  it 
is  not  ?),  as  much  the  god  of  love,  the  reprobate  god,  as  the  eooji; 
of  Aristaenetus.     See  Rem.  on  "  infandum,"  2.  3. 

MiNAEQUE  MUKORUM  iNGENTES. — Miuao  are,  generally, 
crests,  combs,  eminences,  whatever  projects  or  points  upwards, 
Grerm.  emporracjt.    Compare,  («),  Claud.  Rcq^t.  Proserp.  2.  31^/^.  : 

' '  Eumenides  cratera  parant,  et  vina  f eroci 
crine  bitunt :  flexisque  minis  iam  lene  canentes 
extendunt  socios  ad  pocula  plena  cerastas, 
ao  festas  alio  siicceudimt  lumine  taedas," 

where  "  minis  "  are  the  serpents  ("  cerastae  ")  on  the  heads  of 
the  Eumenides,  and  presenting  there  the  appearance  of  crests, 
or  combs,  or  toppings.  These  serpents  the  poet  represents  as 
"flexae,"  no  longer  standing  erect  (arrectae),  biit  bending 
downwards  to  drink  the  wine.     Also  (*),  Stat.  Theb.  1.  103 
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(of  the  head-dress  of  Tisiphone)  : 


"  centum  illi  stantes  umtratant  ora  cerastae, 
txirba  minor  diri  capitis." 


(e),  Ibid.  80  (of  Tisiphone) 


,  .  .  "  inamoenum  forte  sedebat 
Cocyton  iuxta,  resolataque  vertice  erines 
lambere  sulf  ureas  permiserat  anguibus  undas." 

(fl),  Avien.  Or.  Marit.  : 

"  rigidaeque  rupes  atque  montium  minae 
caelo  inseruntur ' ' 

[the  crests  or  combs  of  the  mountains,  the  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains].  And  (e),  Solin.  Polyh.  U5.  8  :  "Bucephalus, 
Alexandri  Magni  equus,  dicta  ita  est,  sive  de  aspectus  torvitate 
sive  .  .  .  quod  in  fronte  eius  quaedam  existentium  comiculo- 
rum  protuberabant  minae  "  [upright  rising  points,  prominences, 
spikes].  The  minae  of  a  wall  are,  therefore,  its  battlements, 
parapets,  or  other  toppings,  as  Ammian.  20.  6 :  "  cuius  pro- 
pugnatores  viso  hoste  longissime,  clausis  ocius  portis,  ingenti- 
bus  animis  per  turres  disciurebant  et  niinas,  saxa  tormentaque 
bellica  congerentes."  Id.  24.  2  (de  arce  urbis  Pyrisaborae)  : 
"  excellebant  minae  murorum,  bitumine  et  coctilibus  latercuhs 
fabrioatae,  quo  aedifioii  genere  nihil  tutius  esse  constat."  Id. 
29.  6  :  "  retersit  obrutas  ruderibus  fossas,  murorumque  maxi- 
mum partem  pacis  diuturnitate  contemptam  et  subversam  adus- 
que  celsarum  tufrium  minas  expediit." 

Perhaps  OpijKiov  is  the  corresponding  Greek  expression  for 
minae  as  applied  to  the  walls.  Luc.  Micijll.  S(  Gall. :  .  .  .  ovts 
X)?(Trijv,  fxri  v(j>sXrirai  to  ^pvaiov,  vTrsp(5aQ  to  0 piymov,  i}  Si- 
opusoe  Tov  Toixovy  where  Stock  :  "  otto  tov  dpijKog,  quod  ety- 
mologista  dicit  esse  to  avMTUTov  rijc  tod  rot^on  oiKoSopriaewQ." 
See  Rem.  on  1.  166. 

Machina  (vs.  89). — "Moles,  p.edificium,"  Heyne.  "Die 
geriiste,"  Grossrau.  "  Tiu^res  per  muros  dispositae,"  Wagner' 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861),  Ladewig.    "  A  crane,"  Conington.     None 
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of  all  these,  as  I  think,  but  the  Greek  ^trixavii,  in  its  sense  of 
contrivance,  artificimn,  Imnstwerl-.     Compare,  («),  Aesch.  Pers. 

7,?"?  .■ 

jUiJXavais  fC^v^^v  ZWrjs  iropO/iov,  war  exeiv  xopoi/ 

["  operibus  iunxit  Hellespontum "],  where  jui?xava(e  is  the 
bridge  itself,  not  machines  upon  the  bridge,  exactly  as  in  oui" 
text  JiACHiNA  is  the  walls  themselves,  not  a  machine  upon 
them.  (I»),  Tenant.  Fortun.  3.  12  (in  De  la  Eigne,  vol.  6, 
part  2,  p.  332)  : 

"  aula  tanien  nituit  constructa  cacumine  riipis, 

et  nionti  imposito  mons  erat  ipsa  domus. 
complacuit  latum  muro  concludere  campuni, 

et  propo  castcUimi  haec  casa  sola  facit. 
ardua  marniorcis  suspenditur  aula  columnis, 

qua  super  aestivas  cemit  in  amne  rates. 
ordinibus  temis  extensaque  machina  erevit, 

ut  postquam  ascendas  iugera  tecta  putes,'' 

where  "machina  "  is  the  building,     (e),  Stat.  Silv.  2.  1.  210  : 

.     .    .     ' '  obeunt  noctesque  diesque 
astraque,  nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris," 

where  "machina"  is  the  artifieium  of  the  "terrae,"  the 
mechanism  of  the  earth ;  and  the  sense,  that  the  earth  is  not 
saved  from  perishing  by  its  being  a  work  of  skill,  of  consum- 
mate art,  a  machina,  a  lunstwerk ;  exactly  as  in  our  text 
MACHINA  is  the  kunstwerk,  the  mechanism,  the  artifieium 
which  the  just-mentioned  walls  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  {d),  Claudian,  3  Cons.  Honor.  169  (of  Theodosius 
entering  heaven)  : 

"  machina  laxatur  caeli,  rutilaeque  patescunt 
sponte  fores  ; ' ' 

(c),  Stat.  Sik.  3.  1 : 

"  nam  templis  nunquam  statuetur  terminus  aevi, 
dum  me  flammigeri  portabit  machina  caeli," 

in  both  which  passages  {d  and  c)  "  machina  caeli "  is  the  curi- 
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ously  built  heaven,  the  mechanism  of  heaven,  the  Jmnstiverk 
heaven,  exactly  as  "  machina  [terrarum] "  in  the  previously 
quoted  passage  of  Statins  is  the  Icimstu-erh  of  the  earth,  the 
ingenious  building  of  the  earth,  the  machine  of  the  earth. 
{S),  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  S.  280  (Dis  speaking)  : 

"  ille  ego  S.aturni  proles,  ciii  macMna  renim 
servit," 

where  "  machina  rerum"  is  the  Imnshcerlc  of  thp  world,  the 
ingeniously  constructed  or  built  world,  the  machine  of  the 
world.  (<Qr),  Iscan.  1.  483  (of  the  re-building  of  Troy  after  its 
overthrow  under  Laomedon) : 

' '  iamqiie  arces  cecidisse  iuvat,  iam  machina  maior, 
et  lucro  iactiu'a  fiiit :  muralia  primas 
propiikiira  manus,  pinnaTum  eulmine  dense 
conspicuos  tollunt  apices,  nee  moenia  muuit 
rarior  exeubias  trims  faetura  seeimdas," 

where  "  machina  maior"  is  the  building  of  the  "arces,"  now 
more  complete  and  greater  than  before.  (I*),  Stat.  Sih.  1. 1.  61 
(of  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian,  being  erected  in 
the  Forum)  : 

' '  nee  longae  traxere  morae ;  iuvat  ipsa  labores 
foima  Dei  praesens  ;  operique  intenta  iuventus 
miratur  plus  posse  manus.     Strepit  ardua  pulsu 
machina  contiuuo ;  septem  per  culmina  montes 
it  fragor,  et  magnae  vincit  vaga  murmura  Eomae," 

where  "  machina  "  is  the  colossal  statue  itself  (as  explained  by 
Barth),  the  statue  considered  as  a  kimstwerk  or  work  of  art,  just 
as  in  our  text  machina  is  the  wall  itself,  the  wall  considered  as 
a  kanstteerk,  or  work  of  art.  (»),  Venant.  Fortun.  2.  11  (de 
Ecclesia  Parisiaca) : 

"  si  Salomoniaci  raemoretuv  machina  templi, 
arte  licet  par  sit,  pulchrior  ista  fide," 

where  "machina  templi"  is  the  hmstwerk,  the  ingenious  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  /.  e.,  the  temple  regarded  as  an  ingenious 
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work  of  art.     (J),  Ihid.  1. 19  (de  Yereginis  villa  Burdigalensi) : 

"  maohina  colsa  casae  triplici  suspenditm-  arcu, 
quo  pelagi  piotas  ourreve  crodis  ac[iias," 

■where  "  macMna  casae  "  is  the  kuiisfwerk,  the  ingenious  build- 
ing of  the  house,  i.e.,  the  house  regarded  as  an  ingenious  work- 
of  art.     And,  above  all,  (Jfe),  Val.  Flacc.  6.  383  : 

' '  tunc  ruit,  lit  moutis  latus,  aiit  ut  maehina  mui-i, 
quae  scopulis  trabibusqiie  diu,  confeotaque  flammis, 
prooiibuit  tamen,  atque  ingentem  prodidit  iirbem," 

where  "  maohina  muri,"  exactly  the  machina  (murorum)  of  our 
text,  is  the  kunsttcerk  wall,  the  ingeniously  constructed  wall,  the 
construction  of  the  wall,  the  machine  of  the  wall. 

That  the  machina  of  otir  text  is  precisely  the  "  maehina  "  of 
all  these  examples,  and,  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  immediately  preceding  murorum,  means  the  artificium, 
the  building,  the  ingenious  structure,  the  nr\xavri  of  those  muri, 
i.  c,  means  the  muri  themselves  considered  as"  a  kimstwerk  or 
ixrixavri,  appears  further  and  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  circumstance  that  fir^xavaadai  is  the  very  word  applied 
by  Homer,  11.  8. 177,  to  the  walls  built  by  the  Greeks  to  pro- 
tect their  tents  and  shipping  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 

iiTjTTLOi,  01  apa  Sri  raSe  Teix^a  /< t)X «"<""'' to. 

Minae  murorum  ingentes  and  aequata  machina  caelo 
are  thus  our  author's  so  usual  particularization  of  the  previously 
expressed,  more  general  and  abstract  idea,  opera.  I  do  not  say 
variations  of  the  theme  opera,  because  the  terms  theme  and 
variation  belong,  in  my  use  of  them,  to  propositions  only,  and 
in  the  case  before  us  there  is  but  one  proposition,  viz.,  pendent 
interrupta,  and  the  variations  are  not  of  this  proposition,  but 
only  of  its  subject,  opera. 

That  the  general  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  aequata 
CAELO  MACHINA  is  Icss  owiug  to  the  necessary  difficulty  we  deni- 
zens of  a  different  era,  and  speakers  of  a  different  language, 
have  to  undeTstand  Latin  than  to  the  peculiarly  artificial  style 
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of  our  author,  appears  at  once  from  the  lucidity  with  which  the 
identical  thought,  imlh  as  high  as  the  sky,  is  expressed  by  a  poet 
very  miich  Virgil's  inferior,  viz.,  Statins  [Theh.  I/..  356) : 

"  BoUator  nuUi  caliiit  dens  ;  ipsa  vetusto 
moenia  lassa  situ  magnaeque  Amphionis  arces 
jam  fessiim  sonio  nudant  latiis,  ct  fide  sacra 
acqiiatos  vddo  sui'dum  atc^ue  ignobile  mnros 
firmat  opus." 


93-95. 

EGEEGIAM  YERO  LAUDEM  ET  SPOLIA  AMPLA  REFERTIS 
TUQUE  PUERQUE  TUUS  MAGNUM  ET  MEMORABILE  NUMEN 
UNA  DOLO  DIVUM  SI  FEMINA  VICTA  DUORUM  EST 


VAIt.  LECT. 

NUJiEN  I  Vat.  (but  tHs  part  of  the  MS.  is  written  in  tte  Lombard  hand), 
jRom.,  Pal.,  Med.  "  NusiEN  eruditis  placet  quod  etiam  in  Mediceo 
(/.  e.,  Mediceo  Pierii)  priiis  soriptum  fuerat,"  Pierius.  II  If..  Ill 
Yen.  1470  ;  Modeu. ;  Bresc.  ;  Ascensius ;  Junta ;  P.  Manut.  ;  Bum. ; 
Heyne;  Wunderlieh  ;  Jahn ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Gossrau;  Fork; 
Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  llibb. 

xoMEi^  II  iV ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Cynth.  Cenet.  ;  Prino. ;  Ten. 
1470;  Fabr.  ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704); 
Philippe  ;  Bruuck  ;  Wakef .  ;  Pott.  ;  Scheller ;  Dietsoh. 


Eor  the  ahove  passage  compare  Ovid,  Met.  3.  65i  : 

.     .     .     ' '  quae  gloria  vestra  est, 
si  pucrum  iuvenes,  si  multi  fallitis  unum  ?" 

]']pigr.  Dionysii  Andrii,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  533: 

KOI  All  KM  Bpofuu  fie  SunPpoxov  ov  /iey'  oMcrSeiv, 
Kai  /iOfov  iK  Sotav,  Kai  fipoTOV  ett  /iaKapav. 
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I  think  that  the  reading  in  \erse  94  is  numkx,  and  not 

NOJiEN ;  first,  on  account  of  the  so  much  greater  MS.  authority ; 

secondly,  because  whereas  jiagxum  ei'  jrEMOKAnii,K  xo.mkx  had 

been  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  eoregiaji  lauueji,  jiag- 

NUM  ET  memorabile   TFjffi.v  affords  a  suitable  climax  to  the 

otherwise  bald  tuque  puekque  tuus.      Compare  Ovid,  Jlrf. 

'4.  IfoO  (of  the  Fuiies)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ilia  sorores 
Xocte  vuual  genilas,  grave  et  iinplacabile  iiiimcii,'' 

alike  example  of,  and  authority  for,  the  application  of  the  singu- 
lar numen  to  a  plurality  of  deities.  Happy  for  our  author's 
meaning,  the  existence  of  this  so  exact  parallel !  "  sorores  Nocte 
genitas,  grave  et  implacabile  numen  :  "  tuqtje  puerque  tuus, 
MAGXUJI  ET  MEJioRABiLE  xujiEX.  Who  that  peroeives  that  the 
reading  in  the  fu-st  of  these  passages  is  "  numen,"  and  can  by 
no  possibility  be  nomen,  and  that  the  '"numen"  in  the  first  of 
these  passages  is  in  apposition  with,  and  the  climax  of,  "  soro- 
res Nocte  genitas,"  does  not  conclude  at  once  that  the  reading 
in  the  second  of  these  passages  must  be  xumex,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  be  xomex,  and  that  the  x'umex  of  the  second  of  these 
passages  can  only  be  in  apposition  with,  and  the  climax  of,  tu- 
que puerque  tuus  ?  nay,  that  does  not  conclude  at  once  that 
as  there  is  no  irony,  nothing  but  respect,  in  the  apposition  and 
cKmax  of  the  first  passage,  viz.,  "  grave  et  implacabile  numen," 
so  there  is  no  irony,  nothing  but  respect,  in  the  apposition  and 
climax  of  the  second,  viz.,  magxum  et  istEMORABiLE  xumex;  and 
still  further,  that  the  irony  which  commentators  imagined  they 
found  in  the  second  of  those  passages  had  been  as  unsuitable 
and  out  of  place  in  the  second  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
first?  For  why — for  what  conceivable  reason — should  Juno, 
whose  object  was  conciliation  {as  evidenced  by 

SEU  mis  EllIT  MODi:s  ':   ALT  UCO  Xr.NC  L'ERTAMIXA  T.IM'A  i 
QUIN  rOTIVS  PAC'EM  AETEKXAM  TACTOSUUE  HVME.NAKOS 
EXEllCEMUS  ?), 

■  provoke  eitlier  (with  Heyne,  J.  li.  Voss,  Wunderlioh,  Jahn, 
and  Forbiger)  both  divinities  at  once  ["  Nu^iex,  sc.  '  erit  ves- 
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trum,'  k.  e.,  '  vos  dei,  si  circumveneritis  duo  unam  feminam'"! 
Heyne. 

' '  traim,  vorrage.ndes  lob  uiid  heiTliche  beute  gewannt  ihr, 
till  und  der  knabe  mit  dir !     0  gross  und  erhaben  die  obmacbt,  ' 

wonn  ein  weib  diu-cb  den  tiiig  zwci  bimmlischer  gutter  besiegt  wird!" 

(J.  H.  Voss.) 

"  Egregie  vicistis  et  numen  vestrum  magxtjm  et  memorabii.e 
factum  est,  si  a  vobis  duobus  tjna  temina  victa  est,"  Wunder- 
lioli,  Jahn.  "  Numen  vestrum  magnum  et  memorabile  fecistis, 
SI  a  vobis  duobus  una  femina  est  AncTA,"  Forbiger]  or,  with  ; 
Thiel,  the  last-mentioned  divinity  only  ["  ich  bin  bier  in  der 
interpunction  abgewichen,  und  balte  es  dem  bittern  tone,  den 
Juno  absioMlieh  halt,  angemessener  magx.  et  mem.  num.  ak 
apposition  zu  puerque  zu  nehmen,  so  dass  Juno  den  kleinen 
niuthwilligen  gott,  der  ihr  so  viel  zu  leide  schon  gethan  hat, 
liohnet"],  with  a  personal  affront?  No,  no;  the  victory  of 
Venus  and  her  son  over  Dido  might  be  made  light  of,  might  be 
held  up  as  unworthy  of  two  so  great  divinities,  but  the  divinities  •:, 
themselves  were  not  to  be  insulted,  personally  insulted.  What 
tactician,  what  politician,  what  merest  dolt  and  clown  ever  be- 
gan the  canvass  of  the  person  whose  assent  and  consent  was  in- 
dispensable to  his  purpose  with  an  unprovoked  personal  insult? 
Dido  was  insignificant,  as  much  beneath  the  notice  of  the  two  , 
divinities  as  you  please,  but  the  two  divinities  themselves  were 
magnum  et  memorabile  numen  ;  and  the  more  magnum,  the 
more  memorabile,  the  numen,  the  less  and  the  more  easily  - 
granted  the  favour  Juno  sought. 

Memorabile   numen. — Compare  Hosidii  Getae  Medea  (a 
Vii'gilian  cento),  Anthol.  Lat.  (Meyer),  235.  335  :   "  Heoaten.p 
et  non  memoraUle  numen;'''  and  Eur.  Hijyp.  1  :   ttoAAjj  kouk 
aviiivvfioQ   6sa  Kvir pig.     M.SiYoitn  ludiciu ill  ParicUs  (a  Vu'-,, 
gilian  cento),  Anthol.  Lat.  (Burm.),  147: 

"  pictiis  acu  tunicas  et  barbara  tegmina  crurum, 
forte  recensebat  numerum  sub  tegmine  fagi : 
boiTescit  visu  subito,  et  memorabile.  numen 
ant  yidet  aut  vidisse  putat." 
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Eefertis  (vs.  93). — The  appropriate  term  for  bringing  back 
(('.  c,  home)  spoils,  victory,  and  triurapli.     Compare  10.  541 : 

.     ' '  arma  Serestus 
Iccta  ri'fert  hiimeris,  tibi,  rex  Gradivc,  tropaciiin." 

10.  m2  : 

.     .     .     ' '  aut  Iiodro  victor  sjmVm  ilia  cnionla 
el  caput  Aeneac  refires." 

9.208: 

"  ita  me  nj'crtit  tibi  magmis  ovantem 
lupiter." 

Georg.  3.10: 

"  primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  supersit, 
Aonio  rediens  deducam  vei"tice  Musas : 
primus  Idumaeas  rcferam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas" 

Lucret.  1.  76  : 

"  unde  rcfcrt  nobis  victor,  quid  possit  oriri 
quid  neqnoat" 

(where  see  Wakefield).     We  find  even  refer  re  nomen  in  Vir- 
gil himself,  Aen.  11.  688  : 

.     .     "  nomen  tamen  hand  levo  patruni 
manibns  lioc  referes,  telo  cecidisse  Camillae." 


104-110. 

DOTALESQUE — FEKOR 


DOTALESQUE  TUAE  TYKIOS  PEKMITTERE  DEXTRAE. The  mean- 
ing is  :  "  hand  over  to  thee  the  Tyrians,  the  empire  of  Carthage, 
in  dower,  as  her  dower,"  exactly  as  Claudian,  Lcms  Sercnae  Eegi- 
nae,  177 : 

' '  te  non  Hesperidum  pomis,  non  amne  subacto, 
non  sooerum  fallento  rota,  sed  iudice  dignus 
Aiigusto,  variis  Stilicbo  spectalus  in  arniis 
aocipit,  et  ref/ni  dotes  virtute  paravit," 
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where  "  dotes  regni "  is  the  dotales  tyrios  of  oui'  text,  aud 
where  the  meaning  is  not,  with  Gesner,  "  Munera  quae  cle- 
bebantur  domui  regiae  pro  puella  regina,"  but — as  plainly 
appears  no  less  from  the  nature  of  dower,  a  thing  brought  by 
the  bride,  not  conferred  on  the  bride  by  the  husband,  than 
from  a  comparison  of  vv.  184,  185  : 

' '  solus  niilitiae  mera  mercede  iugalem 
prontcruU  StiHcho,  socero  rcfiiroitc,  coronam" — 

the  verj'  opposite,  viz.,  "  has  earned  by  his  virtues  the  kingdom 
thou  Serena  bringest  him  in  dower." 

Dotales. — "  Quasi  dotis  nomine  traditos,"  Wagn.  {Pretest.). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Juno  or  Virgil  was  very 
solicitous  to  be  understood  as  speaking  only  figuratively,  or  as 
distinguishing  very  accurately  between  handing  over  in  actual 
dower  and  handing  over  as  it  were  in  dower.  Kings  and  queens 
don't  care  much  about  such  nice  distinctions.  To  get,  to  ac- 
quire, to  have  handed  over  to  them,  is  all  they  are  very  anxious 
about,  and  the  Trojans  were  scarcely  less  assets  of  the  crown, 
scarcely  less  transferrible  property  in  those  days  than  the 
Savoyards,  Nozzans,  or  Venetians  are  in  these.  Compare 
Olaudian's  "  regni  dotes  "  just  quoted,  where,  as  it  happens,  it 
is  the  Romans  themselves  who '  are  the  dower  ;  also  Ovid,  Met. 
8.  67  ■ 

' '  coepta  plaeent,  ct  stat  sententia  traderc  mecum 
dotalcin  pntriam,  fincmquc  imponcre  bello," 

where  it  is  her  betrayed  country  which  Scylla  meditates  to  hand 
over  to  Minos  as  her  dower. 

QuiS  TAMA  ])EMEXS  ABXUAT,  AUT  TECUM  iEALlT  COXTENDEKE 

liELLO?  (vs.  107). — Compare  Xenoph.  Anah.  2,  p.  160  (ed.Hut- 
chins.)  (Clearohus  to  Tissaphernes)  :  i-ourwv  Se  toiovtwv  ovrwv, 
Tig  ovTW  fiaiverai,  ort-ic  ov  aoi  (SovXetul  (j)i\og  aval ; 

Sequattjr  (vs.  109). — See  Eem.  on  "seoundo,"  1.  160,  aud 
compare  Seneca  de  Ira,  3.  7 :  "  Negotia  expedita  et  habiUa 
arqmtntur  actorem ;  iugentia  et  supra  mensuram  agentis  neo 
dant  se  facile,  et  si  occupata  sunt,  premunt  atque  adducunt 
administrantem."     Stat,  liilc.  5.  -i.  J  . 
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"  par  vigor  est  membris,  proniptaoiiuo  ad  fortia  vires 
sufficiunt  aiiinio,  atqiio  ingontia  iussa  .seqimntiii-." 

Ovid,  Epist.  Phacch:  9  : 

"  qua  licet  et  seqiiitur,  pudor  est  miscondiis  amori." 

Fatis  incerta  feror  (vs.  110). — "Cum  incertus  cum. 
ablativo  eius  rei,  de  qua  dubitatur,  iunctum  sine  exemplo  sit, 
apparet  eatis  ab  I^cERTA  feror  ita  pendere,  vit  Venerem  se 
propter  fata  de  lovis  voluntate  dubitare  dicat.  Quare  sic 
locus  interpretandus :  '  propter  ea  quae  de  fatis  audivi  dubito 
num  lupiter,'  &e.,''  Dietseh,  TlwoJog.,  p.  26.  "  '  Fatis  fit  ut 
ferar  ixcerta,'  sive  :  '  (juae  mea  est  scientia  fatorum,  incerta 
sum  si,'  &c.,"  Wagner.  (Praest.)  I  think  not ;  but,  de  fatis 
INCERTA  FEROR,  i.e.,  de  FATIS  ixcERTA  siDii,  for  cven  although 
the  objection  of  Dietseh  be  just :  "incertus  cum  ablativo  eius 
rei,  de  qua  dubitatur,  iunctum  sine  exemplo  est,"  it  by  no 
means  follows,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remains  yet  to  be  shoAvn, 
that  incertus  feror  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  incer- 
tus ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  feror,  ixcerta  de 
FATIS,  but,  IXCERTA  and  FEROR  being  closely  united  (blended) 
into  one  notion,  incerta-feror  de  fatis. 


119-125. 

RADIISQUE — ADERO 


Eadiisque  retexerit  orbem. — "It  is  worth  considering  whether 
RETEXERiT  may  not  be  from  retexo,  orbem  being  the  orb  of  the 
sun  which  having  been  unwoven  at  night  is  rewoven  in  the 
morning.  The  expression  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Lucr.  5.  390  : '  radiisque  retexens  aetherius  sol,'  where 
the  absorption  of  water  from  the  sea  by  the  sun  is  spoken  of  .  .  . 

HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  i- 
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Virgil  himself  (12.  763)  has  'retexunt  orbes'  of  reweaving  a 
circle,  /.  c,  performing  a  circular  movement  a  second  time," 
Conington.  The  interpretation  is  not  tenahle  even  for  one 
single  moment,  if  it  were  only  because  in  both  of  the  places 
cited  by  Conington  (no  less  than  in  every  other  instance  in  which 
the  word  is  tised  elsewhere)  retexere  is  never  to  reweave,  or 
do  again  that  which  has  been  done  before,  but,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr.  Conington  himself  from  Ovid,  Met.  7.  530 : 

"  dumque  quater  iunctis  imjilevit  comiljus  orbcm 
luna,  qiiater  plenum  tcmiatn  rctcxuit  orhem" 

to  unweave,  or  undo  that  which  has  been  abeady  done.     In 

Lucret.  5.  389  : 

.     .     ' '  quoniam  verrentes  aequm'a  venti 
cUminuHiit,  radiisque  reUxens  aetherms  sol," 

tlie  sun  is  described  not  as  reweaving  or  refilling  the  "aequora" 
with  his  rays,  but  the  very  contrary,  viz.,  as  in  common  with  the 
winds  which  sweep  over  them,  unweaving  or  unmaking  them, 

viz.,  by  absorption ;  and  in  Aen.  12.  763  : 

"  qiiinc[ue  ories  expkiit  cursu,  totidemque  rcteximt, 
hue  illuc," 

the  riders  are  described  not  as  making  five  circles  first  once,  and 
then  the  same  five  circles  a  second  time,  but  as  first  making  and 
then  immaking  five  cii'cles  ;  in  other  words,  as  first  making  five 
circles,  and  then  immaking  them,  viz.,  by  going  over  them  in 
the  opposite  or  reverse  direction — unweaving  them.  The  re- 
TEXEKiT  of  our  text  comes,  therefore,  by  no  possibility  from 
retexere,  but  very  certainly  from  retegere;  and  Virgil  has 
not  stultified  himself  by  describing  the  sun  as  reweaving  in  the 
morning  that  orb  of  his  which  has  been  unwoven  the  night 
before.     Compare  9.  461 : 

"  iani  sole  iufuso,  iam  robus  luce  retectis." 

Sil.  6.  1  (ed.  Euperti,  who,  however,  reads  "diilusus"  not  "de- 
fessut^,"  and  gives  no  variant)  : 
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"  iam  Tartessiaco  quos  solverat  aequore  Titan 
in  nootem  def  essus  cquos,  iungetat  Eois 
littoiibus,  primiqnc  novo  Fliacthontc  irtccti 
Seres  lanigeris  rcpetcbant  vellera  lucis, 
et  foeda  ante  ocnlos  strages,  propiusque  patcbat 
insani  Mavortis  opus." 


Liican,  7.  786 : 


.     "  tamon  omnia  passo 
postqnaiu  c/ara  ilifs  Pharsalica  danuia  retcxit.'" 

Ovid,  Md.  8.  1  : 

"  lam  nitidnm  retcgentc  cliciii  noctisque  fugaute 
tempora  i«f(/(!;o,  cadit  Eums." 

Liican,  8.  202  : 

"  ostendit  terras  Titan,  et  sidera  te.rit." 
See  E,em.  on  "  totidemque  retexunt,"  12.  763. 

DUM    TREPIDANT    AI.AE    SALTUSQUT)    INDAGIXE    CINGUNT    (vS. 

121). — I  agree  with  Servius  and  Ladewig  against  Heyne, 
Wagner,  and  ForMger,  that  alae  are  the  eqnites  and  not  the 
pinnae,  or  federlappen ;  and  interpret  Silius's  parallel  (2.  418)  : 

.     .  ' '  subitoque  exterrita  nimbo 

occultant  alac  venantum  coi-pora  silvis," 

not,  with  Forbiger,  "Venantes  latebant  post  alas  indaginum," 
hut  simply,  and,  I  think,  according  to  the  plain  construction, 
"alae  venantum  occultant  corpora  [sua],  i.e.,  equites  venatores 
occultant  se."  Scoppa  (in  Grruter's  Thesaurus,  1.  625)  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  fragment,  that  there  were 
four  species  of  huntsmen  :  "  investigatores,  indicatores,  insidia- 
tores,  et  alati,  qui  equo  feras  in  casses  urgent."  Compare  Sil. 
'  Ital.  2.  84  :  "  sed  virgine  densior  ala  est."  The  term  is  pre- 
served in  Italian  ;  see  Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  cap.  4  :  "  ecu 
gli  ocelli  a  terra,  col  padre  compagno  al  fianco,  passo  la  porta  di 
quella  casa,  attraverso  il  cortile  tra  una  folia  che  lo  squadrava 
con  iina  curiosita  poco  ceremoniosa,  sali  le  scale,  e  di  mezzo  all' 
altra  folLa  signorile  che   fece   ala  al  suo  passaggin,  se<^'uito  da 
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cento  sguardi,  giunse,"  &c.     Also  Hid.  cap.  10 :  "  si  smonto  fra 
due  ale  di  popolo  che  i  servi  facevano  stare  indietro." 

Adero. — Exactly  parallel  is  Ovid,  Met.  10.  295  (of  Yenus 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Pygmalion  and  tlie  statue)  :  "  con- 
iugio,  quod  fecit,  adest  dea." 


127-132. 

IIIC  riTMEXAEVS  ERIT  NGN  ADVERSATA  PETEXTI 
AN^"UIT  ATQUE  DOLIS  RISIT  CYTHEREA  SEPERTIS 
OCEANUM  INTEREA  SURGEXS  AURORA  REEIQTJIT 
IT  PORTI.S  lUBARE  EXORTO'  DELECTA  lUTENTUS 
llETIA  RARA  PLAGAE  LATO  VENABULA  FERRO 
MASSYLIQUE  RTJUNT  EQTJITES  ET  ODORA  CAXTJM  VIS 

VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  127). 
ADVEKSAIA  I  Med.  (Fogg.)     HI  Sorviiis  (cod.  Dresd.) ;   P.  Manut.  ;  Lii 
Cerda  ;    D.  Heins.  ;    I^.  Heins.  (1670)  ;    Heyne  ;    Brunck  ;    "Wakef. ; 
Wagii.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad.  ;  Eibb. 

AVEKSATA    I  Mom.  (Ribb.)     MI    "  Legitur  et   aveesata,"  Serv.  (cod. 
Dresd.) ;  Voss. 

"  Hic  aderit  [mecum]  Hymen,"  Wagner  (Praest.),  and  so  I  once 
thouglit  myself  ("  Twelve  Years'  Yoyage,"  "  Advers.  Yirg.").  I 
am  now,  however,  of  a  different  opinion ;  for,  firstly,  why  adero 
to  express  her  own  presence,  and  only  erit  to  express  Hymen's? 
It  should  have  been  "  ego  adero  et  hymenaeus  mecum,"  not 
"  ego  adero  "  and  hymenaeus  hic  erit  ;  and  secondly,  the 
almost  identical  words,  "  hic  Hymenaeus  erat,"  are  iised  by 
Manilius,  5.  544  (Jacob.),  not  in  the  sense  of  Hymenaeus  was 
present  here,  but  in  the  other  sense  of  which  the  words  are 
capable,  this  teas  hvr  marriage  : 

' '  ves;ino  dedei'c  poiito 
Aiidromcdaii,  tcuoros  ut  bellua  maudcrct  artus. 
liic  liymeiKieus  cvat." 
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And  so  our  author,  nic  iiymexaeus  euit,  t/iis  shall  he  her  mar- 
riage ("hae  erunt  nuptiae,"  Serviu?).  The  words  so  under- 
stood are  iutimatoly  connected  witli  the  immediately  preceding 

c  ONNrillO  ItXfiAH  STAHILI  rilOriUAM(lTif)  DIfAllO, 

find  sorvp  to  round  and  complete  the  apodosis  to  the  protasis 

ADERO,  ET  TIA  SI  MTIII   CEllTA  VOLfNTAS. 

Compare  also  iStat.  Achill.  ,?.  !26o  (Deidamia  speaking  to  Achil- 
les): 

.     .     ,     ' '  thalamis  haer  tempora  nostras  ? 
hicnc  est  liber  llymeii  ?  ' ' 

Peerlkamp's  and  Hibbeck's  omission  of  conndbio  iungam  sta- 
BiLi  pe.opeiX:mque  dicabo,  and  junction  of  hic  hymenaeus  eeit 
with  TUA  SI  MiHi  certa  VOLUNTAS,  as  sole  and  total  apodosis, 
inadmissible,  because  hic  hymexaeus  erit  by  itself  is  too  weak 
and  too  unemphatic  even  for  an  ordinary  apodosis,  not  to  say  for 
an  apodosis  which  winds  up  and  perorates  an  ^ntire  speech. 

NoN  ADVERSATA  PETEXTI  AXNUIT  ATQUE  DOLIS   RISIT  CYTHE- 

REA  REPERTis. — Let  US  take  the  oldest  interpretation  we  have 
of  this  passage,  viz.,  Donatus's,  first :  "  consensit  ridens  adver- 
sariae  dolos  evidentissime  patuisse,  quae  sic  insistebat,  ut  fieret 
aKquid  quod  esset  Aeneae  Troianisque  contrarium,  s.  ut  uegxum 
iTALiAE  libyc:as  averteret  oras."  Accordiug  to  this  interpre- 
tation, («)  the  "  doli "  of  Juno  were  the  design,  contrivance,  or 
plot  of  keeping  Aeneas  in  Africa,  in  order  that  the  empire  of 
the  world  might  be  fixed  there  rather  than  in  Italy,  and  [b) 
Venus  smiled  with  pleasure  at  her  detection  (Venus's  own  de- 
tection) of  these  her  adversary's  "doli,"  smiled  (with  pleasure), 
the  "doli"  (of  Juno)  being  detected.  And  so  Servius  (ed.Lion): 
"  REPERTIS :  vel  compertis  vel  deprehensis.  Ciu'  autera  «oi,is 
REPERTIS  RISIT,  qui  altius  intelligunt  sic  tradunt,  hoc  est  quos 
iampridem  compererat,  cum  Ilium  oppugnaretur."  La  Cerda : 
"  ANXuiT  Venus,  deprehensis  dolis,  nolens  adversari  lunoni, 
tantum  risu  dolos  a  se  intellectos  indicans.  Eisit  vero,  quia 
vidit  inane  esse  consilium  lunonis,  cum  iter  Aeneae  in  Italian! 
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impediri  non  posset."  Peerlkamp  :  "  Doli  lunonis  Venerem 
non  latetant :  ex  Hymenaeo  illo  nasoeretur  matrimonium ;. 
Aeneas  maneret  in  Africa ;  regnum  mundi  ab  Italia  avertere- 
tur;  Carthago  non  deleretur."  So  also  Burmann,  Gossrau,  and 
Oonington.  To  this  interpretation  there  is  the  very  obYious 
objection,  that  the  discovery  by  Venus  of  the  roguery  of  Juno 
was  not  made  now,  but  had  been  already  made — see  verse  105 : 

SENSIT  ENIM  SIMXJLATA  MENTE  LOOUTAM 

aUO  REGNUM  ITALIAE  LIBVCAS  AYERTEKET  ORAS — 

and  if  such  discovery  was  to  produce  a  smile,  the  smile  should 
have  been  then  when  the  discovery  was  made,  not  now. 

Eejecting,  whether  for  this  or  whatever  other  reason,  the 
interpretation  of  Donatus  and  Servius,  modern  commentators, 
Avith  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  understand  Venus-  to  smile 
at,  in  the  bad  sense,  i.  c,  to  deride,  viz.,  in  her  own  mind,  the 
"  doli "  devised  by  Juno  :  "  Venus  eisit  insidiosam  lunonis 
orationem,  quum  scilicet  eius  consilia  eventum  non  habitura 
esse  bene  nosset  .  .  .  Malim  dolos  repertos,  excogitates  a  lunone, 
inventos,  intelligere,  ut  consilia  reperta  et  similia,"  Heyne,  and 
so  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger,  Ladewig,  and  myself  in  my 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  " — all,  as  it  appears  to  me  now,  after 
some  twenty  years'  additional  study  of  this  not  easily  under- 
stood author,  no  nearer  the  mark  than  Donatus  and  Servius,  if 
it  were  only  because — and  the  objection  has  been  made  even  by 
Heyne  himself  to  his  own  interpretation :  " '  risit  dolos'  fuisset 
vulgaris  ratio  " — the  object  which  is  smiled  at  in  the  bad  sense, 
i.e.,  which  is  derided,  is  invariably  put  not  in  the  dative,  but  in 
the  accusative.     Compare  Ed.  6.  23  : 

"  ille  dohiin  y'irhiis  :  '  quo  vincula  nectitis  ?'  inqiiit.'' 
Aen.  5.  181  : 

"  i/liim  ot  Inbentnn  Teucri  et  risere  natanUm, 
et  salsos  ridcnt  rerometifem  pectore  fluctus." 

Ovid,  Amor.  ?.  18.  15  : 

"  risit  Xmov  27nHni>Kiue  nieam  pictosque  cothiinws 
sceptrnqne  privata  tarn  lione  snmpta  manu." 
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Ovicl,  Fast.  i.  311 : 

"  pnnscia  mens  rooli  fam.io  mrntlnein  risi/." 

Ihid.  ,?.  lO.j  :  "  riclent  moram."  I/>i>/.  ?.  S.'/j.  .•  "  lidet  amato- 
rem."  Id.  Ifrroid.  19.  103  :  "  neo  tn  mea  spmnia  riile."  IIoi-. 
Cavm.  3.  in.  .;  .- 

"  si  noil  Aci'isium  virgims  abcUlao 
ciistodeiH  paviduni  lupitcr  ct  Venus 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  16S  :  "  ridebit  funera."  Liican,  9.  11  (of 
the  soul  of  Pompey)  : 

"  illic  postf[uam  se  Imiiino  vero 
implovit,  stoUasquo  yagas  mii'atur,  et  astra 
fixa  polls,  vidit  quanta  sub  nocte  iaccret 
nostra  dies,  j-i's/Vijue  sui  Jiirhbria  trnnei." 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  1.  5 :  "  Tieini  cursoriam  (sic  navigio  no- 
men)  asoendi.  Qua  in  Eridanum  brevi  delatus  et  cantatas^  saepe 
eommessaliter  nobis  Phaethontiadas,  et  commentitias  arborei 
metalli  lacrymas  risi "  [ridiculed  the  Phaethontiadae,  &c.] 
Pseudo-Egesippus  de  Excid.  Hicrosol.  2.  2  :  "  Deinde  ad  Cae- 
sarem  deductus  aperuit  illico  impunitate  promissa,  fretum  se 
specie  similitudinis,  quod  esset  Alexander  simulasse,  ut  innu- 
merabilia  munera  ibi  quasi  regis  filius  a  ludaeis  eonsequeretur. 
Caesar  doluin  visit  sed  et  ipsum  immunem  dimitti  iubet,  et  eos 
qui  ultra  privatum  modum  quasi  regis  filios  detulerant  satis 
niultatos  esse  pronunciavit,  quod  superfluis  sumptibus  infinita 
dispendia  toleravissent "  [Caesar  ridiculed  the  trick]. 

What,  then,  is  the  true. interpretation  of  the  passage,  if  the 
old  interpretation,  or  that  of  Donatus  and  Servius,  and  the  new 
interpretation,  or  that  of  Heyne,  are  alike  false  ?  I  reply,  risit 
is  to  be  understood  as  it  has  been  understood  by  Donatus  and 
)Servius,  viz.,  in  the  good  sense,  Venus  smiled  with  pleasure, 
hestowed  her  approrincj  smile,  but  noLis  rkpektis  the  object  of 
EisiT,  and  correctly  (and  as  usual  for  the  object  of  rid  ere  in 
the  good  sense)  in  the  dative  case  (as  Aen.  5.  358 :  "  risit  pater 
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optimus  offi."     Eel.  U.  62  : 


Lucr.  1.  8 


.     .     .     "  cui  non  risere  parentes, 
nee  deus  hime  mensa,  dea  neo  dignata  cutili  est." 


.     .     ,     "  tibi  [Veneri]  rident  aequora  ponti, 
placatumqiie  nitet  diffiiso  lumine  caelum  "  ) , 


is  not  to  be  understood  as  it  was  understood  by  Donatus  and 
Servius,  viz.,  as  meaning  (Juno's)  artifice  detected  by  Venus, 
but  in  that  very  opposite  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
Heyne,  viz.,  artifice  contrived  by  Juno. 

So  far  so  good  with  respect  to  the  sense  both  of  eisit  and 
REPERTis :  Venus  smiled  approvingly  on  the  invention  of  Juno,  on 
Juno's  contrivance  (risit  repertis)  ;  say,  rather — repertis  not 
being  the  object  of  Yentis's  smile,  but  only  the  descriptive 
adjective  of  the  object  dolis — Venus  smiled  approvingly  on  the 
artifice  or  stratagem  devised  hy  Juno.  Now,  what  were  these 
"  doli,"  what  was  this  artifice  or  stratagem  ?  Hear  Donatus : 
"  ut  fieret  aliquid  quod  esset  Aeneae  Troianisque  contrarium, 
s.  ut  REGNUM  ITALIAE  LiBYCAS  averteret  oras."  Hear  Pesrl- 
kamp  :  "  doli  lunonis  Venerem  non  latebant :  ex  Hymenaeo 
illo  nasceretur  matrimonium ;  Aeneas  maneret  in  Africa ;  reg- 
num  mundi  ab  Italia  averteretur;  Carthago  non  deleretur."  Ear 
from  it.  These  are  the  objects  of  Juno,  well  known,  and  for  a 
long  time,  to  Venus,  and  with  a  view  to  which  Juno  has  been 
acting  ever  since  the  war  of  Troy  (1.  17) : 


1.  283  : 

1.  666: 
4.96: 


.     .     .     "  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibiis  esse, 
si  qua  fata  sinant,  iam  turn  tenditcjue  fovetque." 

..."  quin  aspera  luno, 
quae  mare  nunc  terrasque  mctu  caelumque  fatigat, 
consilia  in  melius  referet,  mecumque  fovebit 
Pvomanoi;,  verum  dominos  gentemquc  togatam." 

"  urit  atrox  luno,  et  sub  noctem  oiu-a  recursat." 

"  ncc  me  adeo  fallit  veritam  te  moenia  nostra 
susppotas  haliuissp  domes  Oavthaginis  altae." 
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What  have  been  pointed  out  by  Donatus  and  Peerlkamp  as  the 
"  doli"  of  Juno  are  not  "  doli "  at  all,  still  less  "  reperti  doli ;  " 
they  are  objects  in  ^'ie■w,  aims ;  and  the  "  doli"  of  our  text  are 
the  artifice  or  stratagem  which  has  been  excogitated  by  Juno  in 
order  to  accomplish  those  objects,  those  aims;  viz.,  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire  at  Carthage,  instead  of  at  Rome.  And 
what  is  this  artifice  or  stratagem  just  concocted  by  Juno,  and 
which  has  on  the  instant  won  Cytherea's  approving  smile  ?  Jimo 
herself  has  this  moment  told  us,  if  we  have  only  ears  to  hear, 
eyes  to  read,  or  sense  to  understand,  as  explicit  an  enunciation 
as  ever  was  made  : 

COMMUNEM  HUXO  ERGO  POPULUM  PAUIBUSaT-'E    KEGAMUS 

Ausriciis  :  liceat  phrygio  servire  marito, 

DOTALESaUE  TUAE  TYRIOS  PERMITTERE  DEXTRAE. 


.      .       .       .       NUNC  aUA  RATIONE  aUOD  INSTAT 
CONFIERI  POSSIT,  PACCIS — ADYERTE — DOOEEO. 
YENATUM  AENEAS,  IINAUTJE  MISERRIMA  DIDO, 
IN"  NEMtS  IRE  PARANT,  VBI  PRIMOS  CRASTINUS  ORTUS 
EXTULERIT  TITAN  BADIISQUE  RETEXERIT  ORllEM. 
HIS  EGO  NIGRANTEM  COMMIXTA  GRANDINE  NIMBUM, 
DUM  TREPIDANT  AlAE  SALTUSttUE  INDAGINE  CINGUNT, 
DESUPER  INFVNDAM,  ET  TONITRU  CAELVM  OMNE  CIEBO. 
DIFPUGIENT  COMITES  ET  NOCTE  TEGENTUE  OPACA  ; 
SPELUXCAM  DIDO  DUX  ET  TROIANUS  EANDEM 
DEVENIENT.      ADERO,  ET  TIJA  SI  MIHI  CERTA  YOIUNTAS, 
CONNUBIO  lUNGAM  STABILI  PROPRIAMQUE  DICABO. 
HIO  HYMENAEUS  ERIT. 

These  are  the  "  doli,"  this  the  stratagem,  just  devised  by  Juno, 
and  which  has  on  the  moment  received  the  approbation  and  won 
the  smile  of  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  : 

NON  ADVERSATA  PBTENTI 
AXNUIT,  ATftUE  DOLIS  RISIT  CYTHEREA  EEPERTIS. 

But  how  is  it  that  Venus  thus  cordially  approves  of  and  smiles 
on  the  "doli"  of  her  adversary;  approves  of  and  smiles  on  the 
stratagem  by  which  her  adversary  proposes  to  fix  Aeneas,  and 
with  Aeneas  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  in  Africa  ?  Nothing 
can  be  plainer.     That  union  with  Dido  which  Juno  regards  as 
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a  marriage : 

CONNUBIO  lUNGAM  STABILI  rROPBIAMaUE  DICABO  ; 
ItlC  HYMENAErS  ERIT, 

and  reckons  on  as  siire  to  fix  Aeneas,  and  with  Aeneas  the  fated 
empire  of  the  world,  in  Carthage,  Venus  accepts  and  approves  of 
as  an  amom',  very  agreeable  and  useful  to  Aeneas,  but  not  to 
detain  him  in  Africa  one  moment  longer  than  it  may  suit  his 
and  her  (Venus's)  convenience.  The  parts  performed  by  the 
two  goddesses  are  thus  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  respective 
characters.  While  staid  and  matronly  Juno,"  pronuba  luno,"  is 
intent  on  a  marriage,  Venus  thinks  only  of  an  amour,  a  little 
bit  of  gallantry  to  make  the  winter  j)ass  over  mbre  pleasantly : 

' '  mine  Hemem  inter  se  luxu,  qiiani  longa,  f  overo 
regnonim  immemores  turpiqne  ciipidine  captos;  " 

while  the  clever  and  cunning  queen  of  heaven  prosecutes  her 
plot  for  the  securing  of  the  empire  of  the  world  to  Carthage, 
she  is  overreached  and  caught  in  her  own  net  by  the  still  more 
clever,  still  more  cunning  Paphian  queen,  as  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros. 

,9.  11  : 

"  prima  dolo  gaiidens  et  tanti  caUida  voti 
it  Venus,  et  raptus  metitm-  coKle  fiituros." 

Nor  is  the  part  which  we  find  Venus  here  playing  merely  in  the 
strictest  keeping  with  her  character  as  queen  of  love  and  beauty : 
it  is  the  very  part  we  have  seen  her  playing  all  through.  Even 
before  the  fatal  banquet,  and  more  fatal  narrative  of  Aeneas, 
she  is  busy  with  Cupid  concocting  "  doli  "  for  the  seduction  of 
Dido  (1.  677)  : 

' '  quocirca  eapere  ante  dolis  et  cingere  flamma 
reginam  meditor,  ne  quo  se  numine  mutet, 
scd  magno  Aeneae  mecum  teneatur  amorc," 

not  vague  and  misty  "  doli "  to  be  imagined  by  each  reader  for 
himself,  as  best  he  can,  but  concrete  "  doli,"  minutely  particu- 
larized and  described :  Ascanius  is  to  be  spu-ited  away,  and 
Capid  personating  him  is  to  present  to  the  queen  the  seducer's 
love  gifts,  to  sit  on  her  lap,  and  from  that  convenient  position 
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instil  the  love  poison  into  her  veins.  These  are  Yenus's  own 
"  doli "  [compare  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  1.  p.  302  (Jupiter  to 
Venus)  : 

.  .  .  "  mine  matrc  remota 
(rem  pcragi  tempiis)  fines  invade  Sicanos 
ot  Ceteris  prolom  patnlis  illudere  cainpis 
crastina  puniceos  cum  lux  dotexerit  ortus 
t'oge  tuis  armata  dolis  "], 

the.  fit  and  proper  "  doli  "  of  the  goddess  of  seduction.  They 
have  heen  eminently  successful ;  the  queen  is  deeply  enamoured, 
is  preyed  on  by  a  devouring  fire  unseen  ("  vulnus  alit  venis  et 
caeco  eai'pitur  igni  ") — nay,  no  longer  makes  a  secret  of  her 
passion,  but,  los|;  to  the  sense  of  shame  ("  solvitque  pudorem  "), 
roams  over  the  whole  city  furious  as  a  wounded  deer  flying 
through  the  woods  with  the  arrow  sticking  in  her  side  ("  uritur 
infehx  Dido,  totaqtie  vagatur  urbe  furens,  qualis,"  &e.).  The 
political,  no  less  than  personal,  adversary  of  Venus  and  the 
Italian  kingdom  espies  the  favom'able  conjuncture  and  makes 
overtures  to  Venus  of  a  compromise  of  all  differences  by  an  ipso 
facto  marriage  to  be  brought  about  between  Dido  and  Aeneas, 
the  very  next  day,  on  occasion  of  a  royal  hunting.  How  was  it 
possible  that  Venu5  should  not  be  charmed  to  receive  from  her 
adversary  a  proposal  by  which  the  "  doli"  with  which  she  had 
herself  ensnared  the  unhappy  queen — 

' '  quocirca  capere  ante  dolis  et  cingere  flamma 
reginam  meditor,  ne  quo  se  nuniine  niutet, 
sed  tnagno  Aeneae  mecum  teneatur  amore  " — 

were  to  be  consummated  and  brought  to  perfection,  a  proposal 
no  less  than  that  she  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  unite  in 
marriage  the  pair  whose  hearts  she  had  already  united  ?  How 
was  it  possible  that  she  should  not — not  only  not  oppose  (non 
adversata),  but — nod  assent  to  the  proposal  (fetenti  annuit), 
and  smile  with  her  sweetest  Cytherean  smile  on  "  doli "  of  her 
adversary  which  jumped  to  such  a  nicety  with  her  own  ?  With 
what  good  reason  Venus  smiled,  how  effectual  for  the  promotion 
of  her  own  views,  how  ineffectual  for  the  promotion  of  Juno's, 
were  the  "  doli "  which  Juno  had  devised,  appears  from  the 
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commencing  lines  of  the  next  book  : 

"  interea  medium  Aeneas  iam  classe  teneliat 
certus  iter,  fluetusque  atros  Aquilone  secabat, 
moenia  respiciens,  quae  iam  infclicis  Elisao 
coUucCTit  flammis." 

EisiT  CYTHEREA. — If,  as  I  have  said  above,  it  is  in  the 
strictest  confonnity  with  the  respective  characters  of  the  two 
goddesses  that  one  of  them,  "pronuba  luno,"  the  goddess  of  ma- 
trimony, is  represented  as  proposing  a  marriage,  and  the  other, 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  illicit  love,  as  accepting  the  proposal 
without  holding  herself  bound  by  the  marriage  bond  longer 
than  suited  her  convenience,  it  is  no  less  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  latter  that  she,  the  (Hom.  Hymn,  in  Vener.  i8) 
»)Si»  jfXoirttjacra  ^(Aoju^utiSijc  Aippodirri,  should  accompany  her 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  with  an  approving  smile.  Compare 
Hesiod.  T/ieog.  203  (of  Venus)  : 

ravTTiv  S'  6|  apxvs  Ttfirjif  exet,  ijSe  \e\oyx^ 

fiotpau  ev  avQpwTTOLO'i  Kdi  adayaroiffi  deotdj 

irapdeutovs  t  oapovs,  /xeL^7}fiar  a  r,  e^oTraras  re,  , 

r€p\j/tv  T€  yXvKepr\Vy  ^tAoTijra  re  fietXixiV^  Te. 


Ilor.  Carm.  1.  ,?  ; 


'  sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
quam  iociis  eircumvolat  et  Cupido.' 


Ovid,  Eeroid.  16.  83 


"  dulce  Vem/s  risit :  '  nee  te,  Pari,  munera  tangant, 
utraque,  suspensi  plena  timoris,'  ait." 


Ovid,  Fast,  h-  5  : 


.     .     .     "  ris-it  l^J'eiiiis']  :  et  nether 
protinus  ex  ilia  parte  seremis  evat." 


Sil.  7.  p.  109  : 


•     •     .     ' '  postrema  niteuti 
affulsit  Tultu  rickns  Venus,  omnia  circa 
et  nemora  et  penitus  frondosis  rupitus  antra 
spii-antoni  sacro  traxenmt  vertice  odorem." 
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Johau.  Grauiiu.  Grazaei  Anacr.  o.  1  (in  part  2,  Matranga,  Anec- 
duta  Crracca,  Eome,  1850)  : 

ttTra^ws  ^pvtiov  yaXyivqv, 

axe<rii/  \i'r\v  KpaTetrat* 
Ti  iradw,  TTorep,  ti  pe^co  ; 

(fttkias  apatftra  Tnjyrjs, 
^a9eo>  $pe/j.ovara  Kevrpco, 

Xla<j)i7iy  yefito  -fieptfiVTjs' 
TL  iraBajy  irarep,  ri  pe^oi  ; 

Annuit  atql'e  dolis  kisit  =  nodded  assent  and,  much  more 
(atque  =  imo  etiam),  smiled  a2:)prohatioii. 

DoLis  EEPEKTis. — Compare  Taoit.  Ann.  13.  16\:  "  Illio  epu- 
laute  Britannico,  quia  cibos  potusque  eius  delectus  ex  ministris 
gustu  explorabat,  ne  omitteretur  institutum,  aut  utriusque  morte 
proderetur  scelus,  talis  dolus  repertus  est."  Eurip.  Cz/cl.  1^.63  (the 
chorus  exulting  in  the  device  of  Ulysses,  viz.,  to  blind  the 
Cyclops)  : 

lOV,   lOU' 

yeyT}8a,  ^aivo^^ffQa  rots  €up7jfjia<ri:/ 

["  insanimus  hoc  inventory  Philostr.  Ileroica,  p.  154  (ed. 
Boissonade)  :  £i»/o rjrat  Se  fioi  Kar  avrov  T£-)(^vr),  Si  r)c  fiiamdnoi- 
Tai  Ti  vTTO  Twv  EXAr/vwv,  KM  uTJoXiiTai  vw'  avTwv.  Seneca,  Here. 
Oet.  272  (Dejanira  to  Juno)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  quid  ccssas,  doa  'f 
uterc  fm-ento.     Quod  iubes  fipri  nefas  'i 
rrpcrl.  quid  haeres  !" " 

It     PUKTIS    lUBARE     EXORTO     DELECTA     lUVEI^'i'US. luiiAKK, 

"Lucifero,"  Servius. 

"  rasch  in  doni  friililicht  gcht  aus  dem  tfior  die  crlosenc  jiigond." 

(Voas.) 

This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  First  the  day  breaks  (oceanum 
AURORA  reliqtjit),  and  then  the  sun  rises,  and  then  the  hunt 
sets  out.    The  daybreak  and  the  rising  of  the  orb  of  day  are 
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distinguished  from,  and  opposed  to,  each  other.  lubar  is  al- 
ways a  bright,  beaming,  radiant  object,  either  the  globe  of  the 
Sim  itself,  or  a  planet,  or  some  such  radiating  object ;  therefore  'i 
EXORTO,  the  orb  of  day  having  risen,  having  shown  himself  [ex,  yiz., 
out  of  the  sea,  out  of  which  the  aurora,  or  light,  had  previoualy 
arisen).  The  "  iubar  "  is  that  of  the  sun,  not  of  Lucifer,  because 
Lucifer  precedes,  not  follows,  the  day  (2.  802  :  "  ducebatque 
diem").  Voss  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"iubar"  when  he  rendered  it  "  friihlicht."  What  kind  of  a 
pictm'B  would  the  hunt  have  made  going  out  in  the  dim  twi- 
light under  the  rays  of  Lucifer — stealing  out  as  if  it  was  afraid 
to  be  seen  ?  ~No,  no.  Virgil  knew  better,  and  brings  forth 
his  splendid  array  under  the  fresh  bright  beams  of  the  just- 
risen  sun.     Compare  Scott,  Ladg  of  the  Lahe,  1.  1 : 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drank  Ms  fill 
where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
and  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
in  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
but  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
had  kindled  on  Benvoii-lich's  head, 
the  deep-mouthed  blood-hound's  heavy  bay 
resoimded  up  the  rocky  way, 
and  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. ' ' 

On  the  contrary  it  is  in  the  grey  dawn,  under  the  rays  of  Luci-  . 
f er,  Aeneas  flies  from  Troy  to  take  refuge  in  Mount  Ida  : 

' '  iamgiie  iugis  summae  surgebat  Lucifer  Idae 
ducebatque  diem." 

luBARE,  the  iubar,  par  excellence,  i.  c,  the  glowing  bright-  •■ 
ness  of  the  orb  of  the  sun  ;  avyrt  riXtov,  anXac,  as  Aesch.  Agmn. 
2ok  (ed.  Davies)  : 

tafov  yap  rjjei  irvvopBpov  avyais. 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  707  : 

.     .     "  speotansque  ad  lumina  soils, 
'  per  liihar  hoe,'  inquit,  '  radiis  insig-ne  coruscis, 
nale,  tibi  iuro.'  " 
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Coripp.  de  Laud.  ladln.  J.  IS  J  : 

"  aiirea  couycxi  vuliiti  rutiliintia  cacH 
sidoi-a  mensura  numeris  ctpoudcrc  uuvsiis 
pci-flciuut  librala  suo,  stabilicjiic  reccssu 
lirma  maneut,  miKinquc  inliiir  super  omnia  fiilgct.'' 

Ibid.  :.\  9  J  : 

"  liaud  soiu!^  ut,  imbes  cum  se  resCinderc  densam 
coeperit  ct  caelum  moustravcrit  aetlira  scrcuuin, 
anlcntes  radios  mittit  inhar." 

lubar  tlenotes  also  any  other  object  bright  and  shining  like  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  as  Coripp.  Johait.  U-  -W  •' 

' '  dixcrat,  et  sallu  sese  super  ardua  torga 
composuit  suUatus  equi.  sonucre  ycreudi 
anna  -^-iri,  cassisque  novo  splendore  coruscans 
sole  repcrci'sso  radios  in  lumina  misit, 
lorkacquc  iahar  rutilum  per  castra  cucunit." 

VeXAUULA  (vs.  131)  =  Gr.  okovtio,  wpojSoXia. 

Odoea  f'AXUM  -Nis. — "  Aut  ad  multitndinem,  aut  ad  naturam 
retulit,"  Serv.  "  Canes  robusti,"  Heyne.  "  Multitiido,"  Voss. 
"  Voc.  A  IS  et  magnum  numerum  et  robur  canuji  indicat,"  For- 
biger.  "  Quorum  vis  imprimis  in  sagacitate  speotatur,"  Wagu. 
(1861).  "  Tiichtige  schweisshiiude,"  Ladewig.  What  kind  of 
VIS  is  meant,  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  odoka.  Odoea  canum 
VIS,  Kterally  the  smelling  or  scenting  talent  or  instinct  of  dogs — 
dogs  having  the  smelling  talent — keen-scented  dogs ;  the  power  or 
talent  of  hunting  hij  the  scent,  following  the  scent  (Liv.  Andron.  : 
"  odorisequos  canes,"  i.e.,  hounds,  jagdhiindc).  Compare  («), 
Lucret.  6.  1220  :  ' 

.     .     .     "fida  eanum  rlx 
strata  viis  animam  ponebat  in  omnibus  aegram  ' ' 

[the  faithful  talent,  energy  of  dogs — the  faithfulness  of  dogs — 
faithful  dogs],     (ft).  Ibid.  J.  :?07  : 

"  f[U0  gencre  in  priuiis  ris  est  oioknta.  Icoiinin  " 

[the  violent  energy   of  lions — the   violence   of  lions — violent 
lions],     (e),  Ibid.  3.7: 

,     ,     .     "  riuiduam  trcnlulis  faccve  ai'tibii.s  lioedi 
coijsiniile  in  cursu  pos>int  im  fords  er/id  vis  ,'" 
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and  also,  Ibid.  3.  763  : 

"  nee  tarn  cloctns  cquae  puUiis  qnamfortis  cqiil  fin" 

[the  strong  energy  of  the  horse — the  strength  of  the  horse — 
the  strong  horse],     (d),  Ibid.  6.  802 : 

"  carliomimciue  gravis  vis  atque  odor  insinuatur 
quam  facile  ia  cerebnim  " 

(where  Wakefield  :  "  Hendiadys  est  pro  rjravk  vis  odoris "). 
(e),  Ibid.  2.  215:  "cadit  in  terras  msflammea  vulgo"  (where 
"vis  flammea"  is  ignis,  as  in  our  test  vis  ODOKA,is  odora- 
tus).  (/■),  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  89  (ed.  Dietsch)  :  "Nam  praeter 
oppido  propinqua  alia  omnia  vasta,  inculta,  egentia  aquae,  in- 
festa  serpentibus,  quariuii  vis,  sicuti  omnium  ferarum  inopia  cibi 
acrior,  ad  hoo  siti  magis  quam  alia  re  accenditur."  {g),  Hor. 
Epod.  6.  5 : 

' '  nam,,  qualis  aut  JIolossus,  aut  fulvus  Lacon, 
amlca  vis  pastoribns  " 

(where  not  the  smelling  faculty  of  dogs  is  indicated,  but  theii' 
strength  and  courage,  those  being  the  faculties  which  render 
them  useful  to  the  shepherds,  viz.,  for  the  protection  of  the 
sheep  from  the  wolves).     (Ii),  Lucr.  4.  684  : 

.  .  .  ' '  turn  fissa  ferarum 
ungula  quo  tulerit  gi-essum,  permissa  canum  vis 
ducit" 

(where  the  context  equally  clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  smelhng 
faculty,  not  the  strength  and  courage  of  dogs,  which  is  meant). 
And  so  («),  Prudent.  Cathem.  11.  33  : 

"  nam  e«ccn  cis  moriiditim 
veneraus  inanes  naenias, 
vel  aera,  vol  saxa  algida, 
vel  ligna  credebat  Deum" 

[not,  with  Cellarius  andDressel,  the  blind  niultitiide  of  men,  but 
the  blind  instinct  of  men,  man  (juided  by  his  blind  instinct,  the  "vis 
humana"  {human  instinct)  of  Yirgil  himself,  Gcovg.  1. 197 : 

' '  vidi  lecta  din  et  multo  speotata  labore 
degenerare  tamen,  ni  vis  humana  quotaimis 
maxima  quaeqno  manu  Icgcret  "] 
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Compare  also,  {J),  Find.  01.  6.  22  (ed.  Boeckli)  : 

n  *i(/Tis,  aXKa  CfV^oy  r)Sri  /loi.  ad^vos  -qfiiovav 

(where  Boeckh  :  "  robur  mularum").  (Jfe),  Find.  Pyth.  2.  10 
(ed.  Boeckh) : 

^effrov  orav  St<ppoi/ 

ffOevOS    tTTTTlOV 

(where  Boeckh :  "  rohur  equinum,"  I  e.,  nrirovg  ;  and  where 
Uissen:  "  constructio  :  orav  tv{iig)  Si^pov  agfiara  re  KaralHtvyvvri 
nrirovg").     (I),  Avien.  Orb.  Terr.  39U : 

"  nunc  tibi  et  Europae  fator  latus ;  haec,  ubi  terras 
intrat  Atlantei  vis  aequoris,  accipit  ortum" 

[the  sea  force,  or  energy].     And  (fw),  Ibid.  US  : 

"  inde  Borysthenii  vis  sese  Jlmninis  effert 
EuxiQum  in  pelagus" 

[the  river  force,  or  energy]. 


138-150. 

CRINES OKE 


NoDANTUR  IN  AURUM  (vs.  138). — Are  tied  into  gold,  i.e.,  are  tied 
toith  a  golden  nodus,  band,  or  tie ;  see  Eem.  on  "  nodoque  sinus 
coUecta  fluentes,"  1.  324 ;  and  compare  Claudian,  in  Bufin. 
1.  119  (of  Megaera)  :  "  nodavitque  adamante  comas  "  [tied  her 
hair  with  adamant]. 

QuALis  UBI,  &c.,  .  .  .  ORE. — Not  Only  is  the  hero  of  the 
Aeneid  modelled  after  the  hero  of  the  Argonautics  (see  Eem. 
on  Aen.  3.  10),  but  he  is  made  the  subject  of  the  selfsame  com- 
parisons.    See  ApoU.  Ehod.  1.  307  : 

oios  8'  eK  v'i)OLO  OuciiSeos  eitrty  AttoWuv 
AtjAoc  av'  nyaBerjv,  Tje  KKapov,  r)  oye  TlvBw, 
tj  AvKiriv  svpetav  eiri  aavBoio  poT)(n, 
TOLOS  ava  TrKtiBw  Sr]/j.ov  Kiec  [sciz.  Iijo'aii']. 
HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  43 
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Apollo  was  celebrated  for  Ms  gait  no  less  than  for  Ms  beauty 
{Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  aaXa  koi  v\pt  /StjSac),  and  Aeneas  is  compared 
with  him  in  our  text  in  bbth  respects,  just  as  the  Ludus  Troiae 
(5.  588)  is  compared  with  respect  to  its  intricacy  to  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth,  with  respect  to  the  rapidity  and  elegance  of  its 
motions,  to  dolphins  at  play. 

HiBERNAM  (vs.  143). — "  Non  ^vaxiifiipov,  sed  Eu^Etjuspov 
(ut  Yocat  Aristot.  PoUt.  7),  i.  e.,  aptam  hiemantibus,  ita  eiiim 
regionis  est  ingenium,"  Lemaire,  after  Servius.  I  think,  how- 
ever, with  Heyne,  that  hibernam  is  here  neither  ^vaxufugov 
nor  iV)(iifiiQov,  does  not  directly  express  either  the  clemency  or 
inclemency  of  the  Lycian  winter  or  of  the  Lycian  climate,  but 
simply  that  Lycia  was  the  winter  residence  of  Apollo ;  iiU  hiber- 
nabat.  Of  this  use  of  hibernus  we  have  numerous  examples,; 
as  :  "  sol  aut  ignis  hibernus,"  Cic.  de  Senect.  llf. ;  "  Mbemum 
cubiculum,"  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  1.  3.  1 ;  "  hibema  pira,"  Phn. 
Jf-d.  26;  "hibernus  calceatus  feminarum,"  Ibid.  8;  "hiberni 
agni,"  Ibid.  8.  U7  [not  the  sun,  fire,  chamber,  pears,  shoeing,! 
lambs,  having  the  character  of  winter,  but  the  sun,  fire,  cham-'j 
ber,  &c.,  in  or /or  the  time  of  winter'].  So,  in  English,  "winter 
clothing,"  "  winter  provisions,"  "  winter  quarters,"  &c. ;  and  so 
in  the  text,  hibernam  lyciam  :  not  ivintry  (having  the  character 
of  winter)  Lycia,  but  icinter  (the  adjective  tvinter,  i.e.,  of  winter, 
belonging  to  the  season  of  winter)  Lycia ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said: 
"hibema  sua  in  Lycia."*  Accordingly  Servius :  "  Constat  Apol- 
linem  sex  mensibus  hiemalibus  apud  Pataram,  Lyeiae  civitatem, 
dare  responsa,  et  sex  aestivis  apud  Delum."  In  this  statement, 
however,  Servius  can  hardly  be  perfectly  correct,  for  if  Apollo 
spent  one  half  the  year  in  Lycia  and  the  other  half  in  Delos,  '^ 
when  was  he  to  be  found  in  his  famous  shrine  at  DelpM  ?  Itis 
much  more  probable  that  having  spent  the  winter  in  Lycia  he 
paid  only  a  passing  visit  to  maternam  delon,  on  his  way  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Delphi ;  and  accordingly  Avienus  [Ori. 
Terr.   705)    represents  the   festivities   at  Delos  in  honour  of 


*  But  Statius,  Thcb.  1.  696,  has  "Phoebe  parens,  sen  te Lyeiae Pateraea )iw* 
exeroent  dumeta  iugis ; "  and  in  6.  311,  we  have  "  frigidus  annus." 
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Apollo  as  taking  place  early  in  the  spring,  "  vere  novo  "  : 

"  omues  fatidioo  ciirant  solennia  Fhocbo. 
nam  cum  vere  novo  telliis  se  dura  relaxat, 
culminibusque  cavis  tlandum  strepit  ales  hirundo, 
gens  devota  chores  agitat  [cratituque]  sacrato 
ludunt  fasta  die,  visit  sacra  numeu  alumnum." 

Compare  tlie  account  wliich  Virgil  here  gives  us  of  the  re- 
joicings with  which  Apollo  was  greeted  at  Delos  on  his  arrival 
there  in  the  spring,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  Lycia, 
with  the  account  given  us  by  Himerius  [Orat.  llj..  10),  after 
Aleaeus,  of  his  festal  reception  at  Delphi  in  summer  on  his 
return  from  his  visit  to  the  Hyperboreans  ;  an  account  not  only 
full  of  beauty  in  itself,  but  highly  illustrative  of  the  passage 
before  us,  and  for  which,  whether  it  be  genuine  Alcaic  or  not, 
no  less  than  for-  the  numerous  other  charming  fragments  of  his 
own  as  well  as  of  other  authors  which  he  has  handed  down  to 
us,  I  gladly  render  Himerius  the  humble  tribute  of  my  thanks ; 
and  to  my  thanks  would  add  my  recommendation  of  the  fine  old 
rhetorician  (easily  accessible  since  the  publication  of  his  works 
at  Q-ottingen  by  Wernsdorf,  in  1790)  to  the  attention  of  scholars, 
if  I  did  not  feel  how  little  likely  to  be  of  much  effect  such  re- 
commendation from  one  less  known  in  the  literary  world  than 
even  Himerius  himself. 

Maternam. — "  Sein  muttergefild,"  Voss.  No,  not  tchere  he 
was  born,  but  belonging  to  his  mother,  mc>:ed  to  his  mother.  See 
"  matema  myrto,"  5.  72  ;  "  matemas  aves,"  6.  193  ;  myrtle, 
birds,  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother— the  only  sense 
in  which  the  word  has  ever  been  u^ed  by  Virgil. 

Implicat  auko. — Grolden  dress  and  ornaments  specially  be- 
longed to  Apollo.     Compare  Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  32  : 

vpvffsa  TO)  'vpWavi  to  t'  evSvTov,  rj  t,  eirnropins, 
n  re  Kvpri,  ro  t  aefifi-a  to  Avktiov,  i;  tc  <j>apeTp7)- 
XpviTea  KaiTaxeSiAo.  iroAuxpucros  yap  kiroWau, 
Kai  re  iroKvKreavos. 

See  also  La  Cerda's  numerous  citations  to  the  same  effect. 


lu  -'• 
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154-159. 

TRANSMITTUNT — LEONEM 


Tkansmittunt  cuesu  CAMPOS. — "  Transmittunt,  celeriter  trans- 
cunt,"  Servius.  "  Transcurrunt ;  eadem  ratione  dictum,  qa&  fin- 
men  mare  transmittere,  omisso  pron.  reflexive  se"  ForHger.  The 
meaning  assigned  by  Servius  is  unquestionably  the  true  one.  I 
doubt  that  so  much  can  be  said  of  Forbiger's  etiology.  In  this, 
so  ordinary,  use  of  transmittere  in  the  sense  oipass  (pass  over,. 
or  cross),  the  analysis  is  not  send  one's  self  [se)  past  the  object, 
but  send  the  object  past  one's  self,  i.  e.,  send  the  object  past  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  one  is  oneself  going; 
the  apparent  effect  of  all  motion  being  to  send  the  surrounding 
objects  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  expressions  trans- 
mittere pontem,  transmittere  fluvium,  transmittere 
campum,  the  verb  operates  upon  its  object  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  expressions,  Phn.  iV.  H.  9.  38  \_22'] :  "  Lacus  est 
Italiae  Benacus  in  Veronensi  agro  Mincium  amnem  transmit- 
tens."  PKn.  Jun.  2.  17  :  "  Cryptoporticus  .  .  .  patentibus  fenes- 
ins, /amnios  accipit  transmittitqae."     Ovid,  Met.  U-  708  : 


.    .    .     "  quantum  BaXeanca,  tarto 
fiinda  potest  plumbo  medii  transmittere  coeli." 


Lucan,  7.  622 : 

.     •     .    "  quis  corruat  ictu ; 
qiiis  steterit,  dum  membra  cadunt ;  quis  peotore  tela 
transmittat,  vel  quos  campis  afExerit  hasta." 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  former  category  it  is  the  sub- 
ject which  moves,  while  the  object  remains  stationary,  whereas 
in  the  latter  it  is  the  object  which  moves,  while  the  subject 
remains  stationary.  In  our  own  language  there  is  a  similarly 
double  use  of  the  corresponding  verb  pass,  inasmuch  as  we  say 
not  only  "pass  the  river  or  bridge,"  but  "pass  the  bottle,"  "pass 
the  watchword,"  "  pass  the  cards,"  "  pass  the  hours."     Trans- 
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MiTTUNT  cuRsu  CAMPOS  therefore,  send  the  plains  pasi  them,  viz., 
by  running,  i.  e.,  run  across  the  plains. 

Spumantemque  daki  .  .  .  LEONEM  (vv.  158,  159).— The  son 
of  a  hero  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  show  his  heroic  proclivities. 
Achnies  while  yet  only  six  years  old  killed  not  only  wild  boars 
but  lions,  and  carried  their  panting  carcases  to  Chiron,  Find. 
Nem.  3.  1^1  (ed.  Boeekh) : 

loi/flor  S'  AxiAeur  to  ^6c  fi^vav  itKvpas  (V  Sofiois, 
irois  fuy  aOvpe  /te-yoAo  epya,  x^pfi  iafiipa 
BpaxvffiSapov  oKovra  TaK\tiv,  laa.  t'  avefiois 
f.aX"'  AeoyTfffffiv  aypoTipois  etrpacra-ev  (pavov, 
Kairpovs  T   €vaip€,  o-m^aTi  5e  irapa  KpoviSav 
KevTavpov  atrBjimvovTi  Ko/ii(ev, 
elerrji  roTparoy,  o\ov  8'  even   av  xpovov. 

And  that  Hercules  should  begin  even  while  he  was  in  his  cradle 
(it  is  not  said  that  he  was  even  out  of  his  swaddling  clothes) 
was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  son  of  Jove. 


160-168. 

INTEEEA  MAGNO  MISCERI  MURMURE    CAELUM 
INCIPIT  INSEQTJITUR  COMMIXTA  GRANDINE  NIMBUS 
ET  TYRII  COMITES  PASSIM  ET  TROIANA  lUVENTUS 
DARDANIUSQUE  NEPOS  VENERIS  DIVERSA  PER  AGROS 
TECTA  METU  PETIERE  RUUNT  DE  MONTIBUS  AMNES 
SPELUNCAM  DIDO  DUX  ET  TROIANUS  EANDEM 
DEVENIUNT  PRIMA  ET  TELLUS  ET  PRONUBA  lUNO 
DANT  SIGNUM  EULSERE  IGNES  ET  CONSCIUS  AETHER 
CONNUBIIS  SUMMOQUE  ULXILARUNT  VERTICE  NYMPHAE 


VAJi.  LECT.  (vs.  166). 
PEIMA  ET  I  Bom.,  Pal,  Med.,  Ver.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins, ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ; 
Haupt;  Eibb. 
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PEiiiA  UT  '  III  Dr.  W.  Hecker,  Mnemosyne  (a  Dutci  periodical  not  in 
Dresden  library),  vol.  1,  p.  204. 


FAS.  LECT.  (vs.  168). 

coNNUBiis  I  Jferf.  II  ¥>.  Ill  Prino.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704); 
Heyne  ;  Brimck ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
tLaohm.,  ad  Luoret.  5.  85  ;  Lad. ;  fHaupt;  tRill'fc' 

coNNUBn  I  jRom.  (thus,  CONUBIISUMMO,  with  a  dot  at  the  top  of  the 
line  between  the  S  and  the  U),  Pal.  (thus,  CONUBIISSUMMO,  with 
a  dot  between  the  second  I  and  the  iirst  S,  which  latter  is  crossed  out), 
Ver.  (CONVBIISVMMOQ-)-  M  **•  ™  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475,  1486;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  Bresc;  Pierius;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.; 
Phil. 


The  storm  not  only  is  the  immediate  occasional  cause  of  the 
union  between  Aeneas  and  Dido,  and  hides  it  from  the  eyes  of 
the  company  present,  but  it  is  emblematical  of  it.  There  is  a 
union  taking  place  at  the  same  time  between  Aeneas  and  Dido 
and  between  the  air  and  the  earth.     Compare  Georg.  2.  325 : 

"  turn  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imhribus  Aether 
coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnes 
magmis  alit,  maguo  cominixtus  corpore,  fetus." 

Stat.  Sik\  1.  2.  185  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsum  in  connubia  terrae 
Aethera,  cum  pluviis  rarescunt  nuMla,  solvo  [Venus]." 

Penigilium  Veneris,  55  : 

"  eras  erit,  quo  primus  Aether  copulavit  nuptias, 
ut  pater  totum  bearet  veruus  annum  nubibus. 
in  siaiun  maritus  imber  fluxit  almae  coniugis, 
unde  fetus  aleret  omues  mixta  magno  corpore." 

The  union  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  is  plainly  modelled  after  that 
of  Medea  and  Jason.  Both  are  brought  about  specially  by  Juno 
herself ;  both  take  place  in  a  cave,  and  the  nymphs  officiate  at 


*  Quoted  by  Eibbeck,  pkimum  ut. 

t  CoNUBiis  (coNUBis,  Lachmaun,  quoted  by  Eibb.). 
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both.     See  Apoll.  Rhod.  4.  1130,  et  seqq.  : 

avTovvxi  Kovptf  SaXafiriiOi'  evTuov  evrqv 

avTpu  ev  TiyaBfoi 

cvfla  tot'  fffTopeaav  \eKTpov  /ie7a'  toio  S'  uirepfle 
Xpvasov  aiyKf\iv  Koias  Pa\ov,  o<j)pa  ircAoiro 
n/iTiets  0  ya/ios  Koi  noiSi/ios.  avdea  5e  <r(pi. 
vvfiipai  a/iepyofisvai  \evKois  fvi  ttoikiAo.  KoKirois 

efftpopeov 

ai  fjiev  r  Aiyaiov  irarafiov  naK^ovro  dvyarpes' 
ai  8°  op€Os  Kopu<j>as  MeAittjiou  a/iipiVf/ioVTO' 
ai  8'  etrav  e/c  ttcSiwc  aXffTjiSes.    ajptre  yap  uvtt} 
H/3))  Zrivos  oKoiTis,  iTiirova.  KuSoivouo'o. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  our  author  represents 
the  union  of  Aeneas  and  Dido  as  taking  place  under  unlucky 
omens ;  that  the  signum  spoken  of  was  an  earthquake,  and  that 
an  earthquake  was  in  a  high  degree  unlucky  ("Nihil  tarn  in- 
congruum  nubentibus  quam  terrae  motus  vel  caeli,"  Servius), 
that  the  flashing  of  aether  was  unlucky  ("  Cum  enim  ait  fulsisse 
iGNEs,  infaustum  connubium  videtur  ostendere,"  Servius),  and 
finally,  that  the  "  ululatus "  of  the  nymphs  prognosticated 
death :  "  Ideo  medium  elegit  sermonem  [ululare,  sciz.  j  quia 
post  nuptias  mors  consecuta  est,"  Servius.  And  so  Henry 
Stephens :  "  Ulularunt,  mortem  hoc  connubium  secuturam 
signiflcantes."     And  Alfieri : 

.     .     .     "  all'  aure 
varj  auspicj  s'udiro  ;  il  suol  tremo." 

And  Heyne  :  "  Mala  nuptiarum  omina  enarrare  debebat  poeta 
et  videtur  enarrare  :  motum  terrae,  aeris  fragorem  vento  conci- 
tati,  fulmina,  et  per  montium  iuga  auditos  clamores  vel  ulula- 
tus ;  quae  omnia,  cum  tempestate  et  proceUa  magna  interdum 
coniuncta,  nunc  praeclare  ad  deas  pronubas  Tellurem  et  luno- 
nem,  et  ad  nymphas  tanquam  carmen  nuptiale  canentes  ref erun- 
tur."  And  again  :  "  Ululant  adeo  prae  terrore  et  sensu  magni 
mah." 

I  hold  all  this  to  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  directly  con- 
trary both  to  common  sense  and  the  author's  whole  drift  and 
intention.  First,  the  signal  given  was  not  the  act  of  Tellus 
singly  (in  which  case,  indeed,  there  might  have  been  some 
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grounds  for  supposing,  it  to  be  An  earthquake),  but  the  act  of 
Tellus  conjointly  with  Juno,  wbo  in  tbe  ancient  cosmology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  earthquakes,  and_  who  besides,  being  the 
friend  and  protectrix  of  Dido  and  Carthage,  and  acting  on  the 
present  occasion  in  her  special  character  ofpronuba  (compare 
Ovid,  Eeroid.  6.  US  (Hypsipyle  to  Jason)  : 

"  nou  ego  sum  iurto  tibi  cognita :  protmha  luno 
affuit,  et  sertis  tempora  vinctus  Hymen  "), 

in  a  marriage  brought  about  by  her  herself  for  their  advantage, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  the  production  of  a  bad 
omen.  The  erroneous  supposition  of  an  earthquake  has  no 
doubt  arisen  out  of  the  previous  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
Tellus  spoken  of  was  the  material  tellus,  the  earth  ;  this  being 
once  assumed,  the  second  error  followed  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, there  being  no  conceivable  way  in  which  the  material 
earth  could  give  a  signal  except  by  motion,  i.  e.,  earthquake. 
Avoiding  this  error — keeping  clear  of  the  manifest  absurdity 
that  the  solid  material  earth  and  the  person  Juno  united  to  give 
the  signal,  and  understanding  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  two 
personally  present  goddesses,  Tellus  and  Juno,  gave  the  signal 
together,  all  ground  or  pretext  for  an  earthquake  vanishes,  and, 
with  the  earthquake,  the  first  of  the  bad  omens. 

Prima  tellus. — The  epithet  prima  is  applied  to  TeUus, 
not  (with  Wagner)  in  place  of  the  adverb  primum  and  to  sig- 
nify "primum  tellus  et  iuno  dant  signum,  turn  ulularunt 
NYMPHAE,"  (for  why  should  such  extraordinary  care  and  em- 
phasis be  used  to  inform  us  that  the  signal  preceded  the  act 
which  it  commanded?),  but  as  declaratory  of  the  character  in 
which  Tellus  was  present  at  the  wedding,  viz.,  as  the  first  spouse 
and  first  mother  ("Der  himmel  ist  der  vater,  die  erde  die  mutter 
aller  dinge,"  Confucius.  See  Du  Halde,  vol.  2,  p.  349 ;  Klemm, 
Cultur-Geschichte,  vol.  6,  p.  321).  Compare  Aen.  7.  136  : 
"  i)rimamqne  deorum  tellurem  nymphasque "  (where  it  will  be 
observed  further  that  Tellus  is  introduced,  as  in  our  text,  in  the 
company  of  the  nymphs).     Oeorg.  1.  12  : 

■     .     .     ' '  cui  prima  f rementem 
fudit-ecjuum  magno  Telhs  peroussa  tridenti." 
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Varro,  R.  R.  1.  1  :  "  itaque  quod  ii  parentes  magni  dicuntur, 
lupiter  pater  appellatur,  Tellus  terra  mater."  Id.,  de  Lingua 
Latina,  5. 10  (ed.  Spengel) :  "principes  dei  Caelum  at  Terra:  hi 
dei  idem  qui  Aegypti  Serapis  et  Isis."    Hesiod,  Theog.  1^3  : 

•     .     .     ai  S"  [Musae]  a/iPpoTov  oaaav  uiaai, 
8euv  yevos  atSotov  irpuTov  K\fiOv<riv  aoiS?) 
fj  apxv^t  ovs  Taia  Kai  Ovpavos  evpvs  ctiktov, 
oit'  eK  raiv  eytvovTO  Beoi,  Surtipes  eaaiv. 

Hid.  116: 

TjTot  fjL€v  Trpcitrtffra  Xaos  7«'6t*,  avrap  CTreira 
Tai'  evpvffrepi/os,  travTuv  iios  a<T<pa\es  aiei 
\_adai'arav,  oi  exoytft  Kapij  viipoevTos  OAu/zirou], 
Taprapa  t'  TjepoevTa  M"X^  x^^^^^  evpvo$ei7is, 
i)S'  Epos,  OS  KoAAiffTOS  ef  aBavaToiffi  Seoiffi, 
\va'tfj.e\Tjs,  "KavTcov  re  Qetav  traVTOiv  t*  avBpwirtev 
Sa/ivarai  ev  ffTiifleffiri  voov  km  eirttppova  fiov\y]V. 

Pausanias,  10.  12.  5  : 

To  Kapirovs  avm,  Sio  /cATjfcTe  jUijTcpa  yaiav. 

Johan.  Gramm.  Tzetzae,  Theogon.  1^31  (Matranga,  ^.«ec«?.  Graec. 
vol.  2)  : 

TO  Xaos  /lev  r/y  ttpuTiarov  irovToire  K^x^f^fov, 
TOVTO  TTjv  77JV  syGvvtiffe,  Tov  Ovpavov  7j  r??  5e' 
CO  KBi  /uyeia'a  itepiaaovs  yccya  /lev  oWous  TroiSas" 
KOI  Kpovov  Sc  yeytwriKev  offris  yevva,  rov  Am. 

7;  77;  TO  TTpiv  ffuv  Ovpava  Bewv  cKvptapxo^^- 

And  above  all,  Eurip.  fragm.  ex  Chrysip,  : 

Tata  fieytCTT/jy  /cat  Aios  aidijpj 
0  fiev  audpuTTCoy  Kai  Oecov  yeverwpy 
t)  5'  vypo^oKovs  ffrayovas  votiovs 
irapaSe^afievri  tiktci  OvaTovs, 
TtKT€i  Se  fiopaUf  (pvXa  re  drfpcoy, 
odev  ovK  aStKws 

/j.T]r7}p  irayrcoy  pepofxttrrat. 
Xi^p^t  5'  OTTiffw  ra  yuev  ck  yaias 
<pvvT  eis  yaiavj  ra  5'  oTt'  atdepiov 
^KaffTOVTo.  yov7}s  eis  ovpaPiov 
iroXoy  7}\B€  iraKtu'  OvTiffKei  5'  ouSev 
rwp  yiyvo/xeyupj  SiaKptuofiepop  5* 
aWo  irpos  aWov 

fiop<}i7]P  iSiap  a7reSei|e. 
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Also  Aesch.  Eum.  1 : 

Tijy  irpaTOfJiavTiv  Taiav. 

Lucian,  From.  7 :  kul  ov  SrjTrou  Sta  tovto  ainaaair  av  rig  rov 
oupovov,  KOI  Trjv  yriv,  on  rjjuae  (ivv£(Trrt(TavT.o..  Pind.  iVfiWJ. 
11.  7  (of  Vesta)  :  Trpoorav  Bstov.  Liv.  8.  6  :  "  Ex  una  acie  im- 
peratorem,  ex  altera  exercitum  diis  manibus  matriqne  Terrae 
delberi."     Metast.  La  Strada  della  Gloria,  v.  1 : 

"  gia  I'omtrosa  del  giomo  atra  nemica 
di  silenzio  oopriva  e  di  timore 
rimmenso  volto  alia  gran  madre  imtim." 

Peima  being  so  understood,  each,  of  tbe  two  divinities  present 
has  a  title,  not  only  of  honour,  but  appropriate  to  the  rok  which 
she  was  then  playing. 

Peon  DBA  iuno. — Had  Virgil  intended  to  represent  the  mar- 
riage as  attended  with  bad  omens,  we  should  not  have  had  Juno, 
the  very  goddess  of  matrimony  ("  cui  vincla  iugalia  cuiae") 
acting  as  pronuba,  as  Ovid,  Met.  6.  U^8  (of  the  marriage  of 
Procne  and  Tereus) : 

.     .     .     ' '  non.  pronuba  Iimo, 
non  Hymenaeus  adest,  non  iUi  gratia  lecto," 

but  the  Eumenides,  as  Ovid,  ibid.,  in  continuation : 

"  Eumenides  tenuere  faces  de  funere  raptas, 
Eumenides  stravere  torum  ; ' ' 

or  Tisiphone,  as  Id.,  Heroid.  2.  117 : 

"pronuba  Tisiphone  thalamis  ululavit  in  illis, 
et  ceoioit  moestum  devia  carmen  avis. 
afEuit  Allecto,  brevibiis  torquata  colubris ; 
suntque  sepulcrali  lumina  mota  face  ; " 

or  Bellona,  as  Aen.  6.  318  (Juno  apostrophizing  Lavinia) :  "Bel- 
lona  manet  ie pronuba." 

Peonuba. — For  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  accoimt  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  present  native  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Sardinia,  very  much  resembling  the  ancient  Eoman,  and 
still  retaining  the  pronubus  and  pronuba,  see  "Corografia 
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dell'  Italia  e  delle  sue  isole,"  di  Attilio  Zucoagni-Orlandini, 
vol.  12,  p.  256  (Firenze,  1842). 

Dant  signum. — A  signal  at  tlie  commencenient  of  a  cere- 
mony, or  when  a  number  of  persons  is  to  be  set  in  motion  at 
once,  is  of  obvious  necessity,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.     See  the  procession  in  the  Achillm,  2.  153  : 

"  iamque  movent  gressus ;  thiasisque  Ismenia  buxus 
siffna  dedit,  quater  aera  Eheae,  quater  Evia  pulsant 
terga  mami." 

Also  Aen.  5.  578  : 

,    .     .     "  siffnum  claTnore 'pa.rsdis 
Epytides  longe  dedit,  iusonuitque  flagello." 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Jupiter's  giving  the  signal  to 

the  lightnings  to  play  in  honour  of  Probinus's  and  Olybrius's 

entering  on  the  consular  office,  Claud,  in  Proh.  et  Olybr.  Cons. 

205: 

"  ut  sceptrum  gessere  manu,  membrisque  rigentes 
aptavere  togas,  signmn  dot  summus  hiulca 
nube  pater,  gratamque  facem  per  inane  rotantes 
prospera  vibrati  tonuerunt  omina  nimbi." 

Also  Val.  Flacc.  2.  497  (fable  of  Hesione) : 

' '  dat  prooul  interea  signum  Neptunus  et  una 
monstriferi mugire  sinus." 

The  signal  spoken  of  in  our  text  is  the  similar  signal  necessary 
for  the  setting  out  of  the  nuptial  procession  to  bring  the  bride 
hcime.  The  principal  part  of  this  ceremony  consisted  in  the 
carrying  and  waving  of  lighted  torches,  and  chanting  the 
hymebaeus.  These  follow  on  the  signal  being  given,  the 
flashings  of  the  lightning  representing  the  nuptial  torches,  and 
the  "  ululatus  "  of  the  nymphs  the  hymenaeus. 

The  signal  was  either  a  note  of  the  tibia  or  some  such  in- 
strument, or  it  was  the  first  strain  of  the  hymenaeus  raised  by 
the  pronuba  to  be  taken  up  from  her  and  continued  by  the 
whole  procession.     See  Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  95  (Dido  speaking) : 

"  audieram  vooem,  nymphas  ululasse  putavi. 
Eumenides  fatis  siffiui  dedcre  meis." 
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On  the  present  occasion  the  signal  was  given  not  by  a  "single 
pronulba  only,  but  conjointly  by  two  pronubas,  Juno  and 
TeUus,  the  emblematic  representatives  of  the  only  actual  wit- 
nesses, the  air  and  the  earth. 

FuLSERE  iGNES  ET  coNscius  AETHER,  &c. — Immediately  on 
receiving  the  signal  from  Juno  and  Tellus,  Aether  (personally 
present  no  less  than  Tellus)  lights  the  nuptial  torch  (held  by 
Juno  herself  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  ApoU.  Ehod. 
4.  808)  [compare  Himer.  Orat.  in  Severum  Connub.  20:  Atttstu) 
Tig  SaSa  fiejaXriv.     Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  2.  230  : 

.    .     .     ' '  nimTjis  Hymenaeus  hinlois 
intonat,  et  testes  finnant  commhiajlammae." 

Id.  de  Quart.  Cons.  Honor.  170  : 

.     .    .     "  nee  eertius  unq^uam 
hortati  superi ;  nullis  praesentior  Aether 
afEuit  ominibus." 

Claud.  Idyl.  7.  35  : 

' '  senserunt  elementa  fidem  ;  pater  afEuit  Aether, 
Tsrraqiie  matermim  sedula  iuvit  onus  "  ]  ; 

and  the  nymphs  (also  personally  present)  raise,  not  a  melan- 
choly cry  or  howl,  but,  as  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  manner  in 
which  both  Ovid  [Eeroid.  7.  95,  Dido  herself  speaking  : 

"  audieram  vocem ;  nymphas  iiliilasse  putavi ; 
Eumenides  fatis  sigua  dedere  meis  ") 

and  Statins  {Sih:  3.  1.  73  : 

.     .     "  qualem  Libyae  Satumia  nimbum 
attulit,  Iliaco  dum  dives  Elissa  marito 
donatur,  testesque  ululant  per  devia  nymphae  ") 

refer  to  our  text  and  quote  the  word  ululare  from  it,  the 
nuptial  huzza.  Compare  Hom.  Hymn.  in.  Apoll.  119  (rejoicing 
of  the  goddesses  at  the  birth  of  Apollo) :  Qtai  S'  o\o\vlav 
atraaai.     Also  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  253  (ed.  Blomf.) : 

o\o\vy ixov  tepoi/  evfiej/T]  Tvamviaov, 
EWriViKov  vo/uirfia  BvirraSos  /Sotjs, 
dapcros  (piKois,  Auouara  iroAs/xiwi/  tpo^ov. 
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Horn.  II.  6.  301  : 

aiS'  oKoKvyn  vaffai  Aflijcij  x^'pas  aveaxov, 

where  the  Scholiast :  oAoXuy?).  ^uvr]  Se  aurij  ywaiKwv  evxo/it- 
vwv  9iOig.  Pollux,  1.  28:  to  yap  oXo\v^ai,  Kai  oXoXvyrf 
XprjcroffSat,  sirt  yvvaiKuiv.     Ovid,  Seroid.  2.  117 : 

"  pronuba  Tisiphone  thalamis  itlulavit  in  illis" 

(where,  the  ill  omen  being  solely  in  the  word  "  Tisiphone," 
"  ululare  "  corresponds,  as  in  our  text,  to  the  Geivnaxijauchzen). 
Lucan.  6.  261  :  "  laetis  ululare  triumphis."     Ovid,  Met.  3.  528  : 

"  Liber  adest ;  festisque  fremimt  ululatHns  agri." 

Stat.  Theh.  9.  177 : 

.  .  .  "  iam  gaudia  magnas 
testantur  voces,  victorque  alulatus  aderrat 
amibus." 

Xenoph.  Anab.  U  (ed.  Hutch,  p.  252)  :  ETratavj^oy  TravTiQ  ot 
arpaTKuTai  Kai  avriXaXaZov,  (tuvwXoXu^ov  Ss  kui  at  yvvaiKss 
airaaat.     And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  11.  662  : 

.     .     .        magnoque  ululante  tumultu 
feminea  exiiltant  lunatis  agmina  peltis." 

Nor  let  it  he  objected  that  it  seems  somewhat  uijusual  for  the 
nymphs  to  be  thus  brought  to  rejoice  and  huzza  at  a  marriage ; 
for  not  only  they,  but  the  Nereids,  and  even  wild  Pan  himself, 
are  brought  by  Himerius  {Orat.  in  Severum  Connuh.  20)  to  the 
wedding  of  Severus ;  rjyayov  S'  av  ek  fisv  AOrtvwv  tuq  Mouo-ac 
.  .  .  Toc  NripjjiSae  Se  ik  tov  yurovog,  vvfiipwv  te  \opovt;  /cat 
^pvaBiov  r)X<>>  K^ai-  "Siarvpovq  GKipTUVTag  KUi  Tlava  cruptZovTa  Kai 
iravTa  tov  ^lovvaov  diaaov  evrevOiv,  oirov  ra  opwfitva  .  ,  .  AWa 
TTOV  fiot  irapBiviiiv,  itov  Se  r)iOt(ov  X^P^' '  ^l"'**  '■'^'^  Xoimov 
7;apax(i>pov<Tiv  oi  Xoyoi.  Attteto)  tiq  BaSa  /xiyaXriv.  o  Se  tic; 
tiXiiTo.  tuSij  Ss  txiru)  Ta  avfivavTa.  The  Nereids  sing,  even 
while  she  was  yet  a  child,  the  future  happy  marriage  of  Serena, 
Olaudian,  Laus  Sereme,  79  : 

"  qua6qH0  relabentes  imdas  aeatumque  seoutae 
in  refluos  venere  palam  Nereides  amnes, 
confessae  plausu  dominam,  cccincrefiituris 
auspicium  i 
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And  Apollonius  (see  above)  represents  Juno  as  bringing  for 
the  especial  honour  of  Jason  (Iriaova  KvSaivova-a)  not  only  the 
nymphs  of  the  mountains,  but  those  of  the  rivers  and  of  the 
woods,  to  officiate  at  his  union  with  Medea ;  while  Valerius 
Flaccus  (2.  536),  going  a  step  farther,  brings  the  very  rivers 
themselves,  and  makes  them  huzza : 

.     .     .     "  Idaeaque  mater, 
et  chorus,  et  summis  ulularunt  coUibus  amnes." 

Claudian,  too  {Rapt.  Proserp.  11.  361)  marries  Dis  and  Proser- 
pine in  pretty  much  the  same  manner.  Night  is  pro  nub  a,  and, 
like  Terra  in  the  marriage  of  Dido,  personally  present;  Hesperius 
corresponds  to  Virgil's  Aether,  and  the  pious  souls  in  Elysium 
to  Virgil's  nymphae  ;  and  at  the  wedding  feast  of  AchUles  and 
Helen,  all  the  Nereids,  all  the  rivers  and  river  gods  of  the 
Maeotis  and  Pontus,  even  Neptune  himself  and  Amphitrite,  are 
merry-makers,  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.)  p.  246  :  km  yafiov 
tdaiaavTO  <t0wv,  TloasiSijav  rs  avTog  kui  Afi^iTpiri^,  NjjjOfliSfc'TE 
^vfXTra(Tat  Kat  owoaoi  Trorafioi  Kai  Sai/iovsQ  ipxovrai  tijv  MaiwTiv 
T£  Ktti  TOP  UovTov.     Oomparo  Stat.  AcJull.  1.  QJiO : 

' '  sic  ait  et  densa  noctis  gavisus  in  umtra 
tempestiva  suis  torpere  sUentia  furtis, 
vi  potitur  Totis,  et  toto  pectore  veros 
admovet  amplexus ;  risit  chorus  omnis  ah  alto 
astrorum,  et  tenerae  nibuenint  eornua  hmae." 

If  every  marriage  was  not  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
heavenly  visitants,  every  marriage  had  at  least  its  ululare,  its 
whiUeleu  of  singing,  dancing,  and  huzzaiag,  and  was  only  the 
happier  and  better-omened  the  louder  the  whilleleu  was.  See 
Eust'ath.  d£  Ism.  11,  p.  448  :  opOrt  yow  Traaa  TroXtc  .  .  .  opx^^' 
fxevT)  irpo  Trie  TraaraSog,  wpo  tov  vvju^wvog,  npo  tojv  vvfKJmav 
ilfxwv,  a)S»)v  vfjLEvaiov  aSovaa,  £Tr lOaXafiiov  aXaXa?ou(ra, 
Kai  Xafinpov  ayaXXoixivr]  yafirjXiov. 

SuMMO  vHrtice. — These  words  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  of  Apollonius  (from  whom,  see  above,  the 
whole  scene  is  very  exactly  copied),  ai  S'  opaoc  ko/ou^oc 
MEXirijtoi;  a/i0£VEjuovTo,  seem  to  determine  the  nymphs  spoken 
of,  to  be,  not  the  Hamadryads  (who  are  separately  mentioned 
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by  Apollonius),  but  the  Oreads  or  mountain  nymphs:  at  juev 
oaai  (TKOTTiag  optwv  Xa^ov   (Apollon.  Ehod.  1.  1226). 

Dant  signum  ;   fulserb  igxes  ;   tjlularunt  nymphae. 

Not  three  co-ordinate  acts,  but,  as  shown  by  the  change  of 
tense,  the  two  latter  dependent  on,  and  the  consequence  of,  the 
first.  Tellus  and  Juno  give  the  signal,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  signal  the  lightnings  play,  and  the  nymphs  huzza.  The 
change  of  tense  shows  also  the  quickness  of  the  action :  the  sig- 
nal is  given,  and  the  lightnings  not  merely  play,  but  have 
already  played ;  the  nymphs  not  merely  huzza,  but  have  already 
huzzaed.  Compare  the  similar  consequence  and  similar  quick- 
ness of  action  indicated  in  vss.  161,  et  seqq.:  insequitur  nim- 
bus, TYRii  COMITES  petiere;  the  shower  comes  on,  the  company 
in  consequence  not  merely  seeks,  btit  has  already  sought,  shelter. 

So  far  all  has  been  prosperous.  The  marriage  planned  and 
desired  by  Juno  for  the  benefit  of  Dido  and  Carthage  has  been 
solemnised  in  the  immediate  presence  of  herself  and  Tellus,  the 
nuptial  torch  kindled  by  Aether  himself,  the  nuptial  huzza 
raised  by  the  nymphs ;  Venus,  so  far  from  placing  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way,  actually  consenting,  and  (at  verse  425) 
giving,  as  it  were,  her  proxy  to  Juno.  But  all  is  insufiicient ; 
Juno's  intentions  are,  as  Venus  (verse  128)  well  knew  they 
would  be,  all  frustrated  ;  the  Fates  are  more  powerful  than 
she;  what  she  intended  as  the  first  step  towards  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Dido,  and  consequently  of  the  Carthaginian  em- 
pire, is,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  very  next  line,  the  first  step 
towards  Dido's  ruin : 

ILLE  DIES  PEIMUS  LETI  rillMUSQUE  MALOllUM. 

The  report  of  what  has  happened  spreads  far  and  near ;  larbas 
becomes  jealous,  complains  to  Jupiter ;  Mercury  is  sent  down, 
Aeneas  hurried  off  to  Italy,  and  unfortunate  and  betrayed  Dido 
(betrayed,  observe,  not  by  Juno,  who  is  herself  disappointed  and 
frustrated,  but  by  Venus  and  Aeneas)  kills  herself  in  despair. 
These  views — so  point-blank  opposed  to  those  entertained  by 
previous  critics — of  the  whole  import  of  the  phaenomena  atten- 
dant on  Dido's  marriage,  were  published  first  in  my  "  Twelve 
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Years'  Voyage  "  (Dresden,  1853),  and  afterwards  in  my  "Ad- 
versaria Virgiliana  "  {Goitingen  Fhilologus,  1857).  That  they 
are  now  pretty  well  known  to  scholars,  not,  indeed,  as  iny  views, 
but  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Virgilian  meaning,  I  can 
hardly  doubt;  the  foUovdng  faithful  abstract  of  them  having 
been  published  by  Wagner,  sub  silentio  nominis  auctoris.  "  In  his 
Virgilii  carmina  breviter  enarravit  Philippus  Wagner,  Lipsiae, 
1861 :  '  PRIMA  TELLUS,  antiquissima  deorum,  Hes.  Theog.  li.lt., 
sq.,  quae  ut  prima  coniugio  iuncta,  parensque  omnium,  et  ipsa 
praesidebat  nuptiis.    Dato  signo  fiunt  ea  quae  continentux  verbis 

FULSERE — NYMPHAE.       FuLSERE  IGNES  ET  AETHER,  L  6.,  AETHER 

fulsit  ignibus.  Ignes  illi  caelestes  sunt  pro  facibus,  quae  in 
nuptiis  praeferebantur,  laetus  ululatus  nympharum  prohyme- 
naeo.'  "  To  the  English  scholar  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  an 
introduction  in  the  "Bibliotheca  Classica"  of  a  critic  who  has 
never  been  known  to  forget  the  fundamental  maxim  of  literary, 
indeed  of  all,  morality,  suum  cuique,  Prof.  Oonington. 

The  lightnings  represent  the  nuptial  taedae,  the  fire  al- 
ways pBesent  at  a  wedding ;  the  nymphs,  the  water,  as  Stat. 
8ik.  1.  2.  3  (Epithal.  Stellae  et  Violentillae) : 

.  .  .  "  procul  ecce  canoro 
demigrant  HeKoone  deae,  quatiuntque  novena 
lampade  solemnein  thalamis  coeuntibus  ignem, 
et  de  Pieriis  vocalem  foutibus  tmdam." 


169-184, 

ILLE UMBRAM 


Ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum  causa  fuit  (w. 
169-70). — 111  imderstood  by  the  commentators  :  "  ille  dies 
PRIMUS  FUIT  leti  et  MALORUM  und  auch  ille  dies  prima  causa 
fuit  leti  et  MALORUM,"  Thicl ;  and  so  Conington  :  "We  might 
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have  expected  ^jrma  agreeing  with  causa,  hut  Virgil  seems  to 
have  mixed  up  two  expressions,  that  day  wa.-i  the  first  day  of  ruin, 
and  that  day  was  the  cause  of  ruin."  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
two  thoughts  are  very  well  distinguished,  if  we  do  not  ourselves 
confound  them  hy  taking  leti  for  the  genitive  of  causa,  not  of 

DIES_:    ILLE   DIES  PRIMUS   FUIT  dies    LETI,  ILLS   DIES  PRIMUS  FUIT 

CAUSA  malorum.  Analysing  the  sentence  so,  we  are  no  longer 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  either  why  the  word  primus  is  repeated, 
viz.,  because  there  are  two  distinct  propositions,  each  requiring 
its  own  PRIMUS,  or  why  the  repetition  is  in  the  masculine,  not 
the  feminine  form,  viz.,  because  prima,  inasmuch  as  belong- 
ing to  CAUSA,  would  have  signified  that  day  was  the  first  cause 
of  troubles,  thereby  implying  that  there  were  other  causes  of 
trouble,  whereas  primus,  inasmuch  as  belonging  to  dies,  aifords 
the  better  sense  that  first  day  already  spoken  of  teas  the  cause  of 
troubles,  implying  sole  and  entire  cause. 

Dies  leti,  as  "  dies  irae,  dies  ilia."    Joel,  2.  31 :  "  The  great 
and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord." 

Oaiisa  malorum,  as  Ovid,  Met.  3. 139 :  "  causa  luotus."  With 
the  sentiment  compare  Groldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield : 

"  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  foUy, 

and  finds,  too  late,  that  men  bqjxay, 

what  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 

what  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

the  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

to  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye, 
to  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

and  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die." 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  9.  9dl  (of  Eve,  after  she  has  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit)  : 

"  defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote." 

Hoc  PRAETEXiT  NOMINE  cuLPAM  (vs.  172). — Oomparc  Ovid, 
Heroid.  U-  1^8  (Phaedra  to  Hippolytus)  : 

"  cognate  potent  nomine  culpa  tegi." 

HEN»y,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  ** 
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Culpa  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  French  faux pa&.     See  verse 

19: 

"  huic  uni  forsan  potui  auccumbere  culpae.'^ 

Ovid,  Met.  S.  37  (Phaethon  to  Sol)  : 

"  neo  falsa  Clymene  culpam  sub  imagine  oelat.!' 

And  still  more  clearly  and  unequivocally,  Tacit.  Ann.  8.  21/. : 
"  nam  culpam  inter  viros  ac  feminas  vulgatam,  gravi  nomine 
laesarum  religionum  ac  violatae  maiestatis  appellando,  clemen- 
tiam  maiorum  suasque  ipse  leges  egrediebatur."  It  seems  a 
little  unfair  towards  Dido  to  designate  even  by  so  gentle  a  term 
of  reproach  as  culpa  the  a'ot  brought  about  by  the  instrumen- 
tality and  direct  interference  of  heaven  itself,  and  our  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  two  designing  goddesses  is 
kindred  with  the  sympathy  the  reader  of  Paradise  Lost  feels  for 
unfortunate  Eve 

"  defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote," 

according  to  the  inscrutable  wiU  of  heaven,  operating  through 
its  agent  of  all  ill.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  identity  of  the 
morality  in  the  two  cases  so  widely  separated  by  time  and  space; 
and  it  is  not  without  a  sigh  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us,  are  we  then  indeed  no  better  than  this  ?  and  is  man  iadeed 
everywhere,  and  under  aU  circumstances,  essentially  the  same  ? 
Ira  iRRiTATA  DEORUM   (vs.  178). — Compare  ApoU.  Ehod. 

2.  40  :  T^wojUEvr)  Ai(.     For  the  structure  see  Eemm.  on  2.  413 ; 

3.  181. 

Caeli  medio  terraeque  (vs.  184). — Why  in  the  middle 
between  the  sky  and  the  ground  ?  The  answer  is,  I  think,  sup- 
plied by  Val.  Flacc.  2.  119 : 

.     .     .     "ilia  [Fama]  f  remons  habitat  sub  nubibus  imis, 
non  Erebi,  non  diva  poll,  terrasque  fatigat 
quas  datur ;" 

and  still  more  explicitly  by  Ovid,  Met.  12.  39 : 

"  orbe  locus  medio  est,  inter  terrasque  fretuniquo 
caelcBtemquc  plagam,  triplicis  confinia  mundi  ; 
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unde,  quod  est  usquam,  quamvis  regionibus  aljsit, 
inspicitiu- ;  penetratquo  cavas  vox  omnis  ad  aiivos. 
fama  tenet,  summaque  domum  sibi  legit  in  arce  : 

ipsa  quid  in  caclo  rerum,  pelagoque  geratur, 
et  telliu-e,  videt;  totumque  inquirit  in  orbcm." 

In  the  middle  between  heaven  and  earth,  therefore,  that  she 
may  see  what  is  going  on  in  hoth  places. 


206-220. 


IV  PITER TORSIT 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  217). 

SUBNIXTJS  1  Pal*  Med.  II  f|.  Ill  Rom.  1469,  1471,  1473;  Strasb. 
1470  (MenteU.);  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475,  1486;  Mod.;  MU.  1475, 
1492;Brese. ;  P.  Manut. ;  Tumeb. ;  LaCerda;  D.  Heins. ;  W.  Heins.; 
Heyne ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Jahn ;  Dorph. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
Led.  Vir;/.,  ed.  1861). 

suBNEXtrs  II  eV  (viz.,t  cod.  Basil.  P.  3.  3),  cod.  Leidens.  (Heyne).  Ill 
"  CEiN"EMauE  MADENTEM  STTUNlxirs  :  hoc  est  CKlifEM  unguentatum  sub- 
nixum  habens,"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.),  where  subklxus  and  subnixitm  are 
plainly  errors  of  the  scribe,  and  should  be  subnexits  and  subnexum, 
inasmuch  as  "crinem  subnixum  hahens"  makes  no  sense;  Isidorus 
("Redimioula  sunt  quibus  mitra  alligabatur");  Gevartius  {El.  1.  7); 
Kuaeus;  Philippe;  Cunningham  ;  Brindley;  Bask.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Kib- 
beck;  Conington. 


*  The  Eoman  MS.  is  deficient  from  verse  217  iucluaivc,  as  far  iis  the  end  of  the 

book. 

t  P.  3.  3 ;  "  cUscriptm  ex  ed.  Rom.  li7J"  a  atateraent  contradicted  by  F.  3.  3, 
readinR  (as  we  assured  ourselves  by  a  second  examination  of  this  passage  when  in 
Basel  in  1862)  subnexus,  whereas  the  Rom.  ed.  1473  (printed  by  Udalric  Gallus 
and  Simon  de  Luca)  reads  suiiNixis,  as  we  satisfied  ourselves  in  Paris,  Aug.  18G4. 

41* 
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Nunc  (vs.  206). — Observe  the  emphasis  in  this  word  :  noiv  and 
never  before;  thy  toorship  havin'g,  until  introduced  hy  me  (see  vs. 
198),  been  unknown,  to  the  Maurusian  nation^  Compare  1.  271 : 
"  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo,"  and  Peerlkamp's  note  on  that  pas- 


GrENiTOE.  (vs.  208). — Observe  Virgil's  usual  correctness, 
larbas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (see  vs.  198),  addresses  Jupiter  not 
(as  Anchises,  2.  691)  with  the  ordinary  term  pater,  a  term  so 
vague  and  general  as  to  be  applicable  by  any  junior  or  inferior, 
to  any  senior  or  superior  (see  2.  2),  but  with  the  proper  and 
distinctive  appellation  genitor  (o  ^Ewrjo-ae  Trarnp,  Soph.  Electr. 
lJi.32).  Compare  1.  241  (Venus  to  Jupiter)  :  "  quae  te,  genitor, 
senteritia  vertit  ?  "     2.  657  (Aeneas  to  Anchises)  : 

' '  mene  efferre  pedem,  genitor,  te  posse  relicto 
sperasti  ? ' ' 

Maeonia  mentum  mitra  crinemque  madentem  (vs.  216). 
— The  reproach  of  effeminacy  expressed  in  semiviro  in  the  pre- 
ceding line  is  justified  in  mitra  and  ceinem  madentem,  the 
mitra  and  perfumed  hair  being  the  costume  of  women.  Com- 
pare Isidor.  19.  31.  4 :  "  pileum  virorum,  mitrae  autem  femi- 
narimi."  Verba  Achill.  in  Parthenone,  21  (Achilles  on  the  island 
of  Scyros  throwing  off  his  woman's  attire)  : 

' '  terrificumqiie  caput  praefixa  casside  mitram 
pellat,  et  in  graoili  deoorentur  tempora  f  erro  : 
arma  tegant  nostrum  potius,  quam  suppara,  corpus." 

Por  a  similar  justification  of  the  same  reproach  see  9.  614  : 

' '  et  tunicae  manicas  et  habent  redimicula  mitrae. 
0  vere  Phrygiae,  neque  enim  Phryges  .  .  , 
.     .    .    sinite  arma  "viris  et  cedite  ferro," 

and  12.  97 : 

.     .     .     ' '  da  sternere  corpus 
loricamque  manu  valida  lacerare  revulsam 
semiviri  Phrygis  et  foedare  in  pulvere  crines 
vibratos  calido  ferro  (BM)r«que  madentes." 

Cicero,  Orat.  in  Pisonem,  11  :  "  Gabinium  denique  si  vidissent 
duumviruni  vestri  illi  unguentarii,  citius  aghovissent.  "  Erant 
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ilK  compti  eapilU,  et  madentes  cincinnorum  fimbriae  et  fluentes 
cerussataeque  buccae,  dignae  Oapua,  sed  ilia  vetere." 

StJBNEXUs  (vs.  217). — "  Ceinem  unguentatum  sutnixum  et 
subligatum  habens ;  aut  subnixus,  fiduoia  elatus,"  Servius. 
"  Subnixus  :  Salmasius,  ad  Solinum,  p.  392,  subnexus,  per- 
peram,"  N.  Heins.  ap.  Burmann.  "  Subnixus.  Sic  membranae 
nostrae,"  Brunck.  "  Habens  subnixum,  i.  e.,  subligatum  men- 
TTJM,"  &c.,  La  Cerda.  "  Subnixus,  mento  ao  crine  subnixo, 
MiTRA ;  scilicet  mitra  subligatum  habens  mentum  .  .  .  Potest 
subnixus  exquisitius  dictum  videri ;  quodcunque  enim  subliga- 
tum sibi  babet  aliquam  rem,  illud  subnixum  ea  re  videri  potest," 
Heyne.  "  Pileo  quodam  incurvo,  unde  pendebant  fasciae,  quae 
subter  mentum  coUigari  solebant ;  itaque  mentum  crinemque 
madentem  subnixus,  i.  q.  mitra  subligatum  habens  mentum," 
&c.,  Wagner.  "Leidens.  cod.  subnexus  .  .  .  sed  alteram  lec- 
tionem  subnixus  recte  defendunt  Heynius,  et  Grronov.  in  Biatr. 
Stat.  0.  54,  p.  543,"  Jahn. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  criticism  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  equal  number  of  scholars  agreeing,  not  merely  to  accept  a 
solecism  from  the  MSS.,  but  to  defend  it  by  argument,  while 
there  was  at  hand  a  reading  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable 
with  respect  to  grammar,  but  affording  a  better,  clearer,  and 
stronger  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  author  in  other  places.  Subnixus,  having  an 
active  signification,  cannot  by  any  possibility  exist  in  connexion 
with  MENTUM  ;  and  Yirgil  must  have  written  not  subnixus, 
but,  as  found  in  the  Basel  D  and  Leyden  MS.,  subnexus  ;  a 
reading,  besides,  preferable  to  subnixus  (supposing  subnixus 
possible)  for  these  two  additional  reasons ;  first,  as  presenting 
the  idea  of  suhligation,  or  tying  underneath,  an  idea  not  at  ali 
expressed  by  subnixus,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Silius's 
"galeamque  corusois  subnixam  cristis,"  where  the  helmet  (which 
is  below)  is  represented  as  "  subnixa  "  on  the  crests  (which  are 
above) ;  and  secondly,  as  the  precise  word  which  our  author  has 
elsewhere  used  on  two  very  similar  occasions,  Aen.  10. 137 : 

.     .     .     "  fusos  cervix  oui  laotea  crines 
aocipit,  et  molli  sxihnedens  circulus  aiiro," 
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Gcorg.  3.  166  : 

' '  ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circlos 
cendei  snbnectc" 

Compare  Copa,  1  : 

' '  oopa  Syrisca,  caput  Graia  redimita  mitella.' ' 

Aen.  9.  616  : 

"  et  tiinicae  manicas,  et  halent  redimicula  mitrae." 
Val.  Flacc.  6.  699  : 

"  at  viridem  gemmis  et  Eoae  stamine  silvae 
siibligat  extrema  patrum  cervice  tiaram." 

Val.  Flacc.  2.  102 : 

.  .  .  "  neqiie  enim  alma  videri 
iam  tumet,  aut  tereti  crinem  suinectitur  auro, 
sidereos  diffusa  sinus." 

Lucret.  4.  1125  : 

"  et  bene  parta  patrum  fiunt  anademata,  mitrae." 

Statius,  8ih.  5.  3.  115  (Markland)  : 

.     .     ,     "  specieque  comam  subnexus  utraque" 

(where,  however,  Grronovius  [Biatrib.  Stat.)  reads  and  defends 
"  subnixus)."  And  especially  Lucian,  Bial.  Deor.  18. 1 :  Mirpa 
avaSedsfJicvoQ  rijv  Ko/ij)v.  In  every  one  of  tliese  places  the  tyings 
of  the  head-dress  are  prominently  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
reader.  Compare  also  Aen.  7.  669 :  "  Herculeo  humeros  innexus 
amictu." 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  discard  from  the  text  a  read- 
ing which,  although  recommended  hy  the  vast  majority  both 
of  MSS.  and  of  editors,  bears  a  manifold  falsehood  on  its  fore- 
head, and  to  adopt  a  reading  to  which  there  is  no  other  objec- 
tion than  the  slender  support  afforded  it  by  MS.  authority ;  no 
MS.,  so  far  as  I  know,  being  in  its  favour,  except  Basel  D  and 
the  Leyden  MS.  quoted  by  Heyne. 

Famamque  rovEMUs  iNANEM  (vs.  218). — Heyne,  Forbiger, 
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and  Conington  adopt  Servius's  first  interpretation,  "  quia  frus- 
tra  te  credimus  mundi  esse  rectorem;"  Wunderlich  and  Wag- 
ner, Servius's  second,  "quia  me  tuum  filium  esse  oonfido."  The 
latter  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  first,  because 
evidenced  by  the  word  fovemus,  less  properly  applied  to  a  mere 
belief  in  a  religious  doctrine,  to  a  mere  theoretical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  Jupiter,  than  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was  himself  the  son  of  that  great  being  ;  secondly,  because  the 
reproachful  doubt  that  there  really  existed  any  such  being  as 
Jupiter  has  been  already  and  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  words 

NEQUICQUAM    HORREMUS    and    INANIA    MURMURA    MISCENT  ;    and 

thirdly,  because  the  further  doubt  that  there  was  any  real 
ground  for  his  considering  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  was 
necessary  to  complete  his  argument :  "I  doubt  that  you  exist ; 
but  if  you  do  exist,  I  am  surely  not  your  son  or  you  would  not 
treat  me  so."* 

ToRsiT  (vs.  220). — Simply  turned,  as  in  Italian  torcere  and 
torto.     Compare  Dante,  Infern.  13.  6U  : 

' '  la  merefsice,  che  mai  dall'  ospizio 

di  Cesare  non  torse  gli  occhi  piitti." 

Id.  Fiirg.  9.  ^5 : 

"  e  il  viso  m'  era  alia  marina  torto. '^ 

See  Eem.  on  6.  547. 


229-242. 

SED ORCO 


GrRAViDAM  iMPERiis  (vs.  229).^ — "  Parituram  imperia,  vel  undo 
multi  imperatores  possent  creari,"  Servius.  "  Multos  habituram 
populos  potentes,  quibuscum  postea  Romani  de  imperio  certa- 


ForoeUini,  however,  says  that  Non.  c.  4,   No.  193,  interprets  the  passage  to 
mean  :  "  spem  profuturi  niiminis." 
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runt,  Latinos,  Btruscos,  Samnites,  Oampanos,"  Wagner  [Praest.) 
This  is  certainly  not  the  meaning.  Aeneas  was  wanted  for  two 
purposes,  (1),  to  rule  Italy,  full  at  present  of  great  and  turbu- 
lent  empires  (qui  gkavidam  imperiis  belloqxje  feementem 
iTALiAM  kegerbt)  ;  (2),  to  found  a  dynasty  (genus  alto  a  san- 
guine TEUCRI  prodeket),  wMoh  dynasty  should  rule  the  world 
(totum  sub  leges  mittebet  obbem). 

Gratidam  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  f  oetam,  ox  which 
should  at  a  future  time  give  hirth  to  empires,  for  in  that  case  there 
were  no  parallelism  between  the  two  characters  assigned  to  Italy, 
viz.,  at  a  future  time  to  produce  empires,  andnoio  roaring  ivith  tears, 
but  in  the  sense  of  plenam  (as  Hor.  Od.  1.  22.  3  : 

"  neo  venenatis  gravida  sagittis 
Fusee,  pharetoa") 

which  affords  the  excellent  sense,  Italy  at  the  present  moment  full 
of  empires,  and  roaring  tcith  wars,  to  rule  which  empires  and  put 
an  end  to  which  wars  is  the  mission  of  Aeneas;  as  if  Jupiter  had 
said  :  "a  man  who  should  take  into  his  hands  and  become  the 
head  of  these  warring  Italian  states,  and  whose  posterity  should, 
from  this  united  Italy  as  a  centre,  extend  its  sway  over  the  whole 
world."  To  understand  imperiis  of  Italian  empires  yet  to  come 
into  existence  is  to  destroy  not  only  this  climax,  but  the  fine 
efEeot  of  regeret,  by  reducing  the  "  regere,"  the  rule  of  Aeneas, 
from  a  rule  over  the  warring  empires  of  Italy  to  a  rule  over 
Italy  at  war,  and  in  future  time  to  produce  states  which  were, 
and  only  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  be  conquered,  and  conquered 
not  by  Aeneas  himself  but  by  his  descendants. 

Naviget  (vs.  237). — This  imperative  placed  first  in  the  verse, 
and  separated  from  both  preceding  and  subsequent  context  by  a 
coifiplete  pause,  and  therefore  constituting  in  itself  an  entire 
sentence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic ;  see  Eeimn.  on  2. 
246 ;  4.  274. 

Et  primum  pedibus,  &o.,  .  .  .  PORT  ANT  (vv.  239-241). — It 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  the  custom  not  to  wear  shoes  in 
the  house,  at  least  not  to  wear  as  strong  and  coarse  shoes  in  the 
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house  as  out  of  it.  Compare  Horn.  Od.  16.  15 U  (of  tlie  swine- 
herd) : 

i\  pa,  Kai  apffe  ffvtpop^aPj  o  8'  etXero  X^P"**  ireSi^a* 
dtjirafj.evos  5'  uiro  Troffffi  ttoKivS*  lei/' 

and  Aesch.  Agam.  953  (Agamemnon  declining  to  walk  on  the 
carpet  Clytemnestra  had  spread  for  him  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
until  he  had  taken  off  his  boots) : 

oXV  et  SoKet  ffoi  Tau0\  uirai  Tis  ap^v\as 
\voL  Taxos,  irpo^ovKov  efi^atrtif  xoios. 

The  custom,  being  general,  is  seldom  noticed,  except  for  some 
particular  reason — in  oiir  text,  on  account  of  the  singular 
quality  and  marvelous  agency  of  Mercury's  chaussure. 

EvocAT  ORCo  (vs.  242). — Compare  Sam.  1.  28.  15 :  "And 
Samuel  said  to  Saul :  '  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring 
me  up  ? '  And  Saul  answered :  '  Therefore  I  have  called  thee 
that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.'" 


244-246. 

DAT  SOMNOS  ADIMITQUE  ET  LUMINA  MORTE  UESIGNAT 
ILLA  FRETUS  AGIT  VENTOS  ET  TURBTDA  TRANAT 
NTJBILA 

LuMiNA  MORTE  RESiGNAT. — "  Claudit,  porturbat,"  Servius — an 
interpretation  which  we  cannot  entertain  for  one  moment,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constant  use  of  the 
word,  which  is  never  "  claudere,"  never  "  peturbare,"  but 
always  aperire.  Forcellini,  following  the  second  interpretation 
of  Servius,  says  "  resolvere  oculos,  labefaetata  eorum  structura." 
This  is  equally  inadmissible  as  Servius's  first  interpretation, 
(«)  because  equally  opposed  to  the  constant  use  of  resign  are, 
and  (i)  because  lxtmina  morte  resignat  were  then  but  a  repe- 
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tition  of,  and  mucli  weaker  form  of  expression  for,  sub  tartara 
TRisTiA  MiTTiT.  Burmann,  unable  to  unravel,  would  cut  the  knot, 
and  following  two  MSS.  of  very  inferior  authority,  substitutes 
LiMiNA  for  LUMiNA,  thus  giving  us  afade  repetition  either  of 

SUB    TARTARA    TRISTIA    MITTIT,    Or    of   EVOCAT    ORCO,    Or  of  both ; 

and,  not. content  himself  with  his  own  proposition,  ingenuously 
subjoins :  "  Qui  melius  se  ex  hoc  loco  expedient,  iUi  lubens 
accesserim."  Jahn  follows  Servius,  with  only  a  very  slight 
deviation:  "Mihi  placet  ratio,  oculos  morte  claudit,  uthuius  ver- 
sus sententia  sit,  rirga  illa  dat  sotnniim  et  mortem.  Resignat 
enitn  poeta  propter  praecedens  adimit  scripsisse  videtur.  Adimit 
ooulis  somnum,  et  denuo  eos  (alio  tempore)  morte  occludit,"  and 
is  answered  by  the  same  argument.  "  Aperit  lumina  in  rogo ; 
in  quo  allusum  ad  morem  Romanorum,"  Turnebus  and  La  Cerda, 
referring  to  the  rite  which  Pliny  has  described,  11.  37  ("Morien- 
tibus  illos  [oculos]  operire  rursusque  in  rogo  patefacere,  Quiritium 
magno  ritu  sacrum  est;  ita  more  eondito,  ut  neque  ab  homine 
supremum  eos  spectari  fas  sit,  et  oaelo  non  ostendi"),  and  fol- 
lowed by  myself  both  in  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Yoyage  "  and  my 
"  Adversaria  Virgiliana."  "  Post  mortem  aperit,"  Jacob  and 
Lucil.  Aetn.  112.  "  Vom  tode,  vom  todesschlummer  entsie- 
gelt ;  d.  i.  die  schon  sterbenden  in's  leben  zuriickfiihrt,  nioht 
die  gestorbenen,"  Voss.  "  Hanc  esse  persuasum  habeo  sen- 
tentiam :  lumina  apgrit  iamiam  se  claudentia ;  ut  Mercurius 
dicatur  in  vitam  revocare  iam  morientes,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.), 
an  exposition  to  which,  besides  the  strong  objection  raised  by 
Wagner  himself,  "  nihil  tale  a  ceteris  seriptoribus  [de  Mercuric 
seiz.]  traditur,"  there  is  the  no  trifling  obstacle,  that  it  repre- 
sents Mercury  as  opening  the  eyes  before  they  are  closed! 
"  Schliesst  die  augen  wieder  durch  den  tod,"  Ladewig.  "  Ape- 
rit oculos  MORTE  clausos,  s.  revocat  mortuos  in  vitam,"  Wagner 
(1861).  "  I  follow  Henry  in  accepting  Turnebus'  explanation," 
Conington. 

To  all  this  long  list  of  conflicting  opinions  there  is,  besides 
the  objections  to  which  each  is  specially  liable,  the  general  objec- 
tion, that  they  all  represent  our  author  as  interrupting  his  ac- 
count of  Mercury's  ofEce  of  ^pvxoTro/iTrog  by  an  account  of  his 
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other  office  of  putting  to  sleep  and  awakening,  that  they  all 
represent  our  author  as  speaking  first  of  the  dead,  then  of  the 
sleeping,  and  then  again  of  the  dead  or  dying,  and  that  ltjmina 
MORTE  RESiGNAT,  instead  of  being,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be 
according  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner,  a  variety  or  explanation  of 
the  immediately  precediag  somnos  adimit,  becomes  a  variety  or 
explanation  of  the  wholly  separated  and  left-behind 

ANIMAS  ILLE  EVOCAT  ORCO 
PALLENTHS,  ALIAS  SUE  TARTARA  TRISTIA  MITTIT. 

Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  possible,  and  very  easy  too,  to  assign  a 
meaning  to  the  passage  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  this  capital 
objection,  and  whether  Heyne  may  not  have  been  j)remature  in 
wishing,  with  his  usual  politeness  however,  the  passage  at  the 
devil :  "  equidem  malim  hemistichium  abesse,  et  lumina  morte 
RESIGNAT ;  quocunque  te  interpretatione  vertas,  sententia  est  a 
loco  aliena." 

I  understand  your  smile.  A  lock  is  not  so  easily  picked 
which  has  baffled  not  Heyne  alone,  but  every  locksmith  of  the 
guild,  myself  included.  .  "Well !  we  shall  see.  Suppose  we  cease 
to  understand  morte  of  the  literally  dead — they  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  two  immediately  preceding  verses  and  we  have 
done  with  them — and  begin  at  last  to  understand  it  of  the  figu- 
ratively dead,  the  sleepers,  those  from  whom  the  god  has  just 
revoked  his  gift  of  sleep  (adimitque  somnos)  .  Those  it  is,  and 
no  others,  whose  eyes  the  god  unseals.  "  You  are  perfectly 
right.  I  have  no  longer  any  difficulty."  Nor  is  there  any. 
LuMiNA  MORTE  RESIGNAT  is,  accordiug  to  our  author's  usual 
manner,  the  variety  or  explanation  of  somnos  adimit.  There 
is  no  confusion,  no  mixing-up  of  difEerent  pictures,  no  ascrip- 
tion of  a  never-before-heard-of  role  to  Mercury,  who  opens  the 
sleeper's  eyes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  inasmuch  as  he  adimit 
soMxos.  The  train  of  thought  is  plain,  and  easy  to  follow. 
Mercury  puts  to  sleep,  into  a  state  which  so  long  as  it  continues 
is  to  all  intents  and  JDurposes  a  state  of  death — [compare  Aen. 

6.  k^li.  : 

"  occiipat  Aeneas  aditum  custode  sepuUo." 
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Sen.  Here.  Fur.  1072  (Chorus  praying  Sleep  to  conquer  the  fury 
of  Hercules) : 

' '  pater  o  remm,  portus  vitae, 
lucis  requies,  noctisque  comes, 
qui  par  regi  famuloque  venis, 
plaoidus  fessmn  lenisque  f ovens  ; 
pavidum  leti  genus  humanum 
cogis  longam  disoere  mortem  ; 
preme  deviotum  torpore  gravi,"  &c.]— 

nay,  which  is  only  not  death,  because  the  god  who  has  put  you 
into  it  brings  you  out  of  it — somnos  adimit  et  lumina  mokte 
RESIGN  AT,  i.  e.,  LUMINA  somiio  sepulUs  EEsiGNAT.  And  the 
parallelism  in  which  the  god's  two  functions  are  placed  is  as 
perfect  as  it  is  striking :  he  consigns  to  the  real  Orciis  and 
brings  back  from  it :  he  consigns  to  sleep — that  mimic  Orcus— 
and  brings  out  of  it.  Strip  the  passage,  so  understood,  of  Mer- 
cury and  his  eadueens,  and  you  have  the  Sophoclean  [Ajax,  675) 
"  aU-conquering  sleep  does  not  hold  always,  but  after  a  while 
looses  the  fetters  with  which  he  has  bound  you : " 

.     .     .     ev  S'  0  TrayKpuTTis  impos 

StiU  further.  The  figure  by  which  mors  is  used  in  place  of 
somnus — the  thing  which  so  much  resembles  sleep  for  sleep 
itself — is  the  very  figure  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  expres- 
sion dead-asleep ;  nor  is  such  substitution  of  the  one  word  or  idea 
for  the  other  in  any  respect  more  objectionable  or  less  justifiable 
than  the  converse  substitution  of  sleep  for  death  in  every  ser- 
mon and  on  every  tombstone.  Add  to  alljwhich,  («),  that  if 
there  be  nothing  (and  what  is  there  ?)  overstrained  in  the  ap- 
plication vernacularly  of  the  term  mortuus  to  the  Hyperbo- 
rean sea  on  account  of  the  so  small  share  it  enjoys  of  the  sun's 
rays,  Prisoian,  Periegesis,  37  : 

"  circuit  oceani  gurges  tamen  undique  vastus ; 
qui  quamvis  uuus  sit,  plurima  nomina  sumit. 
finibus  Hesperiis  Atlanticus  ille  vocatur ; 
at.Boreae,  qua  gens  fervens  Arimaspa  sut  armig, 
dicitur  ille  Kger,  necnon  Satumius ;  idem 
Mortuus  est  aliis,"mininio  quod  lumine  solis 
perfruitur  ;  tarde  radios  nam  suscipit  ortus, 
nubibus  et  erassis  premitui-,  nimbisque  gravatur," 
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there  is  d  fortiori  nothing  overstrained  in  the  poet's  application 
of  the  same  metjiphor  to  those  whom  the  god  has  with  his  wand 
deprived  not  only  of  sight  but  of  all  sensibility,  and  (l»),  that 
the  identical  metaphor  has  been  applied  by  other  poets  even  to 
those  who  have  lost  no  sense  except  sight  only,  as  Stat.  Theh. 

1.1^6: 

"  impia  iam  merita  scrutatus  lumina  dextra 

merserat  aeterna  damnatum  nocte  pudorem 
Oedipodes,  longaque  animam  sub  morte  tenebat." 

Lumina  eesignat. — The  opening  of  the  eyes  is  the  natural 
and  proper  accompaniment,  completion,  or  climax  of  the  act  of 
awakening ;  not  only  because  it  is  on  the  eyes  the  operation  of 
sleep  is  most  remarkable  and  conspicuous  (see  Rem.  on  "  mem- 
bra deo  victus,"  9.  336),  but  because,  as  it  is  the  closing  of  the 
eyes  which  is  the  first  sign  of  the  individual's  passing  into  the 
state  of  temporary  death  and  stillness,  so  it  is  the  opening  of 
them  again  which  is  the  first  sign  of  his  returning  out  of  that 
state  into  his  ordinary  state  of  life  and  activity.  So  intimate  is 
this  connexion  of  the  eyes  with  sleep,  that  the  mention  by  a  poet 
of  a  falling  asleep,  or  an  awakening  out  of  sleep,  without  at  the 
same  time  some  mention  of  the  eyes  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  instance  of  the  special  god  of 
sleep  performing  his  function  in  person,  without  some  account  at 
the  same  time  of  the  pains  he  takes  to  close  the  eyes.  "  Pone 
caput,"  says  Somnus  to  Palinurus  (5.  845),  "fessosque  oculos 
furare  labori ;  "  and  lest  Palinurus's  sense  of  duty  should  inter- 
fere with  his  obedience  to  the  command 

"  ecce  deus  ramum  Lethaeo  rore  madentem 
vique  soporatum  Stygia  super  utraque  qiiassat 
tempora,  ouuctautique  natantia  lumina  i 


The  relation  between  sleep  and  the  eyes  being  so  close,  so  inti- 
mate, it  is  only  with  the  strictest  physical  as  well  as  mythologi- 
cal propriety  Mercury  is  represented  in  our  text  as  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  sleeper  when  he  awakens  him.  On  this,  as  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  our  author  has  followed,  mutatis  mutandis, 
the  example  of  his  prototype,  who  represents  Mercury  as  com- 
posing {9e\y(ov)  the  eyes  of  the  waking  inan  when  he  puts  him 
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to  sleep,  II.  21 


wv  efleAei,  to  us  5'  aure  /cai  uirrwovTas  eyeipet. 

Nor  is  tHs  operation  of  Mercury,  with  his  rod,  on  the  eyes,  a 
mere  accidental  or  indifferent  accompaniment  of  the  act  of  put- 
ting the  individual  to  sleep.  That  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
act  is  shown  by  its  being  insisted  on  every  time  the  soporific 
virtue  of  the  rod  is  mentioned,  as,  for  example,  Od.  5.  ^7,  just 
quoted,  and  also  Od.  S^.  2  : 

.     .     .     ex^  5^  pa0Bov  /lira  x^P"'- 
KaKfiVj  xP^f^^^V^j  TV  t'  avBpcijv  ofifiara  6e\yet, 
wy  eOcKet,  tovs  S'  avr^  Kat  VTrpcoovras  eyeip^i. 

The  Greek  poet  is  not  content  with  saying  :  Mercury,  with  his 
rod,  puts  to  sleep  and  awakens  ;  he  is  more  particular ;  he  sets 
the  sleeping  person  visibly  before  us  in  the  words  composes  the 
eyes,  viz.,  to  sleep.  It  woidd  have  been  strange  if  Virgil  had 
contented  himself  with  generalities  where  his  master  had  entered 
into  particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  Yirgil  was  not  at  liberty  to 
take  the  same  identical  particular  which  his  master  had  takcH. 
That  would  have  been  to  Latinize  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  give 
us  another  Homerus  Latinus.  He  takes,  therefore,  the  particu- 
lar omitted  by  Homer.  His  Mercury  does  not  with  his  rod  com- 
pose the  eyes,  viz.,  to  sleep,  and  awaken,  but  with  his  rod  puts 
to  sleep  and  awakens,  and  opens  the  eyes  of  the  mimic  dead.  If 
Virgil  owes  to  Homer,  as  Homer  no  doubt  owed  to  a  predeces- 
sor, the  wand  wherewith  to  compose  the  eyes  to  sleep  and  open 
them  again,  he  is  at  least  not  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  extra- 
ordinary— ^if  the  paradox  be  allowed  me — life,  expression,  and 
poetic  truthfulness  bestowed  on  the  picture  by  the  figurative 
death  he  has  introduced  into  it,  in  lumina  morte  resignat. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  vsrith  which  antiquity  has 
furnished  us  of  the  actual  application  of  the  Mercurial  wand  for 
the  production  of  sleep  is  in  the  case  of  Argus,  first  made  to 
doze  by  the  sweet  music  of  the  syrinx,  and  then  the  doze  con- 
verted into  profound  sleep  by  the  waving  of  the  wand,  Ovid, 
Met.  1.  682 : 
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"  sedit  Atlantiadcs,  et  euntem  multa  loqiiendo 
detiniiit  sermone  diem,  iunotisque  canondo 
vinccrc  arundinibus  servantia  liimina  tcntat. 
lUe  tamon  pugnat  molles  evincere  somnos, 
ct  quamvis  sopor  est  oculorum  parte  receptiis, 
parte  tamen  vigilat 


talia  dictia'us  vidit  Cylkuius  onmes 
succubuisse  oculos,  adopertaque  luniina  sorano. 
supprimit  extemplo  vocem,  firmatqae  soporem 
langmia  permulcens  medicata  lamina  rirga." 

Who  does  not  see  the  most  ancient  of  all  magnetisers  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  making  the  passes  of  his  wand  hefore  the 
drooping  lids  of  the  already  dozing  watchman  ?  Who  doubts 
that  those  passes  to  hring  on  the  mesmeric  trance  were  made  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  passes  of  the  mesmerizer  of  the  present 
day?  or  who  doubts  that  the  passes  made  on  other  occasions 
with  the  contrary  object,  viz.,  to  open  the  eyes  of  (liimina  ke- 
signat),  and  bring  back  from  apparent  death  (morte)  to  life 
and  activity,  those  who  had  been  put  into  the  mesmeric  trance, 
by  virtue  of  such  downward  passes,  were  made  in  the  opposite 
direction,  viz.,  from  below  upwards  ? 

MoETE. — Sleep,  under  the  image,  semblance,  or  metaphor  of 
death.  The  absence  of  any  expression  to  show  that  the  word  is 
used  in  this  extended  sense,  has  deceived  all  commentators.  Yet 
such  use  of  it  was  ait  least  as  much  to  be  expected  as  either  our 
author's  own  similarly  figurative  use  of  sepultus,  6.  424  : 

"  occupat  Aeneas  aditiim  custodc  sepuUo," 

or  Homer's  similarly  figurative  use  of  KwSeta,  II.  llj-.  ^99  : 

.     .     .     0  Se  <I>T]  KaSiiav  avaa'xi'i', 
irec^paSe  re  Tpojetrtri,  Kat  euxofieyos  eiros  TjvSa, 

without  word  of  explanation ;  and  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
expected  than  that  sleep — presented,  be  it  observed,  even  by 
Shakespeare  under  the  very  figure  under  which  it  is  presented 
in  our  text — should  be  said  by  that  poet  to  be  murdered  by 
Macbeth  in  his  murdering  Duncan  : 
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' '  methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  :  sleep  no  more, 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep, 
the  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
halm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  seeond  course, 
chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

If,  notwithstanding,  the  metaphor  stOl  seem  to  anyone  too  brief, 
harsh,  and  un-Virgilian,  I  beg  to  refer  [a)  to  verse  529 : 

"  at  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  neque  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculsive  aut  pectore  noctem 
accipit,' ' 

where  by  a  metaphor  no  less  brief,  harsh,  and  un-Virgilian  than 
that  by  which  the  immediately  subsequent  mobte  in  our  text 
repeats  the  immediately  preceding  somnos,  another  immediately 
preceding  "  somnos  "  is  repeated  in  an  immediately  subsequent 
"  noctem;"  in  other  words,  where  the  night  {i.e.,  the  darkness) 
of  sleep  is  used  as  an  equivalent  and  agreeable  variety  for  sleep, 
just  as  in  our  text  the  death  {i.  e.,  the  insensibility)  of  sleep  is 
used  as  an  equivalent  and  agreeable  variety  for  sleep,  and  where 
the  night  {i.  e.,  the  darkness)  of  sleep  is  spoken  of  as  receivable 
into  the  eyes  and^feelings,  just  as  in  our  text  the  death  {i.e.,  the 
insensibility)  of  sleep  is  spoken  of  as  having  sealed  the  eyes ; 
and  {to),  to  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  3.  6!i.7 : 

' '  sunt  quoque  quae  f  aciant  altos  medicamina  somnos, . 
victaque  Lethaea  lumina  nocte  premant," 

where  the  sleep  with  which  opiates  subdue  the  eyes  is  styled 
"  Lethaea  nox,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  sleep  removed  from 
the  eyes  by  the  passes  of  the  Mercurial  wand  is  styled  "mors"; 
and  (e),  to  Oic.  Somn.  Scip.  :  "  '  immo  vero,'  inquit,  'ii  munt 
qui  ex  corporum  vincuHs  tanquam  e  earcere  evolaverunt,  vestra 
vero  quae  dicitur  vita  mors  est,' "  where  not  only  are  the  dead 
said  '  to  live,'  but  even  life  itself  is  called  death. 

Eesignat,  unseals,  i.  e.,  uncloses,  opens.  Signare  and  its 
diminutive  si  gill  are  ("  ut  signare  autem  anulo  claudere  est,  ita 
et  sigillare  quoque  pro  eodem  ;  nam  sigilliim  ex  signo  diminuti- 
vum,  ut  ligillum  ex  Ugno,  tigillum  ex  tigno,"  Sahnasius  de  modo 
Usiir.  p.  455,  ed.  Elzev.)  being  the  very  words  used  by  the 
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Eonians  to  express  the  operation  of  olosiug  (sealing)  the  dead 
man's  eyes  ("  Hae  pressant  in  tabe  comas,  hae  hvmhia  signant," 
Statins,  Theb.  3. 129.  "  Lex  Maenia  est  in  pietate,  ne  filii  patri- 
bus  luce  clara  sigiUent  ociilos,"  Varro,  in  his  lost  treatise  entitled 
Gemini,  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus,  lib.  2.  785),  Virgil  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  more  proper,  clear,  or  forcible  word  to 
express  the  unclosing  (unsealing)  of  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper,  the 
metaphorically  dead,  than  resignare. 

Illa,  referring  back  to  the  parenthesis  hac  .  .  .  kesignat, 
shows  that  the  parenthesis  is  carried  on  no  farther  than  this  last 
word  (viz.,  resigkat).  Had  the  parenthesis  been  carried  on 
past  resigxat,  we  should  not  have  had  illa,  but  a  second  hac : 

HAC  EVOCAT,  MITTIT,  ADIMIT,  RESIGNAT,  /iriC   FRETUS    AGIT.      The 

change  to  illa  marks  the  resumption  of  the  direct  narrative, 
broken  off  at  capit. 

Agit  ventos. — The  embarrassment  of  commentators,  and 
especially  of  Servius,  interpreting  this  passage,  amounts  almost 
to  the  ridiculous.  "  Agit  ventos,  non  vocat  aut  transit,  nam 
sequitur.  An  ergo  ducit  atque  moderatur  ?  An  excludit  ac 
pellit  ?  An  sequitur?  An  ante  se  agit  ne  reflectant.  An  iu 
actu  est?"  Servius.  "Ut  sessor  agit  equum  quo  vehitur,  ita 
Mercurius  ventos  agit,  idque  auxilio  virgae,  quasi  illa  ut  freno 
uteretur  ad  ventos  moderandos,"  La  Cerda.  "Agit  ante  se,  quis 
dubitet,  dum  volatu  per  auras  fertur  ?  "  Heyne,  Wagner  (1845, 
1849).  "  Agit  ventos  erklart  Herr  Heyne  mit '  quis  dubitet  ? ' 
ihm  voranzuwehen.  Wozu  das  ?  Hat  denn  der  erklarer  verges- 
sen,  dass  er  nur  eben  vorher  (vs.  223)  den  wind  in  die  fiiigel,  also 
nicht  voran,  zu  hauchen  bestimmt  ?  agit,  er  treiht,  was  kann  es 
wohl  anders  sein  als,  'er  bewegt  sie  durch  die  magische  kraft  des 
stabes,  ihm  nachiiuwehen  ? ' "  J.  H.  Yoss,  Mythol.  Br.  No.  58. 
"  Illa  fretus  agit  ventos,  /.  e.,  nimia  eeleritate  persequitur, 
et  paene  occupat  praevenitque,"  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Adelph.  3.  "2. 
"  lUius  ope  impellit  ut  volatum  suum  secundent,"  Wagner  (ed. 
1861),  doing  me,  as  usual,  the  favour  of  appropriating  sub  silen- 
tio,  and  almost  word  for  word  translating,  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Yoyage,"  1853. 

Not  one  of  all  these  interpretations,  long  as  is  the  list  of  them, 
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is  as  I  tlilnk  the  riglit  one  ;  not  one  of  all  these  commentators 
has  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head,  or,  as  a  Roman  would  have  said, 
"  rem  tetigit  acu."  Mercury  does  not  drive  the  A\inds  before 
him  ("  AGiT  ante  se,  quis  dubitet?"),  for  to  what  purpose  should 
he  so  drive  them  ?  Sent  upon  a  message,  how  would  it  further 
him  to  drive  the  winds  before  him  ?  They  would  arrive  before 
him,  that  is  all.  Neither  does  Mercury  draw  the  winds  after 
him  ("bewegt  sie  ihm  naohzuwehen"),  for,  first,  how  is  this 
agere  ventos  ?  and,  secondly,  he  is  not  an  inert  ship,  which 
in  order  to  move  onward  mtist  be  blown  onward,  but  a  winged 
Hying  god    (see  vs.  239,  talaria  quae   sublimem  ams   sivk 

AEQUOEA  SUPRA  SEU  TERRAM  PORTAXT  ;  246,  VOLAXS  ;  255, 

volat;    256,  volabat).     The   picture   of  Mercury  preceding' 
the  winds,  blown  by  the  winds  from  behind,  like  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  has  indeed  been  presented  to  us  by  Statins,  Theh.  1.  302 
(Jupiter  to  Mercmy) : 

' '  quare  impiger  ales 
jinrtautcs  praiTah  uotos,  Cyllenia  proles, 
,  acra  per  liquidum  ; ' ' 

but  who  of  my  readers  will  accept  as  from  the  hands  of  A''irgil 
such  picture  of  the  nimble  flying  god,  the  speedy  messenger 
par  excellence,  passive  like  a  ship,  and  driven  before  the  winds  ? 
Neither  does  Mercury  pursiie  and  try  to  get  before  the  ^iads, 
"  persequitur,  et  paene  occupat  praevenitque," — an  explanation 
which,  however  well  it  may  suit  with  the  notion  of  nimbleness, 
suits  not  at  all  with  the  notion  of  being  bound  for  a  particular 
spot,  from  which,  instead  of  towards  which,  the  winds  might 
happen  to  be  blowing.  To  which  must  be  added  that  it  is  not 
as  going  faster  than,  and  overtaking  and  getting  before,  the 
winds,  but  as  going  as  fast  as  the  winds  (rapido  pariter  cum 
FLAJIl^■E  portant),  he  is  represented  verse  241.  Neither  does  he 
ride  upon  the  winds,  as  a  horseman  on  a  horse,  using  at  the  same 
time  his  wand  as  a  bit  ("  ut  sessor  agit  equum  .  .  .  ilia  ut  fi-eno 
uteretur  "),  for  he  is  flying,  using  his  talaria,  not  seated.  How 
then  ?  how  is  he  placed  with  respect  to  the  winds  ?  what  use 
does  he  make  of  them  ?  in  what  manner  does  he  di-ive  them  with ' 
his  wand  (illa  fretus  agit  a'Entos)  ?     Put  our  author's  words 
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together,  and  they  gi\o  lis  the  whole  pioture.  First,  he  calls  the 
winds  (vocA  zephyros),  next  he  flies  down  (labere  penms), 
viz.,  by  means  of  his  talaria  (talaria  nectit)  ;  the  talaria 
carry  him  (portant)  with  swiftness  equal  to  that  of  the  winds 
(rapido  pariter  (vm  i'lamine)  ;  with  his  rod  he  drives  the 
winds  (agit  yentos),  and  so  driving  with  his  rod  the  winds, 
sails  or  swims  or  floats  through  the  turbid  sky  (turbida  tranat 
nubila).  All  these  separate  items  put  together  make  up  the 
simple,  intelligible,  consistent  picture  of  Mercuiy  flying  by 
means  of  his  tai.aria  down  from  heaven,  on  the  winch,  as  we 
say,  supported  and  borne  on  by  the  winds,  which  he  drives 
(agit,  lu-ges  to  greater  speed  and  at  the  same  time  directs)  with 
his  "virga,"  used  as  the  emblem  or  instrument  of  his  authority, 
or  both,  in  the  same  way  as  a  rider  drives  (agit,  urges  on  and 
directs)  with  his  whip  the  horse  on  which  he  is  mounted,  or  a 
charioteer  the  cur r us  in  which  he  is  carried ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  general  drives  (agit,  urges  on  and  directs)  with 
his  truncheon  the  troop  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  marching, 
or  as  the  captain  or  admiral,  with  a  handkerchief  or  handflag 
(agit,  urges  on  and  directs)  the  ship  or  fleet  which  is  carrying 
him,  or  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  moving  forward.  In  this 
picture,  their  respective  proper  uses  are  assigned  both  to  the 
TALARIA,  the  winds,  and  the  wand.  By  means  of  the  talaria 
the  god  flies,  by  means  of  the  winds  the  effect  of  the  flying 
TALARIA  is  increased  Avithout  increased  exertion  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  god,  by  means  of  the  wand  the  speed  and  direction  of  the 
flight  are  regulated  at  the  god's  pleasure.  We  may  compare 
Mercury  thus  using  the  double  motive  power  of  his  own  talaria 
and  the  winds  to  a  steamboat  of  the  present  day  using  both 
paddles  and  sails,  impelled  forward  by  its  own  exertion  (that  of 
its  paddles),  while  at  the  same  time  that  exertion  is  rendered 
more  effectual  by  a  fair  wind.  The  "  virga "  with  which 
Mercury  regulates  both  the  direction  and  the  force  .(=  the 
speed)  of  the  winds  corresponds  to  the  sails  and  rudder  by 
the  various  positions  of  which  the  efiiect  of  the  winds  on  the 
boat  is  regulated.  Unfortunately  for  our  comparison  the  steam- 
boat is  not  in  the  sky  but  on  the  water.     Imagine  it  in  the  sky, 

4.3  * 
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and  the  parallelism  is  complete.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  673  : 

.     .     "  patria  love  natus  at  arce 
desilit  in  ten-as  ;  illic  tegimenque  removit, 
et  posuit  pennas  ;  tantummodo  virga  retenta  est  : 
hac  (Iff it,  lit  pastor,  per  clevia  rura  capellas," 

where  the  same  Mercury,  who  in  our  text  ill  a  fkettjs  agit 
YEXTOS,  "hac  agit  capellas;"  and  where,  the  Mercury  being  the 
same,  and  the  wand  the  same,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
"  agit "  is  the  same  also,  so  far  as  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  case  permit.  But  Ovid's  "  agit "  is  drives  (impels  forward 
and  at  the  same  time  directs)  as  with  a  rod  or  switch,  therefore 
Virgil's  AGIT  is  drives  (impels  forward  and  at  the  same  time 
directs)  as  with  a  rod  or  switch ;  and  Virgil's  illa  fretus  agit, 
drives  {i.e.,  impels  forward  and  at  the  same  time  directs)  with  his 
wand :  the  sole  difference  between  the  two  drivings  being  that 
Ovid's  Mercury  drives  that  which  is  before  him,  Virgil's  that 
which  is  under  him,  that  which  is  bearing  bi^i  up,  that  on 
which  he  is  flying,  verse  223  : 

VADE  AGE,  NATE,  VOCA  ZEPHYKOS  ET  LABEllE  PENNIS, 

"  call  the  zephyrs  and  fly  down,"  i.e.,  "fly  down  on  the  zephyi-s." 
Obeying  which  command,  Mercury  calls  the  zephyrs  and  flies 
down  on  them,  driving  them  on,  as  he  flies  down  on  them,  with 
his  caduceus,  and  so  turbida  tranat  ntjbila,  floats  or  swims 
across  the  turbid  sky.  Compare  also  Ennod.  Cann.  1.  U  (Epith. 
Maximi)  (of  Cupid)  : 

"  ills  volat  celeri  tranans  per  nubfla  vento" 

[he  (Cupid)  flies,  floating  through  the  sky,  on  a  swift  wind], 
where  the  parallelism  is  so  perfect  that  the  passage  seems  to  be 
a  paraphrase  of  oiu'  text.  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  5  (Juno  soliloquiz- 
ing) : 

"  tellus  colenda  est ;  peUices  caelum  tenent. 
hinc,  Arctos  alta  parte  glacialis  poll 
sublime  classes  sidus  ArgoUcas  agit. 
Mnc,"  &c., 

where  Arctos  which  does  not  go  near  the  Argolic  fleet,  or  even 
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leave  the  sky,  but  only  serves  as  a  beacon,  or  light-house,  "  agit 
Argolicas  classes."     Pind.  Pjjth.  10.  66  (ed.  Boeckh)  : 

(piAeiov  (piKeovT^  aytitv  ayovra  Tpoippovws 

(translated  by  Boeokh  :   "  amans   amantem,  ducelis  dueentem 
amice  ").     Also  Sil.  3.  488  : 

"  milium  ver  usquam,  nullique  aestatis  honoros. 
sola  iugis  habitat  dins,  sedesque  tuetur 
perpetuas  deformis  hiems  ;  ilia  uudique  nudes 
hue  atras  aijiit  et  mixtos  oiuu  grandine  nimbos,'" 

where  "  hiems  "  drives  the  gloomy  clouds  and  the  hail  and  the 
rain  from  all  quarters  round  to  the  Alps. 

In  order  stiU  further  to  realize  the  picture  presented  by  agit 
VENTOS  ET  TURBiDA  xuiiiLA  TRANAT,  we   must  recoUect  that 
age,  age,  age,  corresponding  to  the  French  w/fc,  nZ/rz,  (dUz, 
and  our  own  English  cjo  on,  get  on,  and  the  vulgar  g'  out  o'  that, 
was  the  word  of  exhortation  commonly  iised  by  the  rider  to  his 
horse,  by  the  driver  of  the  chariot  to  his  team,  and  by  the  hor- 
tcitor  remigum  to  his  rowers.     Keeping  this  in  mind  we  see 
Mercury  flying  along,   borne  by  the  winds,  which  he  directs 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  to  despatch  both  by  the  floui'ish  of 
his  caduccus  and  by  his  incessantly  repeated  age,  age,  age. 
Exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Mercury  is  described  in  our 
text  as  "  agens  ventos,"  Juno  is  described,  10.  634,  as  "  agens 
hiemem,"  driving  a  storm  which  she  uses  at  the  same  time 
as  a  vehicle  (viz.,  as  a  chariot) ;  and  Iris  is  described,  9.  18,  as 
"nubibus  actam,"  =  agens  nubes,  i.e.,  driven  on  the  clouds 
=  driving  the  clouds,  /.  e.,  making  use  of  the  clouds  as  a  vehicle. 
These  are  less  poetic  times,  and  our  language  is  less  meta- 
phorical, yet  the  images  of  riding  on  the  clouds  and  riding  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  are  familiar  to  us,  and  there  are  few 
readers  of  English  poetry  who  can  have  forgotten  Thomson's 
charming    invocation  to   Spring  to   descend   on   our  plains  : 
"  vailed  in  a  shower  of  shadowing  roses."     How  much  more 
graphic  the  flying  messenger  of  heaven  borne  along  by  the 
winds  whom  he  directs  at  the  same  time  and  urges  on  with  his 
"  virga"  and  oft  repeated  age,  age,  age  ! 
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Et  turbida  than  at  nubila, — That  nubila,  generally  clouds, 
is  here  not  used  in  that  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  sky,  viz.,  the 
locality  of  the  clouds,  appears  first  from  the  adjunct  turbida, 
a  useless  adjunct  to  nubila  understood  to  mean  clouds,  the 
clouds  being  always,  and  by  necessity  of  nature,  turbida ;  and 
secondly  from  7.  699  : 

"  ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nnlila-  eycni," 

where  the  epithet  "  liquida "  clear,  transparent,  is  absurd  and 
contradictory  unless  we  understand  "  nubila "  to  be  used  not 
in  the  sense  of  clouds,  but  in  that  of  skij ;  and  thirdly,  from  the 
precisely  similar  use  of  "  nubibus  "  in  the  sense  not  of  clouds, 
but  of  sky  (the  locality  of  the  clouds),  5.  525  :  "  liquidis  in  nuhi- 
hus  arsit  arundo."  Turbida  nubila  in  our  text  is,  therefore, 
turbid  sky,  turbida  being  added  to  nubila  to  enhance  the 
magical  power  of  the  rod,  fretus  on  which  the  messenger  is 
able  to  swim  or  float  across  not  merely  the  sky,  but  even  the 
turbid  sky,  i.e.,  when  the  way  through  the  sky  is  impeded  by 
clouds — a  thoughtful  prevision  of  the  poet,  inasmuch  as  the 
messenger  had  been  but  a  sorry  messenger  who  could  travel 
only  in  clear  weather.  There  is,  as  I  think,  a  similar  use  of 
"nubila,"  («),  Georg.  U-  196  (of  the  bees)  :  "  his  sese  per  inania 
iiubi/a  librant "  [the  void  sky,  the  skiey  void],  where  the  bees 
are  described  as  balancing  themselves  with  a  ballast  of  little 
pebbles  "  per  inania  nubila,"  and  where  (inasmuch  as  the  sky 
is  more  inanis  than  the  clouds)  the  roid  sky,  the  skiey  void, 
affords  a  better  picture  than  the  roid  clouds,  the  cloudy  void. 
There  is  also  a  similar  use  of  "  nubila,"  (l»),  Stat.  Theb.  1.  310: 

' '  nee  mora  ;  sublimes  raptim  per  inane  volatus 
carpit,  et  ingenti  tlesignat  mibila  gyro," 

where  sky  affords  a  better,  wider,  more  open  field  for  mighty 
gyration  ("  ingenti  gyro  ")  of  the  same  Mercury  than  clouds. 
Also,  (e),  Stat.  Theb.  1.  550  (of  Granymede's  dogs)  : 

' '  f  rustcaque  sonantia  laxant 
ora  canes,  umbramque  petimt,  et  niiii/a  latrant," 

where  not  clouds,  but  a  clear  sky,  must  be  meant,  else  there  would 
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be  no  "  umbra  "  of  Granymede  for  his  dogs  to  run  after.     And 
(il),  line  177  of  the  present  book  : 

"  ingTeditm-que  solo,  ot  caput  inter  milil/fi  condit," 

where   "nubila"   is   the  translation   of  the  Homeric   ovnuvi,) 

{II.  h.  .;.^?)  : 

ovfava  eiTirrj/Jile  (top?),  k(u  eiri  xflon  I3a.ii/ei. 

TuRBiDA. — The  .s/v/,  NUBiL^^  ig  g^id  to  be  turbid  in  the 
identical  sense  in  which  the  Italians,  using  the  selfsame  word, 
say  the  moon  is  turbid,  as  Groldoni,  Pamela :  "  La  luna  e  tor- 
bida,"  where  we  would  say  the  moon  is  overcast,  muddy,  or 
even  turbid,  and  where  the  expression  is  equally  correct  whether 
understood  literally,  viz.,  of  the  actual  moon,  or  emblematically, 
of  the  mind,  typified  by  the  n;ioon..  See  Eemm,  on  'J.  525  ; 
6.  437. 


246-203. 

lAMQUE  VOLANS  APICEM  ET  LATERA  AKDUA  CERNIT 
ATLANTIS  DURI  CAELUM  QUI  VERTICE  FULCIT 
ATLANTIS  CINCTUM  ASSIDUE  CUI  NUBIBUS  ATRIS 
PINII'-ERUM  CAPUT  ET  VENTO  PULSATUR  ET  IMBRI 
XIX  IIUMEROS  INFUSA  TEGIT  TU.M  FH^MIXA  MEKTO 
PKAECIPITAXT  SEXIS  ET  GLACIE  RIGET  IIORRIDA  BARRA 
HIC  PRIMUM  PARIBUS  XITEXS   CYLLEXIUS  ALIS 
COXSTITIT 


Atlantis. — This  is  not  a  personification  of  the  mountain  Atlas, 
but  a  description  of  the  transformed  king  Atlas — of  the  moun- 
tain under  its  former  human  character.     Therefore  (vs.  25Si : 

MATERNO  VENIRXS  AB  AVO  CYLLENIA  I'UOLEK 

[not  from  Mount  Atlas,   hui  from  the   man  Atlas,  Mercury's 
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grandfather].  Compare  Ovid's  account  of  the  transformation, 
corresponding  almost  word  for  word  with  our  text  {Met.  k-  657) : 

' '  quantus  erat,  mons  f  actus  Atlas :  iani  barba  eomaeque 
in  silvas  abeunt :  iuga  sunt  humerique  manusque. 
quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cacumen  ; 
ossa  lapis  fiunt.     Turn  partes  auetus  in  omnes 
orevit  in  immensura  (sic,  di,  statuistis)  et  omne 
cum  tot  sideribus  caelum  requievit  in  Ulo." 

Compare  also  Val.  Flaoe.  5.  411 : 

.     .     .     "  stat  ferreus  Atlas 
oceano,  genibusque  tumens  infringitur  unda  : 
at  medii  per  terga  smis  rapit  ipse  nitentes 
altus  equos." 

The  historical  description  agrees  with  the  poetical  (SoHnus,  Poly- 
histor,  ^li)  :  "Atlas  mons  e  media  arenarum  consurgit  vastitate; 
et  eductus  in  viciniam  lunaris  circuli,  Tiltra  nubila  caput  con- 
dit :  qua  ad  oceanum  extenditur,  cui  a  se  nomen  dedit,  manat 
fontibus,  nemoribus  inhorrescit,  rupibus  asperatur,  squalet  ieiu- 
nio,  humo  nuda  nee  herbida  .  .  .  vertex  semper  nivalis  .  .  .  apex 
Perseo  et  Herculi  pervius,  ceteris  inaccessus :  ita  fidem  ararum 
inscriptio  palam  facit." 

Iamque  volans,  &c. — In  order  to  account  for  Mercury's 
descent  to  Carthage  by  way  of  Atlas,  Voss  {My thol.  Brief .,  vol.  1, 
p.  27)  supposes  that  the  god  left  heaven  by  the  western  gate,  to 
which,  of  course.  Atlas  on  the  earth's  western  limits  {irti^aaiv 
tv  ymriQ,  Hesiod,  Theog.  518)  was  the  nearest  elevation.  Adopt- 
ing this  supposition,  we  perceive,  it  is  true,  a  reason  for  Mercury's 
taking  Atlas  in  his  coiirse,  that  mountain  lying  directly  between 
the  western  gate  of  heaven  and  Carthage.  But  the  view  taken 
by  Voss  is  too  narrow,  matter-of-fact,  and  prosaic.  Atlas  is 
chosen  for  Mercury  to  -  alight  on,  not  as  lying  directly  in  the 
way  between  the  western,  or  any  other,  gate  of  heaven,  and 
Carthage,  but  as  that  point  of  the  earth's  surface  which  presents 
itself  first  on  the  descent  from  no  matter  what  part  of  heaven  to 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  earth.  Mercury  sets  out  from  heaven 
hound  for  the  earth.  What  point  of  the  earth  should  so  soon 
present  itself  as  "  caelifer  Atlas,"  that  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder 
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spins  the  sky  with  all  its  burning  stars  (6.  797)  ?  Mercury 
makes  for  it,  alights  on  it,  and  considers  his  journey  performed, 
Carthage  being,  in  comparison  of  the  distance  he  has  made,  just 
at  hand,  washed  by  the  sea  which  washes  the  mountain's  foot. 
The  choice  of  Atlas  for  Mercury  to  descend  iipon,  in  preference 
to  Olympus,  or  Caucasus,  or  Aetna,  or  any  other  mountain,  was 
peculiarly  proper  for  two  other  reasons  also,  first  on  account  of 
the  blood  relationship  (vs.  258,  matekno  veniens  ab  avo),  and 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility,  loneliness,  and  not 
too  well-known  situation  of  the  mountain,  and  the  consequent 
mystery  attaching  to  it.  See  Solin.  Polyhist.,  quoted  above  : 
"  Apex  Perseo  et  Herculi  pervius,  ceteris  inaccessus  ; "  Lucret. 
5.  36: 

' '  propter  Atlanteum  littus,  pelagi(iue  sevora, 
quo  neque  noster  adit  quisquam,  neo  barbarus  audet." 

NiTENs  (vs.  252). — "H.  1.  de  volatu,  pro:  sustinem,  lihrans 
sp  in  acre,"  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Heyne.  I  think  not.  Neither  in 
the  expression  nitens  pedibus  (Horn.  Od.  5.  399 :  sirciyofxi- 
vog  TToaiv),  alluded  to  in  the  above  interpretation,  nor  in  the 
expression  nitens  alis,  is  the  meaning  "  se  sustinens"  (viz., 
in  pedibus  vel  in  alis)  ;  but  the  meaning  is  nitens  (cum) 
pedibus,  (cum)  alis,  making  muscular  exertion  with  feet, 
with  wings,  exerting  feet  or  wings,  performing  the  motion  of 
lifting  and  putting  down  the  foot,  of  expanding  and  closing  the 
wing.  Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  565  (of  Hercules  breaking  into 
the  cave  of  Cacus)  : 

"  mtitiir  hie  humeris  (caelum  quoque  sederat  illis), 
et  vastum  motu  coUabef actat  onus ' ' 

\_iMt  supports  himself  with  his  shoulders,  or  poises  himself  on 
his  shoulders,  but  makes  muscular  exertion  with  his  shoulders, 
pushes  with  his  shoulders].     Id.  Met.  k-  361  (of  Salmaois) : 

"  denique  nitentem  contra,  elabique  volentem 
implicat,  ut  serpens  quam  regia  sustinet  ales  " 

[making  a  muscular  exertion  against,  struggling  against]. 
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Paribus  nitens  alis  constitit,  performing  [viz.,  during  Ms 
flight!  the  motion  of  expanding  and  closing  his  even  icings,  tcinging 
his  way  as  we  would  say,  stood  still.  The  nitens  refers  not  to 
the  moment  in  which  he  stood  still,  but  to  the  time  of  his  flight, 
the  time  during  which  he  was  flying,  exactly  as  "  volvens,"  . 
1.  309,  refers  not  to  the  moment  when  Aeneas  resolved,  but  to 
the  time  preceding  his  resolution — a  use  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple arising  less  from  the  want  in  the  language  (except  in 
the  so-called  deponent  verbs)  of  a  past  participle  active  than 
from  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  participle  to  express 
an  action  which,  although  past  at  the  moment  the  new  action 
begins,  has  yet  continued  up  to  that  very  moment,  and  merges 
in  the  new  action. 

Paribus  alis. — "  Leni  volatu ;  cogita  de  eo  temporis  me- 
mento, cum  inhibetur  volatus,  ut  subsidat  ales,"  Heyne.  '^  Ex- 
ixinsis  tantummodo,  non  commotis ;  quippe  leni  utitur  volatu 
demittens  se  ad  terram,  prorsus  ut  aves  sidere  volentes.  Iridi 
(9.  14)  satis  est  ad  volandum  expandere  tantum  alas  aequali- 
ter,"  "Wagner  (ed.  1861).  The  explanation  is  altogether  and  in 
every  respect  erroneous.  The  smooth  motion  of  a  bird  alighting 
with  expanded  wings,  which  are  not  flapped,  but  only  held  out, 
extended  as  the  bird  lets  itself  down  through  the  air,  descends  ,; 
through  the  air  by  its  own  gravity,  is  expressed  not  by  pares 
alae,  but  by  alae  non  commotae.     See  5.  216  : 

' '  mox  aere  fo^jsa  quieto 
radit  iter  liquithim,  colcres  neqiie  commovet  alas," 

where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  have  had  pares  if  the  smooth 
descending  motion  without  flapping  of  the  wings  had  been  | 
expressible  by  that  word.  But  it  is  not  expressible  by  that 
word,  and  accordingly  that  word  is  not  used.  Even  without 
going  beyond  oiu-  text  it  is  clear  that  pares  as  applied  to  alae 
signifies  something  very  different  from  "  expansae  tantummo- 
do, non  commotae,"  for,  first,  it  is  joined  with  nitens,  which 
always  signifies  exertion,  especially  the  exertion  which  is  used 
in  motion,  and  par  excellence  that  kind  of  exertion   which  is 
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used  in  the  motion  of  limbs,  as  2.  443  :  "  postesque  sub  ipsos 
nituntur  gradibus ;"  12.  386  : 

"  alternofs  longa  iiilfiitem  cuspids  ffressiis,'^ 

And  secondly,  bow  or  in  what  respect  are  wings  which  are  held 
out  "  expansae,  non  commotae,"  more  pares  than  wings  which 
are  flapped  ?  Is  not  the  parity  of  the  wings  the  same  whether 
they  are  flapped  together  or  held  out  motionless  together  ? 

In  what  sense,  then,  are  the  wings  of  Mercury  in  our  text 
"  pares "  (paribus  nitens  cyllenius  alis)  ?  I  reply,  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  wings  are  pares ;  Mercury's  wings  are"pares" 
in  the  sense  in  which  Iris's  wings  are  "  pares,"  5.  657  : 

"  cum  dea  sepnriiKS  per  caelum  sustiilit  ii/is,"  , 

and  9.  14 : 

"  dixit  et  in  caelum  paribus  se  sustulit  aHs," 

where  it  will  be  observed  the  goddess  is  not  alighting,  but  soar- 
ing upwards,  exactly  the  action  in  which,  if  in  any,  the  wings 
are  not  steadily  spread  out  ("  expansae,  non  commotae"),  but 
most  agitated,  most  rapidly  flapped.  But  why  apply  either  to 
Mercury's  wings  or  the  wings  of  Iris  an  epithet  common  to 
all  wings  ?  Why  so  insist  on  a  character  in  which  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  ?  Mercury's  wings  and  Iris's  wings  are 
"  pares  "  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  wings  of  any  bird 
are  pares,  pares  at  any  moment,  whether  ascending,  or  alight- 
ing, or  soaring  in  mid  heaven.  The  reason  I  think  is  plain,  viz., 
because  it  is  by  this  character  wings  are  contrasted  with  limbs, 
the  locomotion  of  birds  with  the  locomotion  of  other  animals. 
The  wings  of  birds  when  they  fly  are  pares,  move  both  together 
at  the  same  instant  and  with  like  force,  are  expanded  and  con- 
tracted simultaneously,  and  so  in  the  most  striking  manner 
contrast  with  the  locomotive  organs  of  other  animals  which 
alternate  their  action,  the  right  leg  being  put  forward  while 
the  left  remains  behind,  and  the  left  being  put  forward  while 
the  right  remains  behind.     Therefore  we  have  Mercury  x items 
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PARIBUS  ALis  when  descending,  and  Iris  "  toUens  se  paribus 
alis  "  when  ascending,  right  and  left  wings  in  both  cases  being 
equally  "  pares,"  equally  balanced,  moving  exactly  alike  and  at 
the  same  moment  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 


256-263. 

HATJD  ALITER  TERRAS  INTER  CAELUMQTIE  VOLABAT 
LITTUS  ARENOSUM  LIBYAE  VENTOSQTJE  SECABAT 
:MATERN0  VENIENS  AB  AYO  CYLLENIA  PROLES 
UT  PRIMUM  ALATIS  TETIGIT  MAGALIA  PLANUS 
AENEAN  FUNDANTEM  ARCES  AC  TECTA  NOVANTEM 
CONSPICIT  ATQUE  ILLI  STBLLATUS  lASPIDE  FULVA 
ENSIS  ERAT  TYRIOQUE  ARDEBAT  MURICE  LAENA 
DEMISSA  EX  HUMERIS 


VAK.  LECT.  (vv.  256-258). 

HATH) —PROLES   I    Vat.*    Pal.,    Med.       HI    P.    Manut.  ;    D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Brimck ;  Wakef.;  Pettier;  Lad.;  Haiipt.., 

nAUB— j'EOLES  OMITTED   OR   STIGMATIZED    III   Wagner  (ed,, 
Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  and  ed.  1861)  ;  Eibbeck. 


*  ERCAELUMQ-    VOLABAT 

YAE-  VENTOSQTJE  SECABAT. 

The  preceding  part  of  both  lines  is  torn  away,  and  the  next  page,  which  should  com- 
mence with  MATERNo,  is  Wanting.     Eibbeck's  statement  that  the  MS.  contains  the  , 
first  word  of  the  first  of  the  three  lines,  viz.,  haud,  is  incorrect.     That  word  not 
only  is  wanting  in  the  MS.  at  present,  but,  as  appears  from  Bottari's  work,  was 
wanting  even  in  the  time  of  Bottari. 

[The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  words  in  Bottari's  transcript  of  the  Vat. 
Fr.: 

.      .  TEE  .  CAELUMQUE  VOLABAT. 
.      .  TAE  ■S':ENT0SQITE  SECABAT.— ,T.i..D.] 
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VAU.  LECT.  \_pHHd.,  ^r.]  (vs.  256). 

TOLABAT      III  Brunck;   Weicliert ;   Voss  ;  AVagn.  (1861);  Kibb. 

TOLABAT    •    HI    P.  Manut.  ;    D.  Heins.  ;    N.  Heins.   (1670)  ;    Philippe  ; 
HeiiTie  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  ;  Lad. 

lESEBAT    III  AVakef. 


TAH.  LEVI',  (vs.  -iru). 

ARENOSTIM  AC  LiBrAi    I  Med.    (HABERENOSVM,   ACLYBYAE/    the 
BE  after  HA  being  crossed  out).     Ill  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)    . 

AKENOSITM  LiBYAE    III  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne; 
Wakef . ;   Voss. 

AiiKSOsuM  AD  LiBTAE  I  Pal.  (originally  AO  altered  into  AD).    Ill  Bninck; 
Weichert;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (Pracst.);  llibb. 


StELLAITS    lASPIDE    FTrj.VA    ENSI.S     ERAT     (vv.  261-262). — Not 

studded  or  starred  icith  jasper,  but  hatinrj  at  the  end  of  the  handle 

a  knob  of  jasper  which  shone  like  a  star.     See  Salmas.  ad  Spart.  in 

Adrian.     For  a  print  of  a  French  rapier  having  a  round  kilob 

or  ball  at  the  end  of  its  hilt,  see  Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shake- 

i  speare,  vol.  1,  p.  453  ;  and  see  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 

'  Antiquaries,"  vol.  12,  p.  21-3,  for  representations  of  two  tceddimj 

t  kniees,  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  one  of  which  there  is  a  single, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  other,  a  double  round  knob 

(«.  e.,  two  round  knobs). 

Laena  (vs.  262). — The  season  being  winter  (vv.  193,  309), 
Aeneas  has  on  his  winter  cloak.     That  the  y\aiva  was  a  thick, 
warm,  heavy  muffle,  worn  in  the  winter  season,  appears  from 
^Hom.  Od.  Ij.  500,  521,  530;  II.  16.  22 U ;  10.  lo3,  and  the 
i»  proverb  iv  Otpti  djm  x^"^'-'''"^^  KaraTpifiuQ,  applied  to  a  person 
"whose  act  is  unreasonable.     That  the  laena  was  the  same  ap- 
pears from  Martial's  epigram  "Laena,"  and  curiously  enough 

'i 


*  The  C  is  plainly  a  correction,  and  .seems  to  have  been  origimiUy  a  narrow 
letter,  such  as  I  or  E. 
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from  the  modern  Italian  proverb :  "  fabbricate  la  vostra  clena 
mangiando  i  cocomeri,"  that  is  to  say,  "prepare  your  winter 
dress  while  the  weather  is  still  warm  ;"  in  other  words,  "make, 
provision  before  you  feel  the  want."     See  Rem.  on  6.  301. 

Demissa  ex  humeris. — Not  by  any  m.ea,Jis  ha )ir/mg  from  Jm 
shoulders,  but  /et  dotcn  of  his  shoulders,  lowered  so  as  no  longer 1 
to  cover  his  shoulders,  viz.,  in  the  same  way  as  ladies  now-a-days 
sometimes  wear  their  shawls,  let  doicn  behind,  and  only  Itept  hy 
the  arms  from  falling  off.  Ex,  as  usual,  expresses  the  change 
of  position:  from  off  the  shoulders ;  no  longer  in  its  usual  phee 
on  the  shoulders,  hut  let  down,  (demissa),  ex,  off  them.  Contrast, 
8.  460  : 

"  (Icm'tssa  ab  laeva  pantherae  terga  retorqiiens," 

where,  there  being  no  leaving  of  the  shoulder  exposed,  but  the 
panther's  skin  continuing  to  hang  from  the  shoulder,  it  is  ah 
which  is  used,  not  ex. 

[_,Aliter]  Demissa  ex  humeris. — Not  let  off  his  shoulders,  or 
fallen  down  so  as  no  longer  to  cover  his  shoulders,  but  equivalent 
to  "  demissa  ab  humeris,"  8.  460,  and  meaning  simply  hanging  ! 
fronf  his  shoulders,  depending  from  his  shoulders.  Compare 
Philostr.  E2}ist.  7  (in  Orphei  statuam) :  Kai  irsirXoc  Kara  vwtov 
a(j)tTog  tiQ  (T(t>vpa  KUTYitt.  Stat.  Silr.  1. 1.  JtS  (of  the  statue  of 
Domitian) : 

"  it  terrjo  dciiilsm  olilamys  :  latus  enso  quieto 
securum." 

Apul.  Met.  11.  3U  (Hildebr.) :  "  et  [qu  ?  er']  humeris  depetdebd] 
pone  tergum  talorum  tenus  pretiosa  ehlamyda."     Pendereis 
sometimes  followed  by  a  similar  ex  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ah, 
as  Vitruv.  5.  10  :  "  eos  eo  clipeum  aeneum  csiems  2}endeat." 
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273-28-1. 

NKC — SUJr.VT 

VATi.  LECr.    (vs.  -JTIii. 

N i:c— L.\_BOEEM  III  P.  Maiuit.  ;  B.  Heins.;   X.  Heins.  (1670);   Philippe; 
HejTie  ;  Brnnck  ;  "Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Vin/.  and  Praest.) 
NEC— LABOREJi    OMITTED   I  Pal,  Jled.   M  cod.  Canon.  (Butler). 

NEC— L.\BOREM  OMITTEB   OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Lad.;  Haupt ; 
Ribbeok  ("  Monatsber.  dcv  Berl.  Akad.,"  1854,  p,  39). 


Respice  and  debentue  (vv.  275,  276)  are  both  highly  em- 
phatic, particularly  debentur,  the  first  word  of  a  verse  and 
at  the  same  time  the  last  word  of  Mercury's  speech,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  pause.  "We  may  suppose  both  words, 
especially  the  last  and  parting  word,  accompanied  by  a  signifi- 
cant action  :  are  hk  r'ujMful  clue  and  must  be  his.  See  Remm.  on 
2.  246  ;  4.  22,  237. 

AscANiuM  surgentem  (vs.  274),  theme  ;  spes  heredis  iuj.i 
(=  lulum),  variation  :  exactly  corresponding  to  1.  543,  "genus 
liumahum,"  theme  ;  "  mortalia  arma,"  variation. 

HeU,  quid  AGAT  ?  QUO  NUNC  REGINAM  AMBIKE  FURENTE.M 
VUDEAT  AFFATU  ?    QUAE     PRIMA    EXORDIA    SUMAT  ? "  Explica  I 

^ncertus  est  quid  agat,"  Wagner — an  explanation  so  insuffi- 
3ient  as  to  be  worse  than  none.  To  be  sure,  Aeneas  is  uncer- 
:ain — and  he  must  be  a  dull  reader,  indeed,  who  does  not  know 
;hat,  without  being  told  by  a  commentator — but  what  the  reader 
ivants  to  know  is,  not  whether  Aeneas  is  uncertain  or  not,  but 
ivhat  it  is  he  is  uncertain  about,  and  why  the  poet  does  not  tell 
IS  that  at  once  and  in  plain  terms,  without  going  about  the 
3ush  with  so  many  questions,  questions  which  if  they  are  to  be 
isked  at  all  should  be  asked  by  the  reader,  not,  surely,  by  the 
Doet,  who  knows  from  the  beginning  all  about  it,  the  whole 
itory.     This  is  what  the  reader  would  be  obliged  to  the  com- 
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mentator  to  tell  him,  not  to  tell  him  twice  over  (for  immediately 
after  the  "  incertus  est  quid  agat,"  explanatory  of  heu  !  quid 
AGAT,  we  have  a  second  "  incertus  est  quid  agat,"  explanatory 
of  ATQUE  :  "  Oratio  ita  per  particulam  atque  continuatur  quasi 
praecesserit  incertus  est  quid  agat")  that  Aeneas  is  uncertain. 
The  commentator  having  failed  in  this  his  bounden  duty,  I, 
who  have  always  a  sort  of  Quixotic  fellow-feeling  for  the  dis- 
tress of  the  outraged,  will  endeavour  to  come,  as  I  have  so  often 
come  before,  and  hope  so  often  to  come  again,  to  the  rescue,  and 
explain  both  matters  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  intelH- 
gent  and  polite,  but  sometimes  withal  rather  too  liable  to  be 
puzzled  and  not  a  little  inquisitive,  reader.  First,  then,  Aeneas's 
uncertainty  is  not  whether  he  shall  obey  the  divine  ordiaance 
or  not — that  question  never  enters  into  his  head  at  all,  for  not 
even  father  Abraham  himself  knew  better  than  father  Aeneas 
that  divine  commands  explicitly  conveyed,  whether  in  dreams 
(ir  otherwise,  are  to  be  obeyed  in  the  first  instance,  there  being 
time  enough  afterwards  for  examination  of  them  in  their  moral 
bearings,  if,  indeed,  such  examination  need  ever  be  made  at  all, 
and  is  not  mere  supererogation,  or  at  most  and  at  the  very  out- 
side amusement  for  commentators  and  people  of  that  class,  who 
have  so  much  superabundant  good-for-nothing  leisure  on  their 
hands — ^but  Aeneas's  puzzle  is  whether  to  take  French  leave,  as 
we  say  now-a-days,  or  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  queen  and  tell 
her  that  he  is  going,  that  he  has  received  a  command  from 
heaven,  and  holds  himself  no  longer  bound  by  moral  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind,  not  even  by  his  love,  and  is  going  forthwith, 
wiU  be  off  the  very  next  day,  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  it  is  light. 
And  so,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  my  reader  on  the  first  point.  Let 
me  now  see  if  I  cannot  equally  satisfy  him  on  the  second.  These 
questions,  then,  this  heu  quid  agat  ?  this  quo  affatu  ?  this 
quae  prima  exordia  ?  are  by  no  means  a  going  about  the  bush, 
evince  not  even  in  the  slightest  degree  a  desire  to  shirk  or  evade 
telling  the  whole  truth,  but  they  are  a  direct  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence, candour,  and  congenial  feeling  of  the  reader:— What 
ts  he  to  do  ?  You  see  his  position ;  away  he  must  go — ^leave 
everything.  Dido,  Carthage,  Africa,  everything,  and  proceed  on 
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his  heaveu-appoiuted  way,  but  how,  how  sot  ahout  it  'i  How 
break  it  to  the  queen  ?  how  dare  (audeat)  to  come  round  her 
(ajibiue)  ?  how  begin  so  as  to  get  her  to  listen  ?  Not  that  the 
poet  expects  answers  to  his  questions,  or  that  the  questions  are 
put  solely  to  the  reader,  not  equally  to  himself,  to  anyone ;  they 
are  spontaneous,  unpremeditated  expressions  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, of  his  own  sympathy  with  the  embarrassment  of  his  hero, 
the  mere  unburthening  of  his  own  mind ;  answering,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  rhetorical  purpose  of  placing  before  the 
reader  not  the  mere  uncertainty,  but  the  almost  stand-still,  the 
almost  absolute — to  use  a  vulgar  expression — fix  in  which  Aeneas 
finds  himself,  and  out  of  which  he  at  last  extricates  himself  by  a 
flight  as  dishonourable  as  it  was  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  deserter  of  Cleopatra. 


285-294. 

ATQUE MODUS 


VAR.  LEC'T.  (vv.  285-286). 
AxauE— VEHSAT  I  Med.     MI    P.  Marnit. ;   D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 

Weichert;  Wakef.;  Philippe;  Pottier;  Wagn.  (ed.Heyn.,  Led.  Virrj., 

and  Praesf.). 
ATOTE— TEESAT     03HTTED     OR     sriOMATIZED    III    Heyne  ; 

Brunok ;  Haupt. 


VAK.  LECT.  (vs.  286). 
IN— VERSAT    I   Vat.  («.  m.  .sec.) 
IN— VEESAT   OMITTED  I  Pal. 
IN— VEESAX  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED.    Ill  Lad.;  Ribbeok. 


«ENKY,  AKNEIHEA,  VOL.  II.  ^^ 
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AxailE    ANIMUM    JSUNC     HUC    CELEREM,    NUNC   DIVIUIT    II.T.UC ;    i:v 

i'aAtesque  kapit'  varias,  peroue  omnia  versat. — A  judgment 
as  unfavourable  to  our  author  as  favourable  to  Ms  great  proto- 
type h.a:s  been  very  generally  founded  on  a  comparison  of  these 
two  lines  with  Homer's  SiavSixa  fnpfivpi^iv  and  SdiZo/xi-voc  kutU 
Ovfiov  Sixfiadia.  Commentator  after  commentator,  pointing  to 
these  two  lines  and  the  Homeric  phrases,  has  exclaimed :  see 
how  brief  and  terse  the  Greek,  how  languid  and  tedious  the 
Latin  poet !  Never  was  there  false  conclusion  drawn  from  falser 
premises.  There  is  no  parallelism  at  all  between  the  passages.' 
Homer  describes  the  choice  between  two  things,  and  may  easily 
despatch  it  in  a  hardly  greater  number  of  words ;  Virgil  desbribes- 
not  the  choice  between  two  simpl©  alternatives,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  one  way  of  acting  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  all 
equally  difficult,  and  requires,  therefore,  many  words.  Homer 
should  be  concise,  in  order  quickly  to  despatch  a  short  and  easy 
business ;  Virgil  should  be  slow,  the  biisiness  being  long  and 
difficult.  And  so,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  is  always  the  case  iu 
all  these  instances  in  which  Virgil's  prolixity  is  contrasted  to  Ms 
disadvantage  with  Homer's  brevity.  If  Virgil  is  so  often  longer- 
winded  than  Homer,  it  is  solely  because  he  has  more  to  say  and 
says  more.  The  people  for  whom  he  wrote  mainly  and  in  the 
first  instance,  the  critics  by  whose  judgment  he  was  willing  his 
poems  should  stand  or  fall,  were  persons  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  bare  bold  outline  alone,  the  strong  and  massy  strokes  which 
were  all  that  Homer's  less  civilized  audience  could  appreciate. . 
They  required,  besides,  the  fine  touches,  the  delicate  second  shad- 
ings which  distinguish  the  writings  of  Virgil  from  those  of  all 
who  preceded,  no  less  than,  with  the  single  exception  of  Milton, 
from  those  of  all  who  followed  him.  The  Virgilian  thought  of 
our  text  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared  with  the  irpog 
TocTavTUQ  (ppovTiSag  fispi(^ofi£vog  of  Lucian  {Mictjl.  et  Gall.  22), 
an  expression  brief  enough  indeed,  but  failing,  on  account  of  its 
very  brevity,  to  set  forth  that  which  is  so  graphically  set  forth  in 
the  two  lines  of  Virgil,  viz.,  the  continually  renewed  effort  which 
the  mind,  disappointed  in  its  last  effort,  makes  to  find  an  issue ;,: 
in  a  new  direction.     Let  those  who  find  faiilt  with  the  prolixity  >'• 
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of  Virgil  express  here  or  anywhere  else  the  fulness  of  his 
thought  more  briefly  in  their  own  language.  Let  them  try. 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  their  brevity  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
mere  curtailment.     See  Eem.  on  the  same  Avords,  8.  19. 

Classem  APTEJiT  (vs.  289),  ri(j  the  ships,  viz.,  with  masts  and 
sails;  arma  parent, ^jre/ja/'e  oars,  as  1.  556. 

Arma  parent. — "  WafEen  bereit  zu  halteu,"  Voss.  I  think 
not,  but  oars  :  first,  because  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  context 
that  what  was  in  Aeneas's  mind  was  not  a  forcible,  but  a  quiet, 
secret  departure  or  flight ;  secondly,  because  in  the  account  of 
the  preparations  actually  made,  verse  397,  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  arms;  thirdly,  because  arma,  when  occurring  else- 
where in  a  similar  context,  always  means  oars,  and  not  military 
arms.    See  Rem.  on  5.  15,  and  compare 

"  remigium  supplet,  socios  simul  instruit  armis," 

where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  "  armis  "  means  oars. 
Tentaturum  aditus  et  quae  moi.lissima  fandi  tempoka, 
etc.  (vv.  293,  294).— Compare  Terent.  : 

' '  in  tempore  ad  earn  veni,  quod  rerum  omiiiuin  est 
primum." 


298. 

OMNIA  TUTA  TIMENS 


"Amans  enim  perpetuo  ducitur  metu,  etiam  si  tuta  sint  omnia," 
Donatus.  "  Deest  etiam;  nedimi  ilia  quae  timebat  [_k'rje  quae 
timeri  debebant],"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  Etiam  tuta,  nedum 
formidanda,"  Ascensius.  "Scheu  vor  dem  sichereu  selbst," 
Voss.  "  TiMENS  etiam  quae  minime  timenda  erant,"  Wagner 
(1861).     "Fearing  every  safety,  much  more  everj'  danger — a 

46  ^ 
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natural  exaggeration  of  the  unquiet  suspiciousness  oi  love," 
Oonington.  I  object  to  this  interpretation,  first,  that  it  has  not 
been  even  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  supported  by  a  single 
parallel ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  in  point-blank  contradiction 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Dido  not  only  not  being  a  timid,  sus- 
picious lover,  fearing  everything,  both  what  was  to  be  feared 
and  what  was  not  to  be  feared,  but  bold,  resolute,  and  high- 
minded,  and  with  the  most  perfect  undoubtiag  confidence  iu  the 
object  of  ter  affection,  as  testified  only  six  lines  previously, by 
no  less  an  authority  than  that  object  itself  : 

QCANDO    OPTIMA   DIDO 
NESCIAT,    BT    TANTOS    IIUMM   XON    SPERET   AMORES. 

To  agree  with  the  total  absence  of  suspicion  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Dido,  to  agree  with  Aeneas's  own,  only  this  very 
moment  uttered,  declaration,  to  agree  with  Dido's  sudden  burst 
of  passion  on  hearing  the  news 

(eADEM  IMPIA  FAMA  PUREXTI 
DETULIT,  ABMARI  CLASSEM  CURSUMaUE  PARARI. 
SAEVIT  INOPS  ANIMI,  TOTAMCIUE  INCENSA  PER  URDEM 
HACCHATUR,  QUALIS  C'OMMOTIS  EXCITA  SACRIS 
THYIAS,  UEI  AVDITO  STIMILANT  TRIETERICA  BACCHO 
ORGIA,  NOCTrRXi'SaUE  VOCAT  CLAMOEE  CITHAERON. 
TANDEM  HIS  AENEAN  COMPELLAT  VOCIBTIS  IILTRO  : 
DISSIMULARE  ETIAM  SPERASTI,  PERFIDE,  TANTUM 
POSSE  NEFAS,  TAOITUSUUE  MEA  DEOEDERE  TERRA  ?  etC, 

every  word  indicati^■e  of  instantaneous  transition  from  complete 
repose  to  extremest  alarm),  tliii  iiieaiiiiig:  of  our  text  not  only 
cannot  be  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  commentators,  but  must  be 
the  very  opposite  ;  and  the  very  opposite  it  is,  viz.,  that  Dido's 
only  ground  of  uneasiness  is  that  things  are  too  safe,  goiag  too 
smooth ;  she  fears  (timeks)  the  perfect  safety  (omnia  tuta) 
which  she  sees  about  her,  viz.,  such  perfect  safety  mthout  even 
the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  as  Aeneas,  on  the  point  of 
issuing  from  the  cloud,  sees  about  him,  1.  587,  "  omnia  tuta 
vides ; "  the  only  difference  between  the  two  "  omnia  tuta,"  the 
two  perfect  safeties,  being  that  the  one  is  the  object  of  Aeneas's 
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vision,  and  the  otlier  of  Dido's  fear.  Compare  Seneca,  TromJ. 
26S  : 

' '  modcrata  clurant ;  quoque  Fortuna  altius 

cvoxit  ac  Icvavit  hiimanas  opes, 

hoc  se  magis  snppvimore  felicom  deoot, 

variosque  casus  tromovc,  mvtnentem  deos 

viminm  fi/rt^nfcs  ;'' 

also  the  story  of  Polycrates'  ring,  Herodot.  Thn/ia ;  the  excla- 
mation of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  when  he  received  three  joyful 
accounts  m  one  day:  Q  Saifiov,  fiiTpiov  n  tovtoiq  avnOtg  eXar- 
rtDfxa  (Plutarch,  Consol.  adA2wllon.  5)  ;  the  reflection  of  Chimene 
(Corneille,  Cicl,  1.  2)  when  informed  that  her  father  had  given 
his  entire  approbation  to  her  marriage  with  Don  Rodrigue  : 


Schiller's 


'  il  semble  toutefois  que  mon  ame  trouWee 
refuse  cette  joie,  et  s'en  trouve  accablee  ;  " 


'  danrni  in  deinen  frohlichcn  tagcn 
fiirchte  des  ungliicks  tiickische  naho," 


of  which  fine  passage  see  the  whole  [Braiif  ron  Messina,  near  the 
end)  ;  and  (quoted  by  Forbiger  in  confirmation  of  the  above  in- 
terpretation adopted  by  him  from  my  "  Twelve  Tears' Voyage  ") 
Iscanus,  Bell.  TroJ.  5.  khl  ■ 

.     .     .     "  ilia  fidem  visis  nunc  credula  donat, 
nunc  negat,  amissumque  putans  complexa  maritum, 
omnia  certa  timet,  et  nil  tamcn  ansa  fatpii 
armatum  prohibere  parat." 

This  interpretation  of  omnia  tuta  timexs  and  that  which  I 
have  given  (see  Rem.  on  verse  419)  of  "Huno  ego  si  potui  tan- 
tum  sperare  dolorem,  et  perferre,  soror,  potero,"  are  confirmatory 
of  each  other.  The  commentators  have  confounded  two  widely 
different  expressions,  omnia  timere  and  omnia  tuta  ti- 
mere — ^the  former  meaning  to  fear  ereryihing  (as  Plut.  cle 
Superstit.  cap.  3  :  ov  (poPsirai  OaXarrav  o  fxri  irXewv,  ovSe  ttoXe- 
jKOf  o  fjir}  arpnTevoiMVog,  ovSe  Xjjirrac  o  oiKOvpwv,  ovSs  avKOrpavTriv 
o  TTEvijCj  ovSe  (j>9ovov  o  i.SiwTr]Q,  ovSe  uitafiov  o  tv  FaXaTaig,  ovSc 
Kfnamjnv    o    £V  A.ldl6\llv'    O    Ct    QiQvq    SiSiatc   iravTa    ScSle,    ynv, 
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OaXaTTav,  aipa,  ovpavov,  (fkotoq,  (j>wg,  icA?jSova,  o-fwTTTjv,  oviipov. 
Ovid,  Up.  19.  109  (Hero  to  Leander) : 

■'  omnia  sed  vereor  (quis  enim  seourus  amavit?)"), 

the  latter  to  fear  because  there  seems  nothing  to  fear.  Unfortu- 
nately little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus's  quotation  of  them,  Poem.  3.  6  (ad  Feli- 
eem  Episco'pum  de  dedications  ecclesiae  suae)  : 

"  tempore  qiii  longo  adventu  pendetat  in  istp, 

despiciens  aliud,  hoc  erat  omnis  amor ; 

omnia  tuta  timens,  suspecto  in  tramite  vitae, 

ne  prius  iret  iter  quam  daret  ista  Deo." 

For  EADEM  iMPiA  FAMA,  &c.  (vs.  298),  Compare  Corip.  Johann. 
6.  Ulf : 

' '  conixigis  interea  miserae  pei-venit  ad  aures 
hacc  eadcm  pinnata  duois." 


302-314. 

THYIAS FUGIS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  302). 

THYAS  I  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Maorob.  [Sat.  h-  5) ;  Eutych. 
("iHTAS  non  THYIAS,  in  cod.  Lindem.") ;  Jul.  Seal.  {Poet.  5.  15)-, 
P.  Manut. 

THYIAS  I  Vat.  (THY  AS.  Impossible  to  determine  what  letter  has  for- 
merly existed  in  the  now  vacant  space  between  Y  and  A.  The  appear- 
ance is  rather  that  of  an  erasure  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  ttan 
of  mere  evanescence),  Pal.,  Pithou's  Fragm.,  according  to  the  fac- 
simile'' in  Mabillon,  De  Re  Biplomatica ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  637  ;  "  In  Mediceo 
codice  THYIAS,  quanquam  in  aliis  per  Ytantum,"  Pierius.  HI  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  Ifil  (ed.  Dindorf)  [nvB^os  S'  Apti  jSokx"  ^pos  aAKijv  0uibs 
ws),  and  ibid.  vs.  836;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Eibb. 


*  The  reading  of  the  fac-simile  is  thyias,  not  as  inadvertpntly  stated  by  Pertz, 
page  113  of  his  Memoir  (concerning  which  see  Preface). 
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Ultro  (vs.  304),  of  herself,  takuui  the  indtiative.  Nothing  can 
te  plainer  than  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  nor 
need  there  be  any  stronger  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  argu- 
ment, 2.  145. 

DissiMULARE  ETiAM,  &c.  (vv.  305,  sqq.) — Not  only  the 
general  idea,  hut  most  of  the  particulars,  of  this  fine  scene  are 
taken  from  the  dialogue  between  Medea  and  Jason  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Artjonmitics.  See  Remm.  on  Aen.  3.  10; 
'i.  IkS.  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  while  Vir- 
gil here  (as  in  his  other  imitations  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion) greatly  improves  upon  and  surpasses. his  original,  those 
who  have  re-copied  from  Virgil  fall  short,  not  only  of  the  im- 
proved model  with  which  he  has  furnished  them,  but  even  of 
the  original  itself ;  compare  Tasso's  tedious,  spiritless,  and  im- 
natural  dialogue  of  Armida  and  Einaldo,  in  the  16th  canto  of 
Gcyusalemmc  Libcrcda. 

Data  dexteka  (vs.  307). — Pledged  to  Dido,  as  Jason's  to 
Medea,  ApoU.  Ehod.  4.  99  : 

a>s  T)vSa,  Kai  X^'P"  TrapaffxeSov  r]pape  X^'P' 
Se^treprjy. 

Mediis  aquilonibus  (vs.  310). — That  the  blowing  of  Aquilo, 
mentioned  7.  361  as  favourable  to  Aeneas's  leaving  Latium, 
should  be  here  mentioned  as  unfavourable  to  his  leaving  Car- 
thage is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  opposite  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  two  coasts,  but  by  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  two 
Aquilos  spoken  of ;  the  Aquilo  spoken  of  by  Dido  being  the 
stormy  winter  Aquilo,  and  that  spoken  of  by  Amata  being  the 
spring  Aquilo  ("primo  aquilone"),  celebrated  for  the  clear,  fine, 
fit-for-sailing  weather  which  it  produced,  or  by  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. See  liem.  on  5.  2.  Even  Boreas,  in  winter  a  much 
more  stormy  wind  than  Aquilo,  and  therefore  dreaded  by  sailors, 
was  when  it  blew  mildly  favourable  to  them  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  as  Aquilo,  viz.,  on  account 
of  its  being  accompanied  by  that  clear  weather  which  before 
the  invention  of  the  compass  was  a  neefessity  for  the  sailor. 
.  Ortjdelis  (vs.  311). — This  word,  compared  with  the  same 
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■word,  1.  411,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  emphasis  ac- 
quired to  a  word  by  its  position  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and  at 
the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse.  See  vv.  237,  275, 
276,  and  Eemm. ;  also  Eem.  on  2.  247.  Not  only  the  word 
itself,  but  its  very  position,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  which 
it  belongs  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  is  borrowed  from 
ApoU.  Rhod.  4.  389  : 

,     .     .     iMKa  yap  ^€701'  TjXiTes  opKov, 
vri\ees. 

Arva  aliena  domosque  ignotas  (yv.  311,  312). — "Akva 
ALiENA,  blande;  quasi,  'haec  iam  tua  sunt.'  Domosque  ig- 
notas, ao  si  diceret :  '  Carthago  iam  tibi  nota  est,' "  Servius.  • 
No ;  arva  ALIENA  and  domos  ignotas  are  opposed  not  to  the 
arva  and  domos  of  Carthage,  but  of  Troy,  those  well-known 
arva  and  domos  which  he  would  not  think  of  sailing  for  at 
such  a  season ;  how  much  less,  then,  should  he  think  of  sailiag 
for  a  strange  unknown  country  ?  as  if  she  had  said  :  "  Even  if 
it  were  not  for  a  strange  land,  but  for  your  old  home  you  were 
bound,  you  would  not  set  out  at  this  season."  Servius's  error  is 
so  gross  that  I  should  hardly  have  thought  of  noticing  it  if  it 
had  not  deceived  other  commentators. 

Undostjm  (vs.  313). — "  Undosum  is  of  course  emphatic," 
Conington.  Undosum  does  not  indeed  repeat  hiberno  sideke 
and  MEDiis  AQUiLONiBUS,  and  is  so  far  emphatic  (rather,  is 
essential  to  the  sense),  but  the  principal  emphasis  falls  on 
TROiA,  the  gist  of  the  question  being :  "  would  Troy,  even 
Troy  itself,  be  sought  at  this  season?"  It  is,  accordingly, 
TROiA  and  not  undosum  which  occupies  the  emphatic  positioii. 
See  Eem.  on  2.  237 ;  and  compare  Ovid,  Ep.  IS.  100  (Laoda- 
raia  to  Protesilaus)  : 

"  non  est,  quo  properes,  terra  patema  tibi." 

Mene  fugis  ?  (vs.  314). — "  Seems  to  mean  not  '  have  you 
the  heart  to  leave  me  ? '  but  '  is  it  that  you  are  flying  from  me  ?' 
'  is  the  object  of  your  unseasonable  departure  not  to  reach  Italy, 
but  to  rid  yourself  of  me  ?'  "  Conington,  perceiving,  though 
scarcely  sufficiently  clearly  expressing,  the  true  meaning,  viz.: 
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"  is  it  from  me  you  are  flying  ?  "  Mene  in  this  position  is 
eraphatio  (see  Earn,  on  2.  247),  and  the  sense  is  :  "  is  it  from  me 
you  are  flying  ?  from  mr  who  have  sacrificed  everything  for  you 
(quando  altud  mihi  iam  miserae  nihil  ipsv  eeliqui),  from 
me  your  wedded  wife  (per  con  nubia  nostra,  per  inceptos 
HYMENAEOs),  from  me  to  whom  you  owe  such  a  deht  of  grati- 
tude (si  bene  quid  de  te  merui),  from  me  of  whom  you  were 
once  so  fond  (fuit  aut  tibi  quicquam  dulce  meum),  from  me 
who  will  go  to  ruin  as  soon  as  you  leave  me  (miserere  domus 
LABENTis),  from  me  whose  preference  for  you  has  brought  on 
me  the  enmity  not  merely  of  neighbouring  nations  but  of  my 
own  people  (te  propter  libycae  gentes  nomadumque  tyran- 
Ni  odere,  infensi  tyrii),  from  me  who  have  through  you  lost 
that  fair  fame  and  spotless  reputation  for  which  I  was  cele- 
brated to  the  stars  of  heaven  ? "  No  passage  could  better 
exemplify  than  the  passage  before  us  the  effect  of  position  not 
merely  to  make  emphatic,  but  to  point  out  the  emphasis  when 
made.  Contrast  me,  not  only  emphatic,  but  pointed  out  to  be 
emphatic  by  its  position,  first  word  in  the  line,  with  te,  last  word 
in  the  line,  not  only  not  emphatic,  owing  to  its  position,  but, 
owing  to  its  position,  almost  overlooked ;  nay,  performing  so 
iinimportant  a  part  that  neither  sense  nor  grammar  would 
suflter  much  by  its  total  omission ;  and  then  contrast  this  same 
obscure,  unimportant  te  with  the  same  word  occupying  first 
place  in  verse  320,  and  pointed  out  by  that  place  to  be  not  only 
emphatic  but  the  most  important  word  in  the  verse,  and  ena- 
bled by  the  advantage  of  its  position  alone  to  balance  the  dis- 
advantageously  placed  te  euxdem  of  the  next  verse.  See  Eem. 
on  2.  247,  and  compare  1.  621,  and  Eem. ;  5.  848,  and  Eem. ; 
also  1.  41,  and  Eem. 
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314-319. 

per  ego  has  lacrymas  dextramque  tuam  te 
qtJanbo  aliud  mihi  iam  miserae  nihil  ipsa  RELIQUI 
pee  cojsnubia  nostra  per  inceptos  hymenaeos 
si  bene  quid  de  te  merui  euit  aut  tibl  quidqtjam 
dulce  meum  miserere  domus  labentis  et  1st  am 
oro  si  quis  adhuc  precibus  locus  exue  mentem 


Compare  Shakespeare,  JuJ.  Cacs.,  2.  1  (Portia  to  Brutus)  : 

.     .     ,     ' '  and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  yon  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
by  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
that  you  unfold  to  me,"  &e. 

Per  connubia  nostra,  per  ixceptos  hymenaeos. — "  Con- 
nubia  h.  1.  furtivum  mdioant  amorem  et  quasi  praelusionem 
hymenaei,  i.  e.  iusti  coniugii  mox  ineundi,  iiicepti  igitur,  nondum 
initi,"  Wagner  (Praest.).  The  meaning  of  which  gloss,  not 
remarkably  clear  of  itself,  will  best  appear  from  Conington's 
explanation  :  "  The  connubia,  as  Wagner  remarks,  was  the 
furtive  union ;  the  '  hymenaei '  the  formal  rite  to  which  she 
flattered  herself  it  was  a  prelude — whence  '  inoepti.' "  Wagner 
is,  as  usual,  wholly  wrong.  There  is  none  of  this  hair-splitting 
either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  poet  deserving  of  the  naine. 
Connubia  and  hymenaeos  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  marriage,  as  Dido  called  it  (verse  172  :  "  coniugmm  vocat, 
hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam"),  in  the  cave.  Dido  adjures 
Aeneas  by  her  marriage  with  him  (per  connubia  nostra),  and 
then  recollecting  that  he  might  demur  to  that  expression,  modi- 
fies it  by  the  addition  of  the  word  inceptos  ;  hymenaeos  being 
used  for  connubia  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  richness,  and  the  sense  being 
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exactly  the  same  as  if  the  words  had  heen  "  per  connubia  nos- 
tra, PER  incepta  connubia  nostra,"  or  "per  hymenaeos  nostros, 
PER  INCEPTOS  hymenaeos  nostros." 

FuiT  ATJT  TiBi  QuiDQUAM  DULCE  MEUM. — "  Tetigit  rem  in- 
honestam,"  Servius ;  a  reproach  often  repeated  since  the  time 
of  Servius,  and  notably  by  Wakefield,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  Fox  why  he  had  omitted  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Aeneid  from  his  programme  of  a  eom'se  of  lectures  on  the  Latin 
classics,  assigned  the  indelicacy  of  this  passage  as  his  first  and 
principal  reason  (Eussell's  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  4,  p.  419)  : 
"  because  it  contains  passages  (such  particularly  as  verse  318, 
less  delicate,  perhaps,  than  its  parallel.  Soph.  ^y.  SST),  which 
would  lead  to  a  discomposure  of  decorum  in  a  miscellaneous 
assembly."  That  there  is  here  no  indelicate  allusion  is  shown 
not  merely  by  the  parallel  adduced  by  Wakefield  himself,  viz., 
the  words,  never  even  so  much  as  suspected  of  indelicacy, 
addressed  by  Tecmessa  to  Ajax,  by  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
Soph.  Ajax,  520  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

.     .     .     avSpi  TOi  xpmv 
HVTjfj.7jv  Trpoff€ipat,  Tcpirvov  ci  ri  ttov  TTaBoi, 

but  by  those  in  which  the  pure  and  artless  daughter  coaxes  her 
father,  Eurip.  Ijih.  in  Aul.  (ed.  Markl.)  1221 : 

irpwTTj  Se  yoyafTL  ffotffi  (TWjua  Sovs  e/uov, 

also  by  Stat.  Theh.  11.  367  (Antigone  dissuading  Polynices  from 
his  hostility  to  Thebes  and  his  brother)  : 

.     .     .     "  Argoliuos,  per  te,  germane,  penates 
(nam  Tyriis  iam  nulliis  honos),  per  si  quid  m  illri 
clulce  domo,  submitte  animos  ;" 

and  by  Ter.  Andr.  1.1.13  (Sosia  to  Simo) : 

.     .     .     ' '  gaiideo, 
si  tibi  quid  feci,  aut,  facio,  quod  ^;?acc«<,  Simo,  et 
id  gratum  fuisse  adversum  te,  habeo  gratiam;" 

and— appositely  quoted  by  Wagner— ^«?.  12.  882  (Juturna 
apostrophizing  her  brother)  : 
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..."  aut  quidquam  mihi  duJce  meorum 
te  sine,  f rater,  eritf." 

and  Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  act  5  (Belvidera  adjuring  her  father 
bj'  the  remembrance  of  her  mother)  : 

.     .     .     "  by  all  theyoy*  she  gave  you, 
■when  in  her  hlooming  years  she  was  your  treasure, 
look  kindly  on  me." 

FuiT  AUT  TiBi  QuiDQUAM  DULCE  MEUM  is,  therefore,  not  par- 
ticiilar  and  indelicate,  but  general  and  chaste  ;  not  an  allusion 
to  Dido's  bed,  but  to  Dido's  society,  hospitality,  and  friendli- 
ness, the  ^(Aae  x^C"""?  °l  Iphigenia,  and  the  "mihi  dulce 
meorum"  of  Jutuma,  and  the 

7/  CTTos,  7}€  TL  epyov,  vTroffTas  elcTcAeo'o'ej/ 

of  Telemachus  to  Nestor  (Hom.  Od.  3.  98).  And  even  had  the 
allusion  been  more  particular,  and  the  dulce  referred  to  been 
the  special  dulce  of  the  amour  she  had  had  with  Aeneas,  still 
the  expression  is  not  to  be  stigmatized  as  indelicate,  so  in- 
delicate as  to  render  the  book  aa  unfit  subject  for  a  public  lec- 
tiu-e,  unless  every  play,  every  novel,  every  romance  which  is 
foimded  on  an  amonr,  is,  no  matter  how  refined  and  delicate  its 
expressions,  per  se,  and  in  its  very  nature,  indelicate,  and  all 
reference  (even  although  as  in  our  text,  in  its  proper  place,  called 
for  by  the  necessity  of  the  subject,  and  couched  in  the  most  deli- 
cate terms),  unless  all  reference,  I  sq.y,  to  the  union  of  the  sexes, 
and,  with  it,  aU  relation  of  lover  and  sweetheart,  of  bridegroom 
and  bride,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  and  with 
this  relation  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  physical  and  moral, 
political  and  social,  religious  and  economical,  is  to  be  ignored, 
and  treated  as  absolutely  non-existent  by  all  persons  who  would 
avoid  the  imputation  of  obscenity. 

If  it  did  not  occur  either  to  Servius  or  Wakefield,  scholars 
by  profession,  that  Dido's  words  might  not  after  all  contain  the 
allusion  they  so  severely  condemned,  it  was  still  less  likely  that 
it  should  occui'  to  Fox,  not  a  professional  scholar,  but  a  politician 
who  occasionally  took  up  scholarship  as  a  recreation.     We  find 
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him,  therefore,  iu  his  rejoiuder  not  at  all  calling  in  question  th^ 
assumption  that  Dido  did  so  allude,  hut  with  his  usual  good 
sense  and  correct  taste  declaring  that  he  could  not  see  the  im- 
propriety of  the  allusion :  "  your  reason  for  omitting  it  [tlie 
fourth  book]  may  be  a  very  g0(jd  one  ...  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  refen-ing  me  to  the  passage  in  the  ^IJa.>;  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  certainly  more  delicate  [why,  or  in 
what  respect  ?]  than  Yirgil's.  And  yet  I  own  I  should  never 
have  thought  there  was  much  indelicacy  iu  si  quid  uulce  mbuai 
[quoted,  of  course,  obiter  and  from  memory]  ;  but  perhaps  I  am 
not  so  nice  upon  such  subjects  as  others  are."  Many  are  too 
nice,  and  more  pretend  to  be  nicer  than  they  are. 


320-325. 

TE  PROPTER  LIBYCAE  GEM'ES  KOMADUMQUE  TYRANKI 
ODERE  INFENSI  TY'RII  TE  PROPTER  EUNDEM 
EXSTIXCTUS  PUDOR  ET  QUA  SOI,A  SIDERA  ADIBAM 
PAMA  PRIOR  CUI  ME  MORIBUNDAM  DESERIS  I-IOSPES 
HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE  CONIUGE  RESTAT 
QUID  MOROR 


Te  PROPTER,  &c.,  .  .  .  TYRii  (vv.  320,  321) .—Exactly  as  Dido's 
prototype,  Medea,  Eurip.  3fed.  506  : 

.       .       TOIJ  /lev  OMoBiV  <l>l\OiS 

ex^pa  KaBeiTTiix'  o"s  5c  /i"  ovk  fXPV  kukois 
Spav,  ffot  x'-P"'  <l>epou<ra,  iroKefiiovs  exa, 

of  which  our  author's  words  are,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  translation. 
ExsTiNCTUS  PUDOR,  &c.,  .  .  .  HosPES  ? — One  of  our  author's 
very  numerous  enthymemes,  the  suppressed  proposition  being 
moriendum  ed,  thus :  exstinotus  pudor,  bt  qua  sola  sidera 
ADfHAM  PAMA  PRIOR ;  iiioricnduiii  est ;  cui  me  MORIBL'.NDAM  de- 
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sERis,  HOSPES  ?  The  reticence  of  the  consequence  of  exstinc- 
Tus  PUDOE,  viz.,  moriendum  est,  and  the  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  question  cui  me  mokibbndam  desekis,  is  not  only  in  the 
highest  degree  dramatic,  but  shows  more  clearly  and  strongly 
than  any  statement  to  that  effect  the  intimate  connexion  iu  the 
mind  of  Dido  between  death  and  the  loss  of  fair  fame.  How 
tame  in  comiDarison,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, is  Groldsmith's 

' '  -vfhea.  lovely  -n-oman  stoops  to  folly, 

and  finds,  too  late,  tliat  men  tetray, 

what  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 

■vrhat  art  can  Trash  her  guilt  avay  'r 

the  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

to  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye, 
to  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

and  ■WTrng  his  hosom,  is  to  die  "  ? 

SiDEKA  (vs.  322),  the  sky,  heaven.  See  Eem.  on  5.  628; 
2.  152 ;  5.  517. 

Sola  (vs.  322) . — "  Etiamsi  aliam  non  habuissem  dignita- 
tem," Wagner.  No  ;  but  quam  solam  habui :  which  sole  access 
ad  SIDEKA  («.  e.,  to  a  place  of  honour  in  heaven),  being  now 
closed  against  her,  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  die  (cui 
ME  MORiBUNDAM  UESERis  ?).  There  were  various  paths,  aditus, 
accesses  to  the  sky,  i.c\,  to  heaven.  The  great  access,  the  grand 
approach,  was  by  heroic  deeds.  It  was  by  this  route  Hercules, 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  Caesar,  and  other  heroes  ascended. 
See  Senec.  Octm.  Ii.72  : 

' '  pidchrum  eminere  est  inter  iUustres  vii'os, 
considere  patriae,  parcere  affliotis,  fera 
caede  abstinere,  tempus  atque  irae  dare, 
orbi  quietem,  seculo  pacem  suo. 
haec  summa  virtus  :  petitur  hac  caelum  cia. 
sic  ille  patriae  primus  Augustus  parens 
mmplcxus  astra  est ;  colitur  et  templis  deus." 

Yaler.  Max.  1.  7.  2  :  "  sed  iam  alter  [/.  e.,  Julius  Caesar]  operi- 
bus  suis  aditum  sibi  ad  caelum  instruxerat."  Our  author  himselfj 
Georg.  U-  560 : 
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.     .     .     "  Caesav  dum  magnus  ad  iillum 
fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  yictorqiic  \  olentes 
per  populos  dat  iura,  viniiiquo  nffedut  O/i/mjm." 

It  is  to  this  approach  the  reference  is  made  in  "  sic  itur  ad 
astra,"  9.  641  : 

"  uiiutc  uo^;a  virtuto  puuv,  ^ii-  itur  ad  astra." 

And  it  is  this  approach  which  is  treated  by  Juvenal  with  his 
usual  causticity,  Sat.  11.  63  (of  Aeneas  and  Hercules)  : 

"  alter  aquis,  alter  fiammis  ad  sidcra  missus." 

A  second  approach  was  by  the  Pierian  road,  through  the  favour 
of  the  Muses,  *'.  v.,  by  poetry,  as  Ovid,  c.r  Ponto,  2.  9.  62  : 

"  lueida  I'ieiia  tendis  i/i  astra  ^ia." 

Neither  route  being  open  to  Dido,  who  was  neither  a  martial 
heroine  nor  a  poetess,  she  had  to  seek  some  other  passage,  and 
has  accordingly  made  out  for  herself  the  way  by  preeminent 
feminine  virtue,  i.e.,  preeminent  fidelity  to  her  betrothed.  Com- 
pare Propert.  : 

.    ' '  contineaut  nobis  omina  prima  iidem. ' ' 

Hence  the  sola  of  our  text,  Ihc  onlij  icay  open  to  me.  This  way, 
viz.,  that  of  preeminent  moral  virtue  (a  variety  of  which,  viz., 
filial  afEeotion,  was  the  way  by  which  Erigone  ascended,  Manil. 
2.  31: 

.     .     .     "  pietale  fic?  si'rt'oY/ ductani 
Erigonen"),  ' 

may  in  contradistinction  to  the  heroic  and  poetic  ways  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  Socratic,  and  so  Cicero,  Tme.  Quaest.  1.  30: 
"  Ita  enim  censebat,  itaque  disseruit  [Socrates]  :  duas  esse  vias, 
duplicesque  cursus  animorum  e  corpore  excedentium.  Nam  qui 
se  humanis  vltiis  contaminavissent,  et  se  totos  libidinibus  dedi- 
dissent,  quibus  eaecati  vel  domestiois  vitiis  atque  flagitiis  se 
inquinavissent  vel  republica  violanda  fraudes  inexjpiabiles  con- 
oepissent,  iis  devium  quoddam  iter  esse,  seclusum  a  concilio 
deorum  :  qui  autem  se  integros  castosque  servavissent,  quibus- 
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que  fuisset  minima  cum  oorporibus  contagio,  seseque  ab  Ms 
semper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis  vitam 
imitati  deorum  :  his  ad  nios,  a  quibus  assent  profecti,  redituiu 
facilem  patere."  Id.  8011111.  Scijj. :  "  Sed  sic,  Scipio,  ut  avus  hie 
tuus,  ufc  ego,  qui  te  genui,  iustitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  quae  cum 
sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquis,  turn  in  patria  maxima  est; 
ea  vita  ria  est  in  caelum,  et  in  hunc  coetum  eorum,  qui  iam 
vixerunt,  et  corpore  laxati  ilium  incolunt  locum  quern  vides 
[viz.,  orbem  lacteum]."  A  little  later,  Dido  would  have  had 
another  way,  viz.,  the  royal  way,  the  way  of  kings  and  queens, 
that  way  for  which  no  other  qualification  was  required  than  that 
of  having  worn  a  crown  (TrebeU.  PoU.  Dims  Claudius,  12) : 
"  Quo  ad  deos  atque  ad  sidera  demigrante."  A  little  later  still, 
I  need  hardly  inform  my  reader,  all  these,  if  I  may  so  say, 
privileged  and  special  entrees  to  heaven  were  closed,  and  a  great 
pubKc  road  opened,  through  which  so  vast  a  multitude  of  un- 
clean, unwashen,  proletarial,  reeking  from  kitchens,  mews,  stews, 
mines,  factories,  night-houses,  workhouses,  jails,  penal  settle- 
ments, guillotines  and  gallowses,  crowd  and  squeeze,  and  elbow 
in  pell-mell,  tliat  crowned  heads,  heroes,  and  heroines,  no  less 
than  those  eminent  for  their  moral  virtues,  begin  to  draw  back, 
shy  and  alarmed,  and  prefer  the  society  of  the  free  votes  who 
in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  some  odd  democratic  broad- 
shouldered  puritan  minnesinger,  have  pitched  their  tents  outside, 
and  dressed  in  white,  keep  day  and  night  eating  and  harping 
for  their  own  pastime,  and  neither  by  fair  means  nor  by  foul 
can  be  got  in  or  persuaded  to  embark  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
"  profanum  vulgus,"  or  even  so  much  as  to  respire  the  air  con- 
taminated by  their  impure  lungs. 

Fama  prior  (vs.  323).—"  Quae  meKor  fuit  sine  dubio,  nam 
posterior  turpis,"  Servius.  "  Quam  habui  ante  tuum  adventum," 
Heyne,  Forbiger,  Thiel. 

•     .     .     "  ja  selbst,  Avas  allein  mioli  zum  himmel  em'porhulj 
voriger  rul."  (Voss). 

This  is  all  erroneous.  Dido  does  not  compare  her  former  fame 
with  h.exj)resent  fame,  i.e.,  say  that  she  has  lost  her  former  fame, 
meaning  her  good  fame,  and  has  now  a  different  or  present 
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fame,  meaning  a  bad  fame ;  but  she  says  she  has  lost  her  fame, 
L  e.,  her  good  fame,  her  renown,  her  reputation,  her  glory,  such 
being  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  fama  prior  taken  together, 
as  Stat.  Si/i\  1.  18  : 

"  nunc  a,ge  fama  prior  uotum  per  saeoula  nomen 
Dardanii  miretur  equi,  cui  vertice  sacro 
Dindymon,  et  caesis  decrevit  frondibua  Ida ;" 

Id.  Tkeb.  k.  32  : 

"  nunc  Tmiu.,  fama  prior ,  mundique  arcana  vetustas, 
cui  meminisse  ducum,  yitasque  extendere,  curae, 
pande  vii'os," 

in  both  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  "prior"  is  added  to 
"  fama  "  as  a  standing  or  perpetual  epithet,  equivalent  to  the 
"  vetus  fama  "  of  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  625,  and  as  such  distinguishes 
the  "fama"  spoken  of  (viz.,  fame,  or  renown,  in  the  historical 
sens9  of  the  word)  from  mere  hearsay,  repoi-t,  or  rumour.  The 
simple  fama  is,  however,  often  used  in  the  same  sense,  as,  ex.  c/r. 
by  Ovid,  Herold.  7.  5,  where  the  same  Dido  writing  to  the  same 
Aeneas  says  : 

"  sed  merita  eif amain  corpusque  animumque  pudicum 
cum  male  perdiderim,  perdere  verlia  leve  est," 

where  "  fama  "  has  the  very  sense  expressed  by  the  fama  prior 
of  our  text,  except  that  owing  to  its  position  in  the  line  it  is  less 
emphatic  (see  Rem.  on  2.  237),  and,  wanting  the  epithet  prior, 
it  is  less  sharply  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  fama,  or  re- 
port, rumour,  hearsay. 

Cui  me  moribundam,  &c.,  .  .  .  restat  (vv.  323,  324). — Com- 
pare Ovid,  Heroid.  9.  33  (Dejanira  to  Hercules)  : 

"  vir  mihi  semper  abest,  et  coniiige  iiotiov  hoapes, 

monstraque  teixibiles  persequiturque  feras." 

Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  1.  1 : 

"  soror  Tonantis  [hoc  enim  sohmi  mihi 
nomen  relictmn  est)  semper  alienum  lovem 
ac  templa  summi  vidua  desend  aetheris." 

Quid  moror?  (vs.  325). — "  Quid  in  Jiac  terra  moror ?  an,  quid 
in  vita  moror  ?  "  Servius.     Of  these  two  interpretations  Peerl- 
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kamp  prefers  the  former ;  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner,  and  Oon- 
iugton,  the  latter,  wliich,  as  I  think,  is  certainly  the  correct  one, 
the  gist  of  Dido's  speech  (as  manifested  by  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ings  which  it  expresses,  by  her  tears,  by  her  morituka  ckupeli 
FUNERE  DIDO,  by  her  miserere  domtjs  labentis,  by  her  cut  me 
MORiBUNDAM  DESERis,  and  by  her  wish  for  children  by  Aeneas) 
being  not  that  she  would  leave  Africa,  but  that  she  would  put 
an  end  to  her  troubles  by  suicide.  To  which  argument  may  be 
added,  that  quid  moror  is  the  precise  question  put  by  a  person 
who  prepares  for  death,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  as 
2.  102  :  "  quidve  moror  ?  "     Claud.  6  Cons.  Eonor.  315  : 

.     .    .     ' '  inf  ensi  comites,  odere  propiuqiii ; 
quid  moror  invisam  laccm  ?" 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  77  : 

"  guld  moror  ?  en  digitis  designor  adultera  vulgi : 


hactenus,  et  vestem  tuinidis  praetendit  ocellis, 
atque  ita  se  in  rapidas  perdita  misit  aqiias.'' 


327-344. 

SALTEM VICTIS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.- 329). 
TAMEN  I  Pal.,  Med.  ;  "Est  et  alia  lectio  in  codice  Longobardieo,"  atque , 
etiam  in  Medioeo,*  neque  non  in  Poreio,"  qtti  ie  TAJiEir  ore  ebi'be- 
EEi .  .  .  cui  leotioni  nonnnlli  alii  veteres  codices  adstipulantiu-,"  Pierius. 
TAMEx,  or  its  abbrev.  tn  Hif.  m  Arusianus  {Excm2)!.  JSlocut.i); 
Yen.  1472;  If.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704,  and  ap.  Bm-m.) ;  Heyne; 
Bmnok;  Wakef . ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Dorph. ;  Forb: ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 


*  The  statement  of  Ribbeck,  that  Pierius  cites  these  MSS.  as  reading  tantum, 
is  an  eiTor. 

t  Different  codices  of  one  and  the  same  work,  ExempU  Elociitmmim,  attributed 
by  some  {ex.  cjr.,  Angelo  Mai)  to  Fronto,  by  others  {ex.  gr.  Lindemann)  to  Arusianus. 
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T.UfTTJM,  or  its  abbreviation  iam  or  IM  H  j-J.  HI  Fronto  {Exi-mpl. 
Elociit.*);  princeps  ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,1475,  1486;  Mod.;  Mil.  147.5, 
1492  ;  Bresc. ;  P.  JIanut. ;  Bask. ;  Paris,  1600 ;  Rob.  Steph. ;  H.  Steph, ; 
Bersmann  ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Pott. 


Si  oua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset  ante  FUGAM  SUBOLES, 
theme ;  si  quis  :mihi  PARvuiiirs  aula  lxjdeeet  aeneas,  varia- 
tion (w.  327-9). 

Tantuji  (vs.  329). — Nicholas  Heinsius,  followed  by  Hejoie, 
Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  most  modern  editors,  has  adopted  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean,  tamen.  The  sense  so  obtained  can 
be  no  other  than  this  :  "  I  wish  I  had  had  by  thee  some  little 
Aeneas,  whose  resemblance  to  thee  might  sometimes  remind  me 
of  thee — TAMEN,  after  all ;  noticithdanding  all  that  has  happened." 
As  much  as  to  say :  "  Even  shouldst  thou  go  away  as  thou  hast 
threatened,  the  recollection  of  thee  will  always  be  dear  to  me." 
To  this  sense  I  object,  first,  that  it  expresses  more  tenderness 
and  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the  highly  reproachful, 
upbraiding  character  of  the  rest  of  the  speech,  and  especially 
with  the  epithet  perfide  (vs.  305),  and  the  capta  of  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  line ;  secondly,  that  it  is  tautologous,  the 
resemblance  to  Aeneas  being  sufiioiently  and  unmistakably  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  parvxjlus  aeneas  in  the  very  same  liae  ; 
thirdly,  that  te  derives  an  inappropriate  emphasis  from  being 
thus  placed  as  first  syllable  of  the  dactyl  te  tamen.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  prefer  the  reading  tantum,  and  the  sense,  some 
little  Aeneas,  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret,  who  might  bring  thee 
back  only  by  his  features ;  Dido's  wish  not  being  that  she  might 
have  a  little  Aeneas  who  would  bring  back  his  father  by  his 
features,  but  (the  words  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret  being 
entirely  limitative)  a  little  Aeneas  who  would  not  bring  back  his 
father  by  his  mind.  This  sense  (according  to  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  emphasis  falls  upon  ore)  is  not  only  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Dido's  speech,  but  seems  to  be 


See  note  t  ante,  page  701. 
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required  by  the  strongly  reproacliful  expressions  perfide  and 
CAPTA,  the  former  of  which  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
latter  at  the  end,  of  the  speech,  shows  that  Dido's  feeling  re- 
mains the  same  aU.  through,  and  that  there  is  none  of  that 
softening  or  relenting  in  it  which  would  be  expressed  by 
TAMEN.     Compare,  exactly  parallel,  12.  348  : 

"  nomine  avum  referens,  animo  manibusque  parentem  " 

[bringing  back  his  grandsire  only  by  his  name].  Ovid,  Heroid.. 
6.  1S3  (Hypsipyle  to  Jason,  speaking  of  his  twins) : 

' '  si  quaeris  ciii  sint  similes,  cognosceris  illis ; 

fallere  non  norunt ;  cetera  patris  habent." 

It  appears  from  Servius's  gloss :  "  Aut  iUud  dicit,  '  optarem 
filium  similem  vultui,  non  moribus  tuis,'  "  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  reading  tantum. 

Immota  tenebat  ]amina  (vv.  331-2). — Chateaubriand 
should  have  better  imderstood  these  words  than  to  found  on 
them  a  charge  against  Aeneas  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a 
comparison  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  Bouillon  reject- 
ing the  seductions  of  Armida  {Genie  i/u  Chrisikmisme) :  "  II 
tient  les  yeux  baisses  (immota  tenebat  ltjmina),  il  cache  son 
trouble,  &c.  Ce  n'est  pas  de  cat  air  que  le  capitaine  Chretien 
repousse  les  adresses  d'Armide."  Immota  lumina  does  not 
mean  "  les  yeux  baisses,"  but  (as  interpreted  by  Dido  herself, 
vs.  369)  steadfastly  fixed ;  they  are  neither  cast  down  in  shame 
(deiecta,  demissa),  nor  turned  away  (aversa),  but  simply 
(as  they  should  be,  Aeneas's  purpose  remaining  unchanged) 
immota,  unmoved.  The  same  word  is  applied  in  the  same  sense 
to  Aeneas's  mind,  vs.  449.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  fault  is  not  in  Virgil,  but  in  the  commentator ;  not 
in  the  sun,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Oke  eeferret  (vs.  329). — Not  resemble  thee  in  his  face,  but 
bring  thee  back  (viz.,  to  my  mind),  place  thee  again  before,  re-presoit 
thee  by  his  face,  i.  e.,  by  resembling  th.ee.  Compare  Ovid,  Ep. 
13. 151  (Laodamia  to  Protesilaus) : 

"  dum  tamen  arma  geres  direrso  miles  in  orbe, 
quae  referat  vultus  est  mihi  cera  tuos." 
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Tacit.  Germ.  US  :  "  E  qviibus  Marsigni  et  Burii  sermone  cultu- 
que  Suevos  referunt"  [bring  back,  place  again  before  us,  viz., 
by  their  speech  and  dress,  «.  e.,  by  their  similitude  in  respect  of 
speech  and  dress].  See  Rem.  on  "  nomine  avum  referens," 
12.  348. 

NeC   COXirOTS  UNQUAM   PRAETENDI  TAEDAS  (vv.  338,  339). 

"  '  Nunquam  ego  tibi  matrimonio  coniunctus,'  vel  die  :  'regina, 
qiiando  nobis  taedae  praelatae  ?  quando  praetentae  ? ' "  LaCerda, 
following  Servius,  if  such  indeed  be  the  meaning  of  Servius's 
prolix  and  rather  obscure  gloss.  "  Praetendi  accipiunt  prac- 
tiili.  Sane  nota  res  est  ro  ha^ov\tiv  in  nuptiis.  Sed  non  ipse 
sponsus  faces  fert.  Malim  eo  sensu  positiun  quo  vers.  172 
jivmtexere  :  ut  se  nunquam  taedas,  iustas  nuptias  lymetendisse, 
jirne  se  tulisse ;  suae  cum  Didone  consuetudini  nomen  iusti  matri- 
monii nunquam  tribuisse,  dicat,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (Praest.),  and 
Yoss,  except  that  Yoss  understands  coniugis  to  be  spoken  of 
Dido  ("Heyne  vergisst  dass  coniux  auch  gattin  heisse"). 
"  '  Ich  habe  nie  die  eheliche  fackel  dir  vorgetragen,'  d.  h.  '  dir 
vortragen  lassen,'  "  Ladew.  I  agree  with  La  Cerda,  as  against 
Heyne,  that  the  literal  lighting  home  with  the  marriage  torch 
is  meant,  but  at  the  same  time  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
"  coniux"  spoken  of  is  not  Dido,  but  Aeneas  himself,  and  that 
special  reference  is  made  in  the  word  coniugis  to  the  words 
HOSPEs  and  coxiuge  of  vv.  323-4.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said  : 
"Tou  are  perfectly  right  in  addressing  me  not  as  coniux,  but 
simply  as  hospes,  for  I  never  acquired  a  title  to  the  appella- 
tion of  coniux,  never  having  been  lighted  home  to  our  common 
dwelling  in  your  company  with  the  torch."  Therefore,  aut  haec 
IN  FOEDERA  vEsi :  "  uor  ever  came,  into  such  a  compact,"  not  as 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  said  had  he  meant  Dido  by  the 
word  CONIUGIS  ("  nor  ever  hrought  thee  into  such  a  compact "). 
If  CONIUGIS  had  been  Dido,  Aeneas's  meaning  would  have  been : 
"  I  never  made  you  my  wife."  Coniugis  being  Aeneas  him- 
self, Aeneas's  meaning  is :  "I  never  claimed  you  as  my  wife  ;  I 
had  no  claim  to  you;  you  never  made  me  your  husband." 

Meis  ducere  vitam  Auspiciis  (vs.  340),  theme ;  sponte  jiea 
coMPONERE  CURAS,  Variation. 
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Urhem  troianam,  &o.,  .  .  .  vicTis  (w.  342-4). — The  whole 
state  of  Troy  is  here  divided  into  three  component  parts,  city, 
king's  palace,  and  arx,  and  each  part  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  proposition,  the  three  propositions  standing  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  two  variations,  viz.,  colerem, 
theme  ;  manekent,  first  variation  ;  recibiva  manu  posuissem, 
second  variation.  A  similar  division  of  Carthage  into  city  and 
arx  follows  immediately  (verse  347)  without,  however,  similar 
variety  of  proposition. 


348-367. 

DETINET CAUCASUS 


VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  348). 

DETINET  HI  Servius  (ed.  Lion  ;  tlie  passage  not  contained  in  the  cod. 
Dresd.) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne  ;  Bmnck; 
Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Ribb. 

DEMEEET  HI  "  Sane  qnidam  in  novis  et  emendatis  libris  pro  detixet 
DBMEUET  inventum  asserunt,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion) ;  Gronov.  Ohs.  k. 


Quae  tandem  ausonia  considere  terra  invidia  est  ?  (w.  349, 
350). — Compare  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dehun,  16: 

Horn.  11.  1//-.  80 :  on  jap  tiq  vifitaig  (jtvymv  kqkov. 

Fas  (vs.  350),  privilege,  licet.     See  Rem.  on  2.  779. 

QuoTiEs  humentibus  umbris  nox  operit  terras  (vs.  351), 
theme ;  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt,  variation. 

TuRBiDA  (vs.  353),  exactly  the  English  troubled. 

PUER    ASCANIUS,    CAPITISQUE    INIURIA    CARl    (vS.    354). Not 

two  distinct  subjects,  but  one  subject  viewed  in  two  distinct 
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lights;  in  other  words,  puee  ascanius  is  a  theme,  of  which 
CAPITIS  INIURIA  cARi  is  the  Variation,  exactly  as,  1.  31,  "  iudi- 
oium  Paridis  "  is  a  theme  of  which  "  spretae  iniiiria  for'mae  "  is 
the  variation. 

QUEM     REGNO     HESPERIAE      FRAUDO     ET     3?ATALIBUS     ARVIS 

(vs.   355). — The  structure  is  not  regno  et  fatalibus  arvis 

HESPERIAE,    but    REGNO    IIESSPERIAE    ET    FATALIBUS    ARVIS,    the 

former  being  substantially  the  theme,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
variation.  I  say  substantially,  because  the  formal  theme  and 
vai-iation  has  alwaj's  a  separate  verb  for  each  separate  clause. 

Nunc   etiaji    interpres,    &c.,  .  .  .  hausi   (vv.   356-9). — 
— Compare  Soph.  Phil.  989  (Ulysses  to  Philoetetes)  : 

Zev5  6ff0',  iv^  eidijs,  Zeus,  o  ttjo'Sc  77^5  KpaTuv^ 

Eurip.  HipiJ.  11^51  (ed.  Musgr.)  : 

.      .      .      avdpicirOLO't  Se, 
deatv  StSoyTftJj/,  eiKos  ^^afiapTaveiv. 

Id.  Cycl  28Ij.  (Ulysses  throwing  on  the  deity  the  whole  blame 
of  the  war  of  Troy)  : 

fl  e  0  u  TO  Trpay/J-a'  /urjSej'  oiTio  Pporaiv. 

Id.  HeracM.  989  (Eurystheus  excusing  to  Alcmena  his  persecu- 
tion of  Hercules  and  Hercules'  descendants)  : 

a\K'  €it'  exflC'"',  f 'TC  /")>   Seo  s   yap  Tfli, 
B  pa  fie  KafivdV  rnvS'  eflTjKE  ttjp  voaov. 

Schiller,  Die  Pircolomini,  act  1,  so.  3  : 

"  es  ist  des  himmcls  sichtbarliche  fiigung." 

That  it  is  the  commandment  of  the  deity  is,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  moralist,  what  the  cannon  is  in  the  hands  of  princes,  the 
uUima  ratio,  the  last  and  never-failing  justification  of  what- 
ever act  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  justice, 
with  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart :  "  vatem  et  insontes 
deos  praetendunt."     However  the  ingenuous  heart  may  refuse 
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to  be  a  party  to  this  shifting  of  the  onus  of  an  iniquity  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  perpetrator  to  those  of  the  perpetrator's  Grod, 
still  Aeneas's  excuse  is  venial,  for  he  sees  and  hears  the  present 
and  commanding  deity,  while  others  without  so  much  as  an  in- 
quiry— 

.     .     .     ' '  dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Euryale,  an  sua  cuique  deus  fit  dira  libido  ?  " — 

assume  at  once  their  own  strong  inclinations,  their  own  mere 
volitions,  to  be  commandments  from  heaven. 

Italiam  non  sponte  sequor  (vs.  361). — Non  sponte,  not 
equivalent  to  invitus,  but  equivalent  to  non  motu  proprio: 
"  I  am  not  running  after  Italy  to  please  myself."  Compare 
11.  828  :  "ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens,"  where  see  Eem. 

Talia  dicentem,  &c.,  .  .  .  PROFATDR  (vv.  362-4). — This 
passage  is  usually  interpreted,  looks  at  him,  rolling  her  eyes 
hither  and  thither,  and  minders  him  all  over  with  silent  eyes,  as 
Alfieri : 

"  ma  gia  a  tai  detti,  in  torvi  sguardi  incerti, 
ferocemente  tacita  lo  guarda 
da  capo  a  pi6,  d'ira  infiammata  Dido." 

A  little  examination,  however,  afEords  a  sense  more  exact  and 
more  worthy  of  Virgil.  0  cuius  signifies  the  organ,  the  hall  or 
orh  of  the  eye,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  function  ;  lumen 
(as  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning  shows),  the  light,  i.e., 
the  huninons  or  illuminating  part  of  the  eye,  the  sight  ot  function 
of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  Grerman  augenlicht  ("  0  offinet 
euch,  ihr  lieben  augenlichter,"  Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina),  the 
Italian  luce  ("  com  egli  alzo  le  liioi  al  vago  viso,"  Tassoni,  La 
Secchia  Rapita,  10.  59),  and,  more  exactly  still,  to  its  own 
Italian  derivative,  hiiiip  ("  vive  faville  uscian  de'  duo  bei  lumi," 
Petr.  Sonn.  220).  Such  being  the  respective  meanings  of  the 
two  words.  Dido  is  described  with  great  accuracy,  first  as  roll- 
ing her  eyeballs  hither  and  thither  while  she  looks  at  Aeneas, 
and  secondly,  as  wandering  him  all  over  with  her  vision.  The 
second  clause  of  the  sentence  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  first, 
and  the  whole  meaning  is:  txtetur  et  pererrat  totum  lumi- 
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NiBUS  TACiTis  [/«»w«e  tcwito]  oculorum,  qiios  vohehat  huc  et 
ILLUC.  It  were  easy  to  show  by  numerous  examples  that  the 
best  Latin  writers  frequently  (not  always)  make  this  distinction 
between  oeulus  and  lumen,  ex.  gr.  Luoret.  3.  414  : 

"  at  si  tantula  pars  omli  media  ilia  peresa  est, 
inoolumis  qiiamvis  alioque  splendidus  orbis, 
occidit  extemplo  lumen  tenebraeque  sequuntur ' ' 

[the  sight  is  losf].  See,  in  the  same  author,  4.  823,  1137;  and 
especially  that  fine  passage,  6.  1177.  Also  Corn.  Nepos,  Timol. 
k-  1  :  "  sine  uUo  morbo  lumim  oculorum  amisit "  [the  light  or 
sight  of  the  eyes].     Ovid,  Met.  13.  561 : 

.     .     .     "  digitos  in  pei-fida /«miM«  condit, 
expilatque  genis  oculos." 

Id.  Met.  l!/..  WO:  "inanem  luminis  orbem."  Fast.  2.  8U5  :  "ocu- 
los sine  lumine  movit."  Catull.  Epigr.  ^9  .•  "  gemina  teguntur 
lumina  noete"  (where  it  is  "lumina,"  not  oculi,  because  it  is 
the  .sight,  not  the  eyelalls,  that  is  covered  with  night).  And 
Aen.  2.  210  :  "  oculos  suffecti,"  because  it  is  the  balk,  not  the 
sight,  that  are  suffused  with  blood.  See  also  Shakespeare's 
"there  is  no  speculation  [«.  e.,  no  lumen,  or  observing  vision] 
in  those  eyes  ;  "  and  Aen.  8.  152,  where  see  Eem. 

LuMiNiBus  TACITIS  (vs.  364) . — "  Ipsa  tacita,"  Servius.  "  Ser- 
vii  explicatio  sequentibus  (accbnsa  profatur)  refutatur  satis. 
Ego  explicarem  :  non  hJandis  aut  amatoriis,  sed  flammeis  et 
fotentihus  ignetn,"  Burmann.  "  Stiere  augen  :  quibus  nullus 
iuest  sensus,"  Grossrau.  "  Oculi  taeiti  ad  dicendum  non  per- 
tinent, sed  sunt  qui  iram  abdunt,"  Wagner.  I  hold  the  inter- 
pretation of  Servius  (adopted  also  by  Heyne)  to  be  the  true 
one,  (1),  on  account  of  the  more  poetic  meaning;  (S),  on 
account  of  Seneca's  {Thyest.  500)  "tacito  locum  rostro  perer- 
rat,"  where  "  tacito,"  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  hound  tracing 
his  game  by  the  scent,  can  only  mean  ipsa  canis  muta. 
To  which  add  Stat.  Theb.  1.  532  :  "  tacita  immurmurat  aure ;  " 
and  Virgil,  Aen.  8.  108 :  "  tacitis  incumbere  remis,"  to  row 
without  accompanying  the  oar  with  the  voice ;  and  1.  506  : 
"  taciturn  pectus,"  spoken  of  Latona  who  feels  but  does  not 
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speak,  and  to  wHcli  Servius's  "  ipsa  tacita "  is  as  perfectly 
applicable  as  it  is  to  our  text.  (3),  on  account  of  the  addition 
to  TUETUR  of  lAMDUDUM  and  DicENTEM,  words  whick  express  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  Dido  eyes  Aeneas  over,  not  (as  Bur- 
mann  thought)  during  her  own  reply,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  Aeneas's  speech  :  she  regards  Mm  ivith  a  silent  scowl  until 
he  has  finished,  and  then  accensa  profatur.  And  (4),  on 
account  of  the  almost  express  oommentary  on  the  passage, 
afforded  by  Statius's  {Theh.  1.  673)  : 

"  deiecit  maestos  extemplo  Ismenius  heros 
ill  terrain  vultus,  taeiteque  ad  Tydea  laesum 
otliquare  oculos,  turn  longa  silentia  movit." 

A  similar  form  of  expression  is  usual  in  other  languages.  Thus 
Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  act  1,  sc.  8 : 

"  dock  viel  bedeiitend  fragt  ihr  stiimmer  iliel:'" 

Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  b.  9,  e.  4 :  "  On  eut  dit 
qu'il  entendait  sa  chanson  dans  ses  yeux." 

Nec  tibi  diva  parens,  etc.  (vs.  365). — Charles  James  Fox 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Trotter  (Russell's  Memoir  of  Fox, 
vol.  4,  p.  466)  :  "  If  there  is  an  ApoUonius  Ehodius  where  you 
are,  pray  look  at  Medea's  speech,  lib.  4,  vs.  365,  and  you  will 
perceive,  that  even  in  Dido's  finest  speech,  nec  tibi  diva 
PARENS,  etc.,  he  has  imitated  a  good  deal,  and  especially  those 
expressive  and  sudden  turns,  neque  te  teneo,  etc. ;  but  then 
lie  has  made  wonderful  improvements,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  all  poetry." 

Perfide,  CAUCASUS  (vv.  366,  367) . — Both  words  in  the  highest 
degree  emphatic ;  see  Eem.  on  "  crudelis,"  vs.  311,  andEem.  on 
2.  247. 
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368-372. 

XAM  QUID  DISSIMULO  AUT  QUAE  ME  AD  MAIORA  KESERVO 
XUM  FLETU  INGEMCJIT  NOSTRO  NUM  I.UMINA  FLEXIT 
NUM  LACRYJEAS  VICTUS  DEDIT  AUT  MISERATUS  AMANTEM  F.ST 
QUAE  QUIBUS  ANTEFERAM  1AM  lAM  NEC  MAXIMA  lUXO 
NEC  SATURNIUS  HAEC  OCULIS  PATER  ASPICIT  AEQUIS 


Nam    QUID    DISSIMULO,    AUT    QUAE    ME    AD    MAIORA    RESERVO  ? 

" '  Quid  dissimulo  quod  sentio  '  (quid  autem  sentiat  proloeuta 
est,  vv.  365-7)  '  aut  quae  restat  maior  iniuria  quam,  si  haec  dis- 
simulem,  cavere  possim,'"  Wagner  (1861),  as'if  Dido  had  said  : 
"  Wliat  worse  can  he  do  to  me  if  I  don't  dissemble,  but  speak 
out  my  mind  ?  "  and  most  assuredly  not  the  meaning,  nor  even 
like  the  meaning.  The  meaning  is  :  "  What  other  occasion  is 
3'et  to  come  on  which  I  am  to  speak  out  if  I  do  not  speak  out 
now  ?  for  what  greater  occasion  am  I  to  reserve  myself,  i.  c,  to 
reserve  my  speaking  out,  to  reserve  the  full  expression  of  my 
feelings  ? "  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  Ennodius's  para- 
phrase, "  Yerba  Didonis  "  (De  la  Eigne,  6.  289) :  "  Nam  quid 
mihi  dissimulatione  poUicitor  ?  aut  quid  sperando  meliora  sus- 
tentor  ? "  but  if  it  means,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  "  in  the 
expectation  of  what  still  worse  treatment  shall  I  put  up  with, 
bear  patiently,  this  better  (less  bad)  treatment,"  I  have  that 
ancient  expositor  and  poet  on  my  side.  The  paraphrase  is, 
however,  much  more  obscure  than  the  original;  could  by  no 
possibility  be  understood  except  for  the  light  thrown  on  it  by 
the  original.  Ennodius  serves  little  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  Virgil,  Virgil  much  to  the  better  understanding  of 
Ennodius. 

Quid  dissimulo  ? — Compare  Eurip.  Med.  '28k  '■   okSev   Sei 

TrapafiTTtx^'^  Aoyovc- 

AuT  QUAE  ME  AD  MAIORA  RESERVO? — Compare  Tryphiod. 
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397  (Cassandra  speaking)  : 

Tis  yap  lioi  XP^""  fi'OTov  vKeov,  ei  /xf  (pvXaaaei 
oiKTpoTepa  Bavara ; 

and  Aeti.  5.  62!/.  : 

.     .     .     "  0  gens 
infelix,  oui  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat  ?" 

NuM  LtJMiNA  FLEXiT  ?  (vs.  369) . — Did  he  turn  his  eyes  ? 
Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  S.  70 :  "  At  non  Vitellius  Jlexit  oculos,  nee 
tot  millia  insepultorum  civium  exhorruit." 

Quae  quibus  anteferam  ? — "  Q,uae  eloqiiar  nescio,  quae 
relinquam,"  Ennodius,  "  Verba  Didonis,"  De  la  Bigne,  6.  289. 
I  think  not,  if  it  were  only  because  tbe  question  :  "  which  sub- 
ject of  complaint  shall  I  put  forward,  which  suppress,"  hardly 
proper  to  be  put  even  by  a  hired  declaimer  rird  voce  to  himself 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  closet,'  had  been  the  last  question  in 
the  world  to  be  put  viva  voce  to  herself  by  infui'iate  Dido  face  to 
face  with  her  betrayer.  Little  different  from  that  of  Ennodius, 
and  liable  to  the  same  objection,  is  the  explanation  of  Servius : 
"  Quid  prius,  quid  posterius  dicam  ?  "  an  explanation,  however, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Conington.  Next  in  order  comes 
La  Cerda's  "Ita  magnum  est  non  gemuisse  ilium,  non  flexisse 
oculoi^,  non  lacrymas  dedisse,  non  miseratum,  ut  quae  quibus 
pracferam  ignorem,"  La  Cerda,  Euaeus,  Voss — a  mere  blinking 
of  the  question,  an  explanation  of  quae  quibus  by  quae  quibus. 
We  have  then  Heyne's  "sciz.  tanquam  leniora  durioribus," 
"  to  what  things  harder  to  bear  am  I  to  prefer  these  things  as 
easier  to  bear?"  i.  e.,  "there  are  no  things  harder  to  bear  than 
these,  these  things  are  the  very  worst  possible,"  an  intelligible 
sense,  and  according  to  which  quae  is  relative  and  quibus  in- 
terrogative ;  the  very  sense,  too,  which  Forbiger  has  found  in 
these  same  words  of  Heyne,  but  point-blank  opposite  to 
Heyne's  own  paraphrase  of  them :  "  His  quid  praeferam?  Quid 
magis  pati  velim  ?  "  i.  e.,  "  what  things  should  I  prefer  to  these 
tilings,  what  things  should  I  rather  bear?"  in  other  words. 
"  these  things  are  the  very  best  in  the  world,"  the  very  sense 
wliich  Wagnor  (1861),  interpreting  the  quae  of  Dido  interro- 
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gatively  and  the  quibus  of  Dido  relatively,  has  found  in  the 
words  of  Dido  herseK:  "Quibus  rebus  tanquam  duxioribus 
quas  tanquam  leniores  praeferam?"  a  sense  so  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  context  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  Wagner's 
"quas"  is  a  misprint  or  a  confusion  of  Wagner  himself  for 
has,  and  that  Wagner's  "  quibus  "  is  to  be  understood  interro- 
gatively; while  on  the  contrary,  Heyne's  "His  quid  praeferam  l^* 
Qiuid  magis  pati  velim  ?  "  is  either  a  misprint  or  confusion  in 
Heyne's  own  mind  for  "  Quibus  haec  praeferam  ?  Quibus  haec 
magis  pati  velim  ?  "  Next  we  have  Peerlkamp's  "  Cui  rei  quam 
rem  ai^tefekam  ?  Qua  re  quid  est  indignius  toleratu  ?  Huie 
crudeUtati  (quibus)  quam  (quae)  crudelitatem  anteponam  ?  " 
understanding  with  Heyne  quae  to  be  interrogative,  and 
QUiHus  to  be  relative  ;  imderstanding  also  with  Heyne  quibus 
to  refer  to  the  treatment  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  lines, 
and  assigning  the  same  gist  to  the  passage,  "  Qua  re  quid  est 
indignius  toleratu?  "  without,  however,  deducing,  with  Heyne, 
the  contradictory  conclusion  :  "  ferenda  esse  haec  tanquam 
modica  ne  graviora  experiar ;  "  and  so  Ladewig  :  "  Was  kann 
aerger  nocli  sein?" 

I  agree  with  Servius,  and  understand  both  quae  and  quibus 
to  be  interrogative  :  "  What  shall  I  put  before  what  ?  what 
shall  I  speak  of  first,  and  what  last  r"'  That  such  is  the  mean- 
ing I  cannot  doubt ;  first,  because  it  had  been  tedious  in  Dido 
still  to  dwell  on  the  matter  already  despatched  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding verses — to  chew  the  cud  on  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  and 
digest  it  over  again  in  the  words  quae  quibus  anteferam. 
No  matter  which  we  regard  as  the  relative,  quae  or  quibus, 
the  passage  so  understood  is  prosaic,  and  Dido's  speech  that  of 
a  lawyer,  pausing  at  each  word  to  choose  the  next,  cold, 
phlegmatic,  and  studied.  Secondly,  because  on  the  contrary, 
the  double  question  ivhat  to  what  contained  in  three  words,  and 
referring  not  backwards  to  what  she  has  already  said,  but  for- 
wards to  what  she  is  going  to  say, 

EIEOTUM  LITTOUE,  EGBNTEM 
EXCEPI,  ET  EEGNI  DEMENS  IN  PARTE  LOCAVI  ; 
.VMISSAM  CLASSEM,  SOtlOS  A  MOItTE  IIEIJLXI, 
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is  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  rapid  and  forcible,  but  is  our 
author's  usual  improvement  on  his  Euripidean  model,  in  this 
case  Medea,  ^75  : 

6/c  T03V  Be  TrpuTUy  irpUTOP   ap^ofiat  Keyetirj 

Exactly  as  Medea  answers  her  own  question  in  the  words 

fffaffa  a'  1  as  urasiv  EWrivav  offoi 
ravTov  ^vvei(re$n<rav  Apyaov  ffKiupos, 
rirefx<l)deVTa  ravpuv  irvptrvQuv  eiriffraTTjv 
(evy\ai(rt,  km  ffirepovvTa  Bavaaijuiv  yvnV 
SpaKovra  6'  os  irayxP^<^'"'  ajx^eirmv  Sepas, 
(TTreipais  eirai^e  iroKinrKoKOis  avwyos  ojif 
KTeivas',  aveffxov  ffoi  (paos  ffu>Ti]piov, 

and  that  she  had  not  only  done  this,  but  had  killed  Pelias  and 
come  with  her  lover  to  lolohos  : 

avTi)  Si,  TTUTipa  KOI  Sofiovs  irpoSovs  ifiovs, 

T-HV  nijAlOITiy  lis  IoiAKOV  iKOfJOIV 

|uy  troif  Trpodufios  fiaWov  7}  aotpaTipa* 
TiiMav  T    airiKTiiv' ,  aattep  aXyiOTOv  Baviiv 
TraiSwv  vir^'avTOVj  iravra  t'  e^eiXov  (po^op, 

SO  Dido  answers  her  own  question  in  the  words : 

EIECTUM  LITTORE,  EGENTEM 
EXCEPI,  ET  llEGNI  DEMENS  IN  PAllTE  LOCATI ; 
AMISSAM  CLASSEM,  SOCIOS  A  MOETE  KEDTJXI 

(where  in  demens  we  have  Medea's  very  irpodv/xog  juaXXov  n 
aotpuTtpa).  As  Dido's  whole  speech  is  thus  exactly  modelled 
on  the  speech  of  her  prototype,  even  to  such  particulars  as 
NTJSQUAM  TTJTA  FIDES  (the  Virgiliau  representative  of  the  opKwv 
(j)povdri  TTiaTtg  of  Eiu'ipides),  and 

lAM  lAM  NEC  MAXIMA  lUXO 
NEC  SATrKNIVS  IIAEC  DCVLIS  PATEI!  ASPICIT  AEOTIS 

(the  Virgiliau  variation  of 

■     .     .     ovS'  ex"  iUafle"') 
ei  Biovs  vofii^eis  tovs  tot'  ouk  apxeir  en, 
y\  Kaiva  KUffBai  6e(r^L   avdpwirois  Tavvv, 
cirei  ^vvoiffda  7'  ets  e/x   ouk  evopKOs  ai) 
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and 

NUM  I'LBTU  IXGEMUIT  \OSTKO  ?    NUM  LUMINA  I'LEXIT  ? 

(the  Virgilian  variation  of 

ovroi  Spacros  roS^  effTtv^  ou5'  euroA/xia, 
<pl\ovs  KaKWs  SpauaVT   ^vaVTiou  ^Aeirgii/, 
aW'  T\  fxeyiffTTj  twv  ev  avdpwTrois  vuffwv 

SO  Dido's  self -interrogation  quae  quibus  ani'efeiiam  is,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  the  Virgilian,  slightly  varied 
representative  of  Medea's 

6K  Twv  5€  TrpuTcov  TTpuTot/  ap^o/iai  Aeyetv, 

as  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  his  other  model, 
the  Simaetha  of  his  Sicilian  master  Theocritus,  Icl?/U.  2.  61/.  : 

vvv  dri  fiovvti  EOLffa  trodev  rov  epura  SoKpvffw  ; 
cK  TLfos  ap^wfiai ;  ns  fioL  komov  ayaye  tovto  ; 

Compare  Claud.  6  Com.  Honor.  280  : 

.    .     .     "  quae  prima  miser,  iiune  iunera,  dioth 
posteriora  t[iierar  ? ' ' 

Terent.  Eim.  5.  8.  Ik  : 

.     .     .     "  fjtdd  commemoremprimiim  Siutlandemmnxime, 
ilium  qui  mihi  dedit  consilium,  ut  faoerem  ?  an  me,  qui  ausus  siem 
incipere  ?  an  Fortunam  coUaudem,  quae  gubematrix  f uit  ?  ' ' 

Also  Seneca,  Trocul.  1061  :  "  quid  prius  referens  gemam  ?"  the 
same  question  as  in  our  text,  although  referring,  not  as  in  our 
text,  to  the  sorrows  of  a  single  person,  but  to  the  sorrows  of  two 
distinct  persons. 
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373-380. 

EIECT  UM —  SOLLICITAT 


VAE.  LECT.  [pmct.]  (vs.  373). 
EIECTTJM  LITTOHE  E&EKIEM  I  Pal.     Ill  R.  Steph. 

EiEcruM  LiTTOEE  •  I  Med.  (LITORE).    Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Haupt;  Wagn.  (Praest.). 

EIECTXJM   •   LIIIOEE  EGEKTEM  III  P.  Manut. 


rAS.  LECT.  (vs.  374). 
suscEPi  I    See  quotation  from  Pierius  under  excepi,   and  III  compare 
Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1.  li.S!     "  Qui  servi  non  est  admissus  in  usum  susci- 
pitur  regnis." 

SXCEVI  T  Med.  ;  "  in  Virgilianis  omnibus  exemplaribus  excepi.  Nusquam 
alibi  quam  apud  Priscianum,  idque  in  antiquo  cod.  legi  stjscepi,'' 
Pierius.  Ill  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Haupt; 
Wagn.  (Praest.) ;  Ribb. 


ElECTUM  LITTOKE  EGE^■rEM  EXCEPI  (vV.  373-4). "EgENTEM  lit- 

toris,"  Servius,  and  according  to  Priscian,  ''quidam."  "EiEcrtfM 
LiTTORE,"  Priscian,  Fabricius  (quoting  Ter.  Andr.  5.  k  :  "apud 
Kn^'sxna.  electus ;  turn  ille  er/ew-s"),  Heyne,  Brunck,  Wakefield, 
Ladewig,  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  1861),  the  latter  adding  "pro 
eo,  quod  vulgo  dieitur  in  littus."  Eyery  one  erroneously.  Lit- 
TORE  belongs  neither  to  egentem  nor  to  eiectum,  but  to  excepi. 
LiTTORE  {i.e.,  hospitio  littoris,  hospitali  littore)  excepi 
EiECTTO,  EGENTEM.  Compare  Ovid,  Ep.  7.  89  (this  same  Dido 
to  this  same  Aeneas)  : 

"  fluctibiis  eiectum  tuta  statione  recepi." 

Id.  Fast-.  5.  391 :  "exoipit  hospitio."  Ibid.  1.  3 :  "  excipe  pacato 
Yultu."     Eurip.  Med.  711  :  Segat  St  xf^pa. 
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ElECTUM. Not     EIECTUM    LITTORE,     but     ElECTUM     p  atria 

(ttoXewc  £icj3Ej3Ar)(UEvoc,  Euxip.  Eledi:  il2),  exulem,  exactly 
corresponding  to  "  Europa  atque  Asia  pulsus,"  said  of  the  same 
Aeneas  by  bimself,  and  in  connexion,  too,  with  "  egens,"  1.  388 : 

' '  ipse  ignotus,  effciis,  Libyae  clescrta  peragro, 
Europa  atqm  Asia  puhiis:" 

Compare  8.  646  : 

"  nee  non  Tavquinium  eiectum  Porsenna  iubebat 
accipere" 

where  "eiectum"  is  eiectum  patria,  regno,  and  where 
"Tarquinium"  corresponds  to  the  ilium  understood  of  our 
text,  and  "  accipere  "  to  the  exoepi.     Compare  also  1.  582  : 

"  si  quibus  eiectus  sUvis  aut  urbibus  errat," 

where  the  structure  is  not  "  eiectus  silvis,"  but  "  eiectus  "  {i.  e., 
eiectus  regnis),  an  exile,  "errat  silvis"  (see  Eem.  on  1. 
582).     Senec.  Med.  20  (Medea  cursing  Jason) : 

"vivat;  per  urbes  erret  ignotas  C(?c«s, 
exsid,  pavens,  invisus,  incerti  laris." 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  58  : 

"  at  nos  indeoores  longo  torpebimus  aevo, 
onmibus  eiectae  regnis.'''' 

Oic.  in  Catil.  1.  9  :  "Exsulta  impio  latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non 
eiectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatus  ad  tuos  isse  videaris."  Id.  pro 
Rose.  Amer.  23 :  "  Nudum  eiicit  domo,  atque  focis  patriis  diisque 
penatibus  praecipitem  .  .  .  exturbat."  Ibid.  27  :  "  eiectum  domo 
atque  expulsum  ex  suis  bonis."  Ibid.  6  :  "  damnato  et  eiecfo  " 
{i.e.,  e  patria  expulso). 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  is  eiectum  not  naufragum,  not 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea,  but  this  meaning  for  the  word,  even  if 
otherwise  possible  in  our  text,  had  been  altogether  unsuitable, 
inasmuch  as  Dido  founds  on  her  having  received  Aeneas  eiec- 
tum a  claim  to  Aeneas's  gratitude.  But  no  such  claim  could 
have  been  founded  on  her  receiving  >  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or 

HBNliy,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  11.  *8 
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traveller.  It  was  tke  common  right  of  mankind  in  such  cases 
to  be  allowed  to  land,  and  it  was  only  by  downright  savages 
such  right  was  ever  denied.     Hear  Ilioneus  (1.  543) : 

' '  quod  geaus  hoc  Iiomiiium  ?  quaeve  hunc  tam  barbara  morem 
permittit  patria  P  hospitio  prohibemur  arenae  : 
bella  cient,  primaque  vetant  consistere  terra, 
si  genus  bumanum  et  moi-talia  temnitis  arma, 
at  sperate  deos  memores  f  audi  atque  nef audi ; ' ' 

with  which  compare  Cic.  jjro  Hose.  Amer.  72 :  "  Etenim  quid 
tam  est  commune  quam  spiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare  fluc- 
tuantibus,  liftus  eiectis  ?  .  .  .  Ita  postremo  eiidimtur  [e  man, 
scis.]  ut  ne  ad  sasa  quidem  mortui  conquiescant."  Dido  there- 
fore could  not  accuse  herself  for  having  granted  to  shipwrecked 
Aeneas  a  refuge  from  the  sea,  that  right  which  was  as  common 
as  the  right  to  live,  or  the  right  when  dead  to  be  buried ;  but 
she  could  and  does  accuse  herself  of  having  afforded  the  exiled 
and  outcast,  eiecttjm,  a  refuge  in  her  dominions,  a  refuge  to 
which  he  had  no  claim,  and  his  ingratitude  for  which,  and  the 
favours  which  followed,  drives  her  to  distraction.  If  it  be 
objected,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  that  Ovid's  Dido  not  only  appHes 
the  term  "eiectum"  to  Aeneas  in  the  sense  of  naufragus, 
but  even  claims  Aeneas's  gratitude  for.  the  shelter  afforded 
him  {Epist.  7.  89  : 

"  fluctibus  eiectum  tuta  statione  recepi  " ), 

I  reply:  (1),  that  my  argument  is  not  that  eiectus  may  not 
be  joined  with  fluctibus,  or  with  such  other  context  as  deter- 
mines it  to  mean  eiectus  e  mari,  but  only  that  it  is  not  so 
joined  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  other  acknowledged  sense  of  eiectus,  viz.,  eiectus  e 
regno,  not  only  suits  much  better  with  the  context,  buti 
affords  a  much  better  foundation  for  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
brought  by  Dido  against  Aeneas;  aiid  (3),  that  the  un- 
doubted use  by  our  author  himself  of  eiectus,  absolutely  and 
without  explanation,  in  the  sense  of  exile  or  outcast,  8.  646  : 

"  nee  non  Tarquiuium  eiectum  Porsenna  iubebat 
accipere," 
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is  of  much  more  avail  to  determine  the  meaning  of  "  eiectus,"  used 
absolutely  and  without  explanation  in  our  text,  to  be  outcast, 
than  the  use  of  "  eiectus  "  with  the  explanatory  adjunct  "  fluc- 
tibus"  by  Ovid  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of  eiectus  without 
such  explanatory  adjunct  to  be  naufragus.  In  addition  to 
which  double  argument  it  is  to  be  observed,  besides,  that  the 
return  of  Dido  in  the  words 

AMISSAM  CLASSEM,  SOCIOS  A  MOBTE  KBDUXI 

to  services  already  sufficiently  insisted  on  in  eibctum  littore 
EXCEPi,  interpreted  as  the  commentators  interpret  those  words, 
is  as  unnecessary — as  little  strengthens  her  case — as  the  men- 
tion in  the  same  words  of  the  same  services  is  necessary  to  and 
strengthens  her  case,  the  words  eiectum  littore  excepi  being 
understood  to  refer  to  other  services,  to  which  the  services  ren- 
dered at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  were  no  more  than  subsi- 
diary and  introductory. 

Littore,  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  or  as  meaning  arena 
or  water's  edge  only,  but  in  that  more  extended  sense  in  which 
the  Latin  littus  and  the  English  shore  are  so  frequently  used 
to  signify  the  whole  country,  pars  pro  toto,  as  3.  44 : 

"  heu  !  fuge  cnideles  terras,  fuge  littus  avanim." 

That  Dido  uses  the  word  littore  in  this  its  extended,  not  in  its 
strict  and  Kteral,  sense;  that  it  is  not  of  the  mere  liberty 
accorded  to  Aeneas  of  landing — the  mere  "hospitium  arenae  " 
which  Ilioneus  complains  of  having  been  denied  to  the  Trojans 
("hospitio  prohibemur  arenae,"  1.  544) — she  speaks,  but  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  country  afforded  to  him,  appears  no  less 
froml.  301: 

"  haoo  ait,  et.Maia  genitum  demittit  ab  alto, 
lit  terrae,  iitque  novae  pateant  Cartliaginis  arces 
hospitio  Teucrig,  no  fati  neBcio  Dido 
finibua  arceret," 

than  from  the  union  of  eiectum  littore  excepi  with  regni 
DEMENS  in  parte  locavi — a  little  incongruous  if  the  reception 
spoken  of  in  eiectum  littore  excepi  be  no  more  than  the 

^  -18* 
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mere  "  hospitium  arenae,"  the  landing  allowed  to  a  stipwrecked 
sailor,  tut  quite  easy  and  natural  if  it  was  an  outcast  from  Ms 
own  kingdom  Dido  had  received  with  hospitality  into  hers.   ■ 

Egentbm,  not  with  Servius  littore  egentem,  but  without 
governiaent,  as  1.  388  : 

"  ipse  ignotus,  egms,  Libyae  deserta  peragro." 

Olaud.  in  Riifin.  1.  299  :  "  ditem  spoliat :  tu  reddis  egenti." 

ExcEPi. — The  objection  to  the  reading  except  that  exci- 
pere  is  used  by  our  author  elsewhere  in.a  bad  sense,  as  6.  173  : 

"  aemulus  exeeptum  Triton,  si  credere  dig-mim  est, 
inter  saxa  virum  spumosa  immerserat  unda," 

is  invalid,  the  word  being  used,  like  its  English  equivalent  to 
take  ill,   indifferently  in   a  good  and  bad   sense.     See   Ovid, 

Fad.  5.  391  : 

"  excipit  hospitio  iuvenem  Philyreius  Keros." 

Demens  (vs.  374). — Compare  Eurip.  Med.  U85  :  Trpoflujuoe 
fiaWov  ri  <jo(^(inipa. 

Amissam  classem,  socigs  a  morte  redtjxi  (vs.  375). — Why 
the  broken  structure  here,  and  in  Pindar's  otherwise  exact 
parallel  [01.  13.  5U,  ed.  Dissen),  vdi  au>TiiQav  Apyoi  kui  Trpoiro- 
XoiQ,  the  unbroken  and  regular  ?  Plainly  because  here  the 
injured  person,  excited,  maddened  Dido  herself,  speaks ;  there 
the  injured  person,  Medea  (Dido's  prototype),  is  spoken  of  by 
a  third  wholly  unconcerned  person.  Not  improbably  Pindar's 
passage  was  in  the  mind  of  Virgil. 

Heu  !  FURiis  iNCENSA  FEROR  (vs.  376). — ScB  Rem.  on  2. 
131 ;  and  observe  besides  that  f  ero  is  the  verb  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  of  fire  or  of  a  burning  object,  as  in  verse  598; 
also  Ovid,  Ilef.  3.  kQk  (of  Narcissus) :  "  flammas  moveoque 
feroque." 

Nunc  (vs.  376). — "  Nunc  seems  to  mean  '  now,  just  when  it 
is  most  convenient  to  him  and  most  fatal  to  me,'  "  Conington. 
No:  NUNC  is  here  equivalent  to  mo  do.  The  three  nuncs 
repeat  Aeneas's  so  many  various  excuses :  noiv,  it  is  augur 
Ai'OLLo  who  is  sending  him  away  (verse  345)  ;   now  it  is  the 
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LyqiAE  SORTES  which  are  sending  him  away  (verse  346)  ;  now 
it  is  the  iNTERPEES  DivuM  lovE  MISSUS  AB  IPSO  (the  exact  repe- 
tition of  Aeneas's  words  with  his  very  nunc;,  verse  356)  who  is 
sending  him  away.  Compare  Justin.  4.  1 :  "  Ea  res  facit,  ut 
nunc  flammas,  nunc  vaporem,  nunc  fumum  eructet,"  i.  e.,  now 
flames,  then  vapour,  and  then  again  smoke. 

Is  suPEKis  LABOR  EST  (vs.  379),  theme ;  ea  cura  quietos 
SOLI.ICITAT,  variation.     See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 


381-387. 

I  SEQUERE  ITALIAM  VENTIS  PETE  REGNA  PER  UNDAS 
SPERO  EQUIDEM  MEDIIS  SI  QUID  PIA  NUMINA  POSSUNT 
SUPPLICIA  HAUSURUM  SCOPULIS  ET  NOMINE  DIDO 
SAEPE  VOCATURUM  SEQUAR  ATRIS  IGNIBUS  ABSENS 
ET  QUUM  FRIGIDA  MORS  ANIMA  SEDUXERIT  ARTUS 
OMNIBUS  UMBRA  LOCIS  ADERO  DABIS  IMPROBE  POENAS 
AUDIAM  ET  HAEC  MANES  VENIET  MIHI  FAMA  SUB  IMOS 


VAli.  LECT.  [punct.]  (vs.  381). 

Neither  the  Medieean  as  represented  hy  Foggini,  nor  Servius  as  represented 
by  the  Dresden  codex,  throws  much  light  on  the  punctuation  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  the  former  presenting  us  with  italiam  ventis  pete  •  eegna  p., 
the  latter  heading  his  gloss  with  i  sboteee  italiam  tbntis,  and 
quoting  i  SEftUEEE  italiam  testis  in  his  gloss  on  "  Tyrrhenas  i  sterne 
acies,"  7.  426,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  his  present  gloss  remarking: 
"  permiscenda  sunt  aliqua  quae  vetent  latenter ;  ut  ventis  pete  eegna 
PEE  itndas." 

ITALIAM  VENTIS  •  PETE  III  P.  Mauut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  Heyne  ;  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Brunck ;  Wakefield ;  LadeW. ;  Ribb. 

ITALIAM  •  VENTIS  PETE  III  "  Sane  multi  italiam  distinguunt,"  Serv. 
Voss. 
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Bnnodius,  "  Verba  Didon."  (De  la  Eigne,  6.  289)  has  :  "  Vade 
ulterius ;  non  morabor.     Habet  vindiotam  mei  via  qua  deseror ; 
habebit  pelagus  in  furore  indicium ;  rauoos  tumentium  procel- 
larum  aestus  exaudiam :  vocabis  inter  pericula  Didonis  nomen 
quae  et  f  uit  portus,  et  praebuit ;  aut  certe,  quod  timeo  ne  dum 
vindicor  me  vivente  moriaris;  eventum  expetitae  navigationis 
post  usuram  lucis  agnosoam  :  vide  sceleribus  indebitam  merce- 
dem;    perire  innooens  ante   cupio,  quam  merentem " — ^^a  fair 
specimen   of  the  kind  of  understanding  there  was  of  Virgil 
during  the  middle  ages,  up  to  the  time  of  Julius  Scaliger,  a 
period  embracing  that  most  renowned  of  all  Virgil's  commenta- 
tors, Servius.     Ennodius  was  a  scholar,  such  as  scholars  were  in 
those  days,  a  bishop  and  father  of  the  church,  yet  he  under- 
stands Dido  not  as  comforting  herself  with  the  prospect  of 
Aeneas's  perishing  by  shipwreck  on  his  way  to  Italy,  but  as 
hoping  she  may  be  dead  herself  before  such  deserved  calamity 
befalls  him.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  Virgil  has  been  taken  to 
be  a  conjuror  and  necromancer,  and  his  fourth  Eclogue  a  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 

Ventis  (vs.  381)  certainly  belongs  to  pete,  not  to  sequeke. 
First,  because  the  expression  pete  regna  per  tjndas  does  not 
sufficiently  express  ^^  sail  in  search  of  kingdoms,"  expresses 
rather  "  search  for  kingdoms  among  the  waters."  Secondly, 
because  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  italiam  sequoe  with- 
out any  ventis  at  verse  361,  and  "  Italiam  sequimur  "  without .. 
any  mntis  at  5.  629,  ventis  or  vento  petere  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  usual  form  of  expression  with  our  author,  as 
3.  563 : 

"  lae.vam  cuncta  oohors  remis  mntist^  petivit ;'' 

2.  25:  "vento  petiise  Mycenas;"  2.  180:  "vento  petiere 
Myeenas."  Thirdly,  because  the  reference  which  Dido  plainly 
makes  to  Aeneas's  own  words,  italiam  non  sponte  sequor, 
verse  361,  is  better  made  by  the  exactly  repeated  expression 
SEQUERE  italiam,  than  by  sequere  italiam  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a'entis.  Fourthly,  because  on  the  general  principle 
that  the  briefer  expression  is  always  the   stronger,    sequere 
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iTALiAM  is  stronger  than  sequere  italiam  ventis,  expresses  as 
forcibly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  express  tlie  main  gist 
of  the  thought,  the  particularities  (viz.,  the  how  and  the  where) 
being,  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit,  reserved  for  a 
second  sentence,  subjoined  in  the  latter,  less  important,  part  of 
the  verse.  And  finally,  because  whereas  we  find  the  vague  and 
imperfect  expression  petere  littora  completed  and  made  per- 
fect by  an  explanatory  "  ventis,"  Ovid,  Met.  15.  GiS  : 

"  quiqiie  petaiit  ventis  Epidauria  littora  mittimt," 

we  find  no  such  addition  made  by  the  same  poet  to  his  repeti- 
tion, in  Dido's  epistle  to  Aeneas,  of  the  Yirgilian  seqxjere 

ITALIAM  : 

"  certus  es,  Aeiiea,  cum  foedeve  solvere  naves, 

quaec[ue  ubi  sint  nescis,  Itala  regna  seqiii," 

for  the  plain  reason,  no  doubt,  that  neither  was  there  any  such 
addition  in  the  Yirgilian  original,  nor  occasion  either  in  ori- 
ginal or  copy  for  any  such  addition.* 

Sequeke  italiam,  theme  ;  ventis  pete  eegna  per  undas, 
variation.     See  Eem.  on  1.  550. 

Nomine  dido  saepe  vocaturum. — Not  that  he  will  call  on 
Dido  either  expecting  help,  or,  as  Ceyx  when  drowning  calls  on 
Alcyone,  affectionately,  Ovid,  Met.  11.  562: 

.     .     ' '  plurima  nantis  in  ore 
Halcyone  coniux.     lUam  meminitc[ue  refertque  : 
illius  ante  oculos  ut  agant  sua  corpora  fluctus 
optat,  et  exanimis  manibus  tumuletur  amicis. 
dum  natat,  absentem,  quoties  sinit  hiscere  fluctus, 
nominat  Halcyonen  ipsisque  immurmurat  undis," 

but,  despairing  and  full  of  remorse,  and  regarding  his  misfor- 


*  See,  however,  as  tending  against  tbe  whole  of  this  Remark,  Manilius,  5.  4(? : 

"  ilia  [Argo]  quisquis  erit  terris  orientc  creatus, 
rector  erit  puppis,  clavoque  immobilis  haerens 
mutabit  pelago  terras,  ven/isiiae  sequeivr 
fortunam,  totumque  volet  tranare  profundum 
classibus,  atque  alios  menses,  aliumque  videre 
Phasin,  et  in  cautes  Tiphyn  suporare  tromentem." 
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tunes  as  a  merited  retribution,  that  he  will  ejaculate  her  name, 
■wish  in  vain  that  he  had  now  the  power  to  undo  what  he  had 
done.  Compare  ApoUon.  Ehod.  4.  384  (Medea's  imprecation 
of  Jason) : 


.     .     .     nvtiaaio  5€  icai  ttot'  e^ueio 
arpivyoiievos  KaiM-rouri.- 

Aesoh.  Eumen.  553  (Chorus  of  Furies)  : 

Toc  aVTiToKiiOV  Se  ^o/ii  irap^aTav 

ayovTO.  iroWo  iravTo^vpr'  avev  SiKijS 

/SmiMS  |w  xfovw  KaBriffeiv 

\Bi(/)OS,  orav  Ao/3t)  vovos  dpavo/xevas  Kepaias. 

KaXei  5'  aKovovras  ov' 
Set  ev  fxeffa  Sv<rira\ei  te  Siva. 

Senec.  Med.  SO  (Medea  cursing  Jason)  : 

"  vivat ;  per  urtes  erret  igaotas  egens, 
exsul,  pavens,  invisus,  incerti  laris  ; 
me  conmgem  optet," 

Sequak  absens. — The  connexion  of  these  words  with  the 
immediately  preceding  vocaturtjm  is  this :  "  you  wiU  often 
ejaculate  the  name  of  Dido,  for  the  thought  of  Dido,  the  recol- 
lection of  Dido,  will  haunt  you.  Dido  though  absent  in  person 
will  in  thought  always  be  present  to  you.  When  you  are  ship- 
wrecked therefore,  as  I  hope  and  expect  you  wiU  be,  you  will 
ejaculate  my  name,  the  thought  of  me  being  always  uppermost 
in  your  mind."  Sequar,  then,  I  will  follow ;  not,  with  La 
Cerda,  in  consequence  of  your  call  ["  Tum,  cum  me  voces,  se- 
quak te  ego  ATRis :  ignibus"  ;  and  again  "  Vocabis  me,  et  tunc 
putabis  errore  mentis  me  tibi  occurrere  cum  faeibus,"  La  Cerda], 
but  the  very  opposite :  you  icill  call,  because  I  loill  always  be  fol- 
lowing you,  i.  e.,  ivill  ahoays,  though  absent  in  person,  be  present  to 
your  thought,  the  identical  sentiment,  it  will  be  observed,  of 
Ovid's  weaker,  frailer  Dido,  however  fined  down  by  the  less 
severe,  more  gallant  poet,  so  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable,  Heroid. 
7.  65 : 

"  finge  age  te  rapido  (nullum  sit  in  omine  pondus) 
turbine  deprendi ;  quid  tibi  mentis  erit  ? 
protinus  occiirrent  falsae  periuria  linguae, 
et  Pbrygia  Dido  fraude  coacta  mori." 
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Compare  Ovid  {ex  Fonto,  2.  10.  /i.9),  writing  from  Tomi  to  his 
friend  Macer,  at  Eome  : 

"  hio  es  et  ignoras ;  et  ades  coleljen-imus  absens ; 
inque  Getas  media  visus  ab  urbe  venis ; " 

the  key  to  the  meaning  of  which  words,  if  indeed  any  key  be 
needed,  will  he  found  in  the  immediately  following  lines  : 

' '  redde  vioem  :  et,  qiioniam  regio  felioior  ista  est, 
illio  me  memori  pectore  semper  habe." 

Both  in  our  text  and  in  the  0 vidian  passage  the  word  "  absens" 
shows  that  not  the  actual  person,  but  only  the  recollected  per- 
son, the  recollection  of  the  person  is  spoken  of,  just  as  in  Ovid, 
Met.  llj.,  726  (Iphis  addressing  Anaxarete)  : 

"nee  tibi  Fama  mei  ventura  est  mmtia  leti : 
ipse  ego  ne  dubites,  adero,  praesensque  mdebmr, 
corpore  ut  exanimi  crudelia  Iximina  pascas," 

the  word  "  praesens  "  added  shows  that  not  the  mere  recollec- 
tion of  the  person,  but  the  actual  person,  or,  the  actual  person 
being  dead,  the  actual  umbra  of  the  person  is  meant.  La 
Cerda,  therefore,  who  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  absent 
Dido  who  was  to  persecute  Aeneas  (viz.,  the  recollection  of  her 
as  long  as  she  was  living,  and  her  imagined,  not  her  real,  spectre 
when  she  was  dead),  should  not  have  described  the  Dido  who 
was  to  persecute  Aeneas  by  the  epithet  "  praesens,"  should  not 
have  added  to  his  perfectly  correct  "  imaginaberis  me  ab- 
sentem  "  his  very  incorrect  "  et  te  facibus  ardentibus  armata 
jsmesewsque  persequar,"  but  should  have  added  instead,  "  et  te 
facibus  armata  persequar  absens ;"  Dido's  meaniag  being,  not 
that  she  would  be  present,  but  that  she  would  be  absent,  and 
only  imagined  to  be  present.  Had  Dido,  using  the  expression 
ADEKO,  meant  the  real  presence,  expressed  by  praesens,  and 
not  merely  an  imagined  presence,  she  would  not  have  said 

AUDIAM,    ET    HAEC     MANES    VENIET    MIHI    FAMA    SUB     IMOS ;     shc 

would  have  said  videbo,  "  I  will  see,  and  glut  my  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  your  sufferings,"  the  very  sentiments  which  we 
find  in  the  so  numerous  imitations  of  the  passage,  ex.  gr.  Metast. 
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Acliil.  3.  3  (Deidamia  to  Acliille)  : 

.     .     .     "  ombra  seguace, 
presente  ovunque  sei 
vedr6  le  mie  vendette." 

There  is  not  a  very  dissimilar  use  of  at  sens,  9.  63  (of  the  -wolf 
outside  the  sheepfold)  : 

.     .    .     "  ille  asper  et  improbus  ii-a 
saevit  in  absentes  " 

[discharges  his  rage  on  the  absent  lamb,  discharges  his  rage 
on  them  present  only  in  his  imagiaation]. 

Sequar. — Sequi  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict  sense,  viz., 
that  of  following  so  as  to  be  always  behind,  but  in  that  looser 
sense  in  which  follotc  is  so  often  used  in  English,  viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  going  along  with,  accompanying,  going  wherever  the 
followed  person  goes  ;  Grr.  a/ia  twsaOai,  as  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  li-ll : 

KT^pes  avaTTKaKiiiTOL. 

See  Rem.  on  "  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  aequis,"  2.  724. 
Sequar  is  modified  by  absens  in  the  same  way  as  adeeo  is 
modified  by  umbra.  Sequar,  "I  will  follow  you,  and  yet  not/, 
for  I  shall  be  far  away  (absens),  only  "the  recollection  of  me;" 
ADERo,  "  I  will  be  present,  and  yet  not  I,  only  an  image  of  me, 
my  imagined  umbra."  A  similar  recollection  of  absent  Aeneas, 
even  a  similar  haunting  of  the  imagination  by  his  image,  is 
ascribed  to  Dido  herself,  verse  83 :  "  nium  absens  absentem  ■ 
auditque  videtque."  The  only  dijEperence  is  that  in  this  case,  there 
being  no  remorse,  there  are  no  "  atris  ignibus ;"  and,  Aeneas  not 
being  dead,  it  is  Aeneas  himself  who  is  imagined  to  be  present, 
not  his  "umbra." 

Atris  ignibus. — "  Alii  furiarum  facibus  dicunt  .  .  .  Alii 
sociorum  facibus  .  .  .  Melius  tamen  est  ut  .  .  .  aecipiamus  atris 
IGNIBUS,  rogalibus,"  Servius.  The  first  of  these  interpretations 
has  been  adopted  by  Heyne,  the  last  by  Jahn,  Wagner  at  one 
time  preferring  the  one,  at  another  time  the  other.  To  each 
interpretation  I  object  alike  that  it  blends  and  confounds  toge- 
ther two  clauses  which  are  as  sharply  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  any  two  clauses  joined  together  by  the  conjunction  et 
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can  easily  be,  yIz.,  the  clause  that  the  recollection  of  her  will 
haunt  Aeneas  after  he  has  parted  from  her  (sequar  ateis  igni- 
Bus  ABSENs;  See  above),  and  the  clause  that  when  she  is  dead 
her  ghost  will  haunt  him  (cum  frigida  mors  anima  sedtjxerit 
ARTUs  OMNIBUS  UMBRA  Locis  ADERo).  The  two  olauscs  being 
so  separate,  and  the  first  clause  concerning  the  living  Dido 
alone,  as  wholly  as  the  second  clause  concerns  only  the  dead 
Dido,  ATRis  iGNiBUs  cannot  be  either  the  firebrands  of  the 
furies  («'.  e.,  a  firebrand  borne  in  the  hands  of  Dido  who  has  be- 
come Aeneas's  fury),  or  the  flames  of  Dido's  funeral  pile. 
What  is  it,  then  ?  I  reply :  the  fires  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  the 
stings,  as  we  say,  of  conscieriee  ;  as  if  Dido  had  said :  "  the  re- 
collection of  me  will  prey  upon  you,  will  gnaw  and  consume 
you,  will  be  fire  in  your  bosom."  Compare  Quinct.  Declam.  12. 
Ik :  "Malae  conscientiae/mSMS  agitatus."   Horace,  JSpod.  5.  79  : 

"  priusque  caelum  sidet  inferms  mari, 
teUvire  porrecta  super, 
quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres,  uti 
bitumen  atris  ignihus" 

where  the  passion  of  love  is  allegorized  by  the  smoky  or  gloomy 
fire  of  burning  bitumen,  just  as  in  our  text  the  passion  of  re- 
morse is  allegorized  by  similar  smoky  or  gloomy  fire,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Horace's  subject,  as  less  dignified,  per- 
mitted, while  Virgil's  more  dignified  subject  forbade,  the  actual 
mention  of  the  material  origin  of  the  fire  by  which  the  passion 
was  typified. 

Et  connects  together  the  two  different  periods,  viz.,  the  pe- 
riod preceding  and  the  period  following  Dido's  death,  also  the 
punishments  attached  to  the  two  different  periods  respec- 
tively :  "  while  I  am  stUl  alive  the  thought  of  me  will  be  fire 
in  your  bosom ;  when  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  you  see  my 
ghost  everywhere."  Compare  Cic.  pro  Milon.  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  558  : 
"  Esse  banc  [viz.,  gloriam]  unam,  quae  brevitatem  vitae  poste- 
ritatis  memoria  consolaretur ;  quae  efficeret,  ut  ahsentes  ades- 
semus,  mortui  meremus,"  where  there  is  the  same  division  as 
in  our  text  of  the  future  into  the  immediate  future  and  the 
more  distant  future,  the  immediate  being  that  during  which 
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we  are  still  Hying,  tlie  more  distant  that  whieh  follows  our 
decease;  the  former  spoken  of  in  the  words  "absentes  ades- 
semus "  ("  while  we  are  alive,'  we  shall,  although  absent,  be 
present  everywhere,  be  in  everybody's  mind  and  mouth"),  cor- 
responding exactly  to  VirgH's  sequar  ateis  ignibus  absens, 
and  the  latter  spoken  of  in  the  words,  "  mortui  viveremiis " 
("  when  we  are  dead  we  will  be  alive  in  everyone's  recollectioE 
and  imagination "),  corresponding  exactly  to  Virgil's  et,  cum 

FKIGIDA  MORS  ANIMA   SEDUXEKIT   AKTUS,    OMNIBUS    LOCIS   ADEKO. 

Dabis  poenas  embraces  the  entire  punishment,  that  which 
Aeneas  is  to  suffer  while  Dido  is  still,  alive  and  that  which  he 
is  to  suffer  after  her  death.    Dabis,  improbe,  poenas,  is  equiva- 
lent to :    you  will  suffer   the  punishment  your  mllainy  deserves. 
AuDiAM,  et  haec  manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos  expresses 
the  pleSrSure  which  she  will  feel  in  Hades  when  the  news  ar- 
rives there  of  the  tortures  of  remorse  he  is  suffering.     Preserv-  j 
ing  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  the  connexion  of  Dido's  thoughts 
is  natural  and  clear :  there  is,  first,  the  perfidious  lover's  pun- 
ishment as  long  as  Dido  lives,  then  the  continuance  and  ag- 
gravation of  that  punishment  after  her  death,  and  lastly  the 
satisfaction  it  will  afford  her  to  hear  of  all  in  Hades.     Change 
the  order  of  the  verses  with  Peerlkamp,  so  as  to  place  386  after 
384,  and  verse  385  after  386,  and  you  make  Dido  an  umbra 
before  she  is  dead.     Omit,  with  Eibbeok,  either  of  the  verses 
which  seem  to  him  tautologous,  viz.,  either  386  or  387  ("  Mihi 
poeta  non  absolvisse  videtur  huno  locum  :  nam  aut  386  aut  387 
abundat"),  and  you  have  in  the  foriner  case  no  umbra  of  Dido 
at  all;  in  the  latter.  Dido  left  without  even  the  poor  satisfaction' 
of  hearing  in  Hades  that  a  righteous  retribution  had  overtaken 
her  betrayer.     Those   commentators   who   agree  with  Heyne 
and  Jahn  in  adopting  Servius's  first  interpretation  of  ignibus 
ATRis,  viz.,  that  those  words  are  equivalent  to  the  torches  of  the 
furies,  and  that  Dido's  meaning  is  that  after  her  death  she  will 
become  his  persecuting  fury   ("tanquam  aliqua  fuiia,  perse- 
quens  nocentem  facesque  intentans,  absens  absentem  AeneamJ 
excruciatura  est,"  Wagner,   1861),   should  have  remembered 
that,  however  great  Aeneas's  ingratitude  towards  Dido,  and 
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however  morally  tase  liis  desertion  of  her,  still  he  was  only 
indirectly  the  cause  of  her  death,  his  crime  might  be  considered 
as  innocence  itself  in  comparison  with  that  of  Orestes,  and  that 
although  Virgil  might  he  excused  as  a  poet  for  likening  (verse 
471)  the  rage  of  Dido  to  that  of  Orestes,  it  had  been  wholly 
inexcusable  in  him  to  represent  Dido  as  herself  likening  herself 
to  a  fury,  nay  as  threatening  totidem  verbis  to  act  the  part  of 
one.  Such  extravagance  of  conception  were  to  be  expected  in 
Statins  or  Seneca,  hardly  in  Virgil ;  such  extravagance  of  action 
in  Medea,  hardly  in  Dido.  A  poet  usually  so  discreet  and  ju- 
dicious would  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  out-Heroding  of 
Herod,  and  Virgil's  Dido — however  indignant,  however  trans- 
ported with  just  passion,  however  she  might,  even  in  her  last 
moments,  have  enjoyed  a  lover's  revenge  (vs.  661  : 

"  hauriat  iimc  ociilis  ignem  crudelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  et  nostrae  secum  ferat  omina  mortis  ") — 

never  could  for  one  instant  have  thought  of  her  spectre's  per- 
forming the  part  of  Aeneas's  fury,  and  pursuing  him  with 
snakes  and  firebrands.  The  ateis  ignibus  with  which  she 
threatens  him  are  fires  with  which  she  will  visit  him  as  long  as 
she  lives,  the  fires,  viz.,  which  he  will  feel  consuming  his  heart 
-  as  often  as  he  thinks  of  her  ;  et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  se- 
DTJXERiT  ARTUS,  mid  after  her  death  it  is  not  her  real  spectre,  but 
(see  below)  her  imagined  figure  will  be  present  everywhere  be- 
fore his  eyes.  It  is  not  she  who  is  to  torment  him  or  to  take 
any  trouble  about  him ;  he  is  to  be  his  own  tormentor,  and  she 
below  in  Hades  is  to  hear  of  it — 

DABIS,  IMPllOBE,  POENAS  ! 
AIDIAM,  EI  HAEC  MANES  VENIET  MIHI  3?AMA  SUB  IMOS  ; 

noil  idll  punish  i/ou,  or  mij  spectre  mil  punish  you,  but  you  will 
suffer  punishment,  and  I  shall  hear  of  it.  Greater  care  could  not 
be  taken  to  show  that,  living  or  dead.  Dido  was  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  retribution  with  which  she  threatened  Aeneas  ; 
living  she  was  to  be  absent  (absens),  dead  she  was  to  be  in 
Hades  and  there  to  hear  of  his  torments  (audiam,  et  haec 
MANES  VENIET  MIHI  FAMA   SUB  iMos),  the  tormcuts  inflicted 
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upon  him  by  his  own  conscience.     Compare  Quinctil.  Declam.   ' 
12.  28  :    "  Meum  sane  eonseientia  urunt  animum  intus  seele- 
rum  faces;   et  quoties  facta  reputavi,  flagella  mentis  sonant; 
ultriees  video  furias,  et  in  quamcunque  me  partem  converti, 
occurrunt  umbrae  meorum:    habitant  nescio  quae  in  pectore   ; 
meo  poenae." 

Umbra  (vs.  386). — Not  the  real  umbra  of  Dido,  for  that 
had  been  Dido's  self  who  is  represented  as  being  at  the  time  in 
Hades,  and  only  hearing  by  report  what  was  going  on  on 
earth,  but  the  image  of  Dido,  which  Aeneas  shall  continually 
imagine  he  sees,  so  as  continually  to  imagine  that  Dido's  ghost 
is  present,  while  all  the  while  nothing  is  present  but  an  ima- 
gined figure.  A  good  example  of  an  unreal  umbra  or  image 
of  this  kind,  a  purely  imaginary  figure  visible  to  ho  one  else 
but  the  single  person  who  imagined  it,  is  the  siBwXov  of  Argus  ' 
which  persecuted  lo,  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  569  : 

Xpiei  ris  av  fif  Ta\mvav  oMrpos, 

eiSwXof  Apyov  yjjyeyovs.  oAeu*  oi  5a, 

^o^ovfiai  TQV  fivpLWTTOy  eto'opoja'a  ^ovrav. 

0  Se  TTopcuerai  SoXiov  o/i/i'  €%'*"'> 

ov  ovSe  KarOavova'a  yaia  KEuflec 

aXX'  e/ne  rriv  Ti)!\a»'oi'  €|  epepuv  irepaiv 

KvyayeTei. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  of  uSbAov  or  umbra  is  the 
figure  which  appeared  to  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  PMlippi,  a 
figure  which  none  of  his  attendants  saw,  and  which,  as  his  friend 
Cassius  truly  told  him,  was  the  mere  fiction  of  his  imagination, 
Plutarch,  Brut. :  "  HfUTtpog  ouroc,"  mrtv,  "  to  Bpovre,  Xoyog, 
bjQ  ov  iravTa  Traaxo/itv  aAjjawp  ovo  opwjutv,  aXX'  vypov  fizv  ri 
XQW-  ''"'  aTTOTjjXov  aiaflrjatc"  Compare  Quinctil.  Declam.  12- 
28,  just  quoted.  Liv.  40  (of  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  ) 
who  had  killed  his  sou  Demetrius)  :  "  Animo  aegrum  magis 
fuisse  quam  corpore  constat,  curisque  et  vigiliis,  cum  identidem  j 
species  et  umbrae  insontis  interempti  filii  eum  Diris  agitarent." 
Senec.  Controv.  3 :  "  Bii  manes  Popilii  senis  occisi  et  inultae 
patris  umbrae,  Cicero,  te  perseqimntur."  It  is  with  a  similar 
imagined  image  of  Sesto  (executed  through  her  fault)  that  Vi- 
tellia  threatens  herself,  Metast.  Ckmenaa  cU  Tito,  3.  11  : 
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.     .     .     "ah!  mi  vedroi 
scmpro  Scsto  d'  intonio;" 


with  a  similarly  imagined  image  of  Darius,  murdered  by  his 
order,  Axtaxerxes  threatens  himself.  Id.  Arfas.  1.  10: 


.     .     .     "  del  mio  rimorso 
la  voce  ognor  mi  soneva  nel  core. 
vedr6  del  genitorc, 
del  germano  vedro  I'omire  sdeguato 
i  miei  torbidi  giorni,  i  sonni  miei, 
fimestar  minacciando ;" 

and  with  a  similarly  imagined  image  of  Toante  who  she  pre- 
tends is  dead,  Issipile  pretends  she  is  haunted,  Issipik,  2.  If.: 

.     .     .     "  Vimmaff'me  funesta 
sempre  mi  sta  su  gli  oochi ;  in  ogni  loco 
siegue  la  f  uga  mia  ;  mi  chiama  ingrata ; 
mi  sgrida  ;  mi  rinfaccia 
che  vide  per  mia  colpa  il  giomo  estremo." 

An  exact  parallel  to  this  part  of  Dido's  imprecation  of  Aeneas 
will  be  found  in  the  imprecation  of  Canidia  and  her  sister 
witches  by  the  youthful  victim  of  their  sorceries,  Hor.  Upod.  5. 
89: 

' '  Diris  agam  vos  ;  dira  detestatio 

nulla  expiatur  victima. 
quin  uM  perire  iussus  expiravero, 

noctumus  occun'am  furor ; 
petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibus 

(quae  vis  deonim  est  manium) ; 
et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiia 

pavore  somnos  auferam," 

where  we  have  the  similar  division  of  the  threat  into  what  the 
threatener  will  do  while  still  living,  viz.,  that  he  will  detest  and 
execrate  them  (Horace's  "Diris"  and  "  dira  detestatio"  answer- 
ing to  Virgil's  ATKis  ignibus),  and  what  he  will  do  when  dead, 
viz.,  haunt  them  with  his  ghost  (Horace's  "umbra"  being 
shown  by  the  explanatory  "  nocturnus  furor,"  and  "  inquietis 
assidens  praecordiis,"  and  "  quae  vis  deorum  est  manium,"  to 
be  an  imagined  umbra,  nightmare,  or  incubus,  as  unreal  as 
Virgil's,  and  perfectly  answering  to  the  imagined  umbra,  which 
in  the  shape  of  Dido  was  always  to  haunt  Aeneas). 
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Et,  cum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus. — To  under- 
stand these  words,  witli  Servius,  as  an  intimation  of  intended  sui- 
cide ("  occidam  me"),  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  entire  gist  of  the 
immediate  context,  both  as  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
comment  and  as  plainly  indicated  by  the  distinguishing  copula- 
tive (et),  but  to  the  entire  narrative,  which  distinctly  represents 
the  thought  of  suicide  as  first  occurring  to  Dido  after  she  sees 
that  not  only  has  this  her  second  expostulation  with  Aeneas 
failed  of  effect,  but  that  embarkation  is  actually  taking  place : 

QUOSVE  DABAS  GEMITUS,  CUM  MTTORA  FERVEKE  LATE 
PKOSPICEBBS  AKOE  EX  S0MMA,  TOTUMftTJE  VIDBRES 
MISCEEI  ANTE  OCULOS  TANTIS  CLAMORIBTJS  AEQUOR  ? 

Then,  and  then  only,  does  the  thought  of  self-destruction  occur 
to  Dido  (verse  415,  moritura),  and  even  then  only  with  the  re- 
serve that  she  will  first  make  another  attempt  to  move  Aeneas 
from  his  determination  (ne  quid  inexpertum  relinquat). 
How  natural  it  is  that  deeply  wronged  persons  should  threaten 
not  only  with  vengeance  as  long  as  they  live  but  with  ven- 
geance after  their  death  will  appear  at  once  to  anyone  who  con- 
siders how  instinctively  the  human  mind  carries  all  its  thoughts, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  whether  of  action  or  passion,  into 
a  world  which  it  imagines  for  itself  beyond  Ihe  present,  how 
instinctively  it  carries  them  thither,  without  allowing  even  so 
much  as  the  slightest  severance  of  their  attachments  and  relations 
to  the  world  they  have  left.  How  usual  it  is  for  deeply  wronged 
persons  so  to  threaten  (viz.,  with  a  posthumous  no  less  than  a 
living  revenge)  is  shown  not  only  by  Horace's  just  quoted 

"  qiiin  ubi  perire  iussus  expiravero,"  &c., 

the  exact  counterpart  of  the  VirgiHan 

ET,  CUM  PIIIGIDA  MORS  AXIMA  SEDtlXEKIT  ARTUS,  &C. , 

and  by  the  threatening  of  Hyllus  by  Hercules,  Soph.  Traclm. 
(Capper.)  1217  : 

•     .     .     ei  Se  (147),  fjiivu  a'  cyoi, 
Kai  fepSec  wv,  apaios  eiiraei  $apvs, 

but  by  the  execration  of  the  Ovidian  Ibis  carried  beyond  the 
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life  not  merely  of  the  exeorator,  but   even  of  the  execrated, 
verse  141 : 


.     .     .     "  uec  mors  mihi  fiiiiet  iras, 
saeva  sed  in  manes  manibiis  arma  dabit," 


and  verse  197 


"  neo  mortis  poonas  mors  altera  finiet  hrnus ; 
horacjue  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  malis." 

Lastly,  how  terrible  this  posthumous  revenge  was  generally 
held  to  be,  how  infinitely  worse  than  the  worst  revenge  of  a 
liviag  person,  is  deducible  as  a  corollary  from  the  superna- 
tural powers,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  supposed  to  be  acquired 
at  the  moment  of  death,  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  mere 
translation  from  the  state  of  life  to  that  of  "  dii  manes  "  (Ho- 
race, uhi  supra  :  "  quae  vis  deorum  est  manium  "). 

Fine,  however,  as  this  passage  is,  and  it  is  one  of  our 
author's  finest,  it  is  not  without  its  faults.  Sequak immediately 
following  YOCATURtTM  Unavoidably  suggests  the  connexion  of 
folhwing  in  consequence  of  the  call — a  connexion  than  which 
nothing  could  have  been  farther  (see  above)  from  our  author's 
thoughts ;  and  ignibus  ateis — no  more,  as  I  have  shown,  than 
the  figurative  fires  of  a  guilty  conscience  — stands  in  so  close  re- 
lation to  SECJUAE  as  no  less  unavoidably  to  suggest,  not  indeed 
the  "faces"  with  which  Dido's  "socii"  were,  according  to 
Servius's  second  interpretation,  to  pursue  Aeneas,  nor  yet  the 
"  faces  "  of  Dido's  pyre,  which  were,  according  to  Servius's 
third  interpretation,  to  follow  with  a  bad  omen  the  departure 
of  Aeneas,  but  the  "  faces  "  with  which  Dido's  spectre  was,  ac- 
cording to  Servius's  first  interpretation,  to  pursue  Aeneas. 
These  false  suggestions,  this  I  may  almost  say  perplexing  am- 
biguity, is,  as  I  think,  wholly  owing  to  want  of  sufiicient  cir- 
cumspection on  the  pajt  of  the  author,  who,  having  expressed 
the  thought  present  in  his  mind,  is  content,  and  passes  on  with- 
out pausing  to  examine  his  expression  in  all  its  relations,  and 
see  that  it  may  not  suggest  to  the  reader  something  different 
from  something  perhaps  having  no  relation  at  all  to,  the  matter 
in  hand.     A  similar  ambiguity  arising  from  the  same  cause  will 

KUNRY,  AENEIUKA,  VOL.  II.  ^^ 
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be  foiiiiGl,  2.  361,  the  "  illms  noetis  "  of  ■which  verse  necessaiily 
suggests  the  "  nox  "  of  the  preceding,  although  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  mind  of  the  poet,  or -more  subversive  of  the 
entire  sense,  than  any  reference  from  the  one  word  to  the  other : 
see  Rem.  on  "  illius  noetis,"  2.  361.  In  like  manner,  "  IHaoi 
cineres,"  2.  431,  meaning,  as  I  have  shown,  Ilian  dead,  but 
capable  also  of  meaning  ashes  of  burnt  Ilium,  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
gest the  latter  utterly  false  sense,  and  has  been  actually  under- 
stood in  such  utterly  false  sense  by  the  commentators,  because 
the  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  write  finely  rounded  verses,  with 
strikingly  antithetic  clauses,  has  not  taken  sufficient  pain's  to 
determine  and  define  for  the  reader  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  ambiguous  expression — a  neglect  for  which  neither  in  this 
case  nor  in  that  other  parallel  case  just  adduced  is  there  even 
so  much  as-  the  excuse  which  may  perhaps  be  put  forward  for 
the  neglect  in  our  text,  viz.,  our  author's  own  sympathetic  pas- 
sion hurrying  him  on  and  making  him  imobservant  of  the  am- 
biguity of  his  expression.     Hee  Eem.  on  2.  431. 

AUDIAM    ET    HAEC    MANES    VENIET    MIHI   FAMA    SUB    IMOS. — 

Compare  Pind.  01.  8.  79: 

KaTOKprnrei  S"  ov  Kovis 

avyyovav  KcSvav  x<'P'"'> 

Ep/m  Se  Bvyarpos  oKOvffais  lipioiv 

AyyeXias  evciroi  /cev  KaWifiaxc  hnrapov 

KOfffLov  OAUjUiria,  ov  tr^i  Zeus  yei^et 

wTToirey, 

where  Boeckh :  "  Iphion  apud  inferos  fortunam  filii  compeiit : 
igitur  non  a  vulgari  nuncius  ministro  affertur  sed  a  dea  in  hunc 
usum  poetica  libertate  ficta,  AyyeXiav  dico  Mercurii  animariun 
deductoris  et  deorum  praeeonis  filiam." 
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391-401. 

SUSCIPIUNT CERNAS 

VJM.  LEOT.  (vs.  399). 
EEMOS  I  PuL,    Med.      II  '11.      Ill    "  FilONBENIESaUE  PEETJNT,  non   qui 

erant,  sed  qui  esse  poterant,  ut  '  quos  ego  sum  totiens  iam  dedignata 
maritos,'"  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.)  (where,  inasmuch  as  "  non  qui  eraat 
sed  qui  esse  poterant"  can  only  mean  "non  qui  erant  remi,  sed  qui  esse 
remi  poterant,"  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Servius  not  only  read 
EEMOS,  hut  whoUy  ignored  eamos)  ;  princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475,  1486 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492  ;  Bresc.  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1671) ;  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  TVagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  and  Praest.) ;  Voss  ("kamos  ist  die  erklarung  der  noch 
ungefertigten  ruder  " ) ;  Haupt ;  Ribheck. 

EAMOS  H  tAt.     Ill  La  Cerda. 


SuSCIPItJNT  FAMULAE,  <;OLLAPSAQUE  MEMBRA  MARMOREO  REFE- 
RUNT   THALAMO   STRATISQUE   KEPONUNT    (vv.    391-3). Compare 

Xenoph.  Cyro^:).  6:  Ek  tovtov  Sri  oi  ewovxoi  kui  ai  dtpuTraivai 
XajSowffai  avrriv  [Panthea]  airriyov  ng  Ttjv  ap/xa/jLa^av,  kui  Kara- 
KkivavTeg  KareKaXvipav  rri  incjjvri. 

Classem  REVISIT  (vs.  397) . — RE,  affciiu ;  seiz.  after  his  long 
neglect  and  absence. 

TUM   VERO    TEUCRI   INCUMBUNT    (vS.    397). TuM   VERO,    tlmi 

indeed,  and,  by  implication,  not  till  then.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  105, 
228 ;  3.  47 ;  4.  499,  671  ;  5.  659.  The  reference  is  to  the 
orders  previously  given  (verse  282)  to  prepare  for  sailing,  which 
orders  the  crews  did  not  seriously  set  about  executing  until 
Aeneas  himself  made  his  appearance  amongst  them.     Compare 

9.73: 

"  tiun  vero  inoiimbunt.     Urget  praosentia  Tiu-ni." 

Aifleri,  misunderstanding  the  two  words  tum  vero,  represents 
Aeneas  as  finding  the  Trojans,  when  he  arrives  among  them, 
already  engaged,,  in  performing  those  acts  which  Virgil  de- 

-19  ' 
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scribes  them  as  performing  only  in  consequence  of  his  arrival 


among  them ; 


.     .    .     "  un  dio, 
che  severo  lo  incalza,  e  spinge,  e  sforza 
suoi  passi  la,  dove  le  navi  eccelse 
varando  stamio  gli  operosi  Teuori. 
le  spalmate  carene  gaUeggianti, 
e  le  nuove  ali  dei  trascelti  remi, 
e,  onor  de'  boschi,  le  noveUe  antenne, 
presta  ogui  cosa  Enea  trova  al  far  vela," 

a  translation  very  much  in  the  reckless  style  of  our  own  Dryden. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  any  comparison  of  Alfieri's 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  with  Dryden's,  that  Alfieri's,  so  far  as 
it  was  revised  by  him  (viz.,  as  far  as  the  656th  line  of  the  third 
book),  is  very  superior  to  the  above  specimen,  while  Dryden's 
translation  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  uniformly  coarse  and 
reckless,  and,  except  in  the  story,  has  little  more  resemblance  to 
the  Aeneid  than  the  Davideis  has  to  Paradise  Lost. 

Feondentesque  rERT]]ST  REMos  (vs.  399). — My  daughter 
having  pointed  out  to  me  the  expression  "stringere  remos," 
1.  556  {ano^vovaiv  iptrfia,  Hom.  Od.  6.  269),  I  no  longer 
doubt  that  kemos,  and  not,  as  I  had  previously  supposed, 
KAMOs,  is  the  true  reading ;  eroxdextes  remos  corresponding 
perfectly  to  remos  non  strictos.  Compare  the  similarly 
extemporized  cages  for  wild  beasts,  Claud.  Cons.  Stilich.  8.  S^lf. 

.     .    .     ' '  nidibus  f agis  texuntur  et  omis 
j'roiidciiUs  caveae." 

Nor  let  Valerius  Flacous's  (8.  287) 

"  illi  autem  intorquent  trimcis  fyoiidciifihus  imdam" 

be  adduced  as  affording  support  to  the  reading  eamos.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus's  "  trunois  frondentibus "  are  declared  plainly 
enough  by  the  adjoined  words  "intorquent  undam"  to  be 
spars  used  as  oars  or  in  place  of  oars,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
in  our  author's  context  to  show  that  ramos  were  anything  but 
spars.  In  our  author's  text  remos  is  necessary  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  that  what  the  Trojans  brought  with  them  out 
of  the  wood  was  intended  to  serve  for  oars.    This  meaning 
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is  fully  expressed  by  3?rondektes  kemos  ;  not  expressed  at  all 

by  FKONDENTES  RAMOS. 

MiGRANTEs  CERNAS  (vs,  401). — In  Order  to  perceive  the 
perfect  beauty  and  correctness  of  this  simile  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  from  the  use  of  the  verb  cer- 
nere,  to  di>srmi  or  distiiujukh  from  a  dlHfaiice  by  mmiiH  of  the 
sight  {compare  Venus  pointing  out  to  Aeneas  the  distant  towers 
of  Carthage,  "  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cernis  moenia,"  &o.,  1.  369 ; 
and  Cic.  U  Acad.  25  :  "  Ego  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco 
regionem  video,  Pompeianum  non  cerno  ;  neque  quidquam 
interiectum  est,  quod  obstet;  sed  intendi  longius  acies  non 
potest  "),  and  from  the  still  more  precise  prospiceres  arce  ex 
suMMA  (vs.  410),  the  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  consi- 
derable distance.  iSu  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  the 
crowds  of  Trojans  hm-rying  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
carrying  to  the  ships  the  various  provisions  and  equipments 
necessary  for  their  speedy  departure  and  long  voyage,  could 
not  be  compared  to  any  other  natural  object  so  correctly  and 
beautifully  as  to  a  swarm  of  ants  cum  populant,  &c.  Compare 
S.  Basil,  in  Sexaemeron.  Homil.  6.  9  (ed.  Gramier,  1839) :  Et 
iron  OTTO  aKpwpeiag  /jiiyaXrig  TreSiov  ciSsg  rroXv  ts  koi  viruov, 
YiXtKa  fiiv  aoi  T(i)v  (5o(i)v  Korsi^avi)  ra  Z,ivyr} ;  TTijXiKOt  Srj  oi 
aporrjpEC  avTOl  ;   ei  fir]  fxvp/j,riK(j)v  riva  croi  Trapia)(Ov  <j>avTa<riav. 
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VAS.  LECT.  [pmict.]  (vs.  416). 
LITIOEE  ciECUM.  UNBIO.    I  Med.  (Fogg.).     IH  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  P. 

Mamit.  ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Gesner  ;  Brunok  ;   Voss. 
LiTTOEE  •  CIECUM  TJJfBia.     HI  Markl.    (ad   Stat.    Sih.   :?.  5) ;  Wakef .  ; 

Tlcyne ;  Waga.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Pretest.)  ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. 
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Castigantque  mouas  (vs.  407).— Not  pimish,  but  call  to  order, 
rebuke,  loiterers.  See  Eem.  on  5.  387;.  6.  567;  and  compare 
Mart.  10,104: 

.  .  .  "iam  tumidus  vocat  magister  [navis  soiz.J 
mstigatque  moras,  et  aura  portum 
laxavit  melior," 

With  vv.  408-411  : 

aillS  TIBI  TUNC,  DIDO,  CEENENTI  TALIA  SENSUS  ? 
Q-UOSVE  DAEAS  GEMITUS,  CUM  LITTORA  PBB.VEEE  LATE 
PKOSPICEBES  AEOE  EX  SUMMA,  TOTUMQTJE  VIDEEES 
MISOEEI  ANTE  OCULOS  TANTIS  CLAMOBIBTJS  AEaUOR  ? 

compare  vv.  586-591 : 

"  regiaa  e  speoxJis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
vidit  et  aequatis  olassem  procedere  velis, 
littoraque  et  vacuos  sensit  sine  remige  portus, 
terque  quaterque  manu  pectus  perotissa  decorum, 
flaveutesque  atscissa  comas,  '  Pro  lupiter!  ibit 
hie,'  ait,  '  et  nostris  Oluserit  advena  regnis? ' " 

Also  SopL..  Philoct.  276  (Philoetetes  describing  to  Neoptolemus 
his  distress  at  seeing  the  Grecian  fleet  sailing  away  after  it  had 
left  him  on  the  desolate  island)  : 

av  Sri,  TeKvov,  itotav  fi  avaarainv  So/ceis, 
avrtav  j8ej8wTCi>y,  6|  viri/ov  (TTTji/ai  rare  ; 
TTot   eK^oKpvffai;  iroi   airoifiw^ai  KaKa ; 
opoiVTa  fiev  vavs,  as  ex""  (vav(TTo\ovv, 
TTuiras  $e$U(fas,  avSpa  S'  ouSei/'  evroTrov, 
ovx  oans  apKeireisv,  ovS'  oaris  voffov 
icafii'ovTi  ffvWa^oiTO. 

Ne      quid      INEXPERTUM      EKDSTKA      MORITURA      RELINQTJAT 

(vs.  415). — "  Servius  ita  aeoipit,  ut  frustra  ex  poetae  iudioio 
sit :  ut  omnia  experiatur,  ssd-EE-usTRA  !  Scilicet  turbabat  ilia 
vox,  cum  quaereretur  de  verborum  ordine.  Alii  iungunt  frus- 
tra MORITURA,  sc.  si  quidquam  intentatum  reliquisset.  .  .  • 
Saltem  melior  locus  r<j)  frustra  in  structura  exputari  nequit," 
Heyne.  "  Brevitatem  et  poeticam  dicendi  rationem  nota  pro 
vulgari  ne,  si  quid  inexpertum  relinquat,  frustra  moriatur.  Verba 
a  cogitatione  Didus  pendent,"  Wunderlich.     In  Wunderlioh's 
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words  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  constant  mal-interpretation  of 
Virgil— poetic  brevity.  He  might  have  omitted  brevity  and 
said  simply  poetry  5  for  a  man  of  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  mind 
may  clearly  understand  and  perfectly  explain  Tacitus,  but  let 
none  but  a  poet  ever  hope  to  comprehend,  much  less  success- 
fully expound,  Virgil.  He  will  never  be  able  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  number  of  trees. 

Ne  quiu  inexpertum  frustra  moritura  relinquat,  i.e., 
NE  QUID  INEXPERTUM  reliiiqiiens,  moriatur  ^frustra  ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  her  death  would  have  been  frustra  (=  thrown  aicay, 
■  or  to  no  purpose)  if  there  was  anything  she  could  yet  do  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  determination  of  Aeneas. 
Compare  Luoan,  7.  730  : 

.     .     .     ' '  viles  animas  peritm'aque  frustra 
agmiaa  peimisit  vitae  " 

[spared  those  whose  lives  were  of  so -little  importance  that  to 
take  them  would  have  served  no  purpose]  ;  Liv.  22.  22  : 
"  Abelux,  vir  prudens,  haud  frustra  videbatur  socios  mutasse," 
in  both  which  places  "  frustra "  is  in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  sine 
rdtione,  exactly  as  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  Ii-k.  8  : 
"  EUe  [Charlotte  de  Corday]  etudia  les  choses,  les  hommes,  les 
"oirconstances,  pour  que  son  courage  ne  fut  pas  tromp^,  et  que 
son  sang  ne  fut  pas  vain."  Ne  quid  inexpertum  relinquat  is 
exactly  the  "  ne  quid  ultimae  rationis  omitteret "  of  Ammian. 
29.  5.  Our  author  has  been  forced,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  by 
the  necessity  of  his  metre  into  a  rather  incorrect  expression. 
The  correct  expression  had  been  as  above :  ne  quid  inexper- 
tum relinquens,  frustra  moriatur. 

Anna,  vides  toto  properari  littore  'circum  ;  undique 
coNVENERE  (vv.  416-7). — I  agree  entirely  with  the  Medicean, 
Servius,  and  the  more  ancient  commentators.     Compare  5,  293 : 

"  tmd'iqne  oonneniimt  Teucri,  mixtique  Sicani." 


9.  720 ; 
2.  799 : 


imdieiiie  conveniimt,  qnoniam  data  copia  pugnae." 
iiikViiihi-  covvencff,  animis  opibusque  parati." 
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Ciris,  ^52  : 

"  aequoreae  pestes,  immama  corpora  ^onti, 
uiidique  convenumt." 

Cie.  in  Verr.  3. 1^9  :  "  Testis  est  tota  provincia,  propterea  quod 
undique  ad  emendas  decumas  solent  eo  convenire."  Ingenuity 
could  hardly  invent  a  greater  awkwardness  than  to  begin  a  new 
sentence  with  a  half  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Undique,  so 
emphatic  first  word  in  the  sentence  and  first  word  in  the  line, 
loses  all  emphasis  as  soon  as  it  hecomes  the  tail  of  a  word  whose 
head  closes  the  preceding  line.  Markland's  conjectures  never 
show  taste,  and  this  is  no  exception. 

PUPPIBTJS  ET   I.AETl   NAtFTAE    IMPOSUERE    CORONAS   (vS.   418). 

— The  corona  was  placed,  no  doubt,  on  the  head  of  the 
tutela  or  guardian  divinity  of  the  vessel.  Such  crowning  was 
only  what  was  to  be  expected  on  leaving  port  as  in  the  present 
case,  and  Ovid,  Met.  15.  696 ;  Fad.  I/..  335,  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  god ;  and  on  entering  port  as  in  the  first  Greorgic, 
304^  in  order  to  testify  gratitude  to  the  deity  who  had  con- 
ducted the  vessel  safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

HUNC  EGO  SI  POTUI  TANTUM  SPEKAKE  DOLOREM,  ET  PEKFERRE, 

soROR,  POTERo. — As  if  shc  had  said :  "  I  expected  and  will  be 
able  to  bear  this  great  grief  ;  "  in  other  words, "  this  is  no  more 
than  I  expected,  and  I  will  be  able  to  bear  it."  Si  expresses 
not  doubt  but  consequence  :  "  since  I  expected,"  or  "  inasmuch 
as  I  expected."  The  sentiment  has  been  variously  expressed 
by  various  poets,  as : 

"  nam  praeyisa  minus  laedere  tela  solent." 
Dante,  Par  ad.  17.  27 : 

"  chh  saetta  previsa  vien  piii  lenta.'' 
Groethe,  Tasso,  3.  2 : 

"  nur  halb  ist  der  verlust  des  sohonsten  glucks, 
wenn  wir  aiif  den  besitz  nieht  sicher  zahlten." 

The  reader  has  already  had  in  the  words  "  omnia  tuta 
timens,"  verse  298,  an  inkling  that  Dido  had,  from  the  very 
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first,  a  misgiving  that  her  felicity  with  Aeneas  was  too  great  to 
he  of  long  continuance. 

Et  pekferre  potero. — Compare  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart, 
1.  2 :  "  ich  kann  auoh  das  verschmerzen."  We  may  para- 
phrase HiNC  EGO  .  .  .  POTERO  thus :  " Little  as  this  trouhle  was 
to  he  expected,  I  nevertheless  expected  it ;  hard  as  it  is  to  hear, 
I  will  hear  it  to  the  end,  and  triumph  over  it."  In  other 
words  :  "In  the  same  way  as  I  was  ahle  to  expect  this  little  to 
he  expected  trouhle,  I  will,  great  as  it  is  and  intolerahle  as  it 
seems,  he  ahle  to  hear  it  to  the  end  and  triumph  over  it." 

Perferre,  bear  to  the  end,  bear  fhoroughhj,  completely,  and 
perfectly.     See  Sen.  Thijefif.  305  : 

Satelles.     "  iara  tempus  illi  [Thycsti]  fecit  acrumnas  leves, 
Atreus.  crras  :  malorum  scnsns  aocrescit  dio. 

h'vc  est  miscrias /f  )•)•(?,  perferre  est  r/rare" 

with  which  compare  Mart.  9.  70  : 

"  nam  vigUare  leve  est,  ^emgUare  gram." 

See  also  Sen.  de  Bene/.  3.  37  :  "  Aeneas  tulit  patrem  per  ignes, 
et  (quid  non  pietas  potest  ?)  pertiilit,  colendumque  inter  condi- 
tores  Eomani  imperii  posuit." 

Nonego,&c.,  .  .  .  AURES?  (vv.  425-428).— Compare  Silius's 
very  happy  imitation,  6.  504  (ed.  Euperti) : 

"  non  ego  Amyclaeum.  duotorem  in  praelia  misi, 
nee  nostris  tua  sunt  circumdata  colla  oatenis ; 
cur  usque  ad  Poenos  miseram  fugis  ?  " 

Also  Claudian,  Eapt.  Pros.  %.  225 : 

' '  non  ego,  cum  rapido  saeviret  Phlegra  tumultu, 
signa  deis  adversa  tuli  ;  non  rotore  nostra 
Ossa  pruinosum  vexit  glaoialis  Olympum. 
quod  conata  nefas,  aut  cuius  conscia  noxae 
exul  ad  immanes  Erebi  detrador  hiatus  ?" 

Horn.   //.   21.    95   (Priam's  son  Lycaon  praying  Achilles  to 
spare  his  life) : 

f^n  lie  KT€iy',  eTTCi  ovx  oiJ.oya(TTpios  E/CTopos  fi/ii. 
OS  TOi  ETKipoi'  eire^wi'  evriea.  re,  KpuTepov  t6. 
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Feeentes  (vs.  430). — Carrying,  hearing,  impelling  onward. 
Compare  7.  594 :  "  ferimurque  procella "  [are  now  borne 
onward  by  the  blast].     Luoan,  1.  393 : 

"  Caesar  ut  aooeptum  tam  prono  milite  bellum, 
fatac[iie/«-«  videt." 


433-436. 

TEMPUS  INANE  PETO  REQUIEM  SPATIUMQTJE  FURORI 
DUM  MEA  ME  VICTAM  DOCEAT  FORTUNA  DOLERE 
EXTREMAM  HANG  ORG  VENIAM  MISERERE  SQRORIS 
QUAM  MIHI  GUM  DEDERIS  CUMULATAM  MORTE  REMITTAM 


VAE.  lEGT. 
DEDEEis  ctTMULATAM  .  .  .  EEMITIAM    I  "  In  Mediceo,  inPorcio,  etantiquis 
aliis  codd.  eemitiam  legitur,"   Pierius.     II  ^.    III  Priac. ;   Yen. 
1472 ;  li.  Steph..  ;  Burm. ;  Voss ;  Brunck ;  Wakefield ;  Jahn  ;  Heyne ; 
Wagaer  (ed.  Heyn.  &  Praest.) ;  Ladew. ;  Haupt. 

DEDEEIS  CTJiruLATA  .  .  .  EEMiiTAM  II  yf.  Ill  N.  Heins.  (all  4  eds.  &  ap. 
Burm.) 

DEDEEIT  CUMULATAM  .   .  .  EEMIITAM   I  PaL    II  7V.       Ill  Ribbeok. 
DEDEEIT  CUMTTLATA  .  .  .  EEMITIAM  I  Med.      11  tV. 

DEDBEis  CUMULATAM  .  .  .  EELiNftUAM*  II  ^-f  f  HI  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) ; 
Yen.  1470,  1471,  1475;  MUan,  1475,  1492  ;  Mod. ;  Brescia  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
H.  Stept. ;  Paris,  1600  ;  D.  Heins. 

DEDEEIS  CUMITLATCM  .  .  .  EEMITIAM   III  Philippei 

DEDEEIT  CUMULATUM  .  .  .  EEMITIAM  III  Pott.,  ex  coniectwa. 


*  Ciampolo  di  Meo  degli  Ugliai-uggieri  of  Siena,  who  translated  the  Aeneid  into 
prose  about  the  year  1250,  and  whose  still  unprinted  MS.  is  preservedin  the  public 
library  of  Siena,  must  have  read  KEMNauAM,  for  he  translates  the  verse  thus  :  "  11 
quale  beneficio  quando  mi  laverai  dato  io  ellassero  acoresciuto  della  morte  (percio 
chio  muocidero)." 

t  The  five  remaining  MSS.  of  the  seventy-three  are  not  quoted,  their  readings 
being  manifest  errors  of  the  transcriber. 
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Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumqxje  furori.— The  first 
part  of  the  line  is  explained  by  the  latter.  The  tempus  inane 
Dido  prays  for  is  requiem  spatiumque  furori,  time  to  rest 
from  her  passion,  time  to  let  her  passion  subside.  Compare 
Senec.  Agam.  S.  129  : 

"  proin  quidquid  est,  da  tempus  ac  spatium  tibi, 
quod  ratio  nou  quit,  saepe  sanavit  mora." 

Tacit.  Ariml.  2.  82  :  "  Neo  obstitit  falsis  Tiberius,  donee  tempore 
ac  spatio  vanescerentl"  Metast.  Achill.  3.  $  (Deidamia  entreat- 
ing Achilles  to  defer  his  departure) : 

.    .     .     "  ma  gik  ch' io  deggio 
restar  senza  di  te,  sia  meno  atroce, 
sia  men  subito  il  colpo.     Abbia  la  mia 
vacillaute  virtii  tempo  a  raccorre 
le  forze  sue.     Chiedo  un  sol  giomo  ;  e  poi 
vattene  in  pace," 

a  passage  which,  like  so  many  of  the  best  passages  of  the  Ita- 
lian poets  and  especially  of  Metastasio  and  Tasso,  is  a  mere 
appropriation  from  our  author.  See  Rem.  on  "  hoc  spatium 
tantumque  morae,"  10.  400. 

DcM  MEA  me  victam  doceat  fortuna  dolere. — Compare 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  Iflf. :  "  Ac  postquam  spernebatur,  noctem  unam 
ad  solatium  poscit,  qua  delinitus,  modum  in  posterum  adhiberet." 
Quint,  Curt.  4.  42  (Darius  speaking) :  "  Didici  esse  infelix." 

EXTREMAM  HANC  ORG  VENIAM  (mISERERE  SORORIS),  QUAM 
JIIHI  CUM  DEDERIS   CUMULATAM   MORTE   REMITTAM. "  LoCUS  iu- 

tricatissimus,  et  ab  omnibus  vexatus  variis  coniecturis,"  Bur- 
mann.  "  Mihi  quidem  fateor  nondum  videri  expeditum  hunc 
locum,  ac  vereor  ne  in  desperatis  habendus  sit,"  Wagner. 
"  Haec  nemo  unquam  intellexit,  neque  intelliget,"  Peerlkamp. 
Time  will  perhaps  be  better  spent  in  attempting  a  new  solution 
of  this  famous  Virgilian  nodus  than  in  showing  the  inadequacy 
of  the  solutions  already  proposed :  "  for  which  favour  I  will, 
when  dead,  repay  and  more  than  repaj'  you  ; "  i.  e.,  "  my  manes 
will  be  pii  towards  you,  will  be  boni  et  propitii  towards  you." 
MoRTE,   /.  €.,  in  MORTE,  mortita,  "  when  I  am  dead,  after  my 
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death."  Quam  (veniam)  remittam,  "  wliicli  favour  I  will 
return,  repay."  Oumulatam,  "  and  more  than  repay  "  (cdin- 
pare  Oio.  in  Verr.  5.  6k  '■  "  cum  haec  omnia,  quae  polliceor, 
cumvlate  proximis  tuis  plana  fecero"  [shall  have  more  than 
made  plain].  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  89  (of  the  report  of  the  recovery 
of  Germanicus) :  "  Statim  oredita,  statim  vulgata  sunt ;  ut  quis- 
que  obvius,  quamvis  leviter  audita,  in  alios,  atque  illi  in  plures 
cumulata  gaudio  transferunt"  [magnified  (exaggerated)  by 
joy]).  Hanc  veniam  "the  favour  which  I  have  just  begged 
of  you,"  viz.,  "that  you  be  the  bearer  to  Aeneas  of  my  last 
prayer  to  him."  No  words  can  be  Acre  proper  and  becom- 
ing and  natural  for  one  sister  to  use  toward  another :  "  do 
this  for  me,  and  my  spirit  when  I  die  will  be  your  guardian 
angel."  No  payment  for  a  favour  could  be  more  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Roman  ways  of  thinking.  Compare  £!cl.  5.  65, 
■where  Menalcas  prays  to  the  dead  Daphnis  to  be  good  and 
propitious  to  him :  "  sis  bonus,  0,  felixque  tuis ;"  also  Aen.  5. 
59,  where  Aeneas  begs  the  favour  of  fair  winds  and  a  prospe- 
rous navigation  from  his  dead  parent,'  Anchises,  i.  e.,  from  his 
dead  parent's  manes;  also  Aen.  12.  6^6,  Turnus's  prayer  to 
the  manes  to  be  propitious  to  him  :  "  vos  0,  mihi,  manes,  este 
boni." 

Let  us  see  if  a  confirmation  of  this  interpretation  is  not 
afforded  by  Dido's  letter  to  Aeneas,  Ovid,  Meroid.  7.  Every 
one  of  the  arguments  put  by  Virgil  into  the  mouth  of  Dido  on 
this  occasion  is  repeated  by  Ovid : 

NON  EGO  CUM  DANAIS  TEOIANAM  EXSCINDERE  GENTEM 
ATJLIDE  ItJEAVI,  CLASSEMVE  AD  PERGAMA  MISI ; 
NBC  PATEIS  ANCHISAE  CINEREM  MANESVE  KEVELLI 

has  its  parallel  in 

"  non  ego  sum  Phthias,  magnisve  oriunda  Mycenis ; 
ueo  steterunt  in  te  virque  paterque  meus." 

EXPEOTET  PAOILEMatJE  PUGAM  VENTOSQUE  PEEENTES  : 
NON  lAM  CONIUGIUM  ANTIftUUM  dUOD  PRODIDIT  ORG, 
NEC  PULCHRO  UT  LATIO  CAREAT  REGNUMOUE  RELINatTAT. 
TEMPUS  INANE  PETO,  REaUIEM  SPATIUMaUE  FUHOEI, 
BUM  MEA  ME  VIOTAM  DOCEAT  PORTUNA  DOLERE 
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has  its  parallel  in 

"  pro  mentis  et  siqua  tibi  praebebimus  ultra, 
pro  spe  coniugii  tempera  parva  peto. 
dum  freta  mitescunt  et  amor,  dtim  tempore  et  usu 
fortitor  edisco  tristia  posse  pati," 


and  in 


si  pudet  iixoris,  non  nupta  sed  hospita  dicar ; 
dum  tua  sit  Dido,  quHlibet  esse  feret." 


These  are  the  arguments  addressed  by  Dido  to  Aeneas,  in  Virgil 
through  the  intervention  of  her  sister,  in  Ovid  through  the 
medium  of  a  letter.  In  the  two  poets  they  are  very  nearly  tot- 
idem  verbis  the  same.  But  besides  the  arguments  themselves, 
which  are  to  operate  on  Aeneas,  there  is  in  Virgil  the  personal 
entreaty  to  her  sister  to  be  their  bearer  : 

I,  SOROR,   ATQUE  HOSTEM  SUPPLEX  APFARE  SUPEKJiUM 


EXTEEMAM  HANC  CEO  VENIAM  (mISEUERE  SOROKIs), 
aVAM  MIHI  CUM  DEDERIS  CUMULATAM  MORTE  REMITTAM. 

These  words,  being  addressed  to  her  sister,  could  of  course  have 
no  place  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Aeneas,  the  exact  j)arallelism 
ceases  of  necessity,  and  we  seek  in  vain  in  Ovid  for  a  request  to 
Anna  to  confer  this  last  favour  on  her  despairing  sister.  But 
do  we  find  nothing  at  all  like  it,  nothing'reminding  us  of  it, 
nothing  imitated  from  it,  nothing  supplying  its  place,  mutatis 
mutandis  ?  All  at  once  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  the  writei',  in- 
stead of,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  letters,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  drops  that  person  wholly, 
and  not  only  that  person,  but  her  whole  subject  and  theme 
(viz.,  that  Aeneas  should  not  leave  her),  and  apostrophizes  her 
sister  in  the  remarkable  and  most  impressive  words  : 

"  Anna  soror,  soror  Anna,  mcac  male  couscia  cidpae, 
iam  dabia  in  oineres  ultima  dona  moos," 

where  we  have  the  passionate  misereue  sokoris  of  our  text  in 
the  passionate  "  Anna  soror,  soror  Anna  ; "  the  near  approach- 
ing death  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  cum  dederis  and 
MORTi'.  of  our  text  to  foreshow,  foreshown  by  the  "  iam  dabis  in 
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oineres,"  and  tlie  last  favour  whicli  Dido  is  to  receive  from  her 
sister,  extremam  veniam,  represented  as  closely  as  similar 
words  can  represent  an  object,  similar  but  not  precisely  one 
and  the  same,  by  "  ultima  dona." 

The  thought,  omitting  the  cumulatam  and  the  moete,  is 
the  ordinary  thought :  "  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  you  for  the 
favour."  Compare  "  Incerti  Votum  ad  Oceanum  pro  Felioi  Navi- 
gatione,"  25,  apud  Wemsdorf,  Poei.  Lat.  Min.  torn.  4,  p.  317 : 

.     .     .     "  quod  cum  promiseris  esse, 
reddam  quas  potero  pleno  pro  munere  grates." 

Cumulatam  remittam. — "  I  will  repay  and  more  than  re- 
pay." Compare  Cic.  de  Republ.  1.  U7 :  "  Quod  si  tenere  et 
consequi  potuero,  cumulate  munus  hoc  .  .  .  ut  opinio  mea  fert, 
effecero,"  a  sentence  between  which  and  our  author's 

hviu  MIHI  CTIMDEDEMSj  CUMULATAM  MORTE  REMITTAM 

there  is  a  striking  resemblance  both  in  protasis  and  apodosis. 


441-451. 

AC   VELUT TUERI  ^ 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  443). 

ALiE  III  Servius   (cod.  Dresd.) ;    P.    Manut. ;    La  Cerda;    D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brimck;  "Wakef.  . 

ALTAE  I  Mecl._  (Fogg.)     Ill  Voss. ;  AVagner  (ed.  HejTi.  and  Praest.);. 
Ladew.  ;  Ribb. 


Ac  VELUT  .  .  .  TENDiT  (vv.  441-446).— Compare  Anthol.  Pal 
(ed.  Diibner)  9,  291 : 

ovTws  Kcu  lepai  ZriVos  Spves  efiirtSa  pifois 
ea'Taa'tv,  (pvWav  S'  ava  x^O""'  ave/j.ai. 
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Alpini  boreae  nunc  hinc  nunc  flatibus  illinc  (vs.  442). 
— "  Htxc  and  illinc  come  in  strangely  after  boreae,  as  if  the 
north  wind  blew  from  different  quarters :  so  we  must  either 
suppose  that  Yirgil  means  N.  E.  and  N.  W.,  or  set  it  down  as 
one  of  his  many  voluntary  or  involuntary  inaccuracies,  Boreas 
being  to  him  the  poetical  expression  for  any  violent  or  cold 
wind,"  Oonington.  Even  if  the  expression  had  been  Boreas,  I 
should  hardly  object  to  one  and  the  same  Boreas  blowing  now 
on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  of  a  tree,  especially  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  direction  of  a  wind  may  vary  so  considerably  within 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  wind  all  the  while  retaining  its  spe- 
cific character.  But  the  expression  not  being  Boreas,  but  bo- 
reae, I  have  no  word  to  say  against  our  author,  the  plural 
being,  as  I  think,  specially  used  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
NUNC  hinc,  nttnc  ILLINC.  To  the  correctness  of  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Conington's  observation  I  can,  however,  bear  personal 
testimony,  having  myself  repeatedly  observed  in  Italy  that 
winds  are  there  distinguished  less  from  actual  observation  of 
the  quarter  from  which  they  blow  than  from  the  impressions 
made  by  their  sensible  qualities  of  dryness,  dampness,  coldness, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mens  immota  manet  ;  lacrymae  volvuntur  inanes  (vs. 
449) . — ^I  take  part  with  Thiel  and  Voss  against  Siipfle  and  Ooning- 
ton, in  understanding  lacrymae  not  of  Dido  and  Anna,  but  of 
Aeneas,  less  because  the  leaves  forced  from  the  oak  by  the  blasts 
of  the  winds  (consternunt  terram  concusso  stipite  frondes) 
seemed  to  Servius  to  point  to  the  unavailing  tears  wrung  from 
pius  Aeneas  by  the  importunate  distress  of  his  supplicants, 
than  [a]  because  otherwise  the  words  lacrymae  ^•0LVUNTUR 
INANES  are  a  mere  filling  up  of  the  line,  the  idea  contained  in 
them  being  already  fully  expressed  in  the  preceding  mens  im- 
mota MANET,  and  NULLis  iLLE  JcovETUR  ELETiBUs ;  [b)  because 
(see  Rem.  on  vs.  30)  the  object,  in  the  absence  of  an  adjunct 
expressly  referring  it  to  the  more  remote  person,  seems  gene- 
rally referrible  to  the  nearer ;  and  (c)  because  we  find,  on  a  pre- 
cisely similar  occasion,  the  same  expression  applied  to  similar 
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unavailing  tears  of  pity,  10.  464  : 

"  audiit  Alcides  luvenem,  magnumque  sul)  imo 

corde  premit  gemitum,  lactyiitasque  effudit  incmcs.'" 

Compare  6.  468,  and  Earn.  Also  Metast.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
3.10  (Servilia  to  Vitellia,  who  is  weeping  for  the  misfortune 
of  Sesto,  hut  not  assisting  him)  : 

"  s'altro  che  lagrime 
per  lui  non  tenti, 
tutto  il  tuo  piangere 
non  gioverk. 
a  questa  inutile 
pieta  cBe  senti, 
oh  quanto  e  simile 
la  crudelta!" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  is  owing  to  any  forcfe  of 
such  arguments  (published  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Yoyage,"  so 
long  ago  as  1852)  that  Wagner,  who  had  in  his  ed.  Heyn.  ex- 
pressed the  point- Wank  contrary  opinion  ("oppdnuntm-  'sihi  pec- 
tus' et  MENS,  non  mens  et  lacrimae  "),  comes  round  in  his  Praest. 
to  the  opinion  of  Thiel  and  Yoss :  "Lacrimas  fundit  Aeneas 
ut  causae  Didonis  nihil  profuturas,  ita  tamen  mitem  ac  miseri- 
cord em  animum  testificantes."  The  question  is  still  a  moot  one 
among  commentators  ;  for  although  Ladewig  in  his  second  edi? 
tion  is  of  the  opinion  common  to  me  and  Thiel  and  Yoss,  Co- 
nington,  the  last  English  Yirgilian  editor  of  note,  adheres  to 
the  still  generally  received  opinion  that  the  tears  are  those  of 
Dido  and  Anna.  More  respect  would  perhaps  have  been  paid 
to  the  contrary  opinion  (viz.,  that  the  tears  are  those  of  Aeneas), 
had  it  been  borne  in  mind  that  that  opinion  had  its  originr 
neither  with  me,  nor  with  Yoss,  nor  with  Thiel,  but  was  as  old 
at  least  as  Servius,  who  in  his  gloss  on  frondes,  verse  444,  ob- 
serves: "Frondes  sicut  lacrimae  Aeneae"  (cod.  Dresd.) — a 
notice  from  which  the  attention  of  editors  had  wandered  away, 
to  the  "  Quidam  tamen  '  lacrymas  inanes '  vel  Aeneae  vel  Di- 
donis, vel  Aunae,  vel  hominum  "  of  the  same,  sometimes  so  in- 
structive, always  so  amusing,  commentator. 
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TUM    ^'ERO    INFELIX    FATIS    EXTERRITA    DIDO    MOETEM    OKAT 

(vv.  450-451). — The  mere  report  of  Aeneas's  preparations  for 
sailing  had  put  her  into  a  fury  (vv.  298-300) ;  the  certainty  that 
he  would  sail  makes  her  pray  for  death :  tum  vero  («.  e.,  when 
she  had  in  vain  tried  every  means  to  dissuade  him)  mortem 
ORAT.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  105,  228  ;  3.  47 ;  4.  396,  671 ;  5.  695. 
Fatis  EXTERRITA. — So  Valerius  Flaccus  (8. 1),  of  her  proto- 
type: 

"  at  trepidam  in  thalamis  et  iam  siM  fata  pmmtem 
Colchida  circa  omnes  pariter  furiaeque  minaeijue 
patris  habent.' ' 

Taedet  caeli  convexa  tueri  (vs.  451). — As  we  would  say : 
life,  the  light  of  day,  is  a  trouble  to  her. 


464-465. 


multaque  praeterea  vatum  praedicta  piorum 
terribili  monitu  horrificant 

VAS.  ZECT. 
PiOETJM  I  Med.  ;   "  Ex  antiqtiis  exemplaribus  plura  pioeum,"  Pierius. 
11-6%.    m  Princ. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Burm. ;  Heyn.  ; 
Forb. ;  Haupt ;  "Wagn.  {Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

peiokim:  (at  fuU)  I  Vat.,  Pal.  II  f-J.  HI  Serv.  ("  peiokitm  legitur  et 
pioetjm");  Priscian  {Gramm.  7.  yy)';  Hoaid.  Greta,  Medea,  Anthol. 
Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),  235,  vv.  89  and  111 ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475, 
1486 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492 ;  ^Bresc.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  Mod.  ;  Paris,  1600  ; 
Fabrieius ;  D.  Heins. ;  R.  Stepli.  ;  H.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda  ;  PhiUppe  ; 
Brnnck;  Wakefield;  Pott.;  Jakn ;  Dorph. 

PEiOEUir  (thus  contracted,  PORTJM)  II -JS.* 


*  That  the  POSUM  of  these  M&S.  signifies,  not  as  might  at  first  sight  appear', 
pioEtiM  but  paioBTJM,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  constant  use  not  only  in  these 

but  in  other  MSS.  of  the  same  class  of  POR  and  PMUS  for  prior  and  p-imw,  as 

50 
HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  U- 
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Priorum,  not  piGRUM,  first,  on  account  of  ihe  mucli  greater 
weighit  of  MS.  authority.  Secondly,  because  piorum,  meaning, 
as  it  always  does,  gentle,  sympathizing,  tender-hearted  (see  Eem. 
on  1.  14),  liad  been  as  inappropriate  an  epithet  as  could  well 
be. chosen  for  prophets  who  horrified  Dido  with  terrific  admoni- 
tions (terribili  monitu  horrificant).  Thirdly,  because  pre- 
sent predictions  (praedicta  vatum  piorum)  are  now  too  late, 
matters  having  come  already  to  the  final  denoument,  and  the 
curtain  being  already  drawn  up  for  the  last  scene.  The  only 
PRAEDICTA  which  Can  now  be  introduced  properly  and  with 
effect  are  old,  remembered  predictions,  praedicta  priorum. 
Fourthly,  because  present  predictions,  had  they  been  still 
seasonable,  could  not  have  been  thus  summarily  despatched 
in  a  single  clause  in  the  middle  of  a  long  category  of  omens. 
The  reader's  curiosity,  excited  by  the  mention  of  new,  present 
predictions,  would  have  immediately  inquired  what  those  pre- 
dictions were,  and  would  not  have  been  satisfied  without  being 
told  at  least  some  particulars  concerning  them.  Fifthly,  old 
predictions,  praedicta  priorum,  are  precisely  those  which  come 
in  at  the  close  of  a  drama,  and,  added  to  present  omens  (on  this 
occasion  to  the  turning  of  wine  into  blood,  the  preternatural 
voices  and  the  calling  by  name,  by  a  deceased  spouse  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  and 
the  frightful  dreams),  harrow  the  soul  and  raise  the  horror  to 
the  utmost  (terribili  monitu  horrificant).  Accordingly, 
our  author  in  his  very  first  Eclogue : 

' '  saepe  jnaliim  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  non  laeva  f liiaset, 
de  caelo  tactas  mein'mi praedicere  quercus," 

where  we  have  the  veiy  praedicta  of  our  test ;  and  our  author's 


well  as  by  the  general  use  of  the  abbreviation  i  in  these  and  similar  MSS.  to  sig- 
nify the  two  letters  E  and  I.     In  fhe  present  case  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 

coiitraption  PDRtTM,  so  closely  resembling  piokum,  has  not  been-taken  for.pioEim 
by  a  greater  number  of  the  later  copyists  and  earlier  editors.  There  is  a  similaf 
confusion  oi  piorum  ani  priorum  in  Manil.  2.  883,  -where  the  true  reading  K'l"''*"' 
has  been  adopted  by  Jacob. 
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master,  OJ.  9.  507  (Polyphemus  to  Ulysses) : 

Also  Soph.  Track.  1166  (Hercules  to  Hyllus) : 

<l>aiiti>  5'  eyiD  rovToitri  <rv/j,PatvovT'  lira 
liavTiia  Kaiva,  tois  iraKai  ^vrriyopa. 

Stat;  Sik.  2.  2.  69 : 

"  ora  diicum,  et  pittitm  sapientumquo  oxa,  priormii ." 

Id.  Theb.  0.  6^5  : 

' '  nee  dum  etiam  rosponsa  deum,  monitusqTie  vetusti 
exciderant,  voxquo  ex  adytis  accepta  profimdis." 

Quint.  Curt.  3.  6  :  "  Vetera  quoque  omina,  ut  fere  fit,  soUicitudo 
revocaverat."     Claud.  Bell.  Get.  238  : 

■     .     .     "tunc  anil  I  siffnaprioris, 
et  si  quod  fortasse  qnies  neglexerit  omen 
addit  cura  novis." 


Isoan.  3.  99  : 


.     .     .     ' '  aegras  cum  Panthus  in  anres, 
priscos  fatoi-um  monitus  serit,  et  quod  ah  ipsis 
extorsit  genitor  adytis  Euphorbius,  index 
in  medium  pandit  proles  :  '  Lapsura  sub  aimis 
Pergama,  si  Phrygias  Helene  conscendat  in  urbes.' 
Ms  iam  facta  iides  ducibus,  rulgique  tumultus 
flectitur :  0  quanto  priscis  nova  mollius  urgent ! 
plus  supcri  constant  Pantbo  momorante  futxmi, 
quam  dicente  Heleno." 

Lucan,  4.  661 ; 

"  Curio  laetatus,  tanquam  fortuna  locorum 
bella  gerat,  servetque  dncum  sihi  fata  prioi-uiii, 

indulsit  castris,"  itc. 

To  the  .argument  of  Wagner  against  prioeum  and  in  favour  of 
pioRUM  {Led.  Virg.  3I/.0),  "  Qui  utitur  auribus  lectione  Virgilii 
imbutis  statim  sentiet  iutolerabile  esse  illud  ter  sine  vi  aut  certa 
ratione  repetitum  in  verborum  principiis  pr  :  praeterea  prab- 
bicTA  PRioRUM,  caninum   quid,   non  Virgilianum  sonans,"  I 

i30* 
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reply  that  the  repetition  of  the  growling  letter  is  neither  "  sine 
vi"  nor  "  sine  certa  ratione,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces  and 
is  intended  to  produce  sympathetic  horror  in  the  mind  of  the 
auditor,  in  proof  of  which  thesis  I  need  only  observe  that  the 
repetition  does  not  cease  with  the  words  in  question,  but  is  con- 
tinued, and  with  the  most  evident  intention,  into  the  next  verse : 
TERRiBiLi  MONiTU  HORKiFicANT.  To  Picrius's  objection  :  "  Si 
PRAEDicTA  in  se  prius  habere  consideremus,  superabundare  quo- 
dammodo  priorum  iudicabrmus,"  the  answer  is  no  less  obvious, 
viz.,  that  the  apparent  repetition,  whether  intentional  and  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasis,  or  whether  accidental  and  the  offspring 
of  negligence,  has  abundant  authority  in  the  practice  of  other 
writers  as  well  as  of  Virgil  himself,  ex.  gr.,  "  rursusque  resur- 
gens,"  vs.  531,  where  see  Eem. 


471-473. 


AUT  AGAMEMNONITJS  SCENIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
ARMATAM  EACIBUS  MATREM  ET  SERPENTIBUS  ATRIS 
QUUM  FUGIT  ULTRICESQXTE  SEDENT  IN  LIMINE  DIKAE 


VAR.  ZECT. 

scAENis,  or  SCEMS  I  Vat.,  Pal.,  Med.  M|^  (1854) ;  « In  antiquis  aJi- 
q[uot  eodd.  FUEns  legitur.  Ego  crediderim  puBns  ex  paraphrasi 
desumptiim,  et  scenis  inde  legitima  lectione  expuneta,  advdterinam 
suppositam,"  Pierius.  Ill  R.  Steph.  ;  P.  Mamit.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1704);  Haupt;  AVagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 

POENis  III  Mai-kland  {ex.  coni.) ;  Wakefield. 

SAEVis  III  Hildebrandt  (Jahn,  Jalirh.  S6. 175),  ex  coni. ;  Ladewig. 


ScENis  is  the  true  reading,  and  the  proposed  amendments,  furiis 
and  POENis,  both  false  ;  first,  because  of  the  strong  parallelism 
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between,  scenis  agitatus  and  TriXiKXvroQ,  the  epithet  applied  by 
Homer  to  Orestes  in  a  similar  context  {Od.  1.  30) : 

Tov  S'  Aya/ienvoyiSris  tj)A.ck\utoj  cktov'  Opeffrris. 

Secondly,  because  having  myself  personally  examined  no  less 
than  sixty  MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  I  have  found  in  every 
one  either  scenis  or  scaenis,  and  no  trace  of  any  other  reading. 
Thirdly,  because  not  only  has  the  corresponding  expression, 
"tragico  illo  Oreste"  been  used  by  Cicero  {in  Pison.  30),  but 
the  identical  expression,  "  scenis  agitavit,"  by  Ausonius  in  his 
seventy-first  epigram : 

"  quem  toga  facundi  scenis  agitavit  Afrani." 

Fourthly,  because  the  introduction  of  the  Eumenides  into  the 
line  would  not  only  jar  with  the  mention  of  the  same  person- 
ages only  two  lines  previously,  but  entirely  spoil  the  fine  close 
and  winding  up  of  the  whole  passage  in  ultricesqde  sedent 

ITS  LIMINE  DIRAE. 

Scenis,  in  the  scenes,  i.  e.,  on  the  stage  ("  qualiter  a  Graeeis 
in  scena  inducitur,"  Servius).  The  correctness  of  this,  the  com- 
monly received  interpretation,  and  the  consequent  incorrectness 
of  that  which  in  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage  "  I  adopted  from 
Lersch,  viz.,  visions,  imaginations  of  the  mind,  is  shown  not  only 
by  Cicero's  "  tragico  illo  Oreste  "  and  Ausonius's  "  scenis  agi- 
tavit," above  quoted,  but,  still  more  plainly,  by  the  following 
passage  of  Pacatus,  which,  no  less  than  Metastasio's 

.     .     .     "  e  vuoi  ch'  10  miri 
questa  vera  tragedia, 
spettatrice  indolente  e  senza  pena, 
come  i  casi  d' Oreste  infinta  scena," 

may  be  regarded  as  aifording  at  least  a  very  exact  if  not  an  in- 
tentional paraphrase  of  the  expression  in  our  text :  "  Pirithoi 
fidem  praedicit  et  deeantatum  omnibus  scenis  Phocaei  iuvenis 
laudat  ofiicium"  (Pacat.  Paneg.  Theod.  Aug.).  Ariosto,  too,  uses 
the  identical  word  in  a  similar  comparison  of  one  of  his  charac- 
ters to  a  mythical  personage  acted  on  the  stage,  Orl.  Fur.  1.  52 
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(of  Angelica)  : 

"  e  fuor  di  quel  oespugUo  osouro  e  cieco 
fa  di  se  'bella  ed  improTvisa  mostra ; 
come  di  selva,  o  fuor  d'  ombroso  speco 
Diana  in  seena,  o  Citerea  si  mostra." 

See  Rem.  on  1.  596. 

Agitatus,  not  our  agitated,  however  -well  sucli  epithet  might 
suit  Orestes,  hut  played,  acted,  performed.     Compare  12.  396  : 

"  scire  potestates  kerbarum  usumque  medeudi 
maluit,  et  mutas  agiiare  inglorius  artes  " 

[to  play,  perform,  or,  as  we  say,  "practise"  the  art  of  healing']  ; 
and  Sil.  14.  9  : 

''  sic  poscit  sparsis  Mavors  agitatus  in  oris" 

[Mars  (i.e.,  war),  not,  surely,  agitated  mentally,  hToA,  put  into 
motion']. 

For  a  reference  to  theatrical  representations  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  words  scenis  agitatus,  see  Ovid,  Fast.  k.  326 : 

"  mira,  sed  et  seena  testificata  loquar," 

and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  prelude  to  Macduff's  Cross  (of  the  pedestal 
of  the  cross)  : 

.     ' '  none  shall  pass, 
now  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 
but  be  sbaU  bave  strange  visions — thoughts  and  words 
that  shake  or  rouse  or  thrill  the  human  heart 
shall  rush  upon  hia  memory  when  be  hears 
the  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol ; — 
oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell, 
shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 
alas  !  and  with  their  crimes  : — and  the  proud  phantoms 
shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye, 
and  accents  which  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not, 
though  ne'er  agaiu  to  list  them.     Siddons,  thine, 
thou  matchless  Siddons,  thrill  upon  our  ear ; 
and  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  brother's  form 
rises  as  Scotland's  monarch." 

To  the  opinion  that  the  reference  of  the  epic  poet  should  be  to 
the  historical  or  mythical  personage  itself,  not  to  its  represent^r^j 
tion  on  the  boards,  and  that  therefore  in  the'passage  before  us 
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eitLer  Virgil  has  descended  from  the  dignity  of  the  epic,  or 
wfote  POENis  not  scenis,  or  if  he  wrote  scenis  that  word  must 
be  interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  Lerseh,  it  is,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  answer,  that  dramatic  representations  have  been  re- 
cognized by  Cicero  as  a  fit  and  proper  source  from  whence  even 
in  philosophical  disputations  to  draw  examples  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  heaven  on  the  impious,  De  Legibus,  2.  16  : 
"  Poena  vero  violatae  religionis  iustam  recusationem  non  habet. 
Quid  ego  hie  sceleratorum  utar  exemplis,  quorum  sunt  plenae 
tragoediae  ?  Quae  ante  oculos  sunt,  ea  potius  attingantur."  The 
_  reference  which  is  proper  in  philosophic  disputations,  and  which 
woidd  have  been  used  by  Cicero  himself  in  his  De  Legibus,  had 
he  not  had  examples  nearer  at  hand,  viz.,  in  his  own  personal 
experience,  how  infinitely  more  proper  a  fortiori  in  the  epic,  the 
very  cousin-german  of  the  drama  !  Nay,  is  it  not  to  this  very 
SCENIS  AGiTATUs  OKESTEs  Ciccro  alludes  in  this  very  passage  ? 
or  of  whom  are  the  "  tragoediae  "  fuller  ? 

TJltricesque  sedent  in  limine  dirae. — The  threshold  in 
the  houses  of  the  ancients  being  always  elevated,  not  only  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  but  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
inside  (witness  the  custom  of  lifting  the  bride  over  it),  afforded 
a  convenient  seat  for  those  who  for  whatever  reason  waited  out- 
side, without  entering  the  house.  Accordingly  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  are  said  by  Homer  {Od.  10.  62)  to  have  sat  on  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  of  Aeolus  outside,  beside  the  door-posts  : 

GKdovres  5'es  SufiUj  irapa  ffrad/iota'iu  eV  ouSov 

and  Penelope  afflidted  with  grief  is  described  as  refusing  a  chair, 
and  seating  herself  on  the  threshold  of  her  thalamus,  Od.  If..  716 
(of  Penelope)  : 

T7jv8'  axos  an^exvBn  Bviio<j>9opov ,  ovS'  ap  ct'  eT\7j 
Si<l>p(D  e<pf(((rSai,  iroWav  Kara  oMov  fovrav 
o\A'  op*  €ir*  ovtov  i^e  Tro\vK/XTjTov  da\afj.oia. 

But  it  is  .not  always,  nay,  it  is  very  seldom^  the  expression  sir' 
ovSov  or  in  limine  is  to  be  understood  so  literally.  On  the 
contrary,  as  limen  means  generally  not  the  threshold,  b^t  the 
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door,  or  the  neighhourhood.  of  the  door,  bo  in  limine  means  not 
on  the  threshold,  but  near  or  about  the  door.  In  our  text,  there- 
fore, tlie  Dirae  are  represented  not  as  sitting  actually  on  the 
threshold,  but  as  seated  outside  the  door,  viz.,  in  the  vestibule, 
watching  all  ingress  and  egress.  This  is  the  proper  seat  of  the 
Dirae  both  in  Hades,  and  during  their  visits  to  this  world. 
Compare  6.  279 : 

.    .    .     "  mortif  erunique  adverso  in  toi«e  bellum, 
ferreique  Eiunenidiim  thalamL" 


Ibid.  655 


Ibid.  51U 


"  Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  suecincta  omenta, 
vestiiulum  exsomms  servat  noetesque  diesque." 

.     .     .     "  cemis,  custodia  qimlis 
Vestibulo  fiedeat  ?  fades  quae  Umina  servet  ?" 


Also  7.  341 ; 


'  exin  Gorgoneis  Alleoto  inf  ecta  venenis 
prinoipio  Latium,  et  Laurentis  tecta  tyranni 
celsa  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  I'lmen  Amatae." 


Ovid,  Met.  U-  k53  : 


' '  earceris  ante  fores  elausas  adamante  sedebant, 
deque  suis  atros  pectebant  crinibus  angues. 
quam  simul  agnorunt  inter  oaliginis  umbras, 
surrexere  deae  :  sedes  scelerata  yooatur." 

Seneca,  Here.  Oet.  606  : 

"  tenet  auratum  Kmm  Erinnys, 
et  cum  magnae  patuere  fores, 
intrant  fraudes,  cautique  doli, 
femimque  latens." 

Ovid,  in  his  story  of  Ino  and  Athamas,  describes  Tisiphone  as 
occupying  the  threshold  of  their  dwelling  so  as  to  prevent  all 
escape  of  her  doomed  victims,  Met.  J!/..  IfSS  : 

"  limine  constiterat 

monstris  exterrita  coniux ; 

territus  est  Athamas ;  tectoque  exire  parabant : 
obstitit  infelix,  aditumque  obsedit,  Erimiys." 
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See  Eemm.  on  6.  563  and  574.  In  modern  languages  there  is 
a  similar  primary  as  well  as  a  similar  seoondary  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  limine;  as,  primary,  Enfield: 

"  why  site  Content  upon  a  cottage  sill 
at  eventide  ?" 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Doom  of  Devorgoil,  2.  1  : 

"  ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
of  poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
of  these  our  ruined  walls  ; " 

secondary,  Metast.  La  Strada  della  Gloria  : 

"  ma  sappi  pria,  che  '1  Senno,  ed  il  Valore 
della  soglia  f  elice  in  guardia  siede.  ' 

Sedent. — To  he  understood  literally,  as  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  Ovid's 

"  surrexere  deae :  sedes  scelerata  vocatur," 

quoted  above.  In  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  there  were  seats 
in  the  vestibules  of  great  houses  for  the  convenience  no  less  of 
persons  guarding  the  house  than  of  persons  waiting  either  to 
be  admitted,  or  to  salute  the  inmates  coming  out  of  the  house. 
Hence  the  expression  sedent.  On  such  seats  in  the  vestibule 
of  Apollo's  temple  these  very  Dirae  are  represented  as  sitting 
asleep,  having  fallen  asleep  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  their 
pursuit  of  Orestes,  Aesch.  Eumen.  UG  : 

wpoffBev  Se  ravSpos  rovSe  Sav/icurros  Xoxos 
euSci  yvvaiKwv  tv  Bpovoiffiv  rjftecoj, 

the  very  picture,  with  the  exception  of  the  sleeping,  repeated 
by  Virgil  in  our  text.  In  the  portico  which  serves  as  vestibule 
to  the  Pope's  palace  in  the  Vatican  are  numerous  benches  on 
which  his  guards,  in  their  particoloured  uniform,  with  their  arms 
stacked  near  them,  may  be  seen  sitting  or  lounging  all  day  and 
all  night  long. 
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474-486. 

ERGO  UBI  CONCEPIT  FURIAS  EVICTA  DOLORE 
BECREVITQUE  MORI  TEMPUS  SECUM  IPSA  MODUMQUE 
EXIGIT  ET  MAESTAM  DICTIS  AGGRESSA  SOROREM 
CONSILIUM  VULTU  TEGIT  AC  SPEM  FRONTE  SERENAT 
INVENI  GERMANA  VIAM  GRATARE  SORORI 
QUAE  MIHI  REDUAT  EUM  VEL  EO  ME  SOL  VAT  AMANTEM 
OCEAN  I  FINEM  lUXTA  SOLEMQUE  CADENTEM 
ULTIMUS  AETHIOPUM  LOCUS  EST  UBI  MAXIMUS  ATLAS 
AXEM  HUMERO  TORQUET  STELLIS  ARDENTIBUS  APTUM 
HINC  MIHI  MASSYLAE  GENTIS  MONSTRATA  SACERDOS 
HESPERIDUM  TEMPLI  CUSTOS  EPULASQUE  DBACONI 
QUAE  DABAT  ET  SACROS  SERVABAT  IN  ARBORE  RAMOS 
SPARGENS  HUMIDA  MELLA  SOPORIFERUMQUE  PAPAVER 


Decrevit,  irrevocably  determined,  as  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of 
justice,  the  emphasis  being  on  this  word,  not  on  mori.  Contra^ 
"mortem  orat,"  verse  451,  where  the  emphasis  is  on  "mortem" 
not  on  "  orat."     See  Eem.  on  2.  247. 

Consilium  vultu  tegit,  theme  ;  spem  fronte  serenat, 
variation. 

OcEANi  FINEM. — "  The  Gxtfelne  limit  set  by  the  ocean,  which 
is  regarded,  as  in  Homer,  as  surrounding  the  world,"  Ooning- 
ton. 

Ultimus  AETHIOPUM  LOCUS  EST. — "  The  meaning  seems  to 
be,  not  there  is  the  extreme  point  ofAethiopia,  but  there  is  Aethifi- 
pia,  the  extreme  point  of  the  earth,"  Oonington.  To  be  sure,  and 
not  seems  only,  but  certainly  is.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  If.  631 : 


Sil.  3.  282 


rege  sub  hoc  [Atlaute],  et  pontus  erat,  qui  solis  anlxelis 
aequora  subdit  equis,  et  fessos  excipit  axes." 


"  quin  et  Massyli  fulgentia  signa  tulere, 
Hesperidum  veniens  luois  donms  ultima  terrae.' 
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Aptum  (vs.  482),  rigged.  Compare  Ennius,  ap.  Cic.  de  Offic.3: 

"  0  fides  alma,  apta  pennis,  et  iusiurandum  lovis." 
HiNC    MIHI    MASSYLAE    GENTIS    MONSTRATA    SACERDOS. See 

Alcipkron,  Ep.  2.  I/..  16  {FXvKtpa  MivavSpio):  Kai  yap  s^*^  ■riva 
vsojoTi  yvvaiKa  aTTO  ^pvyiag  riKOVcrav  iv  juaAa  tovtwv  Sfiiriipov, 
yaaTpOfiavT£VE<T6ai  Seivrjv  rrj  twv  enrapraiv  diaTaOu  vu/crotp  kui 
ri)  TWV  0EWJ'  §£(^£1,  (cat  ov  SsL  Xsyovari  iriaTsvtLv,  a\\'  iSeiv,  wo 

HiNC  MIHI  .  .  .  PAP  AVER. — The  order  of  thought  is :  sacer- 

DOS,  CUSTOSTEMPLI  QUAE  DABAT  EPTJLAS  DRACONI  (viz.,  SPARGENS, 

vel  spargendo,  humida  mella  soporiferumque  pap  aver)  atque 
ita  (viz.,  dando  epulas,  mella  et  pap  aver,  draconi)  servabat 

RAMOS. 

Servabat. — ^A  translation  of  the  tauZs  of  Euripides,  Medea, 

SpcMovra  6',  os  irayxpvffoV  aiKpeiraV  Sepas, 

KTfivaa'     . 

Compare  Lucret.  5.  33  : 

"  aureaque  Hesperidum  servans  fulgentia  mala." 

Spargens. — Spargens  (draconi). — Compare  Petronius,  p. 
275  :  "  Quidquid  enim  a  nobis  acceperat  de  coena  latranti  [cani, 
sciz.j  sparseraf."  Sidon.  ApoU.  in  Panegyrico  Majoriani,  verse 
176  (of  Hippomenes) : 

"  donee  ad  anfractiim  metae  iamiamq^ue  relictus, 
concita  ter  sparso  fregit  vestigia  pomo." 

And  our  author  himself,  3.  605  (where  see  Eem.) : 

"  spargite  me  in  fluotus  vastoque  immergite  ponto." 

And  so  precisely  in  our  text,  spargens,  throioing  to,  flinging  to, 

the  dragon. 

Htjmida  MELLA  SOPORIFERUMQUE  PAP  AVER. — Explanatory  of 
EPULAS.  Mel  and  papaver  constituted  the  "  epulae,"  dainties 
(compare  "rimatur  epulis,"  6.  599)  to  which  the  priestess  treated 
the  dragon,  as  if  Virgil  had  said :  spargehat  lonkcom  epulas  mel- 
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Ms  etpapaveris.    Compare  Yal.  Place.  1.  61 : 

.     .     .     "  multifldas  regia  quem  filia  linguas 
vibrantem  ex  aditis  cantu  dapibusc^e  vocabat, 
et  dabat  hesterno  liventia  mella  veneno" 

where  "  dapibus"  is  explained  by  "mella"  and  "  veneno,"  just 
as  in  our  text  epulas  is  explained  by  mella  and  papater. 
The  serpent  being  fond  of  these  epulae,  these  dapes  (see  Val. 
Flacc,  above  ;  also  8.  96  : 


mella  dabam,  et  nostris  nutiibam  fida  venenis'^), 

became  fond  of  the  person  from  whose  hand  he  received  them ; 
and  this  fondness  conspiring,  as  in  the  case  of  Medea's  serpent, 
with  the  specific  operation  of  the  drugs  or  venena  which  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  the  dapes — ^rendered  him  suffi- 
ciently docile  and  amenable  (compare  Ennodius,  Carm.  1.  2: 

"  melle  tuo  serpens  gutturis  arma premet") 

to  be  employed  (in  the  manner  of  a  watchdog)  for  the  protection 
of  the  fruit. 

SopoRiFEKUM. — The  general  ornamental  predicate  of  papa- 
VER.  Compare  Georg.  1.  78,  where  the  much  stronger  epithet 
"  Lethaeo  perfusa  somno  "  is  applied  to  the  poppy,  without  at 
all  indicating  that  the  poppy  exercised  its  narcotic  property  on 
the  particular  occasion.     Ovid,  Trist.  5.  2.  %3  : 

"  littora  quot  conchas,  quot  amoena  rosaria  flores, 
quotve  soporiferum  grami  papaver  habet," 

where  again  this  very  epithet  is  merely  a  descriptive  epithet. 
Compare  also  the  application  of  "  ferventes  "  to  "  rotas,"  Aen. 
11.  195,  where,  as  in  our  text,  the  predicate  ("ferventes")  is 
generally  descriptive,  and  entirely  without  reference  to  the  pai'- 
ticular  circumstances. 

The  honey  and  poppy  are  given  to  the  dragon  as  a  sweet  of 
which  it  was  fond,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  stayed  beside, 
and  was  amenable  to,  the  priestess ;  and  so,  by  the  terror  which 
it  produced  in  strangers  served  as  a  watch-dog  for  the  protection 
of  the  tree.     Honey  mixed  with  poppy  (the  so-called  coeetum) 
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was  the  sweetest  sweet  and  greatest  delicacy  known  before  the 
invention  of  sugar.     See  Plant.  Poen.  1.  2.  112  : 

"  Ag.     Obsecro  horde,  ut  mulsa  loquitur !     Mi.   Nihil  nisi  laterculos, 
sesamum,  papaverem,(^\xe,  triticum  et  frictas  nuces." 

Petron.  (ed.  Hadr.)  :  p.  5,  "  Omnia  dicta  factaque  qviasi  papmere 
et  sesamo  sparsa;"  and  p.  101  :  "  Q-lires  melle  etpapavere  spar- 
sos."     Ovid,  Fasti,  i..  151  : 

' '  uec  pigeat  niveo  tritum  cum  lacte  papaoer 

sumere,  et  expressis  mella  liquata  favis." 

Hor.  ad  Pison.  371/. : 

' '  ut  gratas  inter  mensaa  symphonia  discors, 
et  erassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papmer 
offendunt." 

The  part  of  the  poppy  used  was  not  the  bitter  and  narcotic  cap- 
sule, but  the  seed,  which  is  not  only  not  bitter  or  narcotic,  but 
sweet,  esculent,  and  nutritive.  See  Plin.  N.  H.  19.  8  (ed.  SHlig) : 
"  Papaveris  sativi  tria  genera.  Oandidum  [our  papavee  somni- 
terum],  cuius  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mensa  cum  melle  apud 
antiquos  dabatur.  Hoc  et  panis  rustici  crustae  iaspergitur, 
adfuso  ovo  inhaerens  ubi  inferiorem  crustam  apium  githque 
cereali  sapore  condiunt."  And  so  Festus :  "  Cocetum  genus 
edulii  ex  melle  et  papavere  factum  ; "  and  Athenaeus,  Beipnos. 
3.  75  :  MuKtovidtDv  S'  apTwv  (ivr\fiovevu  AXK/iav  £i>  tw  irevTE- 
KaiSEKOTw  ovTtog'  "  KXivai  fXiv  iirra,  koi  roaai  TpansaSai  /xaKio- 
vtSwv  apTwv  iTTitrrf^OKTai  Xivw  re,  ataaixw  ts,  Krjv  TTtAt^^vatf 
TTtSiaai"  [where  Casaubon  :  "  naKwviSag  ■pa.nes papavere  sparsos 
fuisse  ipsum  nomen  'arguit.  Inter  condimentarias  herbas  papa- 
ver  et  sesamum  non  postremum  locum  tenebant.  Multa  de  vario 
esu  papaveris  Gralenus  lib.  7  de  Facutt.  Simpl.  Medic."2  Also, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  Beipnos.  1.  13  : 

...     di\K^t.av  Ka^uiV 
yoyyvKiSa,  ravfriv  erey.ev  sls  Acttto  ffipoSpa, 

T7JV  OlIlIC  OWTTJJ  trlS  O^UTJS  fllfliOVfieVOS' 

airo^iffas,  eKaiov  iirixeas,  aXas. 
Sovs  liovcrtKUS,  /j.tikioi'os  tiriTroa-aj  acw 
KOKKovs  lifKatvris  rov  apiBfwv  SuScko, 
irepi  T7;c  'SxvBiav  eXvffe  ttji'  smBv/xtai'. 
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Even  at  the  present  day  a  confection  made  of  honey  and  poppy- 
seed  is  in  tise  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  I 
find  among  my  memoranda  the  following  notice  on  the  subject, 
dated  Botzen,  October,  1860  : — Honey  and  ground  poppy-seeds 
are  mixed  together  so  as  to  form  a  paste  of  the  thickness  of  jam. 
A  dessert-spoonful  of  this  conserve  is  wrapped  round  with  a  dough 
made  of  wheaten  flour,  butter,  eggs,  and  milk.  Thus  Kttle  dump- 
lings or  patties  are  made,  each  about  the  size  of  a  joint  of  the 
thumb.  These  are  baked,  not  in  the  oven,  but  in  a  pan  with 
melted  butter,  and  are  eaten  on  feast  days  as  a  delicacy.  They 
are  called  in  the  Pusterthal  nigelen ;  about  Klobenstein  and  in 
the  Eisaekthal  they  are  called  mohn-kropfen,  and  magen  (dialect, 
for  mohn)  -kropfen.  We  had  a  dish  of  them  at  Botzen,  and  found 
them  very  sweet.  "We  were  told  there  that  they  are  not  used 
in  Botzen.  They  were  made  especially  for  us  at  our  request, 
and  the  cook  was  capable  of  making  them,  being  herself  from 
the  mountains.  The  cook  informed  us  also  that  about  Kloben- 
stein and  in  the  Eisaekthal  a  thick  polenta  is  made  of  buck-wheat, 
which  polenta  is  sliced  and  baked  in  the  pan  with  butter  and 
poppy  seeds  and  honey.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  a 
similar  use  of  ground  poppy  seeds  and  honey  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  Poland. 

The  commentators  and  lexicographers,  ignorant  of  the  physi- 
cal fact  so  fanuliar  to  every  apothecary's  apprentice,  confound 
the  soporiferous  poisonous  capsule  or  poppy  head  (not  usecj  at 
aU  on  this  occasion)  with  the  harmless  and  sweet  esculent,  the 
poppy  seeds,  contained  in  the  capsule  or  head,  and  alone  used 
on  this  occasion.  Even  Damm,  in  his  admirable  dictionary,  has 
fallen  into  this  error :  "  Mr/Kojv,"  he  says,  "  est  (^vtov  ov  to  airtp' 
fia  iig  vTTvov  suoSot."  Nay,  Yirgil  himself,  who  could  not  but 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  distinction — for  what  Eoman  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  it  ?  (see  Pliny  above) — by  the  inconside» 
rate  addition,  if  I  may  be  alloTved  the  profanity,  of  the  word 
sopoRiFEKUM  to  the  PAPAVEK  (poppy-secds) ,  which  were  given 
as  delicate  food  to  the  dragon,  has  sanctioned  the,  error,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  thrown  the  shield  of  the  god's  infallibility  over  the 
ignorance  of  his  votaries; 
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It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  lai-ge  serpents  (draoones)  to 
be  kept  as  pets  by  persons  of  distinguished  rank.  Compare 
Philostrat.  Storie  degli  Eroi :  "  Dice  [Protesilao]  pui-e  di  un 
mansueto  dragone,  lungo  cinque  cubiti,  che  insieme  ad  Aiace 
[Oileo]  bevea,  e  presso  gli  stava,  e  gli  era  guida  ne  viaggi,  e  a 
guisa  di  cane  gli  andava  dietro."  'Cic.  Divin.  ^  :  "Turn  secun- 
dum quietem  visus  ei  dicitur  draco  is,  quern  mater  Olympias 
alebat."  Our  text  is  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Massylian  priestess  "alebat,"  and  employed 
for  the  protection  of  the  sacred  tree,  her  dragon.  A  similar  pet, 
similarly  fed  with  dainties,  was  the  dragon  of  Medea,  Val. 
Place.  8.  62  : 

"  meque  [Medeam]  pavens  contra  solam  videt,  ac  vocat  tdtro, 
ceu  solct,  et  Manda  poscit  me  pabula  lingua.' ' 

Nor  are  ancient  pictorial  representations  wanting  of  this  "  ale- 
bat,"  this  feeding  of  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ;  see  Peter- 
sen's article  entitled  "  Ercole  riportante  i  pomi  delle  Bsperidi," 
in  vol.  31  of  the  "  Annali  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza 
Archeologica  di  Eoma : "  "  Essa  sembra  congiunta  con  quella 
pill  antica  sopra  alcune  stoviglie  di  stile  piu  recente  presso 
Grerhard  [Archemoros,  t.  2 ;  Koenigl.  Atlas,  1. 1)  ove  nel  comparti- 
mento  superiore  Ercole  si  presente  ad  Atlante  chiedendogli  un 
consiglio,  mentre  nella  parte  di  sotto  le  Esperidi  oircondano 
I'albero,  pascolaiido  il  serpente,  oppure  occupate  in  soUazzi." 
Milb'Ti  ( Vases  Antiques,  vol.  1,  pi.  3)  gives  a  drawing  of  the 
Hesperides  and  their  tree,  from  a  vase  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Paestum.  The  Hesperides  are  five  in  number,  each  designated 
by  her  name  in  epigraph,  viz.,  KAAY*i2,  EPMHSA,  ANGEIA, 
AiariS  [al  AIQIIIS),  NHAISA.  The  dragon  twined  round 
the  tree  is  fed  by  Calypso  out  of  a  patera  into  which  she  has 
poured  liquid  out  of  an  urn.  Hercules  holds  in  his  hand  an 
apple  which  he  has  received  from  Ermesa,  who  is  represented  as 
pulling  another  from  the  tree.  Overhead  in  the  sky  are  the 
busts  of  HAPA  and  AONAKIS,  with  their  respective  epigraphs, 
as  well  as  of  Pan  and  Mercury.  There  is  a  copy  of  Millin's 
plate  in  Pozzoli  {Diziotu  della  Favoh,  tav.  50). 
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The  commentators,  understanding  the  merely  ornamental 
predicate  sopokiferum  as  indicative  of  the  narcotic  action  of  the 
poppy  on  the  dragon,  have  supposed  our  author  to  be  engaged 
in  the  description  of  the  charming,  enchanting,  and  putting  to 
sleep  of  the  dragon,  and  ng,ively  observe  :  "  Incongrue  videtur 
positum,  ut  soporifera  species  pervigili  detur  draconi "  (Servius) 
— an  observation  repeated  by  most  of  Servius's  successors,  and  in 
which  one  of  them,  Schrader,  so  entirely  agrees  as  to  pronoimce 
verse  486  spurious  ;  while  Jahn,  in  order  to  preserve  both  the 
verse  and  the  cbnsisteney  of  the  priestess,  represents  the  priestess 
as  sprinkling  the  narcotic  not  on  the  dragon,  but  on  the  road, 
that  it  may  narcotise  trespassers,  and  so  wholly  strips  the  dragon 
of  its  function  of  watch,  regularly  cashiers  and  dismisses  it.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  further  confirmation  of  the  above  interpreta- 
tion, that  on  none  of  the  occasions  on  which  our  author  produces 
sleep  by  means  of  drugs  is  the  pap  aver  mentioned;  see  Aen. 
5.  85U ;  6.  m. 

According  to  Philostratus,  Icon.  11.17,  it  is  because  serpents 
love  gold  that  a  serpent  is  so  often  represented  guarding  golden 
treasure,  ex.  gr.,  the  golden  fleece,  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
Query,  is  it  not  the  other  way,  serpents'  love  for  gold  an  infer- 
ence from  serpents  being  so  often  represented  as  the  guardians 
of  golden  treasure  ? 

Spakgens  humida  mella  soporiferumque  papaver. — Com- 
pare 12.  418 : 

.     .     .     "  spargitque  salubris 
ambrosiae  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaceam." 
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490-508. 

MUGtRE FUTURI 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  498). 

rUT.VT  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion ;  omitted  in  cod.  Dresd.) ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heya.  and 
Praest.)\  Voss  ;  Ladew. ;  Kibb. 

ruBET  ID   P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne  ; 
Bi'vmck ;  Wakef . 


ViBEBis  (vs.  490). — You  shall  see,  yourself;  you  shall  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  power.  Compare  the  concluding  words  of 
the  citation  from  the  letter  of  Grlycera  to  Menander,  Rem.  on 
verse  483.  ^ 

DuLCE  CAPUT  (vs.  493),  Grr.  ^iXoi-  Kapa. 

Arma  viri,  &c.,  .  .  .  SACERDOS  (vv.  495-498). — Compare 
Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.  717  : 

"  scripta  cave  relegas  blandae  servata  puellae  ; 
constantes  animos  scripta  relecta  movent, 
omnia  pone  feros  (pones  iuvitus)  in  ignes, 
et  die :  '  ardoris  sit  rpgus  iste  mei ! '  " 

Virg.  Eel.  8.  73 : 

"  tema  tibi  haec  primum  triplici  diversa  colore 
licia  circumdo,  terque  haec  altaria  circum 
effigiem  duoo." 

Ibid.  91 : 

"  has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfidus  ille  rcliquit, 
pignora  cara  sui ;  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso, 
terra,  tlhi  mando." 

Arma  viri  thalamo  quae  fixa  reliquit  (vs.  495). — Query, 
hung  up  in  her  chamber  as  the  knight's  homage  to  the  fair  lady? 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  wounded  in  the  foot  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna  by  the  French  in  1521,  he  being  at  that  time  an  officer 

HENKY,  AEXEIDEA,   vol.  II.  '^1 
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in  the  Spanisli  service,  Engesser,  BarsUllung  der  Hauptreligio- 
nen,  p.  350  (Konstanz,  1857)  :  "  Je  langsamer  sein  fuss  heilte, 
um  so  mehr  sehnte  sicli  sein  feuriger  geist  nach  kriegsthaten. 
Er  las  die  legenden  der  heiKgen,  die  verfolgungen  der  ersten 
Christen,  die  seltsamen  bussiibungen  und  kasteiungen  der  mon- 
che  und  einsiedler.  In  lebhafter  und  erhitzter  fantasie  vermeiate 
er  '  die  himmelskonigin  Maria  sei  ihm  leibhaft  erschienen.' 
Jezt  erwahlte  er  sie  zur  dame  seines  herzens,  und  schwux  feier- 
lichest '  er  woUe  ihr  bis  in  den  tod  auf  erden  ritterlich  dienen.' 
Naoh  erfolgter  genesung,  jedoch  mit  einem  krummen  fusse, 
zog  er  zu  einem  wunderthatig  gehaltenen  Muttergottesbilde 
im  kloster  Montserrat.  Yor  jenem  bilde  king  er  andaxhtig  seine 
waffen  auf,  und  that,  nach  ritterlichem  gebrauche,  die  voile  nacht 
seine  waffenwache."  A  similar  narrative  is  contained  in  the 
Biographie  Unwerselle,  Art.  "Loyola." 

Impius  (vs.  496),  unfeeling.  See  Eem.  on  1. 14.  Its  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  at  the  close  of  the  clause  to 
which  it  belongs,  renders  it  emphatic  ;  see  Eem.  on  2.  247. 

Nec  tantos  mente  furores  concipit  (vs.  501). — Mens 
being  the  seat  of  the  inteUeot,  mente  conoipere  is^o  conceive, 
imagine  to  oneself ,  form  a  conception  of ,  exactly  as,  pectus  being 
the  seat  of  the  emotions  (as  Oeorg.  1.  I/.20  : 

"  vertuutur  species  animoruni,  etpeetora  niotus 
nunc  alios,  alios  diim  nuMa  ventiis  agebat, 
concipimit"), 

pectore  concipere  is  to  feel  within  oneself,  he  sensible  of  (see 
11.  368 :  "si  tantum  pectore  robur  coneipis")  ;  and  exactly  as, 
the  ear  being  the  seat  of  hearing,  aure  concipere  is^o  hear 
(compare  Sen.  Phoen.  22Ij.  (Oedipus,  of  himself) : 

.     .     .     "  ego  uUos  aure  concipio  sonos, 
per  ciuos  parentis  nomen,  aut  uati  audiam"). 

Nec  tantos  mente  furores  coxcipit,  therefore :  does  not  con- 
ceive to  herself,  does  not  imagine  to  herself,  has  no  notion  of,  or  as 
we  very  commonly  say,  never  dreams  of,  so  great  fury;  exactly  as 
11.  368  (quoted  above) :  "si  tantum  pectore  robur  coneipis"  [if  ' 
you  feel  such  resolution,  if  you  are  conscious  within  yourself  of 
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sucli  strength  of  mind].     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  770: 

' '  emical  extemplo  laetus  post  talia  matiis 
dicta  suae  Phaetlioti,  et  concipit  aethera  mcnle" 

[forms  a  conception  to  himself  of  the  ether,  I.e.,  imagines  to 
himself  what  a  fine  drive  he  wUl  have  in  the  sky].  Legrand 
D'Aussy,  Fabliaux  ("  Du  Jongleur  qui  alia  en  Enfer  ") :  "  Ne 
congevant  rien  k  un  malheur  si  constant,  il  soup9.onna  enfin  de  la 
tricherie  dans  son  adversaire."  The  proposal  of  Jortin  to  read 
CONCIPERE  is  not  for  a  moment  to  he  entertained,  if  it  were  ovly 
on  account  of  the  necessity  it  involves  (a  necessity  not  perceived 
hy  the  proposer)  of  changing  aut  into  nee,  and  nec  into  aut, 
quod  impossihile,  and  would  never  have  heen  made  had  the  pro- 
poser been  aware  that  the  expression  concipere  mente  furo- 
res, although  used  by  Ovid  in  the  sense  of  rapere  mente 
furores,  or  become  furious  (Ovid,  Met.  2.  6iO,  of  Ocyrrhoe  : 

"  ergo  ubi  vaticinos  concepit  mente  ftirores, 
incaluitque  deo  quem^claiisuni  pectore  habebat"), 

is  at  least  equally  capable  of  expressing  picture  fury  to  oneself, 
imagine  fury . 

Aut  gbavioea  timet  quam  mokte  sichaei  (vs.  502). — 
"  Quam  quae  in  mokte  sichaei  timuerat,"  Eibbeck.  No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  for  who  knows  what  Anna  had  feared  at  that  time, 
or  whether  she  had  feared  at  all  ?  All  we  know  is  that  Dido  got 
over  her  grief  for  Sichaeus,  did  not  at  the  death  of  Sichaeus 
kill  herself  in  despair,  and  accordingly  this  is  our  author's  mean- 
ing in  the  text :  "  does  not  fear  that  anything  worse  will  happen 
now  than  happened  at  the  death  of  Sichaeus;"  "does  not  doubt 
but  Dido  will  get  over  her  grief  for  Aeneas,  as  she  had  got  over 
her  grief  for  Sichaeus ; "  and  so  Servius,  who,  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible as  he  is  in  the  previous  part  of  his  gloss,  is  explicit 
enough  in  the  latter:  "quae  mokte  sichaei  vel  fecit  vel  passa 
est  Dido;"  and  so  also  Wagner  (1861)  :  "quam  quae  accide- 
rant  mokte  sichaei." 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Wakefield  (Russell's  Mem. 
of  Fox  vol.  4,  p.  426)  says  :  "  I  think  the  coarsest  thing  in  the 

51* 
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whole  book  (not,  indeed,  in  point  of  indecency,  but  in  want  of 
sentiment)  is  verse  502.  She  thought  she  ivould  take  it  as  she  did 
the  last  time  is  surely  vulgar  and  gross  to  the  last  degree." 
Virgil  coarse  !  Virgil  deficient  in  sentiment !  Very  good,  very 
refined,  indeed,  Mr.  Fox ;  but  you  had  no  objection — wh6  of 
your  nation  ever  had  ? — to  a  woman's  being  in  love  twice, 
marrying  twice,  and  having  children  Who  were  half-brotherSj 
and  half-sisters.  It  was  to  you,  as  it  was  and  is  to  all  your  and 
my  compatriots,  and  universal  Christendom,  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  woman  should  cohabit  with  two,  three,  four,  or  any  nuili- 
ber  of  men,  one  after  another,  provided  each  successive  husband 
waited  for  the  decease  or  divorce  of  the  previous,  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  a  new  tenant  waits  for  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
vious occupier  before  he  enters  into  possession  of  the  farm.  Tour 
objection  was  not  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  two  loves,  to  the 
woman's  passing  out  of  the  arms  of  the  one  man  into  those  of 
the  other;  your  objection  was  to  all  comparison  between  the 
two  griefs,  and  you  left  it  to  the  Hindoo,  to  the  Eoman,  to  this 
very  Virgil  whom  you  acciise  of  want  of  sentiment,  and  to  his 
barbarian  Dido,  to  look  upon  the  thing  itself,  the  second  love, 
with  horror,  and  as  only  by  a  narrow  step,  and  scarcely  even  by 
a  narrow  step,  removed  from  adultery.     See  4.  24  : 

"  sed  mihi  vel  tellus^optem  prius  ima  dehisoat, 
vel  Pater  omnipotens^adigat  me  f  ulmine  ad  umtras, 
pallentes  Timtras  Erebi  noctemque  profundam, 
ante,  Pudor,  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  iura  resolvo. 
ille  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  iunxit,  amores 
abstulit;  ille  habeat  secum  servetque  sepulchro." 


4.  552 : 


"  non  servata  fides  eiueri  promissa  Siohaeo." 


At  kegina,  pyra  pexetrali  in  sede  sub  auras  erecta, 
ixGENTi  taedis  atque  iLicE  sECTA  (vv.  504,  505).— I  adopt 
"Wakefield's  punctuation  (erecta,  ingenti)  as  affording  by  far 
the  most  elegant  structure  and  most  poeticaV  sense,  and  add  to 
the  examples  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  it  the  precise 
parallel  from  our  author  himself,  Aeii.  6.  211/. : 
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...     " -pingRem  taeiis,  et  roliore  secfo 
itjffentem,  struxero  pyram  ; ' ' 

and  Seneca's  {Oedfp.  530)  : 

"  est  prooul  ab  urbo  Incus,  illcilus  niger  ;" 

and  Silius  Italious's  (13.  277)  : 

' '  aedibus  ia  mediis,  eonsurrjens  'dice  mnltn, 
exti'iiitur  rogus." 

SeeEemm.  on  1.  297;  5.  2,  387.    This  view  is  approved  of  by 
Conington. 

Taedis  atque  ilice  secta  (vs.  505). — I.e,,  secta  taeda  et 
ii-iCE,  or  iaeda  et  ilice  sectis — secta  belonging  in  the  sense  to 
taedis  no  less  than  to  ilice.  Taedis  atque  ilice  secta  =  billets, 
(TX'SaKEc,  of  pine  wood  and  ilex.  Compare  Biblia  Sacra,  Reges, 
3.  {1),  18.33 :  Kat  i/xeXicfs  to  oXoKai/rwjuo  Kai  sindriKSv  tvi  rag  <tX'" 
SaKog.  Taedis  signifies  the  particular  kind  of  tree,  viz.,  pine, 
which,  containing  much  turpentine,  is  very  inflammable;  the 
same  kind  of  tree,  viz.,  of  which  ships  were  built,  as  Juvenal, 
12.  57  : 

'  •  i  nunc  et  ventis  animam  committe,  dolato 
confisns  ligno,  digitis  a  niorte  remotus        ' 
qnatiior,  aut  septem,  si  sit  latissima  taeda," 

Intenditque  locum  sertis  (vs.  506). — "  We  have  already 
in  2.  237  had  intendere  used  of  the  operation  of  binding. 
VirgU  has  here  taken  a  further  license,  inverting  the  expres- 
sion so  as  to  put  the  bandage  into  the  instrumental  ablative,  the 
thing  bound  into  the  accusative,"  Conington.  The  notion  of 
intendere  is  not  binding,  but  stretching  or  straining.  The 
"  ^erta"  are  stretched  over  the  place  from  point  to  point  (in 
other  words,  the  place  is  hung,  not  bound,  with  "serta"),  and 
so  at  2.  237,  where  see  note.  Neither  is  "  intendere  braohia 
tergo,"  5.  403,  to  bind  the  arms  with  the  eestus,  It  is  to  strain 
or  stretch  out  the  arms  having  tJie  eestus  on  tJiem,  to  hold  the  arms 
intent,  i.e.,  stretched  out,  or  strained  fonoard  at  full  length  as  a 
boxer  strains  them  forward.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  5^  (of 
Arachne  and  Pallas  stretching  out,  straining  their  webs,  laying 
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them  at  full  length,  and  at  the  same  time  tight) : 

"  et  gracili  geminas  intendunt  stamine  telae," 

where  however  "stamine"  and  "telas"  are  spoken  of  a  thing 
and  its  part,  not  as  locum  and  sertis,  "vincula"  and  "coUo," 
"  braehia "  and  "  tergo,"  of  two  distinct  and  different  things. 
Also  JuTenal,  8.  149  :  "  sed  sidera  testes  intendunt  oculos " 
[strain,  stretch  their  eyes,  look  on  intently].  Yirg.  ^en.  S.l: 
"  intentic^Q  ora  tenebant." 

Hatjd  ignaka  futuri  (vs.  508). — Not  knowing  nothing  of 
what  was  about  to  happen,  i.e.,  well  knowing  what  she  was  going  to 
do,  exactly  as  5.  618 :  "  hand  ignara  nocendi "  [not  knowing 
nothing  about  doing  harm,  i.  e.,  well  accustomed  to  do  harm]. 
See  Rem.  on  5.  618. 


510-521. 


TERCENTUM PRECATUR 


TeRCEX1?UM  TGXAT  ORE  DECS  (vS.510). "  Non  TERCENTUM  DEOS, 

sed  TONAT  TERCENTUM  [both  Daniel  and  Lion's  edit.,  tonat  ter- 
tio  centum]  numina  Heeates ;  unde  et  Hecate  dicta  est,  ekotov, 
id  est,  centum  potestafes  habens,"  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.)  "  Trecenta 
diversorum  deorum  nomina  invocat, .  .  .  plures  decs  ad  terrorem 
nominat,"  La  Cerda.  "  Ter  centum,  divisa,  ut  sit  ter  tonat 
CENTUM  DEos,"  Heyuc,  Voss,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger, 
Ladewig  ;  Heyne,  "Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  citing  in  support  of 
their  opinion  Sil.  1.  91 : 

.     .     "  oidiae  oentiim 
stant  arae  caeliqiie  deis  Ereboque  potenti. 
He,  crine  effuso,  atque  Hennaeae  numina  divae 
atqne  Acheronta  vocaf  Stygia  cum  veste  sacerdos," 
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a  passage  which,  as  I  think,  makes  not  for,  but  against  it,  inas- 
much as  the  circumstance  that  Silius's  expression  is  not  ter  vocat, 
but  simply  "  vocat,"  shows  that  Silius  connected  the  ter  of  our 
text  not  with  tonat  but  with  centum,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
SiKus's  "  centum  "  is  precisely  the  same  as  of  Yirgil's  tercen- 
TUM,  i.e.,  a  great  maiii/,  a  muHitude. 

Tercentum  decs. — As  we  would  say  in  English  :  hundreds 
of  gods ;  gods  hy  the  hundred.     Compare  Georg.  1.  15  : 

' '  ler  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  iuvenci ' ' 

[jiot  three  hundred  steers,  hut  a  great  multitude  of  steers,  steers 
by  the  hundred].     Aen.  8.  715  : 

.    .     .     "  sacrabat 
maxima  ter  centum  totam  delubra  per  urbem" 

\j%ot  three  hundred  temples,  but  a  great  number  of  temples, 
temples  by  the  hundred].  lUd.  10.  182 :  "ter  centum  adiici- 
unt."  Ibid.  7.  275  :  "  stabant  ter  centum  nitidi  in  praesepibus 
altis."    Hor.  Od.  3.  U.  79  : 

.    .     .     ' '  amatorem  trecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae." 

Hesiod,  Theog.  712 : 

01  S'  ap  evt  irpaiToiai  fiaxv  Spt/ieiav  ifupav, 
KoTTOS  TC,  Bpiapeas  re,  Tvytis  t  aaros  ToKefioio, 
01  pa  rptriKoffias  impas  an^apav  airo  x^^P"" 
vefiirov  enaiXa'vTepas,  Kara  5'  e^Kiaffav  ^e\^€(r(ri 
Tirrivas. 

Horace,  Sat.  5. 12 :  "  trecentos  inseris  :  ohe,  iam  satis  est."  And 
especially  Ovid,  Met.  k.  Ikh-  ■ 

.     .     .     ' '  nam  iam  mihi  saeoula  septem 
acta  vides ;  superest,  numeros  iit  pidveris  aequera, 
try  criifiiiii  messes,  tir  cnifiim  musta  videre," 

where  "  ter  centum  "  (explained  by  "  numeros  pulveris  ")  is  equi- 
valent to  innumerable.  In  our  text,  therefore,  ter  centum  deos 
is  innumerable  gods,  viz.,  the  innumerable  gods  invoked  by  Medea, 
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Ovid,  Met.  7.  196 : 

"  quaeque  magas,  Tellus,  pollentibus  instruis  herbis  ; 
auraeque,  et  venti,  montesque,  anmesque,  lacusque, 
dique  omnes  nemorum,  dique  omnes  noctis,  adeste.' ' 

The  expression  still  subsists  in  the  Italian  in  the  selfsame  sense, 
as  Groldoni,  La  Scozzese,  1.  5  :  "  Oh !  questa  poi  e  la  solita  inter- 
rogazione.  Da  ehe  lo  conosco,  mi  TaYxa  ehiesto  trecento  volte." 

Ad  LrxAM  (vs.  513). — "Hon  ad  noctem,  sed  ad  lunae  obser- 
vationem,"  Servius.  The  observation  was  little  called  for,  the 
use  of  luna  for  nos  being  sufficiently  rare,  and  the  prj^ctice 
of  incantation  by  moonlight  sufficiently  notorious.  We  had 
been  more  obliged  by  information  whether  Yirgil  did  not  by  ad 
LLNAM  mean  more  than  simply  what  the  words  in  their  strict 
construction  express ;  whether  Yirgil's  ad  lunam  was  not  to  be 
taken  kot'  (^oxnv,  and  as  meaning  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon. 
That  it  is  so  to  be  taken  is  the  more  probable,  first,  bpcause  tak^n 
in  its  stricter  sense  the  expression  affords  no  definite  picture, 
leaves  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  sort  of  moonlight  we 
are  called  upon  'to  imagine,  whether  the  bright  light  of  the  full 
or  only  the  dim  light  of  the  waning  or  crescent  moon  (compare 
Hor.  Saf.  2.  8.  31  : 

' '  post  boo  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 
ad  limnm  delecta  "), 

and  secondly,  because  it  is  by  the  "  pernox  luna"  {i.e.,  by  the 
full  moon,  the  moon  being  pernox  only  when  at  the  full) 
Medea  gathers  the  rime,  Ovid,  Met.  7.  268  : 

"  addit  et  exoeptas  luna  pernocte  pruinas," 

with  which  compare  Ibid.  180  (also  of  Medea) : 

' '  postquani  plenissima  f  ulsit, 
ac  noUda  terras  spectavit  imagine  lima," 

when  the  moon  was  exactly  at  the  full.  For  ad  luxam  itself 
compare  Juvenal,  10.  21 : 

"  et  motae  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram."  > 
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Ovid,  Fast.  1.  m  (of  Priapus)  : 

"  at  deus  obscoena  nimium  qiioque  parte  paratus, 
omnibus  ad  hinae  htmiitci  risus  erat." 

Let  the  reader,  who  from  the  scientific  eminence  of  the 
nineteenth  century  looks  down  with  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction 
mingled  with  pity  on  the  childish  magical  ceremonies  of  three 
thovisand  years  ago,  compare  Cams,  Lehensmagnetismus  (Leipzig, 
1857),  p.  122:  "Das  gewohnlichste  verfahren  ist,  das  man  irgend- 
einen,  selhst  der  verwesung  unterworfenen  korper,  ein  stiick 
fleisch,  ein  stiick  apfel  oder  zwiehel,  einen  holzsyran  oder  sonst 
etwas,  benutzt,  mit  diesen  korpern  den  auswuchs  im  liehte  des 
abnehmenden  mondes  bestreicht,  oder  den  span  ebenso  mit  et- 
was blut  aus  den  kranken  gebilden  trankt,  und  sje  nun  durch 
vergraben  oder  ins  wasser  werfen  der  verwesung  iibergibt.  Da- 
bei  wird  dann  noch  empf ohlen,  dergleichen  nur  allein  und  ohne  zu 
sprechen  vorzunehmen,  und  oft  werden  wol  sonst  noch  aberglau- 
bische  ceremonien  beigefiigt.  Oftmals  babe  ich,  halb  im  scherz 
solohe  curen,  namentlich  gegen  hartnackige  warzen  der  hande, 
selbst  angerathen,  und  diese  auswiichse,  nachdem  sie  atzmitteln 
imd  dergleichen  lange  mderstanden  batten,  allerdings  kurz 
darauf  allmalig  schwinden  und  sich  ganzlich  ye^liqren  gesehen ; 
aber  gleich  hier  ist  dann  ein  faU,  wo  es  yielleicht  fiir  immer  un- 
moglich  bleiben  wird  zu  unterscheiden,  ob  diese  einwirkung  in 
wahrheit  durch  einfluss  des  mondwechsels  allein  bestimmt  war, 
oder  ob  dabei  nicht  unbewussterweise  im  eigenen  tiefen  bildungs- 
leben  mittels  der  spannung  der  phantasie  selbst  eine  umstim- 
mimg  eingetreten  war,  welche  es  bedingte,  dass  weiterhin  jene 
parasitischen  gebUde  der  haut  keine  nahrung  mehr  erhielten 
und  also  abstarben  und  vergingen."  Ihid.  p.  144:  "Als  altes- 
tes  praparat  dieser  art  [i.  e.,  der  thierkohle]  dessen  arzneiliche 
anwendung  namentlich  gegen  kropfe  sich  schon  seit  ein  paar 
jahrhunderten  erhalten  hat,  ist  zu  nennen  der  gebrannte  bade- 
schwamm  {spongea  testa),  in  welchem  indess  ein  besonderer  be- 
standtheil,  das  iod,  sich  nachweisen  lasst,  welches  auch  an  und 
fiir  sich  in  seiner  arzneilichen  anwendung  eine  eigenthiimlich 
das  lymphsystem  anregende  und  dadurch  zertheilung  von  ge- 
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schwulsten  befordende  kraft  iibt,  obwoU  die  meisten  aerzte  beob- 
achtet  haben  werden,  dass  seine  natiirlicbe  form  und  verbiadung 
in  dem  gebrannten  schwamm  selbst  imnier  die  am  besten  wirk- 
ende  bleibe,  zumal  wenn  sie  in  der  zeit  des  abnebmenden  mondes 
angewendet  wird." 

Unum  exuta  pedem  vinclis   (ts.  518). — Compare  Iambi. 
Frotrept.  2,  p.  132  (ed.  Tbeod.)  :  A  vuTroSijroc  Qvi  koi  irpoa- 

KVV£l. 

Aequo  foebeke   (vs.  520). — The  lato  Zvyt»  of  Theocritus, 
Idyll.  13.  15 : 

a\\ri\ovs  5'  f^iXncrav  tau  ^vyu.  t)  pa  tot'  r^aav 
XpvffeiOi  iroAoi  avSpes,  or   aVTe<j>i\7i(T'  o  <j>t\7i6ets, 

and  "  pari  iugo  "  of  Martial,  4.  13.  8. 


522-532. 

NOX  ERAT  ET  PLACIDUJJ  CARPEBANT  FESSA  SOPOREM 
CORPORA  PER  TERRAS  SILVAEQTJE  ET  SAEVA  QUIERANT 
AEQUORA  QUUM  MEDIO  VOLVUNTUR  SIDERA  LAPSU 
QUUM  TACET  OMNIS  AGER  PECUDES  PICTAEQtlE  VOLUORES 
QUAEQUE  LACUS  LATE  LIQTJIDOS  QtTAEQUE  ASPERA  Dt'MIS 
RURA   TENENT  SOMNO  POSITAE  SUB  NOCTE  SILENTI 
LENIBANT  CURAS  ET  CORDA  OBLITA  LABORUM 
AT  NON  IJTFEEIX  ANIMI  PHOENISSA  NEQUE  UNQUAM 
SOLVITUR  IN  SOMNOS  OCULISVE  AUT  PECTORE  NOCTEm" 
ACCIPIT  INGEMINANT  CURAE  RURSUSQUE  RESURGENS 
SAEVIT  AMOR  MAGNOQUE  IRARUM  FLUCTUAT  AESTU 


f'AR.  LECT.  (vs.  528). 

LENIBANT— LABOETJM   II  f.      Ill   P.  Manut. ;   La  Cerda  ;   D.  Heins.;  X. 
Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  "Bi-nnok  ;  Wakef . ;  Weiehert  ;  Voss  ;   Lad. 
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LEITEBAIfT— LABOETJSI   OMITTED  I   Pal,  Med. 

LENTBANT— LABOETJM  OMITTED  OM  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyne  ; 
"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  The  line  is 
not  cited  by  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) 


In  the  Gemsalemme  Liberafa  (less  an  original  poem  than  a 
splendid  adaptation  of  the  Aeneid  to  the  times  of  the  crusades) 
we  have  (2.  96)  the  following  almost  exact  copy  of  this  fine 
painting,  itself  a  copy  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius's  Nu^  fisv  sireir', 
&c.  {Argon.  3.  Ilkli)  or  (see  Heyne  ad  Aen.  8.  26)  of  Alcman's 
fragment,  EuSowcriy  S'  opuov  Kopu^at  rs  km  (papajytg,  &c. : 

"  era  la  notte,  allor  cli'  alto  riposo 
han  I'onde  e  i  venti,  e  parea  nmto  il  mondo. 
gli  animai  lassi,  e  quel  che  '1  mar  ondoso, 
0  de'  Uquidi  lagU  alberga  il  fondo, 
e  chi  si  giace  in  tana  o  in  mandra  ascoso, 
e  i  pinti  augeUi,  neU'  obblio  profondo, 
sotto  '1  silenzio  de'  secreti  orrori, 
sopian  gli  aSanni,  e  raddolciano  i  cuori. 
ma  n6  '1  campo  fedel,  nh  '1  Franco  Duoa 
si  disoiogUe  Tiel  sonno,  o  pur  s'  accheta." 

The  Italian  language  possesses,  in  the  following  beautiful  sonnet 
{Farnaso  Italiano,  torn.  6,  p.,  198),  a  second  though  much  less 
exact  copy  of  the  same  painting  : 

"  quando  la  notte  abbraccia  con  foscb'  ale 

la  ten-a,  e  '1  di  da  volta  e  si  nasconde, 

in  cielo,  in  mare,  in  bosohi,  e  fra  le  fronde 

si  posa  e  sotto  tetto  ogni  animale  : 

pei-ohe  '1  soimo  il  penaier  mette  in  non  eale 
che  per  le  membra  si  distende  e  'nfonde 
fin  che  I'aui'ora  con  sue  treoce  bionde, 
renova  le  fatiche  diurnale. 

io  misero  mi  trovo  fuor  di  schiera, 
che  '1  sospirar  nimico  a  la  quiete 
mi  tiene  aperti  gli  occhj,  e  desto  il  core  ; 

e  come  uocello  awiluppato  in  rete, 

quanto  piti  cerco  di  fuggir  maniera, 
piu  mi  trovo  intricate  e  pien  d'  crrovp." 
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The  celebrated  French  minister  Turgot  (not  perhaps  generally- 
known  to  have  been  a  translator  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Aeneid)  has  thus  spiritedly  and  not  unfaithfully  rendered^the 
same  passage  into  French  hexameters,  more  agreea;ble,  to  my ' 
ear  at  least,  than  the  wearying  sing-song  of  DeliUe's  rhyming 
heroic : 

"  des  Ions-temps  la  nuit  dans  les  cieux  poursuivoit  w,  oarriere  ; 
les  champs,  l«s  solitaires  for§ts,  tout  se  taisoit :  et  les  vents 
suspeudoient  leur  haleine  ;  nn  calme  profond  regnoit  sur  I'onde ; 
tons  les  astres  brilloient  dans  leur  tranquille  niajes.te. 
les  habitants  des  aixs,  des  bois,  des  plaines  et  des  eaux, 
plonges  dans  le  sommeU,  reparoient  leurs  forces  epuisees.; 
les  mortels  oublioient  leurs  soins  cuisans.     Tout  reposoit 
dans  la  nature :  et  Djdpn  veiUoit  dans  les  pleurs.     La  nuit  paisible 
dans  son  coeur  ne  descendra  jamais  :  le  sommeU  fuit  de  ses  yeux  ; 
ses  ennuis  la  devorent :  1' amour,  la  fureur,  le  desespoir 
dans  leur  flux  et  reflux  orageux  font  rouler  sa  pensee." 

Lenibant  curas  jst  corda  obliia  labobum  (ys.  528). — I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  MS.  authority  for 
this  verse,  being  decided  to  retain  it,  first  on  account  of  its  great 
beauty  ;  secondly,  becaifge  t^e  wliolp  passage  is  lame  and  trun- 
cated without  it;  and  thirdly,  and  principally,  because  (see  Eem. 
on  1.  151)  it  is  na  mucli  Virgil's  habit  at  the  end  of  every  long 
■uno  tenore  description  thus  (viz.,  by  the  repetition,  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  of  the  commencing  thought)  to  bring  his  reader 
back  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  tliat  even  if  I  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  line  lenibant  curas  ex  corda 
oblita  laborum,  I  would  have  expected  a  prio-ri  that  the  sen- 
tence commencing  with  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
should  have  ended  with,  and  been  wound  up  by,  some  such 
line. 

Neque  unquam  solvitur  if  somnos,  theme  ;  oculisve  aut 
PECTORE  NOCTEM  AcciPiT,  Variation.  Noctem  is  figuratively  for 
somnos,  as  Theocrit.  21.  4: 

Kail  oXiyov  vvktos  tls  eTn^avffi^an,  tov  vhvov 
tucpViSiov  Sopv^evaiv  stpiaTHfi^vai  /j-sKeScDvai. 

See  Rem.  on  2.  360. 
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EuRsusQUE  KEsuRGENs  sAEViT  AMOR.—"  De  pleonasiuo  nir- 
sus  rcmrgere  vid.  ad  Georg.  1.  200,"  Forbiger.  We  have  only  to 
take  the  hint  given  us  by  the  poet  himself,  who  joins  his  rursus 
of  three  lines  below  not  with  the  participle  irrisa  but  with  the 
verb  with  which  the  following  verse  begins  (experiar),  and  join 
this  RiKsus,  too,  not  with  the  participle  resurgens,  but  with  the 
verb  with  which  the  following  verse  begins,  saevit,  and  we  have 
not  only  no  tautology,  but  the  unexceptionable  sense,  amor  re- 

SURGEXS  SAE-S-IT  RURSUS  =  AMOR  RURSUS  SUrgif,  et  SAEVIT  RUR- 
SUS. If,  however,  the  pleonasm  pleases  better,  there  is  no  want 
of  authority  for  it  either  among  Greeks  or  Eomans,  as  Soph. 
Philod.  952  (Philoctetes  addressing  his  cave,  after  the  loss  of 
his  bow  and  arrows)  : 

"  c^Ti/io  TTETpoy  Si7ru\oi'  auSis  ou  Trakiv 
eiffeifit  '•Kpos  (Te  i^iXos,  ovk  ^yjav  TpO(p7iv 

(where  avOig  is  iferii/n,  and  naXiv  bad').     Luoan.  1.  389  : 

"  quantus  

.     .     .     .  .     .     .     ciirvato  robore  pressae 

fit  sonus,  ant  rursus  redeimtis  in  aethera  silvae." 

Ovid,  Met.  10.  63 :  "  revolutaque  rnrsus  eodem  est."  See  Eem. 
on  "  rursus  experiar,"  4.  534. 

Magnoque  irarum  fluctuat  aestu  (vs.  532). — "It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  subject  of  fluctuat  is  amor  or  Dido  her- 
self," Conington.  The  subject  is  not  amor,  but  Dido  herself, 
first  because  amor  fluctuating  in  an  "  aestus"  of  anger  affords 
a  bad  picture,  while  Dido  herself  fluctuating  in  it  affords  a  good 
one ;  secondly,  because  it  is  a  person  not  a  passion  which  is  else- 
where described  as  fluctuating  in  an  "  aestus,"  8.  18  : 


12.  486 


■ .     .     .     "  quae  Laomedontius  lieros 
uuncta  viclens  itmgno  curarum  fluctuat  t 


■  heu  quid  agat  P  vario  nequidquam  ^iictegi  aestu,, 
diversaeque  vocant  animum  in  coutraria  curae ; " 


with  which  compare  Val.  Flaco.  3.  637  :  "  ingenti  Telamon  iam 
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fluctuat  ii-a  ; "  Oatull.  64.  60  : 

' '  quam  prooul  ex  alga  moestis  Minois  ooellis, 


prospicit,  et  mar/nis  mranim  jinctuni  iindis." 

Fluctuat  =  KVfiaivtt.     See  Pind.  8col.  2 :  ttoQw  KVftaivtrui 
(where  see  Dissen). 


534-546. 

EN  QUID  AGO  KUKSUSNE  PROCOS  IREISA  PRIORES 
EXPERIAR  NOMAD  UMQUE  PETAM  CONNUBIA  SUPPLEX 
QUOS  EGO  SIM  TOTIES  lAM  DEDIGNATA  MARITOS 
ILIACAS  IGITUB  CLASSES  ATQUB  ULTIMA  TEUCRUM 
lUSSA  SEQUAR  QUIANE  AUXILIO  lUVAT  AXTE  LEVATOS 
ET  BENE  APUD  MEMORES  VETERIS  STAT  GRATIA  FACTI 
QUIS  ME  AUTEM  PAC  VELLE  SINET  RATIBUSVE  SUPERBIS 
IKVISAM  ACCIPIET  NESCIS  HEU  PERDITA  NECDUM 
LAOMEDONTEAE  SENTIS  PERIURIA  GENTIS 
QUID  TUM  SOLA  FUGA  NAUTAS  COMITABOR  OVANTES 
AN  TYRIIS  OMNIQUE  MANU  STIPATA  MEORUM 
INFERAR  ET  QUOS  SIDONIA  VIX  URBE  REYELLI 
RURSUS  AGAM  PELAGO  ET  "\'ENTIS  DARE  VELA  lUBEBO 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  541). 

E 
INVISAM  I  Pal.,  Med.  (IWVISAM)  ;  "In  Mediceo  et  plerisque  aliis  codici- 

bus  antiquis  UfvisAM:  legitur,  non  tamen  displicet  iekisaju:,"  Pierius. 

Ill   IS.  Heins.  (1670) ;    Phil. ;    Heyne  ;    Wagner  *  [Led.  Virg.  and 

Pretest.) ;  Haiipt ;  Ribbeck. 

IKKISAM   III   "Ikkisam;  alii  ikvisam,"  Servius  (Daniel,  Lion ;  passage 
not  in  cod.  Dresd.) ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. 


*  To  Wagner's  argument  against  ikhisam  [Led.  Virg.)  "Putasne,  vir  elegau- 
tissime,  tarn  brevi  intervallo  bis  Didonem  '  rrrisam '  se  appeUasse?"  the  "  vh 
elegantissimiis"  might  -well  have  replied  :  Yes  ;  for  is  not  Cerberus  twice  styled 
"ingens"  within  even  a  shorter  space,  Aen.  6.  !fl7,  et  seqq.?  and  see  Eein.  on 
1,  li'J,  towards  the  end. 
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En  !  QUID  AGO  ?— "EeprelienditDido  ipsa  varios  istos  mofcus  aui- 
mi,  commemoratos  vss.  531,  sq. ;  cf.  vs.  695,"  Wagner  {Praest.) 
Not  the  meaning.  Dido  does  not  blame  herself,  tut  inquires 
what  she  is  to  do.  Ex  I  quid  ago?  =  en  !  quid  agam  ?  "  What 
cam  I  to  do  ?"  To  this  question  she  replies  by  proposing  (in  the 
form  of  two  new  questions)  the  two  ways  open  to  her  to  take  ; 
first,  that  of  renewing  her  broken  off  negotiations  with  her 
'  Nomad  suitors — 

IIUKSL'SNE  PROCOS  IRllISA  PRIOBES 
EXPERIAll,  XOMAIIUMQUE  PETAM  COXNUBIA  SUI'PLEX  ? — 

to  which  course  there  is  the  obvious  objection,  that  they  will 
now  spurn  her  as  she  had  formerly  spurned  them  (quos  ego  sim 
TOTiES  lAM  DEDiGNATA  MARiTos) ;  and  secoudly,  that  of  bowing 
herself  to  Aeneas,  and  becoming  his  and  the  Trojans'  obedient 
servant,  and  accompanying  them  to  Italy — 
\ 

IHACAS  IGITUR  CLASSES  ATQUE  ULTIMA  TEUCEUM 
lUSSA  SEaUAE  ? 

to  which  course  the  objection  immediately  suggests  itself,  that 
they  are  ungrateful  and  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  she  knows  from 
experience,  and  she  must  not  put  herself  into  their  power, 

aUIANE  AUXILIO  lUVAT  ANTE  LEVATOS, 
ET  BENE  APUD  MEMORES  VETERIS  STAT  GRATIA  PAOTI  ? 

And  even  if  she  were  willing  to  venture,  is  she  sure  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  her  ?  Has  she  not  good  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  not,  that  they  hate  her,  that  all  their  protesta- 
tions of  regard  are  the  usual  perjuries  of  a  race  always  celebrated 
for  its  perfidy  ? — 

QUIS  ME  AUTEM,  PAC  VELLE,  MINET,  RATIBVSVE  SUPERBIS 
lERIKAM  ACCH'IET  ?   NESCIS  HEU,  PERDITA,  NECDUM 
LAOMEDONTEAE  SENTIS  PBBIURIA  GENTIS  ? 

And,  finally,  if  she  determine  to  go,  to  accompany  them,  and 
they  make  no  objection,  how  is  she  to  put  her  determination 
into  execution  ?  Is  she  to  go  alone  on  board  their  vessels  and  be 
carried  off  as  a  prey  (w(3LA  i'uga  nautas  comitabor  ovantes  ?), 
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or  is  she  to  go  as  an  equal  and  a  queen,  in  her  own  ships,  with 
all  her  own  people,  the  people  whom  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
bring  with  her  even  to  Carthage  ? — 

TYKIIS  OMNiauE  MANU  STIPATA  MEOKUM 
INFEKAE.,  ET  QUOS  SIDONIA  VIX  UKBE  KEVELLI 
EUBSUS  AGAM  PELAGO,  ET  TENTIS  DAKE  VELA  lUEEBO  ? 

No,  no !  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  die,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
trouble — 

QUIN  MOREKE,  UT  MEKITA  ES,  PERROaUE  AVERTE  DOLOREM. 

Irrisa  (vs.  534). — "  Despecta  ab  Aenea,"  Wunderlich,  Jahn, 
Forbiger  (3rd  ed.)  "  Ut  irridear,"  Heyne  (and  Jacob.  Quaest. 
^^).  p.  142).  "  Ein  gegenstand  des  spottes,"  Siipfle.  "Ikrisa 
ob  id  ipsuna,  quod  eorum  quos  spreverat,  iam  ultro  appetat 
niatrimonium,"  Wagner  (Praesf.)  Conington  hesitates  between 
the  two  meanings.  I  agree  with  Heyne,  Siipfle,  and  Wagner 
(whose  several  interpretations,  though  all  to  the  same  purport,  I 
have  quoted  separately,  because  each  makes  clearer  the  meaning 
of  the  other),  against  Wunderlich,  Jahn,  and  Forbiger,  first, 
because  the  meaning  a  public  laughing-stock  is  so  much  stronger 
than  laughed  at  (Jilted)  hy  Aeneas  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
precisely  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used,  5.  272  : 

"  irrisam  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebat," 

and  7.  425  : 

"  i  nunc,  ingratis  offer  te,  iri-ise,  periclis ; " 

and  thirdly,  and  mainly,  because  irrisa  so  understood  assigns 
the  reason  why  she  should  not  do  what  she  proposes,  why  she 
should  not  again  try  those  suitors  whom  she  had  formerly  re- 
jected ;  as  if  she  said :  "  shall  I  make  myself  ridiculous  by  again 
trying,  &c.  ?  " 

EuRsusKE  PRocos  .  .  .  pRioRBs  EXPERiAR  ? — Compare  Senec. 
Med.  218  :• 

.    .    .     "  petebant  tunc  meos  thalamos  proci 
qui  nunc  petuntur." 
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EuRSUs  Exi'ERiAR  18  incorreot,  Dido  not  having  tried  her  suitors 
before,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  been  tried  by  them.  Eursus 
RESURGENS,  a  few  lines  previously,  if  not  absolutely  incorrect,  is 
at  least  pleonastic  (see  Eem.  on  verse  531),  as  is  also  "  rursus 
revoluta,"  6.  449.  Still  more  incorrect  is  (7.  322)  "  funestae 
iterum  recidiva  in  Pergama  taedae,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  "  taedae  "  to  be  "  funestae  iterum  "  to  the  "  recidiva 
Pergama,"  until  they  had  first  been  semel  funestae  to  it, 
and  however  funestae  they  had  once  been  to  antiqua  Per- 
gama they  had  never  yet  been  "funestae"  at  all  to  "recidiva." 
Pity  our  most  excellent  author  should  so  frequently  indulge  in 
the  easy  luxury  of  this  slovenly,  slipshod,  Greek  style  of  compo- 
sition ;  that  Virgil's  verses  should  be,  every  now  and  then,  as 
little  worthy  of  Virgil  as  the  verses  of  Euiipides  are,  every  now 
and  then,  of  Euripides.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  verses  just 
animadverted  on  with  Eurip.  Phoen.  1360 : 

01  Tov  yepoVTOS  OlSiitov  veaVLai, 

CDS  eis  aya>va  /xovofiaxov  t'  aXKijv  Sopos, 

Sitrau  (XrpaTTjyio  Kat  SiirAco  (XTpa.TT)\aTa, 

and  ibid.  98  : 

eySivS'  cKeiire  Sevpo  t'  av  Kiivov  irapa, 

and  say  whether  to  the  Latin  or  to  the  Greek  verses  is  most 
justly  due  the  palm  for  correctness  of  conception  and  brilliancy 
of  execution. 

Ultima  iussa. — "Ultima;  deterrima  ?  an  superba?"  Serv. 
(ed.  Lion).  " Puta  quod  loquatur  ad  miserationem,  quasi  quod, 
si  naviget  cum  Troianis,  sit  futura  serva,"  Pompon.  Sabinus. 
"  Sequar  ultima,  i.  e.,  vilissima  iussa  teucrum  :  h.  e.  '  ero  an- 
cilla  et  contemptui  omnibus  Troianis,'  "  Ascensius.  "  Ultima 
iussa  sunt  infimi  generis  honiinihus  dari  solita ;  .  .  .  accommoda- 
tissimo  epitheto  ad  indignationem  et  odium,  quasi  expectandum 
sibi  sit  ut  infimo  loco  habeatur,  utque  sibi  tanquam  oaloni  alicui' 
indignissima  quaeque  imperentur," Heyne.  "Ultima  iussa,  wie 
ra  iaxaTa,  die  unwiirdigsten,  schimpflichsten.  Sinn:  ut  exequar 
quicquid  inhere  placeat,"  Thiel.  "  Eeote  Heynius  laudat  iu- 
terpretationem  Pomponii  Sabini :  '  si  naviget  cum  Troianis,  sit 
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futura  serva.'  Ea  interpretatio  confirmatur  simiKbus  in  simili 
oasu  dictis  :  CatuU.  Epith.  Pel.  et  Thet.  160  : 

'  attamen  in  vestras  potuisti  ducere  sedes 
quae  tibi  maTi-ads)  famularer  scrva  labove  ; ' 

Ovid,  Eeroid.  7.  167  : 

'  si  piidet  uxoris,  non  niipta,  sed  hospitn  dicar ; 
dum  tua  sit  Dido  quodlibet  csbc  feret,'  " 

Peerlkamp.  "  '  Ultimus'  est  infimus ;  of.  Pompon.  Sabiuus," 
Grossrau.  "  Quibus  nihil  potest  gravius  esse  (ut '  ultima  poena'), 
qualibus  utuntur  ddfaiini  in  servos  ;  cf.  v.  326,"  Wagner  (1861). 
"  Kightly  explained  by  Pomp.  Sabiuus  .  .  .  Ultima  then  will  = 
infima  or  extrema.  See  Forcell.  So  Etrxarov  avipa-Ko^ov" 
&o.,  Conington.  "Non  suprema,  sed  infima,  deterrima  esse, 
vere  memorat  Heyne,"  Forbig.  (1873). 

So,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  commentators 
(for  Donatus  is  silent  here,  and  La  Cerda's  "  accipio  ultima 
lUSSA  decretum  ultimum  abeundi "  =  0),  ultima  is  "  pessima, 
deterrima,"  and  Dido  actually  asks  herself  the  question,  shall 
she  go  with  Aeneas  and  become  his  handmaid  ?  The  queen  and 
founder  of  .Carthage,  the  noble,  generous,  high-minded  Dido, 
coolly  deliberates  whether  or  not  to  accompany  a  foreigner  and 
refugee  she  knows  not  whither,  in  the  capacity  of  "serva"  and 
"  pellex  "  !  Fie  on  the  interpretation  !  fie  on  the  reader  who, 
accepting  it,  does  not  lay  down  the  book,  closed  for  ever  on 
Dido  and  her  shanle  !  But  let  no  reader  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion. Dido  asks  herself  no  such  question.  Her  own  answer 
abundantly  shows  she  does  not.  "  I  might,"  she  answers,  "  if 
he  had  shown  himself  grateful  for  past  services."  Might  what? 
go  with  the  Trojans  to  be  the  pellex  of  their  chief  ?  No,  no; 
imhappy  Dido,  fallen  as  thou  art,  thou  art  not  fallen  into  the 
pit  of  ink  into  which  commentators  represent  thee  to  have  fallen. 
Her  answer  is :  "I  might — had  he  not  shown  his  utter  ingrati- 
tude for  all  the  kindnesses  he  and  his  comrades  have  received 
at  my  hands — ^might  have  gone  with  him,  and  by  so  doing  put 
myself  entirely  into  his  power,  in  a  thorough  reliance  on  his 
honour  and  honesty,  and  that  he  never  would  demand  anything 
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of  me  incompatible  -with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  queen 
of  Carthage." 

Ultima  is  ultimate,  last,  in  the  sense  of  KfiiiosL  How  little 
there  is  of  had,  vile,  base,  dishonest  or  dishonourable  in  ulti- 
mus,  how  entirely  the  moral  character,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the 
word  depends  on  the  context  in  which  it  stands,  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  following  examples  :  Cic.  de  Fin.  3  (p.  76, 
ed.  Lamb.) :  "  Qui  [philosophi]  suminum  bonum,  quod  ultimuin 
appello,  in  animo  ponerent."  Id.  Ejmt.  Fam.  7.  17 :  "  Perferto 
et  ultima  expectato ;  quae  ego  tibi  et  iucunda  et  honesta  prae- 
stabo."     Compare  Eurip.  Sec.  551  : 

eiirey  ^eBeivai  Trapdefov  yeavtats. 

01  S',  wy  Taxio'r   -qKovaav  vffTarnjv  OTa, 

fjLedfjKaVj  ovTrep  Kai  n^yiarov  t]V  Kparos,, 

where  the  Scholiast :  nju  ea^^ariji'  (jttovnv  tov  (iaaiXsw^,  rtXog 
yap  iraariQ  virspoxriQ  o  fiaaiXivg. 

Iliacas  classes  sequar? — Follow,  go  after,  not  in  the  literal, 
but  only  in  the  secondary  sense,  viz.,  court,  am  hire.  Compare 
Cic.  de  Leg.  ~2.  1 :  "  ego  vero  .  .  .  praesertim  hoc  tempore  anni, 
et  amoenitatem  et  salubritatem  h.sxi.a  sequor.^^  Propert.  2. 13. 11 : 

"  Cynthia  non  scqti'dur  fasces,  non  quaerit  honores." 

Iliacas  classes  atque  ultima  teucrum  iussa  sequar  ? — 
Absolute  mistress  in  Carthage,  and  like  Ovid's  Fame  "  nuUis 
obnoxia  iussis,"  Dido  asks  herself  shall  she  go  on  board  the 
Trojan  fleet,  and  by  so  doing  lose  her  liberty,  make-  herself 
"  obnoxia  "  to  the  ultima  iussa  of  Aeneas  and  his  people. 

lussA. — Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  Ik-  ^k  ■'  "  Nee  multo  post  le- 
gati  Tigranocerta  missi,  patere  hioenia  afferunt,  intentos  popu- 
lares  ad  iussa."  Ihid.  1.  k  :  "Igitur  verso  civitatis  statu,  nihil 
usquam  prisci  et  integri  moris  :  omnes,  exuta  aequalitate,  iussa 
principis  aispectare." 

QuiANE  AUXILIO    lUVAT   ANTE    LEVATOS,    ET    BENE   APUD  ME- 

MORES  VETERis  STAT  GRATIA  EACTi  ? — "  Go  with  them,  indeed  ! 
put  myself  in  the  power  of  the  thankless  Trojans."     The  words 
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are  almost  Pindar's  {Idluii.  6.  16,  ed.  Boeokli) 

aA\a  iraKaia  yap 

euSei  xapiy,  afxvafiovis  Be  ^porot, 

Q.UIS  ME  ATJTEM,  &c.,  .  .  .  GENTis  ?  (vv.  540-542). — "  Bven 
were  I  so  inclined,  even  had  I  not  already  experienced  how 
little  they  are  to  be  trusted,  where  is  there  one  among  them 
does  not  hate  me,  and  would  not  refuse  to  receive  me  on  board 
his  ship?" 

Quid  tum?  sola  fuga  nautas  comitaboe.  otantes? — What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  quid  tum  ?  sola  fuga  comitaboe,  ?  How 
comes  it  that,  having  just  decided  she  will  not  go  with  the 
Trojans,  that  they  would  not  even  receive  her  if  she  went,  she 
so  immediately  inquires  shall  she  go  with  them,  alone  or  accom- 
panied ?  Is  it  possible  she  has  so  soon  changed  her  mind,  and, 
intending  to  go,  now  inquires  in  what  manner  she  shall  best 
effect  her  purpose  ?  Far  from  it.  Just  the  opposite.  These 
words  indicate  transition  to  a  new  category  of  objections.  She 
dare  not  trust  the  Trojans,  nor  would  they  permit  even  if  she 
dared.  What,  then  ?  is  that  all  ?  Has  she  nobody  to  deal 
with  but  the  Trojans  ?  nobody  at  home  as  difBeult  to  deal  with 
as  the  Trojans  themselves  ?  If  she  goes  alone,  sola  fuga,  what 
is  that  but  to  elope,  to  abscond,  to  run  away  ?  and  as  to  bringing 
her  people  with  her,  with  what  face  is  she  to  ask  those  who  were 
scarcely  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  Tyre,  to  leave  Carthage  too, 
and  go  to  sea  again  in  search  of  new  adventures  ?  Worse  and 
worse.  Even  more  impossible  to  leave  Carthage  than  to  go  with 
Aeneas.     There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  die  and  end  her  troubles 

QUIN  MOREEE,  &C. 

Inferar?(vs.545). — JlTot  shall  I  be  borne  towards  them,  carried 
toioards  them  hostilely,  whether  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
going,  or  to  punish  them  for  having  gone 

["what,  than?  shall  I  alone  pm-sue  these  boatmen  brave,  in  flight  ? 
or  shall  I  rayse  my  people  all  in  armes  with  mee  to  fight  ?"    (Phaer). 

"  what,  then  ?  alone  on  merry  mariners 
shall  I  await  ?  or  board  them  with  my  power 
of  Tyi-ians  assembled  me  about?"  (Surrey). 
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"  soil  ich  mit  Tyrisclier  maoht,  umschaart  von  den  meinigon  alien, 
stunnen  daher  ?"  (J,  H.  Voss). 

"Non  possum  insequi  cum  hostili  exeroitu,  nam  qui  rursus 
obiectem  maris  perioulis,  quos  vix  ac  tanto  negotio  revelli  a 
Tyro  ?"  La  Cerda.  "  Insequar  et  aggrediar  classe  ?"  Porb.  (4th. 
ed.)  "Inferri  seems  here  to  have  the  sense  of  attach,  like 
inferre  signa,  pedem,  gradum,"  Conington],  for,  first, 
how  absurd  an  alternative  had  inferae  in  such  sense  been  to 
SOLA  FUGA  NVUTAs  coMiTABOR  ovANTEs  ?  and,  sccondly,  how 
equally,  or  even  more,  absurd  Dido's  objection  to  being  "  illata" 
in  a  hostile  sense  against  the  Trojans,  that  she  could  not  ask  her 
Tyrians  to  go  with  her  to  sea  ?  No,  no ;  nothing  is  farther  from 
Dido's  mind  than  hostilities.  It  is  new  difficulties,  difficulties 
at  home  and  with  her  own  people,  she  is  considering.  If  she 
goes  alone,  she  runs  away,  deserts  those  who,  leaving  Tjto  at 
her  iastanee,  have  put  their  lives  and  fortunes  into  her  hands. 
She  cannot  take  them  -^^ith  her,  for  they  would  not  go,  would 
not  leave  Carthage,  were  hardly  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  Tyre. 
Inferar  is,  therefore,  not  hostile,  but  the  very  contrary  :  shall 
I  be  homo,  carried  on  (viz.,  in  my  fleet),  to  join  the  fleet  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans  ?  and  corresponds  exactly  to  me  inferam  ?  Com- 
pare Stat.  Thel.  5.  836  (Hypsipyle  speaking) : 

' '  ut  vero  Alcimeden  etiammim  in  murmnre  triincos 
fen-e  patris  vultus,  et  egentera  sanguinis  ensem 
conspexi,  riguere  comae,  atque  in  viscera  saevus 
hoiTor  iit :  mens  ille  Thoas,  mea  dira  videri 
dextra  mihi :  extemplo  thalamis  turbata  paternis 
inferor," 

where  the  same  verb,  in  the  same  passive  voice,  in  the  same 
person,  in  the  same  ntunber,  in  the  same  position  in  the  verse, 
is  applied  by  Hypsipyle  to  herself,  bound  not  on  a  hostile  mis- 
sion, but  a  mission  of  filial  love  and  duty,  viz.,  to  save  her  father's 
life.  Nor  are  examples  of  a  similar  total  absence  of  the  notion 
of  hostility  from  the  verb  inferri  by  any  means  rare.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  out  of  many :— Stat.  Theh.  1.  383  (of  Poly- 
nices)  : 
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..."  hino  celsae  lunonis  templa  Pi'osymnae 
laevus  habet,  hinc  Herouleo  signata  vapore  • 
Lemaei  stagna  atra  vadi  :  tandemque  reclusis 
infertur  portis  ;  actutum  regia  ceruit 
vestibiila ;  hie  artus  imbri  ventoque  rigentes 
proiicit,  ignotaeque  acelinis  postibus  aulae 
invitat  tenues  ad  dura  cubilia  somnos," 

Tacit. ^)»?.  Ik-  5."  "Nando,  deinde  occursu  lenunculorum,  Lu- 
criniun  in  lacum  vecta,  villae  suae  infertur.'"     Lucret.  3.  679  : 

"  praeterea  si  iam  perfecto  oorpore  nobis 
inferri  solita  est  animi  vivata  potestas, 
turn,  qimm  gignimur,  et  vitae  quum  limen  inimus." 

Taoit.  Ann.  1"?.  69:  "  Illatusqn.e  castris  Nero  .  .  .  imperator 
consalutatur."  Ibid.  15.  69  :  "  Clauditur  [Vestinus]  cuticulo, 
praesto  est  medicus,  abscinduntur  venae,  vigens  adhuc  balneo 
infertur,  calida  aqua  mersatur." 

EuRsus  (vs.  546). — Even  this  single  word  is  sufficient  to 
show  by  itself,  and  without  further  argument,  that  what  Dido 
has  just  proposed  to  herself  that  she  should  ask  her  people  is  a 
repetition  of  what  she  had  asked  them  to  do  before,  viz.,  to  go 
to  sea  in  search  of  a  new  settlement,  not  a  thing  as  different 
from,  as  opposite  to,  what  she  had  asked  them  to  do  before  as 
war  is  different  from  and  opposite  to  peace. 
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NON  LKTUT  THALAMI  EXPERTEM  SINE  CRIMINE  VITAM 
DEGEEE  MORE  FERAE  TA],ES  NEC  TANGERE  CURAS 
XO>f  SERVATA  FIDES  CI>,  l';RI  PROMISSA  SI(  IIAEO 

VAS.  LSC'T.   (vs.  5,32V 

0 
STCHAEO   I  Pah    (thus  :   SYCHAEIES,  with  the  lES  canoelled).    MI 

"  SiCHEO  pro  SicJicio,"*  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Mamit.; 
Fabric;  B.Heins.;  N.  Heins.(1670);  Haupt;  T^'agn.  (Pretest.);  Eihb. 
STCHAEi  I  Med.;  Pierius  ("In  codd.  plerisque  sane  q[uam vetustis  sicitaei 
legitur ;  maior  tamen  pars  possessivum  nomen  agnoscit,  et  sircniEO  [s/V] 
scribit." 

More  ferae.  — "  Plinius  in  iV.  IT.  dioit  lyneas  post  amissos 
coniuges  aliis  non  iungi,"  Servius.  It  is  not  likely  the  allusion 
in  our  text  is  to  the  lynx,  no  mention  of  or  allusion  to  such 
peculiarity  of  that  animal  being  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any 
author  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  Cyn- 
thius  Cenetensis,  non  even  in  Pliny  himself  :  "  quod  nee  Plinius 
unquam  dixit,  nee  Aristoteles  " — an  observation  deserving  of  the 
more  respect  as  Oynthius  Cenetensis  is  elsewhere  generally  a 
reverential  follower  in  the  steps  of  Servius.  Neither  is  it  likely 
the  allusion  is  to  the  refusal  of  one  of  a  pair  of  horses  to  draw 
in  the  same  harness  (sub  eodem  iugo)  with  a  new  and  strange 
companion  after  the  death,  or  other  separation,  of  an  accustomed 
mate;  for  although  a  mare  might  be  termed  fera,  and  a  young 
woman  is  frequently  termed  ttwXoc,  or  filly,  and  altlioiig-Ii  we 
have  Andromache  herself  after  the  death  of  Hector  spurning 
the  widow  who,  less  delicate-minded  than  the  brute  beast,  ac- 
cepts and  draws  kindly  with  a  new  yoke-fellow,  Eurip.  Trorid. 
668  (Andromache  speaking)  : 

*  The  whole  verse,  however,  quoted  at  verse  .50  in  the  cod.  Dresd.: 

I 

NON  SERVATA  FIDES  CINERI  PROMISSA  SICHEO, 

and  by  Lion  following  the  codices  of  Daniel : 

NO-N  CINHRI  Si:RVATA  FIDES  PROMISSA  SICIIAI',0, 
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aireTrTutr'  avrriv,  t]Tis  avBpa  rov  irapos 
Ktuvouri  \eKrpois  airo$aKova',  aWov  <j>i\ei. 
aAA.'  ouSe  ttoiAos  rins  av  Siafuyr) 
T7]S  ffvvTpa'peiai]S,  paSiws  e\Kei  ^vyov 
KoiTOi  TO  BtiptmSiS,  ojpBoyyov  t  e<pv, 
|uvcrrei  t'  axP'i]'''^ov,  rr]  ^vaei  re  Keiirerai. 
at  S',  a  (pLX'  E/CTop,  fixov  avSp'  apKovvra  iioi 
luj/etrei,  '/evsi,  irXovrw  re,  KavSpeia  /leyaW 
aKTtparov  5e  /t*  eK  TTurpos  AojSwy  SofiaVt 
TrpoiTos  TO  irapSepetov  e^ev^co  \exos. 
Kai  vw  oKoiXas  juej/  ffv,  vav(rd\ovfiat  5'  ey<o 
irpos  EAA.o5'  aiXI>-aX<''ros  eis  Sov\ov  (vyov, 

still  it  is  hardly  likely  either  that  so  great  a  master  of  composi- 
tion as  Virgil  would  use  no  more  than  the  two  brief  and  almost 
enigmatical  words  more  ferae  to  bring  from  a  distance  and 
set  before  his  readers  the  somewhat  complex  picture  of  a  mare 
refusing  to  draw  in  the  same  yoke  with  a  new  comrade,  or  that 
so  courtly  a  poet  was  imprudent  enough  to  present  such  picture 
to  a  court  at  which  second  marriages  were  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  Nor  is  it  much  more  probable  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  aTifiajiXiiv  of  wild  animals,  nvlietlier  the  arifiaysXnv 
proper  or  that  separation  of  the  sexes  which  takes  place  in  the 
intervals  between  the  rutting  seasons  (see  Arist.  H.  A.  6.17.8 : 
O  Se  ravpoQ,  OTUV  wpa  nje  o)(iiaq  ij,  tote  yiyvtrai  (Tvvvofiog,  koi 
fiax^Tai  TOLQ  aXkoig,  rov  Se  :rporEpoi'  xqovov  fitT  aXXijAwv  iiaiv,  o 
KoAiiTai  aTifiayeXiiv'  ttoWukiq  yap  oi  ev  ti)  HTTEtjOw  ov  ^atvov 
Tai  Tpiwv  fjLr\vwv.  OXw?  Se  ra  aygiiiiTEQa  wavra  t)  ra  TrXiirrTa  ov 
(TvvveiiiovTai  rate;  vriXsai  irpo  tjjc  wjuae  rou  o^EUEtv,  aXX'  tKKpivov- 
rai  OTav  tig  rjAtKiav  iXOuxri,  km  xupig  jSouKOvraf,  ra  appeva  twv 
dnXetov.     Theocr.  Idi/N.  S5.  129  : 

aWoL  S'  av  ficTO.  toktl  dvuBeKa  ^ovKoKeovTOy 
lepot  HeKioV   xpo'V  S'  fcrav  rjure  kvkvoi 
apyriffrai,  traaiv  5€  fLerfirpeTrov  nXmoSeffaiV 
01  Kat  arifiay^XoLi  jSomoyr'  tpiBrfXea  iroiriv 
ey  vo^w  coS'  eKirayXov  eirt  o'(pia'L  yavpLouvTo 

(viz.,  twelve  oxen  among  the  herds  of  Augeas  which  kept  apart 
from  the  herds).     Ibid.  9.  3 : 

/J.oo'xas  ^waiv  VipevTes,  ciri  gT^ipaicn  Se  ravpas' 
X    01  fifv  ajxa  ^o^koivto,  Km  ev  (pvWoiiTi  irXavuvTO, 
IXTjSev  BTf^ayeAEuj/Tej), 
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or  whether  that  less  proper  aTi/xaysXeiv  of  which  our  own 
Oowper  has  presented  us  with  so  touching  a  picture  in  his  own 
person,  Task,  3.  108  (of  himself) : 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  tie  herd 
long  since.     With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
my  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
to  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades, 
there  was  I  found  by  one,  who  had  himself 
been  hurt  by  th'  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
and  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars, 
with  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
he  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live, 
since  then  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
and  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
my  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene, 
with  few  associates  and  not  wishing  moje." 

Point-blank  against  all  such  interpretations  stands  the  weighty 
authority  of  Quinctilian,  ivliose  obfservation  (9. 2. 64) :  "Est 
emphasis  etiam  inter  figuras  quum  ex  aliquo  dicto  latens  aliquid 
eruitur,  ut  apud  Virgilium  :  non — ferae.  Quanquam  enim  de 
matrimonio  queritur  Dido,  tamen  hue  erumpit  eius  afEectus,  ut 
sine  thalamis  vitam  non  hominum  putet,  sedferarmn,"  shoivs 
that  that  accomplished  critic  understood  the  words  more  ferae 
to  be  spoken  neither  of  a  special  exceptional  brute  animal  which 
has  lost  its  mate,  nor  of  a  brute  animal  which  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  others  has  separated  from  the  herd,  but  of  brute 
animals  generally  ("vitam  non  hominum  putet,  sed  ferarum") ; 
and  I  feel  myself  bound  in  consequence  neither  to  accept  nor 
propose  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  incompatible  with  this 
meaning,  so  happily  preserved  to  us,  of  more  ferae.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  to  be:  what  kind  of  a  vita  was  that  "vita 
ferarum"  which  Dido  complains  her  sister  would  not  allow  her 
to  live  ?  was  it  a  life  of  indiscriminate  concubinage  ("  cur  mihi 
NON  LicuiT  vivere  more  ferae,  sine  matrimonio,  et  cum  quoli- 
bet  concumbere  ?"  Peerlkamp)  ?  Impossible,  so  long  as  the 
turtle  dove  is  an  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity,  Spenser,  Faerie 
Qimne,  3.  2.  2  : 

"that  was  as  trew  in  love,  as  turtle  to  her  mate ;  " 

and  even  Peerlkamp  himself,  rather  than  put  such  an  abomina- 
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tion  into  the  mouth  of  Dido,  tampers  with  the  codices  and  sub^ 
stitutes  from  mere  conjecture  vae  miser ae  !  for  the  obnoxious 
words.  Was  it,  as  it  has  been  represented  by  Heyne  and  Wag- 
ner to  have  been,  an  ascetic  life,  apart  from  all  society  ("More 
FEEAE.  At  qiiam  parvum  hoc,  ut  saltem  ferino  more  seclusam  a 
iucunda  societatis  coniunotione,  solam  et  hominum  adeoque  et 
Tirorum  commercia  fugientem,  vivere  licuisset !  Nihil  amplius 
in  sententiam  est  assumendum  quam  abhorrens  ab  humaniore 
cum  aliis  consuetudine  ac  consortio  natura,"  Heyne.  "  More 
FERAE,  solitariam  scilicet,  non  socialem  vitam  degere,"  Wag- 
ner (1861))  ?  Doubly  impossible,  so  long  an  on  the  one  hand 
wild  animals  not  merely  live  generally  in  flocks  and  herds,  and 
only  exceptionally  in  solitude,  but  have,  besides,  their  "thalami," 
Lucan.  8.  396  (Lentulus  to  Pompey) : 

.     .     ' '  at  non  Cornelia  letiini 
inf  ando  sub  rege  timet.    Non  barbara  nobis 
est  ignota  Venus,  quae  litu  caeca  ferarum 
polluit  innumeris  leges  et  f  oedera  taedae 
coniugibus,  *A«to«ique  patent  secreta  nefandi," 

and  even  their  "hymenaei,"  Georg.  3.  60  (of  the  cow) : 

"  aetas  Lucinam  iustosc[ue  pati  hymenaeos 
desinit  ante  decern,  post  quatuor  incipit  annos," 

and  so  long  ais,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eminently  social  habits 
of  Dido  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  her  history  from  our  first 
introduction  to  her — 

"  talis  erat  Dido,  talem  se  laeta  ferebat 
per  medios,  instans  operi  regnisque  futuris. 
turn  f  oribus  divae,  media  testudine  templi, 
septa  armis,  solioque  alts  subnixa  resedit. 
iura  dabat  legesque  viiis  ;  operumque  laborem 
partibus  aequabat  iustis,  aut  sorte  trahebat — " 

up  to  the  day  of  that  fatal  hunting. 

Of  what  "  vita  ferarum,"  then,  if  of  neither  of  these,  does 
Dido  complain  that  her  sister  debarred  her  ?  I  reply  :  of  the  no 
less  innocent  and  simple  than  chaste  life  of  the /erne  naturae,  and 
this  the  more  probably  (1)  on  account  of  the  contrast,  with  which 
we  have  just  been  presented  in  this  very  context,  of  the  sleep- 
lessness of  Dido  kept  awake  by  her  unhaj)py  and  criminal  pas- 
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sion,  with  the  placid  repose  of  wild  bird  and  beast,  and  even  of 
inanimate  nature  : 

ysOX  ERAT,  ET  PLACIDUM  CARPEBANT  PESSA  SOPOUEM 
CORPORA  PER  TERRAS,  SILVAEQIIE  ET  SAEVA  ttUIERANT 
AEttTJORA  ;    CTJM  MEIiIO  VOLVl'XTUB  SIDERA  LAPSU, 
CUM  TACET  OMNIS  AGEE,  PECUDES  PIOTAEUTJE  VOLUORES, 
QVAEaUE  LACUS  LATE  LiaUIDOS,  UTJAEatlE  ASPERA  DUMIS 
RURA  TENENT,  SOMNO  POSITAE  SUE  NOCTE  SILENTI, 
LENIBANT  OUEAS,  ET  CORDA  OBLITA  LARORUM. 
AT  NON  INFELIX  AXIMI  PHOENISSA,  NBdUE  UXQUAM 
SOLTITUR  IN  SOMNOS,  OCULISVE  AUT  PECTORE  NOCTEM 
AOCIPIT.       INGEMINANT  CURAE,  RURSUSUUE  REBDRGENS 
SAEVIT  AMOR,  I^AGNOaUE  IRARUM  FLUOTUAT  AESTU. 

(U),  on  account  of  the  constant  junction  not  only  by  Virgil  him- 
self, but  by  many  other  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
notion  of  simplicity,  innocence,  and  chastity  with  that  of  a  life 
in  the  midst  of  woods  and  wilds  [compare  («),  Aen.  11.  570 
(of  Camilla)  : 

"  hie  natam  in  dumis  interque  horrentia  lustra 
armentalis  eqiiae  mammis  et  lacte  ferino 
nutribat,  teneris  immulgens  libera  labris. 
utque  pedum  primis  infans  vestigia  plantis 
institerat,  iaculo  palmas  armavit  acute, 
spiculaque  ex  biimero  parvae  suspendit  et  aroum. 
pro  crinali  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent, 
tela  manu  iam  tum  tenera  pueriKa  torsit, 
et  fundam  tereti  circum  caput  egit  habona, 
Strymoniamque  gruem,  ant  album  deiecit  olorem. 
multae  illam  frnstra  Tyrrbena  per  oppida  matres 
optmere  nuriim  ;  sola  eontenta  Diana 
aeternum  telorum  et  nrgmUatis  amorem 
intemerata  colil.'" 


(I»),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  Ulk  (of  Daphne)  : 


.     .     ' '  f  ugit  altera  nomen  amantis, 
silvarum  latebris  eaptivarumque  f  erarum 
exuviis  gaudens,  innuptaeque  aemula  Phoebes. 
vitta  coercebat  positos  sine  lege  capiUos. 
multi  illam  petiere  ;  Ula  aversata  petentes, 
impatiens  expersque  viri,  nemorum  avia  lustrat, 
nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  curat. 
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saepo  pater  dixit :  '  generum  mihi,  fllia,  debes.' 
saepe  pater  dixit :  '  debes  mihi,  nata,  nepotes.' 
ilia,  velut  crimen,  taedas  exosa  iugales, 
pulclira  vereoimdo  suffunditur  ora  rubore  ; 
inque  patris  blandis  haerens  cervioe  lacertis, 
'  da  mihi  perpetua,  genitor  carissime,'  dixit, 
'  virginitate  fnii ;  dedit  hoc  pater  ante  Dianae,'  " 

where  Ovid's  "aversata  petentes,  impatiens  expersque  viri,"  and 
"taedas  exosa  iugales"  correspond  to  tlie  thalami  expertem  of 
our  text ;  Ovid's  "  velut  crimen  exosa  "  to  the  sine  crimine  of 
our  text ;  Ovid's  "  silvarum  latebris  captivarumque  ferarum  exu- 
viis  gaudens,  innuptaeque  aemula  Phoebes"  and  "nemorum  avia 
lustrat"  to  MOKE  perae  of  our  text  (and  the  "  vita  ferarum"  of 
QuinctUian)  ;  and  Ovid's  "  nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid 
sint  connubia  curat "  to  the  tales  nec  tangere  curas  of  our 
text,     (c),  Theoer.  Idyll.  1.  81 : 

.      .      .      rfvS'  0  npiTJTTOJ 
KTjtpa'  Aatl>i/L  ToKav,  rt  tv  ra/ceai;  a  5e  re  Kapa 
trcuras  ava  Kpavas,  iravr'  a\o'6a  iroffffi  (popeLTCci 

["  venit  Priapus  dixitque  :  '  Daphni  miser,  quid  tabescis  ? '  " 
(Daphnis  is  dying  of  love  of  a  nymph  who  flies  everywhere 
through  the  woods  avoiding  him)],  (el),  Seneo.  Hipp.  717 
(Hippolytus,  when  he  first  becomes  aware  of  the  guilty  passion 
of  Phaedra)  : 

"  non  ipse  toto  magnus  Oceano  pater 
tantiun  expiarit  sceleris :  o  sUvae  !  o  feme  ! ' ' 

["0!  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  to  whom  wickedness  like  this  is 
unknown  !  "]     (e),  Id.  Thy  est.  UH   (Thyestes  soliloquizing) : 

' '  occurret  Argos,  populus  oocurret  f  requens  ; 
sed  nempe  et  Atreus.  repete  silvestres  fugas, 
saltusque  densos,  potius,  et  mixtam/cris 
similemque  vitam ' ' 

["  back  to  the  woods  ;  better  to  live  among  wild  beasts  and  as  a 
wild  beast,  than  among  these  horrors  " — exactly  the  sentimeiit 

of    Dido  :    vitam    DEGERE    more     ferae,    tales     NEC     TAiVGERE 

curas].  [J"),  Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Amor.  ?6.  71 :  "Infer /eras  satius  est 
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(letateiit  degere,  quam  in  hac  tanta  immanitate  versari,"  where 
"  aetatem  degere"  is  the  a^itam  degbke  of  our  text,  "inter 
feras "  the  more  ferae  of  our  text,  and  "  quam  in  hac  tanta 
immanitate  versari"  the  tales  nec  tangeee  curas  of  our  text. 

[g),  Hor.  Od.  f .  5.  r> .- 

' '  circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae 
campos  iuvcncae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
praegestientis," 

words  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  ferae  of  our  text  and 
Dido's  meaning  remain  unaltered,  thus :  more  "  circa  virentes  . . . 
campos  iuvencae,"  ScJ.  (3),  on  account  of  the  express  com- 
parison, by  Ovid,  of  the  life  of  the  Arcades,  so  celebrated  for 
their  innocence,  chastity,  and  simplicity,  to  the  life  of  the  ferae 
naturae,  Fast.  2.  289  : 

' '  ante  lovem  genitum  terras  habuisse  f eruntur 
Arcades ;  et  Lima  gens  prior  ilia  fuit ; 
\ita,  ferae  similis,  nullos  agitata  per  usus  ; 
artis  adhuc  expers  et  rude  vulgus  erant." 

And  (4),  on  account  of  the  use  of  a  derivative  of  f era  not 
merely  in  Latin  but  even  in  modern  languages  to  express  the 
notion  of  coy  chastity,  as  Sen.  Sipi).  923 : 

.     .    .     "  sU varum  iucola 
ille  efferattis,  castus,  intactus,  rudis." 

Delia  Oasa,  Son.  12  : 

"  heRa,  fei-a  e  gentil  mi  punse  il  seno.'' 

Petr.  Sonn.  part  1,  canz.  27  : 

"  tempo  verra  ancor  forso 
ch'  all'  usato  soggiorno 
torni  la/f)-«  bella,  e  mansueta." 

The  "vita  ferarum,"  then,  of  which  Dido  complains  that  her 
sister  debarred  her,  is,  according  to  logical  fitness  and  propriety, 
the  innocent,  chaste,  and  simple  life  of  the  ferae  naturae.  But, 
it  may  be  argued,  where  is  such  meaning  to  be  found  in  the 
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words  ?  Sine  ckimine  is,  indeed,  innocent,  but  thalami  exper- 
TEM  is  not  chaste  and  simple :  thalami  expebtem  is  toithout 
u-edhck.  No  matter  how  fit  and  proper  a  meaning  be  "  the 
innocent,  chaste,  and  simple  life  of  the/erwe  naturae"  it  is  not 
Virgil's  meaning.  Virgil  distinctly  says  "  the  innocent  icithmt 
wedlock  life  of  the  ferae,"  and  that  meaning,  that  meaning 
only,  no  matter  how  tmfit  and  improper  logically,  we  are  bound 
to  take,  and  reverentially  bow  to,  unless  indeed  you  can  show 
■us  that  your  logically  fit  and  proper  meaning  is  also  gramma- 
tically ascribable  to  the  words — than  which,  I  reply,  happily 
nothing  is  easier  to  be  shown.  We  have  only  to  connect 
THAi.AMi  EXPERTEM  with  me  uudcrstood,  instead  of  with  vitam, 
and  we  have  the  words  at  one  and  the  same  time  expressing  a 
logically  fit  and  proper  meaning,  and  arranged  according  to  a 
construction  not  only  no  less  legitimate  (compare  Ovid,  Jler. 
•20.  75  (Acontius  to  Cydippe) : 

"  ante  twos  Jk)ttem  lieeat  consistere  vultus." 

Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  26:  "  Haeo  praescripta  seirantem  licet  magnifice, 
graviter,  animoseque  vivere."  Plaut.  Pseud.  1.  1.  lU  :  "  Licet 
me  id  scire  quid  sit"  ?     Our  author  himself,  5.  350  : 

' '  me  liccat  casus  miserari  insontis  amici ' ' ) 

than  that  by  which  they  are  made  to  express  a  meaning  logi- 
cally unfit  and  improper,  but  actually  pointed  out  (as  far  as 
MS.  authority  ever  points  out  anything)  to  be  the  true  con- 
struction, by  the  point  placed  after  thalami  expertem  in  the 
Medicean. 

If  again  it  be  objected  that  Quinctilian's  own  words  are 
against  such  a  construction  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  inform 
us  that  Dido  thought  a  life  of  celibacy  was  a  life  fitting  only 
for  ferae  ("  ut  sine  thalamis  vitam  non  hominum  putet  sed 
ferarum"),  but  themselves  afford  an  example  of  the  junction  of 
"sine  thalamis"  (the  exact  equivalent  of  thalami  expertem) 
with  "  vita,"  I  reply,  [a),  to  the  first  part  of  the  objection,  that 
Quinctilian  is  very  explicit  that  the  sentiment  "  sine  thalamis 
vitam  non  hominum  [esse]  sed  ferarum"  is  only  "latens"in 
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Dido's  words,  and  a  mere  deducible  from  them  ("eruitur"}, 
and  is  therefore  himself  direct  authority  that  Dido  does  not 
cxjiress  that  sentiment ;  and  {h),  to  the  second  part,  that  my 
thesis  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  shaken  by  QuinctiHan's 
"  sine  thalamis  vitam,"  inasmuch  as  my  thesis  is  not  that  tha- 
lami  expertem  may  not  on  any  occasion  be  joined  with 
vitam  (it  may  be  joined  with  vitam  whenever  it  suits  the 
writer's  purpose,  and  it  was  as  free  to  QuinctHian  to  say  tha- 
lami  expertem  vitam,  as  "sine  thalamis  vitam"),  but  that 
it  has  not  on  the  present  occasion  been  so  joined  by  our  atithor. 
AVell,  then,  it  \\\\\.  be  said,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  pas- 
sage which  does  no  credit  to  Virgil.  Certainly  ;  the  grammar 
admits  equally  of  the  construction  thalami  expertem  vitam, 
and  mc  thalami  expertem,  and  it  is  logical  fitness  and  pro- 
priety, not  grammar,  which  determines  the  construction  in  the 
mind  of  VirgU  to  have  been  the  latter,  not  the  former.  Of  how 
very  frequent,  how  almost  perpetual,  occurrence  such  ambiguity 
is  in  Virgil's  writings,  I  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  who  has 
had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  through  these  remarks,  or 
who,  even  without  having  so  accompanied  me,  endeavours  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  it  is  to  nie  expertem  thalami  or  to 
vitam  we  are  to  refer  sine  crimine  in  this  very  passage.  Both 
the  grammar  and  logical  fitness  and  proj)riety  permit  equally 
its  junction  with  either.  Who  shall  say  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  Virgil,  whether  {»ip)  thalami  expertem  {me)  sine  crimine, 
degeke  vitam  more  ferae,  or  [me)  thalami  expertem  degere 
more  ferae  vita:\i  sixe  crimine  ?  In  favour  of  the  former  is 
not  only  the  emphasis  produced  by  the  climax  {me)  thalami 
expertem,  {me)  sine  crimixe,  icitliout  loedlocli,  icithout  the  crime 
of  wedlock  (compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  //.80,  quoted  above  : 

"  illii  veliit  crimen  taedas  cxosa  imjaks"), 

but  the  greater  suitability  to  the  excited  state  of  Dido's  mind, 
of  the  three  KwXa  KOfifiariita,  non  licuit  {me)  thalami  ex- 
pertem—(///f)  SINE  CRIMINE — VITAM  BEGERE?  than  of  the  OUC 
long  sentence  non  licuit  {mihi)  thalami  expertem  sine  cri- 
mine viTAJi  dec  ere,  in  which  the  adjectives  are  all  placed  with 
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rhetorical  coolness  before  the  substantive  of  which  they  consti- 
tute the  description.  In  favour  of  the  latter  we  have  the  so 
frequent  junction  by  other  writers  of  sine  crimine  with  vita 
or  vivere,  ex.  gr.,  Maximian,  Eleg.  U-  51  : 

"  et  nunc  infelix  tota  est  sine  crimine  vita ; " 

Venant.  Fortun.  Poem.  3.  8  (ad  Felicem,  episcopum) : 

' '  nupsisti  eoelesiae,  f  elicia  vota  iugasti, 

banc  q^ui  matronam  dote  potente  reples, 
cuius  in  amplexu  ducis  sine  crimine  vitam, 
altera  nee  miilier  corde  recepta  fuit;" 

Ovid,  Eerokl.  17.17: 

' '  adhuc  sine  crimine  vixi, 
et  laudem  de  me  nullus  adulter  habet ; ' ' 

and  the  innocence,  so  much  insisted  on  by  poets,  of  the  life  of 
wild  animals  in  comparison  with  that  of  man — see  Seneca  and 
Ovid,  quoted  above.  Let  the  most  ardent  propugner  of  the 
style  of  Virgil  say  which  construction  is  the  author's. 

{Me)  THALAMi  EXPERTEM. — Compare  Eurip.  Jfec?.  670  (Medea 
to  Aegeus)  : 

Safiapros  ovtTrjs,  f]  Aexous  air^ipos  cav ; 

Hor.  Cam.  3.  11.  11 : 

"  miptianun  expers,  et  adhuc  protervo 
cruda  marito." 

Stat.  Theb.  10.  61  : 

"  Ipsa  [luno]  illic  magni  thalamo  desponsa  Tonantis, 
expers  connubii,  et  timide  positura  sororem, 
lumine  demisso  pueri  lovis  oscula  libat 
simplex,  et  uondum  furtis  offeusa  mariti." 

Thalami  expektem,  unmarried,  never  married,  single,  i.e., 
cirgin,  as  Claud.  Laws  Serenae,  118  : 

"  inde  Serena  minor,  prior  tine  Thermantia  natu, 
expertes  thalami,  quarum  Cythereia  necdum 
sub  iuga  cervices  niveas  Hj'menaeus  adegit." 

Sine  cEiMiNE,  i.e.,  sine  adulterio.  Dido  considering  her 
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marriage  with  Aeneas  little  short  of  adultery,  because  (as  ex- 
plained verse  552)  a  breach  of  her  faith  to  Siohaeus.  Compare 
Ovid,  Heroid.  9.  53  (Dejanira  to  Hercules) : 

"  ima,  recens  crimen,  praefertur  aduUera  nobia." 

Ibid.  16.  29i  (Paris  to  Helen) : 

"  et  tua  sim,  tjuaeso,  crimina  solus  ego." 


Ibid.  17.  17. 


Ibid.  20.  7 . 


*  *  et  adhuc  sine  crimlne  vixi, 
et  laudem  de  me  nullus  adulter  habet." 


"  coniugium  pactamque  fidem,  non  crimina,  posco  ; 
debitus  ut  ooniux,  non  ut  adulter,  amo." 

Id.  Met.  1.  765  : 

"  ambiguum  Clymene  precibus  Pbaethontis,  an  ira 
mota  magis  dicti  sibi  criminis.' ' 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  3.  273  (Venus  to  Mars) : 

"  criminis  liaeo  merces  ?  hoc  fama,  ptidoi-qne  relictus .?" 

Prudent.  Peristeph.  lit..  7  (of  St.  Agnes)  : 

' '  duplex  corona  est  praestita  martyri  : 
intactum  ab  omni  crimine  Tirginal, 
mortis  deinde  gloria  liberae." 

In  the  same  manner  as  crimen  in  all  these  instances  is  the 
crime  of  incontinence,  par  excellence,  fiupia  and  to  /xupov  are 
with  the  Grreek  writers  the  same  crime,  as  Eurip.  Hipp.  64-8 
(ed.  Musgr.)  : 

.     .     .     »)  8*  afirtxai'os  yvvi] 
yvciifiT]  ^pax^^o.  fiupiay  a<l>ripeBT]. 

Ibid.  979 : 

aA-A.'  Qjs  ro  f^ojpoi/  av^patTiV  fi^v  ouk  eui, 

Exactly  similar  to  this  is  the  use  of  our  own  word/o%  in  the 
same  sense  par  excellence,  as  Goldsmith  : 

IIENKY,  AENEIDBA,   VOL.  II.  53 
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"  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
and  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
wliat  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 
what  art  can  wash  her  gnilt  away  ? ' ' 

Sine  crijuijs-e  explains  and  completes  expertbm  thalami  : 
without  marrying  after  having  pledged  her  faith  to  another, 
and  without  the  guilt  of  so  doing ;  or,  in  one  sentence,  without 
the  guilt  of  this  marriage. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  thus  widely  from  the  .accomplished 
critic  from  whose  "  vitam  non  hominum  putet  sed  ferarum  "  we 
receive  the  first  warning  (see  ahove)  against  Servius's  fable  of 
the  lynx,  the  first  inkling  that  the  "  vita "  from  which  Dido 
complains  her  sister  debarred  her  was  the  "vita"  of  wild  ani- 
mals generally,  not  of  any  one  wild  animal  in  particular.  I 
would  rather  (for,  backed  by  so  great  authority,  I  would  then 
no  longer  have  doubted  I  was  in  the  right),  I  would  rather  have 
discovered  in  Dido's  words  that  lurking  sentiment  which  Quinc- 
tilian  informs  us  is  to  be  discovered  in  them,  viz. :  "  ut  sine 
thalamis  vitam  non  hominum  putet  sed  ferarum,"  but  I  was 
wholly  unable.  The  only  sentiment  I  was  able  to  discover  in 
them — and  that  sentiment  is  one  clearly  and  unmistakeably 
enough  expressed — is  that  the  life  of  the  fera  is  a  life  of  in- 
nocence (sine  ckimine),  and  that  Dido's  sister  in  precipitating 
Dido's  connexion  with  Aeneas  rendered  such  a  life  of  innocence 
impossible  to  her : 

NON  SEUYATA  FIDES  CINEKI  PllOMISSA  SICHAEO. 

CuRAS. — "  Dolores  animi,"  Heyne.  "  Voluit,  credo,  amo- 
rem : '  Debebam  post  Sychaeum  omni  omnino  amore  abstinuisse, 
neque  res  huiusmodi  et  ineptias  iterum  attigisse.'  JRes  taks, 
Clime  tales,  honestum  et  verecundum  ipsius  vocabuli  amoris 
silentium,"  Peerlkamp.  I  think  Peerlkamp  is  wrong,  and 
Heyne  right.  The  meaning  which  Peerlkamp  finds  in  tales 
cuKAS  (viz.,  "amorem")  belongs  not  to  those  words,  but  to  the 
previous  thalami  and  crimine  :  Dido  says  "  I  ought  not  to 
have  loved  [viz.,  Aeneas],  and  then  I  would  not  have  known 
these  cares,  this  trouble"  (Heyne's  "  dolores  animi").  Tales 
CURAS  is  not  an  "honestum  et  verecundum  ipsius  vocabuli  amoris 
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silentium"  (the  mouth  which  has  just  uttered  thalami  and 
CKIMINE  need  hardly  boggle  at  amor),  but  tales  cceas  points 
to  her  present  trouble,  her  present  affliction  unto  death,  to  the 
DOLOREM,  and  the  malts,  and  the  perdita  of  the  preceding  part 
of  her  soliloquy.  The  identical  word  "  curae"  is  used  not  merely 
in  this  identical  sense,  but  to  express  these  identical  sorrows, 
this  identical  trouble,  in  the  very  words  in  which  the  soliloquy 
is  introduced,  verse  531 :  ingeminant  curae  [not  her  love  is 
doubled,  but  her  cares,  her  trouble,  her  sorrow,  is  doubled;  the  cares, 
the  trouble,  the  sorrotv  produced  by  her  love,  are-  doubled ;  for 
immediately  to  ingeminant  curae  is  added  the  explanation, 
RURsusQUE  resurgens  saeyit  amor].  How  far  the  expression 
TALES  cuRAs  is  from  being  necessarily  an  equivalent  for  amor 
("  verecundum  ipsius  vocabuli  dmoris  silentium")  is  abundantly 
shown  by  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  5.  11  : 

"  non  libet  in  taks  ammum  contendere  curas; 
nee  venit  ad  diiros  Musa  vocata  Getas," 

where  the  cares  spoken  of  are  the  poet's  cares,  the  cares  of  poetry. 

Tales  ciras. — Neither  these  troubles,  nor  any  troubles  of 
this  kind. 

CiNEKi  tromissa  sichaeo. — Promised  to  [the  noio]  dead 
Sichaeus,  Siohaeu.s  being  the  person  to  whom  faith  was  pledged, 
and  ciufeRi  being  in  apposition  to  sichaeo,  and  descriptive  of 
Siehaeus's  present  state.     Compare  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  ^2  : 

"  iamque  cinis,  vivis  fratribus,  Hector  erat." 

Seneca,  Oetav.  169  (Octavia  speaking)  : 

"  Britannice,  hen  me  !  nunc  levis  tantuni  cinis, 
et  tristis  umbra  (saeva  cui  laorymas  tulit 
etiam  noverca,  quum  regis  artus  tuos 
dedit  cremandos,  membraque  et  viJtus  deo 
similes  volanti,  flamma  fervens  abstulit)." 

Those  who,  with  the  Medicean,  read  sychaei  can  hardly  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  absurd  sense  :  faith  pledged  to  the  ashes 
of  Sychaeus. 


5Z 
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554-577. 

AENEAS — OVANTES 


VAS.  LIECT.  (vs.  559). 
ITJYENTA  I  Med.  (Fogg.)    Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Wakef. 
lUTEHTAE  II  Cod.  Canon.   (Butler).      Ill  Ven.  1470  ;    Aldus  (1514) ; 

P.  Manut. ;  Ribb. 
I  prefer  the  former,  both,  on  accomit  of  greater  MS.  authority  and  on  ao- 

cotmt  of  the  expression  decoka  iutefta  being  more  Latin  than  membea 

rovENTAE.     Compare  9.  365  ;  Hor.  Od.  1.  S2.  12. 


VAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  577). 
ITEKTJM  III  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd. :  "  iiektim  paeemus,  quia  iam  paraverat, 
praeparatione  navigiorum") ;  P.  Manut. 

TUG  III  Voss. 


POTES  HOC  SUB  CASU  DUCEKE  SOMNOS,  NEC  QUAE  TE  CIE.CUM  STENT 

DEiNDE  PEKicuLA  cEKNis  ?  (w.  560-1). — Compare  Aesch. .£«?««». 
^U  (the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  to  the  sleeping  furies) : 

Lucan.  10.  353  (Pothinus  to  Achillas)  : 

.     .     .     "  '  tu  moUibus,' inquit, 
'  nunc  incumbe  torisj  et  pingues  exige  sonmos ; 
invasit  Cleopatra  domnm.'  " 

Let  the  curious  reader  compare  the  fool's  announcement  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  conspiracy  of  his  barons,  Boman 
de  Ron,  8S16  :  "  U  gies  WHlame  ?  Por  kei  dors  ?  "  &c. 

Oerta  MORI  (vs.  563)  is  added,  not  in  order  to  iaform  Aeneas 
of  Dido's  intended  suicide,  but  to  magnify  the  danger  to  him 
from  a  woman  who,  being  determined  to  die,  would  not  be  pre- 
vented by  regard  for  self-preservation  from  attempting  any  act 
no  matter  how  reckless  and  desperate. 
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RuMPE  MORAS  (vs.  569).-Compare  Metast.  Issipile,  2.  13: 
"  troncate  le  dimore." 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina  (vs.  569). The  oft 

repeated  calumny.  See  Od.  11.  U55  :  eirsi  ovk  eti  Ttiara  ywailiv. 
Calpurn.  ML  3.  10  :  "  mobilior  ventis,  o  femina  !  "  Festus, 
fragm.  e  cod.  Fames.  (Mueller's  Fest.  p.  165)  :  "  nee  mulieri 
nee  gremio  credi  oportere."     Racine,  Athalie  : 

"  elle  flotte,  elle  Iiositp,  en  un  mot  elle  est  femme." 

Quatrain  attributed  to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France : 

"  souvent  femme  varie  ; 
bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie." 

Shakespeare,  Cymbelinc,  act  2  : 

.     .     .     "even  to  vice 
they  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
one  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
not  half  so  old  as  that." 

Women,  as  compared  with  men,  are  not  variable  and  mutable, 
but  the  very  contrary ;  and  Dido  in  particular  was  unchangeably 
and  devotedly  attached  to  Aeneas,  whom,  if  she  did  not  pursue 
with  fire  and  sword,  it  was  not  that  his  inconstancy  did  not  so 
deserve,  but  that  her  magnanimity  disdained,  and  her  still- 
subsisting  passion  forbade. 

Femina  (vs.  570). — Used  not  in  the  definite  sense  a  icoman, 
but  in  the  indefinite  general  sense  whatever  is  female,  of  the 
female  sex.  Compare  Val.  Flacc.  5.  671,  where  "femina "is 
applied  to  Pallas  in  this  general  manner,  the  female.  The  word 
seems  to  be  more  properly  used  in  this  sense  by  the  god,  espe- 
cially by  a  man-ied  god,  to  whom  his  own  wife  gave  so  much 
trouble.  The  word,  besides,  from  its  position — first  word  in  the 
line,  and  last  word  of  the  speech — has  an  extraordinary  emphasis. 
See  Eem.  on  2.  247. 

TuM  VERO  (vs.  571). — After  the  first  appearance  of  Merciiry 
to  him  (vs.  265) ,  Aeneas  is  desirous  to  go,  and  makes  prepara- 
tions : 

"  ardet  abire  fuga,  duloesqiie  I'elinquere  terras," 
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but  still  hesitates  : 

"  keu,  quid  agat  f  quo  nunc  regiaam  amtire  lurentem 
audeat  afEatu?"  &o. 

Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  second  vision,  tum  vero,  he 
actually  goes,  cannot  be,  off  fast  enough  : 

CORKIPIT  E  SOMNO  COKPUS,  SOCIOSOUE  EATIGAT  : 
PKAECIPITES  VIGILATE,  VIRI,  ET  CONSIDITE  TRANSTRIS ,' 
SOLTITE  VELA  CITI  .... 

.  ,   .  ...      VAGINAQTJE  EKIPIT  ENSEM 

PULMINEUM,  STRICTOaUE  FERIT  RETINAGULA  FERRO. 


LITTOEA  DESERUERE  ;    LATET  SUB  ClASSIBtTS  AEftUOR  ; 
ANNIXI  TORttUENT  SPUMA3,  ET  OAERULA  VERRUNT. 

See  Eemm.  on  2.  105,  228 ;  3.  47 ;  4.  396,  449 ;  5.  659. 

SuBiTis  EXTEKRiTus  uMBRis  (ts.  57] ). — TJmbris,  the  vision 
which  Aeneas  has  just  seen ;  for  we  are  warned,  first,  by  all  just 
poetical  sentiment,  and  secondly,  by  the  exactly  parallel  expres- 
sion of  Virgil's  faithful  imitator,  "  Saguntinis  somnos  exterritus 
umbris"  (Sil.  2.  704),  not  to  fall  (with  Heyne,  whom,  in  this  as 
well  as  numerous  other  instances,  the  other  commentators,  ex.gr., 
Thiel  and  Forbiger,  have  but  too  trustingly  followed)  into  the 
gross  error  of  referring  umbris  to  the  natural  (and  therefore  not 
terrifying)  darkness  which  ensued  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
vision.  Compare  Petronius  (p.  368),  translating  from  Epicurus : 
"  somnia,  quae  mentes  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris'" 

\_not  with  darkness,  hut  with  flitting  shades,  visions].  See  also 
Aen.  6.  SdU;  and  Justin.  1.  9  :  "  quo  somhio  exterritus ;"  and 
Yal.  Flacc.  1.  778 :  "  visaque  exterritus  umbra  "  [terrified  by  the 
apparition  which  he  had  just  seen] . 

Fatigat  (vs.  572).— Query,  with  the  foot,  as  Nestor,  Dio- 
mede,  11.  10.  157 : 

TOP  irapffTas  ctveyeipe  Vepi^vios  mirora  N^ffrup, 
Xa^  7ro5(  ictvTja'as, 

and  Telemachus,  Pisistratus,  Odt/s.  15.  kk  •' 

avTap  0  NecrTopiSjjc  e|  ijSeos  virvov  sy^ip^v, 
Ko.^  iroSi  KLVqffas,  km  /W'  irpos  fivSov  ennreii, 
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and  Mago,  his  comrades,  Sil.  7.  303  : 

.     .     .     "  sociosque  in  cespite  fusos 
incussa  revocat  castrorum  ad  munera  pltmta ." 

Wagner  [Praest.)  renders  fatigat  by  "  ui-get."    It  is  very  much 
more :  toorries  them,  gives  them  no  peace.     See  Eem.  on  1.  284. 

Sequimur  te,  sancte  deorum  (vs.  676). — I.e.,  sanctis- 
sime  deus.     Compare  Enn.  (Hesselii,  p.  65) : 

"  respondit  luno  Satumia,  sancta  deariim,'" 

where  the  commentator:  "pro  sanctissima,  ut  ait  Aelius."   Horn. 
//.  6.  305 :  Sm  Qtawv.    Enn. :  "  dea  dearum."    Eurip.  Alcest.  1^.60 : 

ffu  yap,  01  fi.ova,  <a  <pt\a  yvvaiKwv. 

Id.  Sere.  568 :   w  raXaiva  7rap0ei/wv,  where  Wakefield   {Silv, 
Critic.) :  "  Le,,  ut  ipse  interpretatur,  v.  571  : 

T\7}fiovea'TaT'r)p  Se  cfc 
iraa'wp  yvvaiKav  etdov  otpdaKfiois  e^w." 


584-587. 

ET  1AM  PRIMA  NOVO  SPARGEBAT  LUMINE  TERRAS 
TITHONI  CROCEUM  LINQTJENS  AURORA  CUBILE 
REGINA  E  SPECULIS  UT  PRIMUM  ALBESCERE  LUCEM 
VIDIT  ET  AEQUATIS  CLASSEM  PROCEDERB  VEEIS 


VAJt.  LEGT.  (vs.  587). 
AEauAiis  I  Pah,  Med.    Ill  Serv.  (cod.Dresd.:  "aeqttatis  velis,  feliciter 

plenis,  ainemotu  aliquo")  ;  VeDioe,  1470;  Aldus  (1514) ;   P.Manut.; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne;  Brunok;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed. 

Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Haupt. 
AEOTATis  III  Hermann  {Rheln.  Mas.,  vol.  5,  p.  621),  ex  conj.;  Ladewig. 

0  Rom. 
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Et  iam,  &c.,  .  .  .  CUBILE. — "  Si  haec  sunt  Virgilii,  sequentia  ut 
PKiMUM  ALBESCERE  LTJCEM  viDiT  manere  non  possunt,"  Peerl- 
kamp.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  Yirgil's  habit  thus  to 
repeat  his  thought,  ex.  gr.,  2.  447  : 

,     .     .     "his  se,  quando  ultima  eermmt, 
extrema  iam  in  morte  parant  defendere  telis," 

where  there  is  the  same  relation  between  "  ultima  cernunt"  and 
"extrema  in  morte"  as  there  is  in  the  passage  before  us  between 

PRIMA  AURORA  NOVO  SPAEGEBAT  LUMINE  and  UT  PRIMUM  ALBES- 
CERE LUCEM  YiDiT.  The  repetition  in  both  instances  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  an  agreeable  picture  a  moment  longer  before 
the  mind.  In  reading,  and  still  more  in  hearing,  a  poem,  the 
mind  must  not  be  hurried  through  a  multitude  of  thoughts  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  hurried  from  cypher  to  cypher  in 
totting  up  a  column  of  arithmetical  figures  ;  it  must  have  time 
allowed  it  to  dwell  where  dwelling  is  agreeable;  the  emotion 
this  moment  excited  is  not  to  be  cut  short  instantly  and  abruptly 
to  make  way  for  another,  and  that  again  for  a  third,  but  time 
must  be  allowed  not  merely  for  a  fuU  and  complete  view  but  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  fuU  and  complete  view.  This  is  so  much 
the  case  that  the  thought  is  not  only  repeated  by  the  poet,  with 
variety  of  expression,  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice  (see  Eem.  on 
1.  550),  but  occasionally,  where  the  object  is  very  simple,  and 
would  pass  away  almost  unobserved  if  expressed  only  once,  is 
repeated  without  change  of  expression,  ex.  gr.,  9.  427  : 

"  me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  «m  convertite  ferrum," 

a  case  in  which  the  word  is  repeated  twice,  unvaried,  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  line.  On  the  principle  of  Peerlkamp,  viz.,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  manner  of  repetition  of  a  thought,  this  line 
should  be  cut  down  to  "  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite  fer- 
rum," or,  inasmuch  as  "  adsum  "  is  implied  in  "  me,"  perhaps 
to  "  in  me  qui  feci  convertite  ferrum."  On  the  same  principle 
I  should  never  have  written  "  no,  no,"  in  the  course  of  these 
comments,  but  always  simple  "  no,"  one  no  negativing  a  pro- 
position as  much  as  a  hundred ;  and  every  clergyman  who  pub- 
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lishes  the  banns  of  marriage  more  than  a  single  time  is  guilty 
of  work  of  supererogation.     The  two  lines  which  Peerlkamp 
would  eject  because  a  similar — observe  it  is  far  from  the  same 
— view  of  the  same  object  is  presented  in  the  next  line  are  two 
of  the  sweetest  lines  in  the  poem.     Eject  them,  and  you  have 
indeed  the  dawn,  but  you  have  neither  the  saffron   couch  of 
Tithonus,  nor  Aurora  leaving  it,  nor  Aurora  sprinkling  the  earth 
with  light.     Was  there  ever  in  the  world  a  man,  except  Peerl- 
kamp himself,  who  would  eject  these  Unes  on  account  of  primum 
ALBESCERE  LUCEM  in  the  ucxt  verse,  even  if  primum  albescere 
LUCEM  were,  as  we  have  hitherto  regarded  it,  no  more  than  a 
diilerent  view  of  the  same  object  ?     But  it  is  not ;  it  is  some- 
thing more.      The  two  Unes  describe  the  morning  which  suc- 
ceeded the  night  on  which  Aeneas  had  the  vision  ordering  him 
to  leave  Carthage.     They  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  day,  and 
usher  in  that  day  with  all  a  poet's  pomp.     The  morning  thus 
placed  all  bright  and  glowing  before  you,  you  are  told  that  the 
queen,  not  then  or  when  Aurora  was  sprinkling  the  world  with 
new  light,  but  even  before  that  time,  as  soon  as  ever  the  first 
dawn,  the  first  grey  day,  was  visible  from  her  look-out;  in  other 
words,  as  soon  as  ever  Aurora  began  to  do  what  in  the  previous 
lines  she  is  described  as  doing,  the  queen,  &c.     It  is  as  if  Yirgil 
had  said :  "  the  next  morning  came,  and  the  queen  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,"  &c.,  or  "  as  soon  as  it  was  light  nexi  morning,"  or, 
shorter  still,  "  next  morning  at  dawn,"  expressions  which,  short 
as  they  are,  are,  on  the  principle  of  Peerlkamp,  tautologous,  and 
should  be  reduced  to  the  still  shorter,  "  as  soon  as  it  was  light," 
or  "  at  dawn." 

Speculis  (vs.  586). — "  Q,uas  utique  in  sua  regia  habuit," 
Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner  (Praest.),  and  myself  ("  Twelve  Years' 
Voyage,"  and  "  Advers.  Virgil.") — all  as  I  now  think  incor- 
rectly ;  for  first,  I  find  the  arm  of  Troy  expressly  denominated 
cKOTTia  by  Euripides  {Hecuba,  918)  : 

lAiaSa  aicoTiav 
irepaavT^s,  ij^fr'  oMovs  ; 

and  secondly,  we  have  Dido  taking  this  same  view,  under  simi- 
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lar  circumstanees  and  with  similar  groans  ami  similar  emotioiis 
"  arce  ex  summa,"  verse  409,  above  : 

' '  quosve  dabas  gemitus,  cum  littora  f  ervere  late 
prospiceres  arce  ex  summa,  totumc[ue  videres 
misceri  ante  oculos  taiitis  olamoribus  aequor? 

I  do  not  therefore  at  all  doubt  but  that  Dido  is  represented  ia 
our  text  as  taking  the  view  not  speoially  from  an  elevated  part 
of  her  palace  (the  roof,  or  a  tower  on  the  roof),  but  generally 
from  the  arx.     And  so  Ovid,  Remed.  Amor.  57  : 

"  nee  moriens  Dido  summa  vidisset  ai  arce 
Dardanidas  vento  vela  dedisse  rates." 

See  Rem.  on  11.  877. 

Regina  e  speculis  ut  primum,  &c. — Compare  Swift's 
GitUwer's  Travels  (Grulliver  drawing  the  fleet  of  the  Lilliputians 
of  Blefuseu  after  him  by  so  many  strings) :  "  but  when  they 
perceived  the  whole  fleet  moving  in  order,  and  saw  me  pulling 
at  the  end,  they  set  up  such  a  scream  of  despair  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  or  conceive." 

Eegina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem  vidit. — 
Compare  ApoUon.  Ehod.  3.  827  (of  Medea) : 

f)  S'  eiret  ovv  ra  irpara  (pa^tvofiePTjv  tBsv  7]u 
irapd^piKt], 

Aequatis  classem  procedere  velis. — Aequatum  velum, 
a  squared  sail,  a  sail  set  at  right  angles  to  the  keel;  obliquum 
velum,  a  sloped  sail,  a  sail  set  so  as  to  form  with  the  keel,  in 
one  direction  an  acute,  and  in  the  other  direction  an  obtuse 
angle.  1  know  indeed  of  no  example  o£  the  precise  term  obli- 
quum velum;  but  the  expression  obliquare  sinus  (5.16), 
meaning  to  slant  or  slope  the  saU,  leaves  no  doubt  that  either 
this  precise  term  or  some  equivalent  term  existed.  Aequatis 
PROCEDERE  tELis,  therefore,  is  to  sail  with  squared  sails  or  right 
before  the  wind ;  Fr.  amver,  alter,  ou  naviguer,  vent  arriere.  In 
the  Pitture  d'  Ercolano,  vol.  2,  tab.  15,  the  ship  of  Theseus  is 
represented  sailing  away  right  before  the  wind  from  Ariadne. 
The  antenna  is  squared  on  the  mast,  and  from  each  of  its 
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brachia  descends  a  triangular  sail,  which,  growing  narrower 
and  narrower  as  it  descends  (in  nautical  language,  a  leg-of- 
mutton  sail),  ends  in  a  long  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Both  sails  are  strongly  hellied 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  bow.  This  ship  of  Theseus,  sailing 
away  from  Ariadne,  "aequatis  procedit  velis,"  arrive  ventarriere, 
oil  vergues  carriment  brassees,  exactly  as  the  fleet  of  Aeneas  sail- 
ing away  from  Dido.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  16.  5 :  "duo  si- 
nus f uerunt,  quos  tramitti  oporteret,  Praestanus  et  Vihonensis  ; 
utrumque  pedibus  aeqiiis  transmisimus,"  where  "  pedibus  acquis 
transmittere "  answers  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  author's 
VELIS  AEQUATis  PEOCEDERE,  both  presenting  the  same  picture 
of  sailing  right  before  the  wind,  transmittere  in  Cicero's 
case  being  used  because  it  was  only  across  a  sinus  Cicero  was 
sailing,  and  pkocedere  in  Aeneas's  case,  because  Aeneas  was 
out  on  the  open  sea.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  the  "  aequa- 
tum  velum"  of  Yirgil  is  precisely  the  "  rectum  velum"  of  Ovid, 
ex  Ponto,  6.  2.  9  : 

"  cum  poteram  recto  trausire  Ceraunia  velo.^' 

Wagner,  having  in  his  Virff.  Br.  En.  rightly  interpreted  this 
passage,  as  above,  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  reject  in  his 
edition  of  1861  his  own  right  interpretation  to  make  room  for 
the,  as  I  now  think,  erroneous  one  of  my  "  Adversaria  Vir- 
giliana : "  "  omnes  naves  utebantur  pari  velificatione,  quo  ap- 
parebat  eommuniter  eas  abire  eodemque  omnes  ferri." 

tAliter  (1).  Aequatis  classem  procedeke  vblis. — "Non 
obliquis,  sed  secundo  vento  tumentibus,"  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 
"Aequaliter  plenis,  secundo  vento  tumentibus,"  Forbiger.  No ; 
that  were  "  rectis  procedere  velis,"  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  6.  2.  93, 
quoted  above  ;  but  "  vel^  omnium  navium  similiter  ordinatis, 
intentis ; "  made  to  match,  set  alike ;  all  the  vessels  having  the  same 
sails  out,  and  therefore  all  the  vessels  moving  together,  going  in  one 
direction.  If  the  vessels  had  had  their  sails  differently  adjusted, 
i.e.,  one  vessel  after  one  manner  and  another  vessel  after  another 
manner,  Dido  would  have  concluded  that  they  were  not  all  bent 
on  one  object,  but  were  cruising  or  sailing  about  for  amusement; 
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but  seeing  all  the  vessels  sailing  with  their  sails  all  adjusted 
alike,  she  knew  that  they  were  all  bent  on  one  object,  and  that 
object  could  only  be  their  departure  or  setting  sail  from  her 
dominions.  Compare  5.  419 :  "  aequemus  pugnas,"  quoted  by 
Fronto  {Exempl.  Locut.)  as  proof  that  aequare  aliquid  is 
equivalent  to  paria  f  acere  ;  and  7.  698: 

"  ibant  aequuti  numero,  regemtjiie  oanetant," 

all  equalled  by  the  measure  or  time,  i.  e.,  keeping  time  to  the  time, 
marching  in  step  ;  therefore,  in  our  text,  the  ships  all  going  in  the 
same  manner.  See  also  Cic.  De  Eepubl.  1.  32  :  "  si  enim  pecunias 
aequari  non  placet ;  si  ingenia  omnium  paria  esse  non  possunt ; 
iura  certe  paria  debent  esse."  [Query,  however,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  "  aequatae  spirant  aurae,"  5.  844  ?  is  it  "  blow  in 
one  direction,"  as  explained  in  my  "  Advers.  Virgil."  ?]. 

tauter  (S).  Aequatis  velis. —  With  all  the  sails  levelled, 
i.e.,  ivifh  all  the  ships  in  one  line  abreast,  a  meaning  which  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  pkocedere,  i.  e.  proceed  or  advance  formally 
and  in  order.  Compare  Dares  Phrygius,  19 :  "  Signo  date 
naves  solvunt,  tota  classis  in  Jatitudine  aocedit  ad  Troiam." 
Exactly  corresponding  to  aequatis  velis,  sails  levelled  or  even 
irith  each  other  (and  therefore  ships  abreast,  alongside  of  each  other), 
we  have,  5.  232,  "aequatis  rostris,"  rostra  levelled  or  even  ivith 
each  other,  and  therefore  ships  abreast,  alongside,  in  line,  "  in  lati- 
tudine."     So  also  Sil.  16.  355  : 

"tei-tius  aequaia  currebat/j-wjite  Peloro 
Caucasus  " 

[the  two  horses  Pelorus  and  Caucasus  ran,  as  we  say,  abreast,  or 
side  by  side,  literally  with  their  foreheads  on  one  level].  Id. 
16.  378  : 

"at  postremus  Atlas  ;  sed  non  et  segnior  ibat 
postremo  Durio  ;  paois  de  more  putares 
aequata  f route,  et  oonoordi  currere  freno  " 

[parallel  to  each  other,  side  by  side].     Id.  16.  425  : 

.     .     .  ' '  aeqimre  videtur, 
aut  etiam  aequamt  iuga  praecedentia  dexter." 
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tAliter  (3).  Aequatis  classem  pkocedere  vblis. — Hfeither 
"  non  obliquis  sed  secundo  vento  tumentibus"  (Wagn.  Virg.  Br. 
En.),  "  aequaliter  plenis,  secundo  vento  tumentibus"  (Forbiger), 
for  that  were  "  red  is  prooedere  velis"  of  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  6.  2.  9, 
before  quoted,  nor,  as  explained  by  myself  in  my  "Adversaria 
Yirgiliana,"  "  velis  omnium  navium  similiter  ordinatis,  simili- 
ter intentis,"  made  to  match,  set  alike,  for  then  the  addition  to 
CLASSEM  ofomnem  or  tot  am  would  have  been  necessary,  but 
simply  settled,  arranged,  disposed  in  due  position,  or,  as  English 
sailors  say,  set.  Dido  saw  the  fleet  proceeding  with  set  sails, 
and  knew  of  course  that  it  was  departing  from  her  shore.  She 
does  not  examine,  or  inquire,  or  care  whether  the  sails  are 
squared,  or  whether  the  sails  are  all  set  alike  ;  she  sees  that  the 
fleet  is  in  motion,  with  its  sails  all  set  or  spread  to  the  wind, 
and  that  is  enough  for  her ;  they  are  plainly  leaving  her  shores. 
Compares.  844:  "aequatae  spirant  aurae"  [the  wind  blows 
equalled,  i.  e.,  set  or  settled]. 


590-608. 

ABSCISSA — lUNO 


VJH.  ZECT.  (vs.  593). 
DEEIPIENT  III  N.  Heins.   (note  in  Bm'm.) ;   Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ; 

"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect.  Vinj.,  ed.  1861). 
DiErpiENi  I  Pal.,  Mi'd.  Ill  P.  Manut, ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 

Philippe ;  Lad.  ;  Kibbeok. 


Abscissa  (vs.  590).— Fea  (ad  Georrj.  2.  23)  observes  (and  truly, 
I  think)  with  respect  to  abscindo  as  distinguished  from 
absoido:  "Abscido  significa  separate,  dividere  un  corpo  cot 
taglio;  da  abs  e  caedo  :  abscindo,  da  abs  e  scindo,  strap- 
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parlo,  squaraarlo,  dividerlo  con  tutt'  ultra  forza,"  i.e.,  tear  off.   So 
Aen.  5.  685. :  "  humeris  abseindere  vestem." 

Advena  (vs.  591). — Properly  newcomer,  but  bere,  by  impli- 
cation, interloper,  intruder.  Compare  Justin,  2.  5  :  "  Quippe 
conimges  eorum  longa  expeetatione  virorum  fessae,  nee  iam  teneri 
bello,  sed  deletes  ratae,  servis  ad  custodiam  pecorum  relictis 
nubunt ;  qui  reyersos  cum  victoria  dominos,  velut  adtenas, 
armati  finibus  prohibent;"  and  Id.  2.  6:  "Soli  enim  [sciz. 
Athenienses]  praeterquam  ineremento,  etiam  origine  gloriantur; 
quippe  non  adveiiae,  neque  passim  collecta  populi  coUuvies  origi- 
nem  urbi  dedit ;  sed  eodem  innati  solo,  quod  incolunt,  et  quae 
illis  sedes,  eadem  origo  est."  No  more  contumelious  term  could 
have  been  applied  to  Aeneas :  this  homeless  adventurer,  who  goes 
about  thrusting  himself  into  other  people's  territories  in  search/ of  a 
place  to  settle  in.  Compare  the  similar  contemptuous  applicatioli 
of  the  same  term  to  Aeneas  by  Tolunmius,  Aen.  12.  261 ;  and 
by  Pentheus,  Ovid,  Met.  3.  561,  to  Bacchus : 

' '  Penthea  terrebit  cum  totis  advena  Thebis  ; ' ' 

and  by  Pallas  to  Dis  -when  he  is  carrying  ofE  Proserpine,  Claud. 
Eapt.  Pros.  2.  202 :  "nostrum  quid  proteris  advena  mundimi" 
["  what  baseness  have  you  to  come  here  an  interloper,  to,"  &c.] 
Quid  loquok  ?  aut  ubi  sum  ?  quae  mentem  insania  mu- 
TAT  ?  (vs.  595). — Compare  Eurip.  Hipp.  21^1  (Phaedra  speaking) : 

hvtXTavos  eyu,  rt  ttot'  etpyaffajx-qy  y 
iroi  Trapiir\ayx9r)V  yvaiji,as  ayaSas  ; 
e/Mavriv  .  .  . 

InFELIX  dido  !    NUNC  TE  FACTA  IMPIA  TANGUNT  TUM  DECUIT 

CUM  scEPTRA  DABAs(vv.  596-7).— Acneas's  sole  act  of  impietas 
(see  Eem.  on  1.  14)  being  his  present  desertion  of  Dido,  by 
which  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  affected  at  the  time 
she  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  sceptre  (tum  decuit  [sciz. 
factis  impiis  tangi']  cum  sceptka  dab  as),  it  follows  that  facta 
IMPIA  means,  not,  as  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by 
the  commentators,  the  impietas  of  Aeneas  ("perfidiaAeneae," 
Wunderlich,  Peerlkamp,  Voss,  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En.)  or  the  impietas  of  the  Trojans  ("  Perfidia,  qua  soiHcet 
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omne  genus  Troianum  infame  fuit,"  Wagner,  Praest.),  but  that 
of  Dido  herself,  sciz.  in  the  violation  of  her  vow  to  Sichaeus  :  see 
VV.24,  et  seqq.;  also  vv.  322,  547,  552.  The  nunc  is  emphatic,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  as  follows :  "Art  thou  sensible 
of  the  impietas  of  thy  conduct  only  now  at  last  when  suffering 
from  its  consequences  r'  It  had  better  become  thee  to  have  been 
so  when  thou  wert  taking  the  fatal  step."  In  other  words: 
"  Thou  shouldst  have  felt  at  the  very  time  of  sharing  with  Aeneas 
thy  sceptre  and  (by  implication)  thy  bed,  how  very  improper  it 
was  in  thee  so  to  share  them ;"  this  sharing  of  the  sceptre,  and 
(by  implication)  of  the  bed,  being  the  very  impietas  of  which 
now  at  long  and  last  she  had  become  sensible.  Dido's  words 
are,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  very  words  of  her  prototype  Medea, 
Eurip.  Med.  796  : 

'qiia.pravov  ToO^^  i\viK   e^eXip-irafoy 
So/iiovs  TTarpuovSj  avSpos  "EWtjvos  Koyois 

and  the  facta  impia  with  which  she  reproaches  herself,  precisely 
the  (caicae  fiBvoivag  with  which  Medea  reproaches  .herself ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  facta  impia  of  Dido  were  towards 
her  deceased  husband,  the  kukul  ptvoivai  of  Medea  towards  her 
father  (Apollon.  Ehod.  4.  412) : 

eiret  to  irpuTOf  aaixQiiV 
a/jnrKaKiii,  Biodev  5e  KaKas  T]vv<riTa  fLsyoivas. 

Compare  Cornelia's  self-accusation,  and  application  to  herself  of 
the  selfsame  term  "impia,"  when  she  first  meets  Pompey  after 
his  unfortunate  battle  at  Pharsalia,  Lucan.  8.  95  : 

"  0  thalamis  indigne  meis,  hoc  imis  habebat 
in  tantum  fortuna  caput !  cur  impia  nupsi, 
si  miserum  factura  fui ; " 

and  Theseus'  reproach  of  Ilippolytus,  Eurip.  Ripj}.  (ed.  Musgr.) 
1085 : 

TOTE  (rTei/ofcic  KM  vpoyiyvaiffKeiv  €xprii>, 
or'  €is  traTpaav  oXa%ov  uySpifeij'  erAjjj. 

Also  Ovid,  mroid.  9.  U6, 152, 158, 16U  : 

' '  impia  quid  dubitas  Deianira  mori  ? " 
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TuM  DECTJiT  CUM  scEPTEA  DABAS. — Compare  10.  94:  "turn 
decuit  metuisse  tuis."     Metastasio,  Temist.  3.  7  : 

"  Quando  ordieti  il  reo  disegno 
era  tempo  di  tremar." 

Also,  as  precisely  as  possible  expressing  the  sentiment  of  Dido, 
the  same  author's  Ckmenza  di  Tito,  2.  6  (Yitellia  speaking) : 

"  come  potestij  o  Dio ! 
perfido  traditor  .  .  . 
ah  che  la  rea  son  io  ! 
sento  gelarmi  il  cor, 
mancar  mi  sento. 
pria  di  tradir  la  fe, 
perchfe,  crudel,  perclie  .  .  . 
ah,  che  delfallo  mio 
tardi  mi  pento  !" 

where  there  is  the  same  rapid  transition  as  in  Dido's  soliloquy, 
from  invective  to  self-accusation,  and  from  self-accusation  to  in- 
vective. 

Tangunt  (vs.  596). — Compare  1.  466,  and  Ovid,  Heroid.  8. 
15  :  "  cura  mei  si  te  pia  tcmgit,  Oreste."  A  similar  use  of  the 
verb  to  touch  is  familiar  in  English.  The  Greeks  used  Oiyyavio 
in  the  same  sense,  as  Eurip.  Hipp.  310 :  Oiyyavu  cnOev  toSe. 

Q,UEM  SECUM  PATEIOS  AIUNT  PORTASSE  PENATES  !  QUEM  SUB- 
IISSE  HUMERIS  CONFECTTJM  AETATE  PAKENTEm!  (w.  598-9). The 

latter — ^for  we  can  hardly  suppose  our  author  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  anticlimax — the  more  meritorious  act  of  the  two.  Com- 
pare Pausan.  Phoc.  ch.  28  :  irspi  irXuarov  yap  St)  ittoiovvto  oi 
TToXai  yoviag.    Q(T7rep  icrriv  aXXoig  rs  reKfirjpaaOai  kci  ev  Karavi) 

TOIQ  KaXoV/XSVOlQ  Eu(T£|3£(TtV.  OtQ  TJVtKO  ETTEjOjOEt  TT)  KaTOVJJ  TTVO  TO 
EK  TJje  AlTVI}g,    XpVGOV  jUEK  Kal    apyvpOV    £V    OwSeVOC   JUEOlSl    ETTOlf)- 

uavTO,  01  Se  i(J!£vyov,  o  fiEv  apajuEvoc  Trjv  jUJjTEpa'  o  Se  av  tov 
narspa.  Evang.  Matth.  5.  '23,  ^k'-  "Therefore  if  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  ofEer  thy  gift." 

NoN  POTUi  ABREPTUM  DivELLERE  CORPUS  (vs.  600). — Com- 
pare Othello,  act  3,  sc.  3  :  "  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces." 
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Tuque  harum  interpres  curarum  et  conscia  hino  (ve. 
608).— "Interpres,  .  .  .  media  et  concUiaMjc.  .  .  .  Klii,  testis, 
iudex,  arbitral  Servius.  Not  only  Servius's  own  examples 
("  Quae  tibi  conditio  nova  et  luculenta  fertur  per  me  interpre- 
tem,"  Plant.  Miles,  U.  1.  5.  "  Quod  te  praesente  istic  egi,  teque 
interprete,"  Id.  Curcul.  3.  6Jt.)  but  still  more  Ammian's  deriva- 
tive, '^interpretium"  (28.  1:  "Verum  quoniam  denis  modiis 
singulis  solidis  indigentibus  venumdatis,  emerat  ipse  triceuos, 
interpretii*  compendium  ad  principis  aerarium  misit")  sliows  the 
former  of  these  meanings  as  the  true  one,  and  that  interpres 
not  only  here,  but  at  4.  356 ;  3.  359,  and  generally  elsewhere,  is 
used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  its  English  derivative,  jtiter- 
preter,  but  in  the  much  wider  sense  of  the  English  agenf^  and 
French  commissaire,  commissiounaire. 
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ET  DIRAE  ULTRICES  ET  DI  MORIENTIS  EUSAE" 
ACCIPITE  HAEO  MERITUMQUE  MALIS  ADVERTITE  NUMEN 
ET  NOSTRAS  AUDITE  PRECES  SI  TANGERE  PORTUS 
INFANDUM  CAPUT  AC  TERRIS  ADNARE  NECESSE  EST 
ET  SIC  FATA  lOVIS  POSCUNT  HIC  TERMINUS  HAERET 


DiRAE,  impreeationes.  Compare  Ammian.  28. 1 :  "ultimae 
dirae  caesorum."  Id.  28.  6:  "Hoc  memorando  fine  externis 
domesticisque  oladibus  vexata  conticuit  Tripolis  non  indefensa  : 
quia  vigilavit  lustitiae  oculus  sempiternus,  ultimaeque  legato- 
rum  et  praesidis  [sciz.  necatorum]  dirae."  Flor.  2.  6  :  "  Quasi 
has  inferias  sibi  Saguntinorum  ultimae  dirae  in  illo  publico  par- 
ricidio  incendioque  mandassent." 

AcciPiTB  HAEC,  &c.,  .  .  .  PRECES. — "  AcciPiTE  animis  {tv6v- 
fiuade)  HAEC  mala,  et  vim  vestram  (numen)  meritam,  /.  e.,  tan- 


*  (An  oversight  of  the  learned  Doclor.     Inlerprcs  and  hi/ti-pretitnit  haye  jiotliihg 
in  common  except  the  inler. — J.  F.  D.). 

HENBY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.   II.  o4 
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quam  debitam  mild  iniusta  patienti,  vertite,  ad  ea  ulciscehda 
scilicet,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Wrong  in  every  respect.  First,  haec 
is  not  "haec  mala"  but  haec  verba,  exactly  as  5.  304  : 

"  acoipite  haec  animis,  laetasque  advertite  mentes," 

wbere  there  are  no  mala  at  all,  and  where  the  sense  can  by  no 
possibility  be  other  than  "accipite  haec  verba."  Secondly, 
NUMEN  is  not  "vim  vestram,"  but  your  will,  your  free,  self-origi- 
nating, independent  will  and  pleasure,  and  being  used  a  part  for 
the  whole  expresses  the  whole  mind,  and  corresponds  exactly  to 
"  animis"  and  "  mentes,"  in  the  parallel  cited  above.  See  Eem. 
on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12,  and  on  "numen  lunonis,"  1.  52. 
Thirdly,  advertite  is  not  "v^ite  ad  ea  ulciscenda,"  but  is 
simply  turn  towards,  advert,  and  in  conjunction  with  numen,  turn 
your  self-originating  will,  mind,  and  attention  towards  what  I  say; 
exactly  as  in  the  parallel  cited  above  "  advertite"  is  not  "  vertite 
ad  ea  ulciscenda,"  there  being  no  harm  done,  nothing  to  be 
avenged,  but  simply  vertite,  turn  towards,  and  in  conjunction 
with  "  mentes,"  turn  your  minds  toioards.  In  the  words  of  our 
text  Dido  goes.no  farther  than  the  mere  imploring  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gods,  hear  me,  and  attend  to  what  I  say,  and  the 
assigning  of  the  claim  she  has  to  their  attention,  viz.,  that  so 
much  misfortune  (malis)  deserved  it  (meritum).  Only  after 
such  preface  does  she  proceed  to  say  what  she  expects  the  gods 
will  do  for  her  when  they  have  let  into  their  minds  and  turned 
their  attention  to  her  deplorable  case,  viz.,  that  they  will  visit 
with  such  punishment  as  is  at  their  command  the  infandum 
CAPUT  which  is  the  cause  of  all  her  misery :  si  tangere  eortus 
INFANDUM  caput,  &c.  The  sole  difference  between  Dido's  pre- 
face and  the  above-cited  preface  of  Aeneas  is,  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  Dido  calls  attention  not  being  joyful  circum- 
stances, but  the  very  opposite,  there  is  no  "laetas,"  but  the 
very  opposite  of  "  laetas,"  meritum  malis  ;  and  that  the  persons 
whom  she  addresses  not  being,  like  the  persons  addressed  by 
Aeneas,  men,  but  divinities,  she  asks  for  the  attention  not  of 
ordinary  mind  ("mentes"),  but  of  self- originating  will  and 
pleasure  (numen),  the  highest  quality  of  mind,  mind  par  excel- 
lence, that  attribute  which  furnishes  the  highest,  most  flattering. 
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most  complimentary  appellation  and  title,  not  for  man  only, 
but  for  the  gods  themselves. 

AcciPiTE  HAEC  may  bo   regarded  as  the  theme  of  which 

MERITUMQUE    MALIS    ADVERTITE    NUMEN     and     NOSTRAS   AUDITE 

PRECEs  are  the  two  variations.  Accipite  haec  is  repeated  with 
variety  (in  a  varied  form)  in  meritumqub  malis  advertitb 
NUMEN  as  well  as  in  nostras  audite  preces,  the  variety  intro- 
duced in  the  former  being  meritum  malis  ntjmen,  and  that 
introduced  into  the  latter  being  preces.  The  theme  with  the 
two  variations,  all  taken  together,  convey  the  meaning  expressed 
in  the  single  sentence,  "accipite  {or  audite),  O  numina,  has 
PRECES  merentis  propter  mala."  I  need  hardly  say  how  much 
better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  versification  is  the  theme  with 
its  two  variations.  In  the  very  next  passage  there  is  a  similar 
theme,  necesse  est,  with  its  two  similar  variations,  bt  sic  fata 
lovis  poscunt  and  hic  terminus  haeret,  each  variation  being, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  an  amplified,  ornamented  repetition  of 
the  theme.     See  Eemm.  on  1.  550;  6.  795;  7.  73. 

Meritum  malis. — "  Quod  mali  merentur,"  Servius,  Heyne, 
Voss,  Peerlkamp.  No ;  Wagner  is  right :  "  malis  meis."  For 
the  expression  meritum  malis  compare  2.  690 :  "  pietate  me- 
remur." 

Malis,  misforttmes,  as  ^cl.  10.  61  : 

"aut  deua  ille  malis  hominum  mitescere  discat." 

Aen,  6.  365  :  "Eripe  me  his,  invicte,  malis."  11.  480  :  "  causa 
m«/««  tantis."  Ovid,  Met.  6.  303  (of  Niobe) :  "diriguitque  malis." 

Tangere  portus,  theme  ;  terris  adnare,  variation. 

Si  .  .  .  necesse  est  et  sic  fata  iovis  poscunt,  hic  termi- 
nus haeret. — Not  improbably  a  periphrasis  for  the  rtOei/xtvoi'  of 
Themis,  Ammian.  21.  1 :  "...  Themidis ;  quam  ex  eo  quod 
fixa  fatali  lege  decreta  praescire  faeit  in  posterura,  quae  rSufxeva 
sermo  Gxaecus  appellat,  ita  oognominatam,  in  cubili  solioque 
Iovis,  vigoris  vivifioi,  theologi  veteres  coUocarunt." 

Hic  terminus  haeret. — So  Lucret.  5.  91 :  "  alte  terminus 
haerens." 


54   »■ 
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628-641. 

Lin'ORA  LITTORIBUS  CONTRAKIA  FLUCTIBUS  UNDAS 
IMPRECOR  AEMA  ARMIS  PUGNENT  IPSIQ0E  NEPOTESQUE 
HAEC  AIT  ET  PARTES  ANIMUM  VERSABAT  IN  OMNES 
INVISAM  QUAERENS  QUAM  PRIMUM  ABRUMPERE  LDCEM 
TUM  BREVITER  BARCEN  NUTRICEM  AFFATA  SICHAEI 
NAMQUE  SUAM  PATRIA  ANTIQUA  CINIS  ATER  HABEBAT 
ANNAM  CARA  MIHI  NUTRIX  HUC  SISTE  SORORE-M 
Die  CORPUS  PROPERET  FLUVIALI  SPARGERE  LYMPHA 
ET  PECUDES  SECUM  ET  MONSTRATA  PIACULA  DUCAT 
SIC  VENIAT  TUQUE  IPSA  PIA  TKGE  TEMPORA  VITTA 
SACRA  lOVI  STYGIO  QUAE  RITE  INCEPTA  PARAVI 
PERFICERE  EST  ANIMUS  FINEMQUE  IMPONERE  CURIS  ' 
DARDANIIQUE  ROGUM  CAPITIS  PERMITTERE  FLAMMAE 
SIC  AIT  ILLA  GRADUM  STUDIO  CETLERABAT  ANILEM  "  ' 


rAS.  LECT.  (ts.  641). 

ANILI 1  Med.  HM  ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Donat. 

(ad  Ter.  Eun.  5.  3);  prino. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod. ;  Mil. 

1475, 1492  ;  Bresc;  Turneb. ;  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;  Paris, 

1600;   La  Cerda;   D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heina.  (1671,  1676,   1704);  Phil.; 

Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef . ;  Jahn;  Dorph. ;  Lad.;  Eibb. 
T 
ANILEM  I  Pal.  (IWILEM,  with  the  EM  crossed  out).  11  If.' in  N.  Heins. 

(ap.  Burm.);  Burm. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  am   ed. 
1861) ;  Peerlk.  ;  Forb. ;  Haiipt. 


Littora  LITTORIBUS  coNTRARiA,  FLUCTIBUS-  UNDAS. — Compare 
Manil.  4.  811  (Wernsdorf) : 

"sic  terrae  terris  respondent,  urbibus  urbee, 
littora  littoribus,  regnis  contraria  regna." 

InvISAM    QUAERENS     QUAM     PRIMUM     ABRUMPERE    LUCEM.— 

Compare  Eurip.  Hipp.  355:    tx^pov  v/iap,  ex^pov  it<jopio^^aoQ. 

St.  August.  Confess,  h- I'i  :  "Horrebant  omnia,  et  ipsa  lux." 
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NaMQUE    SUAM     PATRIA    ANTIQUA     CINIS    ATER    HABEBAT. — 

What  is  the  figm-e  here,,  or  what  the  picture  presented  to  us  f 
We  have  no  difficulty  where  Palinums  informs  Aeneas  that  the 
waves  have  him  now,  and  the  winds  toss  him  about  the  shore 
(6.  362  : 

"  nuTic  me  fluctns  habet,  versantque  in  littore  ventl "), 

the  picture  being  plainly  that  of  the  dead  body  rolled  about  on 
the  shore  by  winds  and  waves,  of  the  dead  body  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  winds  and  waves  to  do  what  they  like  with ;  at  the 
mercy,  as  we  say,  of  winds  and  waves.  But  the  case  of  Dido's 
nurse  is  diffefent.  It  is  the  cinis  atek  which  we  are  informed 
has  her.  Now  this  cinis  ater  must  be  either  the  cinis  ater 
into  which  the  nurse  has  been  reduced  by  burning  on  the  fune- 
ral pyre,  or  the  cinis  ater  of  the  funeral  pyre  itself.  But  the 
former  could  not  well  be  said  to  have  her,  is  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  her  to  be  conceived  as  having  her :  therefore  the  cinis 
ATER  which  is  said  to  have  Dido's  nurse  is  the  cinis  ater  of  her 
funeral  pyre,  that  cinis  ater  wliich,  thrown  over  the  partially 
consumed  bones,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  tumulus.  Compare 
Anthol.  Lai.  (ed.  Meyer),  1388: 

' '  hoc  Epios  tiimulo  Cinyra  est  cum  f ratre  sepiiltus, 
ante  suos  annos  qnos  tegit  atra  cinis." 

Stat.  Sifv.  5.  5.  18  : 

' '  quisquis  adhuc  tenerae  signatum  flore  iuventae 
immersit  cineri  iuvenem,  primaque  iacentis 
serpere  crudeles  vidit  lamigine  flammas, 
adsit,  et  altemo  mecum  clamore  f atiscat. ' ' 

Liican.  9.  1  (of  the  shade  of  Pompey)  : 

' '  at  non  in  Pharia  manes  iacuere  favilla , 
nee  cinis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  iimbrani : 
prosiluit  tusto,  semiustaque  raemtra  relinquens 
dcgeneremque  rogum,  sequitur  convexa  Tonantis. 

CatuU.  68.  91 : 

"  Troia  (nefas  !)  commune  scpulclinim  Asiao,  Europacque 
Troia  virum  et  virtutum  omnium  acorba  riiiif. 
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CiNis  HABEBAX,  the  pyre  ashes  had,  as  Propert.  2.  28.  55 : 

"  et  (juaeoumque  erat  in  numero  Romana  puella, 
occidit :  has  onmes  ignis  avarus  hdbet " 

[the  greedy  fire  {i.e.,  pyre-fire)  has].  Horn.  //.  2.  699  :  ron  S' 
TjSrj  EX*"  Kara  yaia  fitXaiva  [the  black  earth  held  or  had]. 
Ibid.  16.  629  :  Tra^oQ  nva  yaia  KaOc^ei  [sooner  the  earth  mil 
hold  (have)  some  one}.     Ibid.  3.  21^3  (of  Castor  and  Pollux) : 

.  .  .  Touj  5'  i/St)  Kanxiv  (pvcrt^oos  aia 
ev  AaKeSaifiovi  audi,  <f}i\r]  eyt  irarpiSi  yaiTj 

["  alma  tellus  held  or  had  (alive,  see  Od.  11.  300,  of  the  same: 
Zd'ovg  Karc^Ef)  in  the  dear  paternal  land ; "  exactly  as  in  our  text: 
"  dark  pyre-ashes  had  (dead)  in  the  dear  old  country"].  Anthol. 
Pal.  7.  398  (epigr.  Antipatri) : 

aypode  yap  Kariovra  TiloKv^evoy  ck  ttotc  SaiTos 
Tvfi0os   ex^'   y\i(Xxpt^y  e^cptiroyTa  \o<puv 

[the  tomb  has].     Ibid.  7.  h  (epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii)  : 

cv0a5c  ni€piS»i'  TO  (ro<pov  ffro/ia,  Bsiov  Ofiripov, 
K\eivos  eir  ayxia^mi  Tu/i$os  fX^'  TKOweKa 

[a  famous  tomb  has].  Anthol.  Oraec.  (a  Brunck,  ed.  Jacobs, 
Lips.  1794,  vol.4,  p. 271):  Xdivtog  (trjjXjj  fis  irspiK,  EX6£  [the  monu- 
ment (grave-stone)  has  me  round  about].  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  21 
(epigr.  Simmiae,  epitaph  of  Sophocles) : 

rov  (Te  xopo'S  /iAffiavra  'So<l>oKKea,  ttoiSo  SoipiXXov, 
Toy  rpayiKris  Moutn/s  affnpa  K^Kpomov, 


rvfi.$os  6xei  fcoi  yns  oKiyov  (Hepos 

[the  tomb  and  a  little  earth  have].  Ibid.  7. 199  (epigr.  Tymnae) : 

opveoy  a  Xapiaiv  nefieXn/ifyou^  a)  vapofwioy 

oKKvoffiy  Toy  (Toy  (pdoyyov  i(T(jOffafiGvoy^ 
Tjpiraaeris,  ij)i\'  eAoie-  (To  S'  rjAea  Kai  to  aoy  -qSv 

vyevfia  (Tiuirripai  yvKTOs  exovaiy  oSo-t 

[the  silent  ways  of  night  have].     Ibid.  5.  271  (epigr.  Macedonii 

Consularis)  : 
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yripas  EX*'  fat  vovaos  a/ieiAixoj 

[old  age  and  inexorable  disease  have].  Aen.  10.  706:  "Lau- 
rens habet  ora  Mimanta  "  [the  Laurentian  shore  has].  Ibid. 
1.  560: 

■     .     .     "  et  te,  pater  optime  Teucrum, 
pontus  habet  Liby ae  ' ' 

[the  Libyan  sea  has]. 

Exactly  corresponding  to  this  double  use  of  einis  to  signify, 
according  to  the  context,  either  the  ashes  of  the  defunct  [as 
Ovid,  eoc  Fonto,  3.  2.  28  : 

"  cum  einis  absumpto  oorpore  f actus  ero  " 

[when  I  shall  have  become  ashes].     Id.  Amor.  2.  6.  h.2  : 

"  iamque  cinie,  vivis  fratribus,  Hector  erat." 

Pers.  5.  152  :  "  einis  et  manes  et  fabula  fies  "  [you  shall  become 
ashes].     Stat.  Theb.  8.  110  (Amphiaraus  to  Pluto)  : 

' '  hei  mihi !  nil  ex  me  sooiis  patnaeque  relictuin 
vel  captum  Tbebis.     Non  iam  Lemaea  videbo 
tecta,  nee  attonito  saltern  einis  ibo  parenti. 
non  tumulo,  non  igne  miger,  laorymisque  meorum 
productus,  toto  pariter  tibi  funere  veni" 

["I  shall  not  go,  even  in  the  state  of  ashes,  to  my  parent; "  i.  e., 
the  parent  shall  not  even  have  the  consolation  of  receiving  the 
ashes  of  the  child,  the  child  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth  alive,  having  le'ft  no  corpse  behind,  the  ashes  of  which, 
after  it  had  been  burnt  might  be  brought  home  to  the  parent]  J 
or  (as  in  the  examples  with  which  I  commenced  this  Remark) 
the  ashes  of  the  pyre,  is  («)  the  double  use  of  pulvis  sometimes 
to  signify  the  dust  of  the  defunct,  as  Hor.  Od.  ^.  7 ." 

"  nos  ubi  decidimus 
quo  pius  Aeneas,  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus, 
pulvis  et  umbra  sumus," 

sometimes  the  dust  of  the  tumulus,  consisting  below  of  pyre- 
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ashes,  above  of  superadded  dust  or  eai-th,  as  Ibid.  1.  28.  1  : 

"  te  maris  et  terrae,  numeroq^ue  carentis  arenae 
mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinum 
raunera," 

and  ibid,  verse  35  : 

"  quanquam  festiixas,  non  est  mora  longa,  liceWt, 
iniecto  tei  pulvere,  curras," 

and  {h),  the  use  of  koviq  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same  two  verj 
.distinct  significations,  that  of  the  dust  of  the  defunct,  as  Anthol. 
Pal.  7.  728  (epigr.  Callimachi,  epitaph  on  an  aged  priestess)  : 
ri ypr)VQ ytvo/iirjv,  ri  vvv  Kovtg.    Ibid.  7.  738  (epigr.  Theodoridae) : 

K\7}t5es  KvTTpou  (Te  Kat  effxaTtat  ^a\afiivoSj ' 

Tifj,apx,  v^pi<nrjs  t   wAetre  Atij/  avefios, 
yri'i  re  (Tuv  <popTM  re*  kovlv  Se  ffov  ainptft.e\aivav 

he^avT  oi^vpoL,  (Tx^tKic,  KtjSefioveSj 

and  that  of  the  dust  of  the  tumulus,  as  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  329 
(tif  MupraSa  rr/v  /xiOvaov  ev  iriOw  ra^naav)  : 

ov  KfuSei  ipBifiiv^v  Pair)  Koyts-  aWa  iriBos  /loi, 
(rvfi.0o\ov  ev<j>poffwris,  repirvos  eirEcTTi  Ta<j>os. 

Find.  01.  8.  79  (ed.  Dissen) : 

KaroKpunrei  5'  ov  Kovis 
(Tvyyoviay  KeBvaf  x°-P^^- 

'Anthol.  Pal.  7>  32  (epigr.  Juliani,  epitaph  of  Anacreon) : 

TToWaKi  fLfv  ToS'  aeiira,  kcu  ck  TVfji,$ov  Se  Poijffa' 
'  TTLvere,  vpiv  toutjjv  ajj.<pi$aKri(rde  Koviv.' 

Ibid.  7.  Sk  (epigr.  Antipatri  Sidonii,  epitaph  of  Pindar)  : 

TiiepiKav  (TaA-TTi-yya,  rov  evayeoiv  ^apvv  v^viav 
XaKKevTav,  Karexei  TlifSapov  aBe  kovis. 

Ibid.  8.  120   (epitaph.  Grregorii  Theol.  in  Liviam) :   ami !  koi 
Aifiiav  KOTtx^i  Kovtc.     Anthol.  Gr.  (ed.  Jaeohs),  7.  185  : 

hvaoyin  ixi  Ai^uaffav  ex^'  kovis,   ajx'  Se  Va/iris 
/(61/ioi  irapBev^Kt}  rr/Sc  Trapa  \f/ciixaBw, 
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in  the  first  two  of  which  examples  koi^ic,  the  dust  of  the  tumulus, 
hides;  in  the  third  of  which  koi^ic,  the  dust  of  the  tumulus,  is 
wrapped  round;  and  in  the  last  three  of  which  kovic,  the  dust 
of  the  tumulus,  has  or  holds  the  defunct,  exactly  as  in  our  text 
ciNis,  the  pyre-ashes,  have  or  hold  Dido's  nurse. 

Annam,  cara  mihi  NUTRix,  &c. — "With  this  whole  scene  of 
Dido's  suicide  compare  Xenophon's  account  of  the  suicide  of 
Panthea,  wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Susa,  Cyrop.  7 :  ri  Se  yui'?) 
roue  fifv  fvvovxpvg  cKcXivasv  airoarrivai  ('tiDQ  av,'  e(pr),  'rovSceyw 
otvpwfiai  tog  fiovXafjiai'),  rij  Se  Tpo(j>u>  nirt  trapafiiveiv,  Kait-mTa^tv 
avTtj  tiriioav  aTroOavrt,  TriuiKaXv\liat  avriji'  r£  koi  avBpa  tv  ivi 
ifiartw.  H  OS  TpoipoQ  TroXAa  iKiTtvovaa  fir]  votnv  tovto,  tirti  ovSiv 
tivvi,  KQi  \aX.eiraivov(Tav  iwpa,  iKadriTO  KXaiovua.  H  Se  OKivaKt) 
iraXai  irapeaKevaafuvri  aipaTTii  tavTr\v,  koi  eiriOeiira  tin  ra  artpva 
rou  avopog  rriv  tavTrfg  kf^oAijk  aTri9i>ri<TKtv.  H  Se  rpntpog  ai'oi- 
\o<pvparo  Ti  KOI  iripieKaXvirTtv  ap(pw,  wawtp  ri  navOeia  BTriarit- 
Xcv. 

Annam,  cara  mihi  nutrix,  huc  siste  sororem. — Gb-eat  divi- 
sion among  the  commentators  whether  the  structure  be  cara 
-MIHI  or  SISTE  MIHI ;  Heyne,  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Siipfle,  being  of 
the  former  opinion ;  Wakefield,  Wagner,  and  Conington,  of  the 
latter.  I,  for  my  part,  see  no  reason,  not  even  the  shadow  of 
a  reason,  for  separating  the  pronoun  from  the  words  between 
which  it  is  placed,  and  to  which  at  the  first  blush  it  is  of  neces- 
sity referred  by  every  reader,  in  order  to  attach  it  to  a  remote 
word  which  stands  in  no  need  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  under- 
stood to  belong  to  the  words  in  connexion  with  which  the  poet 
has  placed  it,  it  serves  the  double  purpose  which  the  same  pro- 
noun serves  when  placed  in  a  similar  connexion  elsewhere,  viz., 
first  to  add  emphasis  to  the  adjective,  and  secondly  to  determine 
and  place  beyond  doubt  the  object  on  which  the  adjective  acts. 
Compare  11.  586 : 

"  cara  mihi  comitumque  foret  nunc  una  mearum." 

11.  535  : 

.     .      "  graditur  bellum  ad  crudele  Camilla, 
0  virgo,  et  nostris  nequicquam  cingitur  arniis, 
ram  mihi  ante  alias." 
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5.  724 : 

"  nate,  mihi  vita  qiiondain,  dum  vita  manebat, 
care  magis." 

Ovid,  Trist.  3.  k.  1 :  "0  mihi  care  quidem  semper."     Id.  Fast. 

6.  51 :  "  neo  gens  rnihi  carioruila,  est."  Id.  Trist.  5. 14..  2 :  "0 
mihi  me  conitix  carior.' 

Die  CORPUS  PROPERET  FLUVIALl  SPARGERE  LYMPHA. "  The 

necessity  of  cle9,nsiHg  before  approaching  the  gods  is  well 
known,"  Oonington.  To  be  sure.  Have  we  not  living  wit- 
ness thereof  in  baptism,  and  the  lustral  font  at  the  church  door? 
Stc  veniat. — "Sic  is  emphatic:  thus  and  mily  thus-^-when  she 
has  done  this,  and  not  till  then,  Dido's  object  of  course  being  to 
gain  time,"  Oonington,  following  Servius,  whoj  on  tuque  ipsa 
piA  TEGE  tempora  vitta,  says  "  corona,  ijt  et  ipsa  tardaret." 
I  think,  however,  that  sic  is  no  more  than  the  usual  sic,  refer- 
ring to  previous  description  or  preparations  (compare  1.  229 : 
"  sic  vertiee  caeli ; "  and  7.  668  :  "  sic  regia  tecta  subibat," 
where  see  Rem. ;  also  4. 660 :  "  sic,  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  imibras,"  where 
see  Rem.),  and  that  Dido  gives  these  directions  not  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  time,  or  delaying  her  sister,  who  on  the  contrary  ig 
so  far  from  coming  too  soon  that  she  requires  to  be  sent  for 
(huc  siste  sororem),  but  as  necessary  to  keep  up  and  complete 
the  show  of  the  religious  ceremony  she  was  ostensibly  about  to 
perform : 

SACRA  lOVl  8TYGI0,  atlAE  RITE  INOEPTA  PARAVl, 
PERFICERB  EST  ANIMUS. 

The  rite  hitherto  only  incepta  was  now  to  be  perfected  (perfi- 
cere),  and-the  lustration,  the  victims,  and  the  "  vitta"  were  an 
essential  part  of  it ;  were  not  a  pretext  to  keep  her  sister  away, 
but  a  part  of  the  blind  she  had  set  before  the  eyes  of  her  sister. 
If  the  performance  of  these  particulars  kept  her  sister  away,  that 
was  an  accidental  advantage,  not  the  reason  why  the  perform- 
ance of  them  was  required. 

Anilem  not  ANiLi  (vs.  641),  first,  as  affording  the  more  dig- 
nified, and  therefore  the  more  agreeable,  sense ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  "senilem"  in  the  precisely  corresponding  passage 
of  St.  Ambrose  deAhrahamo,l :  "Quamvis  senilem  studio  celeraret 
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gradum,"  as  well  as  in  the  not  very  dissimilar  passage  of  Seneca, 
Eipp.  U31  (Hippolytus  to  the  nurse)  : 

"  quid  hue  seniles  fessa  moliris  gradue, 
o  fida  nutrix,  turtidain  f  rontem  gerens, 
et  maesta  vultus  P ' ' 

Celerabat,  not  celehrabat,  because  it  is  "celeraret,"  not 
celebraret,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  St.  Ambrose,  de 
Abrahamo,  1  :  "  Quamvis  senilem  studio  celeraret  gradum." 


644-655. 


PALLIDA VIUl 


Pallida  morte  futura  (vs.  644). — Compare  Milton,  Par.ZtOst, 

10.  1008 : 

.     ,     .     ' '  eo  mucli  of  death  lier  thoughts 
had  entertained,  aa  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale." 

Ensemque  kecludit  dardanium  (vv.  646-7). — Dido  kills 
herself  with  the  sword  with  which  she  had  been  presented  by 
Aeneas,  her  greatest  enemy,  and  on  the  bed  which  had  been  a 
fatal  bed  to  her  ("  quo  peril "),  exactly  as  Ajax  throws  himself 
on  the  sword  which  Hector,  his  greatest  enemy,  had  presented  to 
him,  and  whicli  he  fixes  upright  in  the  hostile  soil  of  Troy,  Soph. 
AJax,  817  (Ajax  speaking)  : 

Sapov  iifv  avSpos  ExTopos,  ^evav  e/xoi 
liaXtara  luariBevTos,  ex*'"'''''"'  ^'  op'"'- 
Tsirijye  5'  fv  77)  iroKefua  tt]  TpaaSi, 

NoN  Hos  QUA5SITUM  MUNUS  IN  usus  (vs.  647). — Compare 
Manil.  5.  648  (of  Andromeda)  : 

"  iuduiturque  sinus  non  haec  ad  vota  paratos." 
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Paulum  I.ACRYMIS -ET  MEKTE  MORATA  (vs.  649). — Compare 
Trissino,  La  So/onisba  : 

' '  poi  con  la  tazza  in  man,  sospesa  alquslnto 
si  stette,  e  disse." 

Soph.  Phil.  359  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

DuM  FATA  DEUSQUE  siNEBANT  (v8.  651). — Wagner,  not  con- 
tent with  ejecting  from  theHeynian  text  sinebant  (the  reading 
not  of  Heyne  only  but  of  the  Modena  ed.  of  1475,  Bersmann, 
the  two  Stephenses,  the  Paris  ed.  of  1600,  the  two  Heinsii, 
La  Gerda,  and  Burmann),  and  substituting  for  it  sine  bat,  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  the  substitution  as  for  a  restoration  of  the 
text  to  its  original  purity  ("reposui  sinebat").  I  not  only  con- 
sider the  MS.  authority  for  sinebant  to  be,  even  on  Wagner's 
own  showing,  at  least  equal  to  that  for  sinebat  (the  Vatican 
Fragment  and  the  Palatine  being  for  the  former  reading,  the 
Medicean  for  the  latter),  but  prefer  sinebant  to  sinebat,  first, 
as  affording  the  simpler  and  more  natural  structure  ;  secondlyj 
as  fully  supported  and  justified  against  Wagner's-  eritieifim 
(Quaest.  Virgil.  8.  3.  fl)  by  the  alinost  exact  parallel,  Aen. 
6.  511  .•  ' 

','  sed  voBfata  mea  et  sofelua  exitiale  Lacaenae 
his  mersere  malis  ;  " 

and  thirdly,  as  the  reading  acknowledged  by  Donatus. 

ViXI,  ET  QUEM  oederat  cursum  fortuna  peregi  (vs.  653). 
«— Not  /  have  lived  and  I  have  finished,  but  my  life  is  over,  and  I 
ham  finihhed:    Compare  2.  325  : 

"  ftiimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  et  ingens 
gloria  Teiicrorum," 

where  see  Eem.  Byron,  Letters  :  "  I  will  work  the  mine  of  my 
youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then — good  night !  IJiave 
lived,  and  am  content,"  where  there  seems  to  be  an  imitation,  if 
not  of  our  text,  at  least  of  the  Latin  use  of  the  perfect.  Com- 
pare also  10.  861  : 
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"  Khoebe,  din  (res  si  ijua  din  raovtalibus  ulla  est) 

["our  life  has  been  long  together :  to-day  it  ends"].  Tacit. 
Ann.  11.  37 :  "suadebatque  ne  percussorem  opperiretur  [Messa- 
lina]  ;  transisse  vitain,  neque  aliud  quam  morti  decus  quaeren- 
dum,"  where  "transisse  vitapi"  is,  so  to  speak,  exactly  equivalent 
to  vixisse. 

Q.UEM  DEDEHAT  CDRSUM  FORTUNA. — So  Cic. ^JroM/OH.  95.- "veS- 

tras  vero  et  vestrorum  ordiuum  occursationes,  studia,  sermones, 
quemcunque  curstun  fortuna  dederit,  secum  se  ablaturum  esse 
dicit."     Find.  Nem.  U-  Ul  (ed.  Boeckh)  : 

e^ot  S'  o-Koiav  aperav 
e^ojKe  ■jroT/j.os  ava^, 
6U  ot^  on  xpovos  eptrwy  viirpufieyav  re\«T€i 

Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago  (vs.  654). — She 
consoles  herself  with  the  last  never-failing  consolation  of  the 
unhappy,  the  prospect  of  futurity.  Hope  expires  only  with  the 
last  breath,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  suicide,  is  ever  so  tired  of 
this  world  as  not  to  be  ready  to  begin  another.  Compare  Sil. 
15.  370  (of  Marcellus) : 

.     .     .     ' '  circumdata  postquam 
nil  restare  videt  viiius,  quod  debeat  ultra 
iam  supexis,  magnum  secum  portare  sub  umbras 
nomen  mortis  avet," 

with  the  exception  of  the  one  word  "  mortis,"  the  sentiment  of 
Dido  and  of  universal  humanity.  Dido's  ghost  will  enter  Hades 
magna  because  Dido  in  her  life  has  been  magna,  has  revenged 
the  murder  of  her  betrothed  and  founded  a  great  city ;  but  Dido's 
ghost  will  not,  like  Marcellus'e,  bring  with  it  to  Hades  "magnum 
nomen  mortis,"  because  Dido  has  not  died  fighting  for  her  country, 
but  ingloriously,  in  despair,  by  her  own  hand.  The  sentiment  of 
Pido  is  no  less  natural  than  common  to  all  that  was  eminent,  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  antiquity.  Ancient  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, far  from  discovering  at  the  approach  of  death  the  vanity 
of  everything  earthly,  how  like  fools  or  silly  children  they  had 
lived  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible  ;  far 
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from  giving  the  lie  •with  their  last  hreath  to  themselves  and 
their  whole  past  lives,  were  anxious,  vainly  indeed,  but  at  least 
honestly  and  consistently,  that  the  honours,  dignities,  and  tri- 
umphs they  had  earned  so  hardly  here  should  accompany  them 
into  their  imagined  existence  beyond  the  grave.  There  was  not 
one  of  them  who  was  not  solicitous  with  Dido  that  his  umbra 
should  be  magna,  not  one  of  them  who  would  have  thought  of 
casting  away  crown  and  sceptre  in  order  to  enter  Hades  a  ton- 
sured monk,  with  genuflexions  and  streaming  tears  and  clasped 
hands  pitiably  upraised  for  mercy,  only  too  happy  if  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  his  place  beside  and  enjoy  for  ever  the  com- 
pany of  his  barber,  or  his  tailor,  or  the  slave  who  had  daily 
scoured  his  garderohe.  Accordingly  we  find,  Aen.  12.  6^6,  the 
reflections  of  Turnus  just  before  his  death  cast  in  the  same  mould 
as  Dido's : 

.     .     .     ' '  yos  0  mihi  manes 
este  boni ;  quoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas, 
sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istius  inscia  culpae 
desceudam,  magnorum  baud  unquam  indignus  avorum; " 

and  Polyxena,  Eurip.  Hee.  5^8,  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Achilles,  refuses  to  have  her  -hands  bound,  in  order 
that  she  may  not,  by  dying  like  a  slave,  forfeit  the  respect  due 
to  her  royal  blood  in  Hades : 

€\ev8epav  Se  fi  ,  as  ehevBepa  6ava, 

irpos  Oeay,  fteSevres,  XTfivar'  ev  veKpoiai  yap 

SovXtj  KeKKtjffdaiy  ^affiAis  ovif,  atff^wofiai. 

A  curious  example  of  the  transition  from  the  heathen  to  the 
Christian  sentiment  is  afforded  by  Oonstantine  the  Grreat,  in  his 
dying  moments  sufficiently  Christian  to  bid  eternal  adieu  to  the 
purple,  and  sufficiently  heathen  to  await  death  in  splendid  and 
even  royal  vesture,  Euseb.  Heel.  Hist.  U-  62,  63:  a>c  S'  ivXripovTo 
ra  Siovra,  Xafiirpoig  koi  fiaaiXiKOig  afK^tiOfxaai,  ^wtoq  iKkafjiWovat 
TpOTTOv,  Trtpu(5a\XsTo,  tTTi  XtDKOrorjj  T«  arptD/ivr)  SiavtiraviTO'  ovk 
lO'  aXovpyiSoQ  iiri^pavaai  dtXriiraQ.  KantiTa  rriv  (pwvvv  avvxpwaag, 
fVxaptCTTiipiov  avETrtfxirt  tu>  Otw  Trpoatvxtv'  jUE0'  ff  sn-ij^s  Xeyiov' 
vvv  aXriOei  Aoyw  fiuKapiov  oiS'  tpavTov'  vvv  rrjc  adavarou.  Zwrie 
TTi^avOai   a^iov'    vvv   tov   Biiov    iitTitXr}(j>tvai    fwrog   TmriaTiVKa, 
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with  the  omission  of  magna  the  very  words  of  Dido,  if  I  may 
so  say,  Christianised. 

Urbem  praeclaram  statui  ;  mea  moenia  vidi  (vs.  655). 

"  Possibly  there  may  be  an.implied  taunt  against  her  wandering 
lover,  whose  city  is  still  to  build,"  Conington.  I  think  not ; 
Dido  and  Aeneas  were  not  rivals,  and  Dido  was  too  dignified 
for  so  narrow-minded  a  taunt  at  so  solemn  a  moment.  If  she 
was  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  Virgil  not  io  have  made  her  so. 


659-660. 


DIXIT  ET  OS  IMPRESSA  TORO  MORIEMUR  INULTAE 
SED  MORIAMUR  AIT  SIC  SIC  lUVAT  IRE  SUB  UMBRAS 


Os  IMPRESSA  TORO. — Not  merely  kissing  the  bed,  but  kissing  it  so 
as  to  bury  her  face  on  it,  pressing  her  face  down  upon  the  bed. 
Compare  Anthol.  Pal.  5.  lit.  (epigr.  Euflni)  : 

•i^av^i  5'  ovK  ctKpois  Tois  x^^^^^^^t  a^A*  GpiiTa(ra 
ro  trrofia  rriv  ^vxv^  ^1  ovvx'uv  avay^i, 

Aristaen.  1.  16  :  7rE^(Xr)ic£v  ovtw  ■!r()Oa<j)V(Ta  fxavtKwg.  Petron. 
18:"  Secundum  banc  deprecationera  lacrymas  rursus  efludit, 
gemitibusque  largis  concussa,  tota  facie  ac  pectore  torum  meum 
pressit."  Apul.  Met.  8.  9  :  "At  ilia  [Charite]  ut  primum  maesta 
quieverat,  toro  faciem  impressa  etiam  nunc  dormiens,  lacrimis 
emaftantibus  decoras  genas  cohumidat."  Stat.  Theb.  5.  252  (of 
the  Lemnian  massacre)  : 

' '  hie  impressa  toris  ora,  extantesque  reclusis 
pectoribus  capulos,  magnarum  et  fragmiua  trunca 
hastarum,  et  ferro  laceraa  per  corpora  vestes, 
crateras  pronos,  epulasque  in  caede  natantes 
cemere  erat ' ' 

(where  "impressa  toris  ora"  are  the  faces  of  the  corpses  lying 
on  the  beds  face  downward).     Apul.  Florid.  3.  16  (of  the  state 
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in  which  Philemon's  corpse  was  found)  :  "  lacebatque  incumbens 
toro  similis  cogitanti,  adhuc  manus  volumini  implexa,  adhuc  os 
recto  libra  impressus,  sed  enim  iam  animae  vacuus,  libri  obli- 
tus  et  auditorii  securus"  (where  "os  recto  libro  impressus"  is 
lying  with  his  face  on  the  open  book  or  writing).   Val.  Flacc.  2. 168  : 


'  oscula  iam^ue  torts,  iamque  oscula  postibus  ipsis 
ingeminant,  lacrimisque  iteium  visuque  morantur.' ' 


Id.  8.  7 ; 


"  quosque  fugit  co»»pfea;a  ioros 

atque  haeo  impresso  gemuit  miseranda  cubili." 

Ovid,  Met.  10.  ilO  (of  Myrrha,  hiding  her  face  on  her  bed  for 

shame) : 

.     .    .     "  exsiluit  gremio  furibunda,  torumque 
ore  premens :  '  Discede,  precor,  miseroque  pudori 
parce,'  ait." 

Senec.  Here.  Oet.  31^.2  (Dejanira  speaking)  : 

.     .     ' '  Alcidae  toros 
moritura  certe  corpore  amplectar  meo." 

Medea's  leave-taking  of  her  bed,  as  described  by  Apollon.  Ehod. 
4.  26,  is  less  impassioned  than  Dido's,  there  being  nothing  to 
correspond  with  impressa  : 

/cuo-<r€  S'  eov  Tc  Xex"^  toi  Sui\iSas  a/KpoTCfmSev 
tTTaB/ious,  KOI  Toixav  e7ro0)j(roTO'  x^l"^'  Te  fiaxpov 
p-n^anevti  ir\oKafiov,  0aKa/ia>  fivij/inU  fi-V'^pi 
Ko\Xnr6  TTopBeviris'  aSivri  S"  oKoipvpaTO  <j>a)vr). 

Sic,  sic,  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras.— The  commentators  are  di- 
vided in  opinion  whether  the  words  sic  sic  belong  to  iuvat  or 
to  IRE,  Wagner  (1861)  joining  them  to  the  former  {"  adeo  seu 
tantum  iuvat")  ;  La  Oerda,  to  the  latter  ("Alii  placidius  miti- 
usque  morientur,  mihi  sic  ire  convenit,  truculenter  et  dire"). 
That  La  Cerda  is  right,  and  that  they  belong  not  to  iuvat  but 
to  IRE,  appears,  if  from  nothing  else,  at  least  from  the  "  sic  Die 
vivere,  sic  iuvat  perire"  of  Martial  (12.  18).  Servius  was  of 
opinion  that  the  first  sic  asks  a  question  which  is  answered  by 
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the  second :  "  Quasi  interrogatio  et  responsio  (sic  ?  sic)  ;  et 
placet  sic  inultam  perire,  et  hoc  earn  se  loco  intelligimus  percus- 
sisse.  Unde  alii  dicunt  verba  esse  se  ferientis.'"  I  think  the 
generally  received  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  viz.,  that  the 
second  sic  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis, just  as  2.  644  : 

"  sic,  0  sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus" 

(where  the  words  have  precisely  the  same  reference  as  in  our 
text,  viz.,  to  the  mode  of  a  near  and  imminent  death) ;  and  just 
as  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ej)ht.  2.  10  : 

"  curvorum  hinc  chorus  helciarionim, 
responsantibus  alleluia  ripis, 
ad  Christum  levat  amnicum  cele^sma. 
sic,  sic  psallite,  nauta,  vel  viator  ; ' ' 

and  Sil.  9.  25  : 

"  '  siccine,  sic,'  inquit,  '  grates  pretiumque  rependis, 
PauUe,  tui  capitis  ? '  " 

Peerlkamp,  quoting  Senec.  Here.  Oct.  8U5  (Dejanira  speaking)  : 

"  eat  per  artus  ensis  exactus  meos. 
sic,  sic  agendum  est," 

observes  that  these  words  of  Seneca  confirm  the  opinion  men- 
tioned by  Servius,  that  Dido  stabs  herself  as  she  utters  the  words 
SIC  SIC.  In  my  opinion  they  prove  the  very  contrary,  inasmuch 
as  Dejanira  does  not  kill  herself  while  uttering  her  "sic  sic," 
but  only  approves  of,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  fiats  her  previous  re- 
solution to  that  effect,  and  does  not  execute  the  resolution  until 
long  after.  In  like  manner  Dido  does  not  stab  herself  simulta- 
neously with  the  words  sic  Sic,  but  in  those  words  approves  of 
her  previous  determination  to  die  in  that  particular  manner, 
expresses  the  pleasure  she  has  in  dying  in  that  manner.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  as  in  Dejanira's  case,  a  long  delay  between  the 
words  and  the  deed,  but  there  is  still  a  space  sufficient  effectually 
to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter.  Sic  sic  accompanying, 
and  at  the  same  time  pointing  to,  the  actual  wound,  had  been 
too  parallel  to  the  "take  that,  take  that,"  which  accompanies  the 
blow  in  a  quarrel  between  two  schoolboys. 
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Sic  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  vmstl as. -^ This,  this  precisely  is  the  way 
I  like  to  die;  in  this  manner,  in  this  very  manner,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  die — meaning  by  her  own  hand,  with  that  very  sword,  on,  that 
very  bed,  and  on  that  pyre.  How  entirely  the  words  sic  sic  in- 
dicate the  manner  of  the  death,  not  the  death  itself,  is  shown  no 
less  by  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Sidonius  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing of  Silius  (4.  507),  where  "  sio  sic"  can  be  nothing  but  the 
manner  of  life,  or  of  living :  , 

"  at  tu,  donata  tela  inter  Martia  luce, 
infelix  animae,  sic  sic  »«««sque,  tuoque 
des  it^rum  hanc  laudem  nato ;  nee  fine  sub  aeVi 
oppetere  in  telle  detur,  cum  fata  vocabunt. 
pugnantem  cecidisse  meum  est." 

Compare  Flor.  4. 18  (of  the  death  of  Cleopatra) :  "  Ibi  maximos, 
ut  solebat,  induta  cultus,  in  differto  odoribus  solio,  iuxta  suum 
se  coUoeavit  Antonium,  admotisque  ad  venas  serpentibus,  sic 
morte,  quasi  somno,  soluta  est"  [in  this  manner  (viz.,  splen- 
didly dressed,  on  an  elevated  sofa,  near  M.  Antonius,  and  with 
aspics  applied  to  her  veins)  she  died  as  plaoidly  as  if  she  was 
falling  asleep],  also  Senec.  Thyest.  96  (umbra  TantaK  to  Me- 
gaera)  : 

"  quid  ora  terres  verbere,  et  tortos  ferox 
minaris  angues  ?  quid  f  amem  infixam  intimis 
agitas  meduUis  ?  flagrat  inoensum  siti 
cor,  et  perustis  flamma  visceribus  mieat. 
sequor. 
Meg.  hune,  0,  furorem  divide  in  totam  domum. 
sic,  sic  ferantur,  et  suum  inferisi  invicem 
sitiant  cruorem.  sensit  introitus  tuos 
domus,  et  uefando  tota  contactu  borruit." 

Id.  Rerc.  Fur.  1210  (Hercules  recovering  temporarily  from  his 
madness,  and  meditating  suicide) : 

.     .     .     "  ilia,  quae  Pontum  Scytben 
Symplegas  arctat,  bine  et  bine  vinctas  manus 
distcndat  alto  :  cumque  revocata  vice 
in  ae  coibunt  saxa,  <juae  in  caelum  exprimunt 
actis  utrimque  rupibus  medium  mare, 
ego  inquieta  montium  iaceam  mora, 
quiu  structum  acervans  nemore  eongesto  aggerem, 
cruore  coi-pus  impio  sparsum  cremb  ? 
sic,  sic  agendum  est;-  inferis  reddam  Herculem." 
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luTAT  IRE  SUB  UMBRAS,  it  vs  a  pleasure  to  die,  as  Oeorg.  3. 29^, 
"  iuvat  ire  iugis,"  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rove  o-ver  the  hills.  Am.  2.  27 : 

;     .     .     "  iuvat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra 
desertosque  videre  locos  littusque  relictum," 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  Doric  camp.  The  words,  so  emphatic 
owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  sic,  and  to  the  phrase  used — not 
morij  but  ire  sub  umbras,  as  if  she  was  not  dying,  but  setting 
out  on  a  journey — seem  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ap- 
proval of  her  previous  determination,  seem  to  be  a  shout  of 
triumph,  of  final  victory,  over  her  seducer : 

HAUEIAT  HUNO  OOULIS  IGNEM  CaUDElIS  AB  ALTO 
UARDANUS,  ET  NOSTRAE  SECUM  PERAT  OMINA  MOEfflS. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  a  Eoman,  or  living  in  those  times 
of  prodigies,  omens,  and  direct  visitations  from  heaven,  to  esti- 
mate the  full  force  in  Eoman  ears  of  these  last  words  of  Dido. 

With  Dido's  sic  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras  compare  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Constantino  the  Great  as  recorded  by  Busebius  (see 
above,  in  Rem.  on  verse  650) :  vw  aXriOu  Xo-yw  fxaKaoiov  oiS' 
£/udbTov.  Compare  also  3.  b'G6 :  "  hominum  manibus  periisse 
iuvabit." 


663-665. 


DIXERAT  ATQUE  ILLAM  MEDIA  INiER  TALI  A  PERRO 
COLLAPSAM  ASPICiUNT  COMITES  ENSEMQUE  CRUORE 
SPUMANTEM  SPARSASQUB  MANUS 


The  actual  infliction  of  tlie  wound  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  in- 
ferred exactly  as  Amata's  actual  putting  of  the 'rope  about  her 
neck  and  hanging  herself,  12.  603  : 

"  et  no^mn  iaioTiaialeti.  tvaho  nectif  a])  aXta.    _, 
0iam  cladem  miserae  postqiiam  accepere  Latinae  ;  " 
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Eurydice's  actual  treading  on  the  snake,  'beiiig  bitten  by  it,  and 
dying  in  consequence,  Georg.  I/..  1^58  : 

"  immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 
seryantem  lipas  alta  non  ridit  in  herba. 
at  chorus  aequalis  Dryadum  clamore  supremo 
implerimt  monies,'"  &e.  ; 

the  actual  disobarge  of  the  arrow  by  Opis,  11.  860 : 

"dixit,  et  aurata  volucrem  Threissa  sagittam 
deprompsit  pharetra,  cornuque  infensa  tetendit,! 
ef  duxit  longe,  donee  curvata  eoirent 
inter  se  capita,  et  manitus  iam  tangeret  aequis, 
laeva  aciem  ferri,  dextra  nervoqne  papillam. 
extemplo  ieli  stridorem  aurasqtie  sonantes 
audiit  una  Anms,  haesitque  in  corpore  ferrum ;  " 

and  the  actual  interrogation  of  Sinon  by  the  Trojans  after  their 
eui'iosity  had  been  inflamed  to  the  highest,  2.  105  : 

* '  turn  vero  ardemits  sciiari  et  qicaerere  causas, 
ignari  scelerum  tantoruni  artisque  Pelasgae. 
prosequitur  pavitam,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur." 

Compare  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood :  "  The  poor  old  woman,  who 
was  still  confined  to  her  bed,  called  out :  '  Pull  down  the  bobbin 
and  the  door  will  open.'  What,  then,  was  the  poor  old  woman's 
fright,  instead  of  beholding  a  tender  and  beautiful  grandchild, 
to  find  it  was  a  ravenous  wolf,  who,  not  having  tasted  food 
for  several  days,  directly  sprang  upon  her  and  ate  her  up  ?" 
where  the  pulling  of  the  bobbin,  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
the  entrance  of  Little  Eed  Eiding  Hood,  are  omitted  as  minu- 
tiae sufficiently  implied,  and  to  detail  which  would  only  delay 
the  narrative. 

Sparsas. — "  Conspersas ;  vide  supra  vers.  21,"  Forbiger.  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  interpretation  although  sufficiently 
grammatical,  cetjoke  being  supplied  to  spaesas  from  the  pre- 
ceding line,  is  yet  entirely  incorrect ;  first,  because  the  circum- 
stance that  Dido's  hands  were  sprinkled  (as  no  doubt  they  were) 
with  blood  was  too  minute  to  be  observed  by  her  attendants,  the 
pyre  being  very  lofty  (vv.  505,  645),  and  none  of  the  attendants 
being  upon  it  (vs.  685) .   Secondly,  the  minute  circumstance  that 
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the  hands  were  sprinkled  would  be  more  properly  mentioned  in 
case  of  a  subsequent  inquiry  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  her 
death,  and  whether  or  not  she  had  been  her  own  executioner, 
than  on  the  very  first  instant  of  alarm.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  poet  of  Virgil's  good  taste  would  have  here,  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  great  catastrophe,  requested  his  reader's  attention 
to  two  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  bloodiness,  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  by  the  words  spumantem  and 
sPARSAs,  still  less  that  he  would  have  so  strongly  contrasted 
these  two  different  kinds  of  bloodiness  by  the  immediate  juxta- 
position of  the  two  terms.  I  therefore  understand  sparsas  to 
be  here  applied  to  manus  as  so  often  elsewhere  to  capilli  {ex. 
gr.  "sparsis  Medea  capillis,"  Ovid,  Met.  7.  257),  and  to  mean 
hands  thrown  wide  from  each  other ;  lying  powerless  like  those 
of  a  dead  person,  one  here  and  another  there ;  and  so  Stany- 
hurst  (Lond.  1533)  : 

.     .     .  "  thee  swoord  al  bluddie  hegoared, 
and  hands  outspreading  they  beheld." 

This  was  a  sign  of  what  had  happened  much  more  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  distant  spectators  than  any  sprinkling 
of  the  hands  -with  blood.  They  saw  first  that  she  had  fallen 
collapsed ;  secondly,  they  saw  the  sword  spuming  with  blood ; 
thirdly,  they  saw  her  hands  (arms)  thrown  out ;  lying  without 
any  harmony  between  them,  and  like  those  of  a  dead,  not  a 
living,  person.  I  think  it  is  this  meaning  which  is  contained  in 
the  latter  part  of  Servius's  gloss,  "  aut  perfusas  sanguine,  aut 
morte  resolutas,"  and  in  the  first  part  of  Pomponius  Sabinus's  : 
"solutas  morte  vel  orucntatas;"  also  in  Lemaire's  "iactatas," 
and  in  Turgot's  "  tombantes ; "  and  especially  in  the  "  extensas" 
which  I  find  interlined  a]30ve  sparsas  in  the  Gudian  No.  70. 
Compare  Statins,  Achill.  2.  kkO  ■ 

"  nam  procul  Oebalios  in  nubila  oondere  discos, 

et  liquidam  nudare  palen,  et  apargere  caestus 

Indus  erat  requiesque  mihi." 

Sidon.  ApoU.  Cam.  5.  175  (ed.  Sirmondi)  : 

"  donee  ad  anfractum  metae  iam  iamque  relictus 
concita  ter  sparso  fregit  vestigia  porno." 
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And,  more  parallel  still,  Mart.  3.  82 : 

"  percurrit  agili  corpus  arte  traotatrix, 
manumque  doctam  spargit  omnibus  membris." 

Quint.  Decl.  8.  '2'2 :  "  Non  quidem  licuit  mihi  in  illud  cubicu- 
lum,  conditorium  tuae  mortis,  irrumpere,  nee  super  carissima 
membra  prostratae  meis  vulnera  tua  tegere  visoeribus :  quod 
solum  tamen  potui,  corpus,  quod  medicus,  quod  reliquerat  pater, 
hoo  sinu  misera  coUegi,  ac  vacuum  pectus  frigidis  abiectisque 
yisoeribus  rursus  implevi,  sparsos  arhis  amplexibus  iunsi,  mem- 
bra diducta  composui,  et  de  tristi  terribUique  facie  tandem  aegri 
cadaver  imitata  sum."     Val.  Flacc.  1.  420  : 

' '  taurea  vulniflco  portat  caelataque  pluinbo 
terga  Lacon,  saltern  in  vacuos  ut  brachia  ventos 
spart/at ;  et  Oebalium  Pagaseia  pappis  alumnum 
spectet,  securo  celebrantem  littora  ludo." 

Senec.  Here.  Oet.  206  : 

.  ' '  vidi,  vidi 
miseranda  mei  fata  pai'entis, 
■■clim  letifero  stipite  pulsus, 
tota  iacuit  sparsus  in  aula.' ' 


Lucan.  3.  98  : 


.     .   "  namque  ignibus  atris' 
ereditur,  ut  captae,  rapturus  moenia  Eomae, 


(where  "  sparsm-us  "  is  interpreted  by  Peerlkamp  (ad  Aen:ff.  21), 
not  spriiilde  (with  blood)  but  scatter,  disperse).  Eurip.  Alced. 
kOS  (ed.  Musgr.)  (the  son  of  Alcestis  over  his  dead  mother)  : 


irpoKtirovaa  5'  a/J.ov  ^loVj 
ojp<l>avta'^  TXafxtav. 
tSe  yap,  iSe  jSAei^apav,  Kai, 
Traparovovs  x^P^^ 


["resolutas  manus"  in  the  translation,  but  TrapuTuvu}  is  pro- 
tendo,  porrigo].  Also,  exa(3tly  parallel,  Alcim.  Avitus,  Poot; 
1.  90  (of  the  creation  of  man) : 

"  exin  succiduuin  porreeto  in  coi-pore  pectus 
spanjit  riimosas  post  brachia  ioitia  palman" 
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Iscatters,  spreads  out,  viz.,  like  boughs].  The  Italians  have  pre- 
served the  word  in  the  identical  sense,  as  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur. 
2.  U9 : 

' '  comincid  a  poco  a  poco  iudi  a  levarse, 

come  Buol  far  la  peregrina  grue, 

che  corre  prkna,  e  poi  veggiamo  alzaise, 

a  la  terra  vioina  un  braccio  o  due, 

e  quando  tutte  sgno  a  1'  aria  sparse 

velocissime  mostra  1'  aU  sue." 

Ferro  collapsam. — Not  collapsed  on  the  sword,  in  which 
case  the  expression  woidd  have  been  in/errum  collapsam,  but 
collapsed  with  the  sword,  in  consequence  of  the  sword  wound,  ex- 
actly as  Georg,  3.  U85.  : 

"  os«a  minutatim  morbo  eoUapsa  trahebant  "• 

{coUfipsed,  not  on  the  disease,  but  in  consequence  of  the  disease] ; 
and  Aen.  k-  679: 

"  idenl  amha.s  ferro  dolor,  atque  eadem  hora  tuli&et " 

[not  on  the  sword,  but  with  the  sword].  The  attention  of  Dido's  at- 
tendants is  first  drawn  by  the  sudden  collapse  or  sinking  down  of 
Dido :  COLLAPSAM  ASPiciDNT  (as  8.  584 :  "'coUapsum  ferebant ; " 
4.  391 :  "  coUapsa  membra  referunt ; "  9.  708  :  "  coUapsa  ruunt 
membra"),  ferro  being  added,  not  as  having  been  seen  by  the 
attendants,  but  in  order  to  explain  to  the. reader  the  cause  of  the 
collapse ;  the  attendants  then,  in  the  second  place,  observe  the 
sword  frothing  with  gore,  ensem  cruoke  spumantbm  ;  and 
lastly  (sure  sign  that  the  wound  has  been  fat^l,  and  that  their 
mistress  is  in  "a  dying  state),  the  hands  thrown  out  apart  from 
each  other,  one  in  this  direction,  and  one  in  that,  and  no  longer 
the  agents  of  a  will.  Thus  with  the  most  consummate  art  all 
the  particulars  of  the  stabbing,  and  even  the  stabbing  itself,  are 
omitted,  and  left  to  be  concluded  by  the  reader  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  which  alone  are  described. 
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'       665-675. 

IT  CLAMOR PETEBAS 


It  clamor,  &c.,  .  .  .  deorum  (vv.  665-671). — Compare  11.  36 

(of  the  death-  wail  for  Pallas  renewed  when  Aeneas  enters  the 

apartment)  : 

"  ut  vero  Aeneas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis,  ! 

ingentera  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
pectoritus,  maestoque  immugit  regia  Inctu." 

Exod.  1^.  30 :  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all 
his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  crj 
in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one 
dead  "—-^o  ^exaggerated  or  merely  poetical,  but,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  Busehius's  account  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Sopv- 
<pQpot  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Grreat,  a  plain,  truthful, 
matter-of-fact  picture  of  the  lamentations  "^^hich  used  to  take 
place  at  the  death  of  a  beloTcd  sovereign,  JEccles.  Sist.  It..  65 : 
Aopv^OjOOi  iJ.tv  avTiKa  Kai  wav  to  twv  iiWfiaTO<l>v}i.aKwv  jivog, 
tadqrag  vspippri^afisvoi,  (T(pag  ts  auTOWC  ptipavriQ  ett'  iSA(^ovg, 
rac  KtfdXag  ripaaaov'  K(i)kvtov^,  ((ituvac;,  ot/xtoymg  0'  apa  Kai 
ftoaiQ  acjiisvTSQ'  tOv  BifJTroTt}v,  TOv  KVplov,  Tov  fiaaiXeu,  ovx  oia 
demroTTiv,  iraTspa  S'  wairip,  ■yvii)<rKi)v  TraiSwv  SiKtiv,  avaKaXov/xivoi 
.  .  .  CKaarov  Tt  TrsvOx)^  iSiov  irotovpivov,  avrov  n  kotttovtoq, 
(viravti  TOV  Kotvov  airavTwv  ayaBov  rijc  avTwv  n(pr)prifitvov  ^wiJC- 
So  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  a  burst  of  despairing  sorrow 
at  the  moment  a  beloved  friend  or  relative  expires,  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  lifeless  remains,  even  on  the  first  news  of  the  death, 
that  it  has  been  and  still  is  thought  necessary  in  many  countries 
to  simulate  such  sorrow  where  it  is  not,  nay,  even  where  it  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  be  felt.  If  the  simulated  hired  sorrow 
is  impressive — and  who  that  has  ever  heard  the  Irish  keenagh 
borne  on  the  wind  along  a  mountain's  side  in  Conpemara  or 
Donegal  will  say  that  it  is  not  ? — how  impressive  must  not  the 
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real  death- wail  be,  the  genuine  burst  of  sorrow,  when  at  mid- 
night it  strikes  for  the  first  time  from  the  very  chamber  of 
death,  and  from  beside  the  yet  warm  corpse,  on  the  ear  of  the 
traveller  in  Egypt  or  the  still  farther  east  ?  See  Whately's 
Ragged  Life  in  Egrjpt,  p.  199  :  "  It  happened,  on  the  first  night 
of  our  settling  in  Bab-el-Bahar,  that  'about  midnight'  there  was 
a  '  great  cry,'  for  in  a  neighbouring  house  one  was  just  dead. 
No  one  who  heard  that  sudden  cry  breaking  the  deep  stillness 
of  night  can  ever  forget  its  thrilling  effect.  Then  came  the 
piteous  wailing  that  seemed  to  speak  of  sorrow  without  hope : 
the  mother  of  the  famUy  was  taken,  and  the  children's  shrieks 
and  sobs  mingled  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  '  Oh,  Aneeseh ! 
Aneeseh ! '  from  the  sisters  or  friends,  who  vainly  called  on 
her  who  could  no  longer  answer  them — who  had  no  longer  a 
name  on  earth  ! "  The  testimony  is  unexceptionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  testimony  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  an  enemy,  of  a  re- 
ligionist whose  religion  has  achieved  so  complete  a  victory  over 
human  feeling  as  not  only  to  offer  "hearty  thanks  "  to  Almighty 
God  for  every  brother  or  sister's  death,  but  to  pray  at  the  same 
time  that  the  survivors  may  follow  with  as  little  delay  as  con- 
venient. See  Church  of  England  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead : 
"  We  giye  Thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
deliver  this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world ; 
beseeching  Thee  that  it  may  please  Thee  of  Thy  gracious  good- 
ness shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  Thine  elect  and  to 
hasten  Thy  kingdom,"  &c. 

EoEDANS  (vs. 673). — Spoiling,  maldng  ugly,  deformans.  See 
Eem.  on  3.  241. 

Ekaude  petebas  (vs.  675)  =  fraude  aggrediebaris ;  attack- 
edst  with  a  cheat,  i.  e.,  cheatedst,  exactly  as  12.  359,  "  bello 
petisti,"  attackedst  with  war,  i.  e.,  madest  icar  against.  The  use 
of  petere  in  the  sense  of  attack  is  common,  as  11.  9  : 

.     .     .     ' '  bis  sex  thoraca  petit-urn 
perfossumque  locis." 

6.  395  :  "  in  vincla  petivit "  [attacked  in  order  to  make  prisoner, 
made  prisoner].    Cic.  in  Catil.  1.  5:  "Nunc  iam  aperte  rempub- 
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licam  universam  petis :  templa  deorum  immorta^ium,  teeta  urbis, 
vitam  oranium  civium,  Italiam  [denique]  totain  ad  exitium  ao 
vastitatem  vooas."  Ibid.  1.  6  ;  "  Quot  ego  tuas  petitiones  ita 
coniectas,  ut  vitari  posse  non  viderentur,  parva  quadam  declina- 
tione  et,  ut  aiunt,  corpore  effugi ! "  in  the  last  of  which  passages, 
"  petitiones  "is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  passes,  thrusts  of  our 
modem  "  art  of  defence." 


679-685. 

IDEM  AMBAS  FERRO  DOLOR  ATQUE  EADEM  HORA  TtJLISSET 
HIS  ETIAM  STRUXI  MANIBUS  PATRIOSQTJE  VOCAVI 
VOCE  DECS  SIC  TE  TJT  POSITA  CRUDELIS  ABESSEM 
EXSTINXTI  ME  TEQUE  SOROR  POPULUMQUE  PATRESQUE 
SIDONIOS  URBEMQUE  TUAM  DATE  VULNERA  LYMPHIS 
ABLXJAM  ET  EXTREMDS  SI  QUIS  SUPER  HALITUS  ERRAT 
ORE  LEGAM 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  682). 

ifiXTiNXi  I  "  In  Teteribus  fere  omnibus  exemplaribus  ektinxi  prima  persona 
legitur,".Pierius.  Ill  La  Cerda  (text)  ;  D.  Heina.;  N.  Heius.  (1670) ; 
Philippe. 

ExiiNXiT  or  EXSiTKXTl  H  Vat.,  Pal.  HI  Serv.  (Daniel,  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ; 

La  Cerda  (coram.) ;  Heyne  (EXsrrtfxSTi) ;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ed. 

1861);  Haupt;  llibb. 
C 
The  Medicean  has  EXTINXITI,  with  the  XI  and  the  final  I  crossed  out  with 

red  ink. 


VAR.  LECT.  \_pumt.']  (vv.  683-4).  ,  , 

DATE  VUJbNERA  LYMPHIS,  ABL.     Ill  Conington. 

DA;rE,  TPLNERA  LYMPHIS  ABL.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Haupt;  "Waga. 
{Praest);  Ribb. 

DATE  vuiNBRA  LYMPHIS  ABL.   I  Vat.,*  Pal.,  Med.'  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670). 


*  Bottari'  s  statement,  that  in  the  Vatican  Fragment  there  is  a  point  after  date, 
is  incorrect. 
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IdI;M    AMBAS    FERRO    DOLOIi    ATCJUE     EADEM     HORA    TULIS'SET.— 

Compare  Heliodor.  AetMop.  8  (ed.  Bipont.,  p.  254)  (Theagenes 
to  Ohariclea)  :  uBi  ys  ajua  icar'  afju^orcpwv  Kai  Oavaroit  tva  Kai  ev 
ii)pa  fjiia  KaTaSiKatTiifv,  (i)g  ovSt  TsXtvTr)v  av  tovto  eOcfxiiv,  aXXa 
[icatj  7ravrti>i»  KaKOJv  avairavXav. 

His  etiam,  &o.,  .  .  .  abessem. — So  Argia,  over  the  dead 
body  of  Polynices,  Stat.  Tkeb.  12.  336  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsa  dedi  bellum,  maestumque  rogavj 
ipsa  patrem,  ut  talem  liuno  te  complexa  tenerem." 

Ckudelis. — I  have  no  doubt  that  Wagner  (^d.  Heyni)  errs 
in  referring  crudelis  to  Dido  ;  (1),  because  by  its  very  posi^ 
tion,  immediately  before  abessem,  crudelis  is  prima  facie  pointed 
out  as  the  nominative  to  that  verb,  from  which  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  placing  both  before  and  after  it  a  pause  that  in  no 
small  degree  impairs  the  harmony  of  the  versification.  (S),  be- 
cause CRUDELIS  being  referred  to  Dido,  Anna's  lamentation  con- 
sists of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  accusations  of  her  sister,  not 
broken  even  by  so  much  as  one  single  expression  of  that  self- 
repfoach  which  is  so  natural  to  tender  grief.  (3),  because  the 
change  in  the  structure  from  questions  and  wishes  addressed  to 
her  sister  (hoc  illud,  germana,  fuit  .  .  .  parabant  ?  .  .  . 
SPREVisTi  ?  .  .  .  vocAssEs  ;  .  .  .  tulisset)  to  qucstious  ad- 
dressed to  herself  (struxi  ?  .  .  .  vocavi  ?)  shows  that  there  is 
at  the  latter  words  a  complete  transition  of  thought,  and  that 
Anna  here  passes  from  the  reproach  of  her  sister  to  the  reproach 
of  herself  :  his  etiam  struxi  manibus  (sc.,  ego),  &c.  To  have 
counteracted  and  made  of  no  effect  this  natural  and  exquisitely 
pathetic  self-reproach  by  mixing  up  with  it  a  reproachful  apos- 
trophe to  Dido  would  have  been  unworthy  of  Yirgil's  art,  and 
the  more  unworthy  because  unnecessary,  Dido  having  been 
sufliciently  reproached  already.  And  (4),  because  crudelis 
(which,  as  an  invocation  of  Dido,  would  have  been  better  placed 
somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  at  a  distance  sciz. 
from  sic  te  ut  posita  abessem,  see  (3)  above)  is  placed  exactly^ 
in  the  position  in  which  it  should  be  placed  if  referred  by  Anna 
to  herself,  viz.,  so  as  not  only  to  bring  the  verb  and  its  nomina- 
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tive,  tlie  reproach  and  its  cause,  as  close  as  possible  together,  but 
(see  Eem.  on  2.  552)  so  as  to  afford  this  beautiful  and  I  believe 
not  hitherto  observed  implication  :  "  I  might  have  buUt  the  pile 
for  thee ;  I  might  have  invoked  the  gods  for  thee ;  I  might  have 
aided  thee  to  die ;  but  not  to  share  thy  death  with  thee,  that 
indeed  was  cruelty."  For  all  these  reasons  I  take  part  with 
Donatus,  Voss,  and  Heyne,  and  without  hesitation  refer  CRxr- 
DELis  to  Anna,  against  "Wagner,  who  himself  suggests  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  her  self-reproach :  "  ut  Anna  more  graviter 
dolentium  culpam  fortunae  [I  would  rather  have  said  '  culpam 
fraudis  Didus,'  see  verse  675]  in  ee  transferat,  ac  si  ipsa  in  culpa 
esset."     Compare  Silius,  8.  65  : 

.     .     .     ' '  divis  inimica  sibiqne 
quod  ae  non  dederat  comitem  in  suprema  sorori  " 

(where  "  sibi "  is  appKed  like  Virgil's  crudelis).     Id.  13.  655  : 

.    '.     .     "nam  cur 
ulla  fuere  adeo  quibus  a  te  saevus  abessem, 
momenta?" 

Also  the  application  to  hers^f  of  the  epithet  dura  by  Turnus's 
sister,  Aen.  12.  873.  Macduff's  {Macbeth,  act  4,  sc.  3),  "  and/ 
must  be  from  thence  ! "     Claudian,  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  h.20  : 

.     .     .     "  ego  te,  fateor,  crudelis,  ademi, 
quae  te  deserui,  solamque  instantibus  ultro 
hostibus  expositi." 

Sic  te  ut  posita. — "  Exanimata,"  Servius,  Forbiger ;  while 
Wagner  refers  to  2.  644,  where  his  comment  is :  "  'Sic  positus' 
(ut  2.  681)  quemadmodum  mortui  solent,  rectus  extentusque ; 
Eurip.  Hipp.  797 : 

opBacrar  eKTeo/oyres  aSKioy  vetcvv." 

But  Dido  was  not  dead,  still  less  was  she  stretched  and  laid  out; 
she  was  only  dying.  Posita,  therefore,  has  not  here  this,  if  I 
may  so  say,  its  technical  meaning,  but  only  its  general  ordinary 
meaning,  oi placed  or  laid;  sic  posita,  so  placed,  so  laid,  in  this 
situation,  exactly  as  ^cl.  2.  BU  : 

"  et  vos,  0  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte  : 
sic  positae  quoniam  suavcs  miscetis  odores," 
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"  sio  positae,"  so  placed,  viz.,  as  you  are  in  this  nosegay ;  sic 
posiTA,  so  placed,  viz.,  as  you  are  here  on  this  couch  in  your  blood; 
and  2.  644:  "sio  o!  sio  positum,"  so,  of  so  placed,  viz.,  heretvhere 
I  am  laid,  here  where  I  lie  awaiting  death.     See  Eem.  on  2.  644. 

EXTINXTI  TE  MEQUK,  SOKOE,  POPULUMQUE  PATRESQUE  SIDONIOS 

iiRBEMQUE  TUAM. — Gom^axe  JSp it om.  Iliados,  1055  (of  the  fire  of 
Hector's  funeral  pyre) : 

' '  tollitur  et  iuvenum  magno  cum  murmure  clamor 
flebilis,  ardebat  flamma  namque  Ilion  ilia" 

one  of  the  fine  thoughts  so  abundant  in  the  Epitome  Iliados,  a 
■work  nevertheless  little  known  or  esteemed ;  nay  worse,  cried 
down  even  by  its  own  editors,  whether  because  it  contains  none 
of  those  forced,  highly  artificial  forms  of  expression,  those  "  ex- 
quisite dicta,"  as  they  are  called  by  Heyne,  which  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  admire  in  Virgil,  or  because  few  poems  of  equal  length 
in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  contain  so  many  easy- 
flowing,  smooth,  unconstrained,  unostentatious  verses,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  nor  is  it  much  matter.  The  poem,  universally  read 
and  admired  in  the  so-called  dark  ages,  is  either  unknown  or 
by  those  few  by  whom  it  is  known  despised  in  these  soi-disant 
bright,  these  ages  which  so  lose  themselves  in  admiration  of  the 
fantastic,  tortured  and  torturing  phraseology  of  Hiaivatha  and 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  which  crown  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son with  laurel. 

That  the  true  reading  is  not  exstinxi,  but  extinxti  or  ex- 
STiNXSTi,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  parallels,  as  Eurip.  Orest.195 
(Electra  speaking) : 

fBaves,  eSaves,  a 

TEKo/teya  /if  /^tTep,  airo  S'  mK^sas 
irwrepa  reKva  re  ToSe  <re8ev  cup'  aifiaros' 
oXofifB'  laovtKvfs,  o\Oytie9a. 

Soph.  Antig.  m : 

TjS'  ovy  BaveiTai,  Kai  Bavova'   oAei  nva. 

Ihid.  8hh  ■■ 

i<a  dva'iroTfj.ciJV 
Qavuv  €t'  ov{Tav  k arrjpap^ s  /J.e- 
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Id.  Ajax,  900  {choms  oi  socii  from  Balamis  q-postrophizingAjax, 
who  has  JTist  killed  himself) : 

-  '  t  '  '  ' 

(afiOL  e/AftJV  yoffrtay' 

ToySe  {Tvyj/avraVf  «  roKas. 

Id.  Elech:  808 ; 

Opecrra  (piKrad',  cos  IJ,'  airaiKeffas  dayav. 

Epigram  cited  by  La  Cerda :  tKrai^Ec  wc  tOatn^. 

Pate  vxjlneka  lymphis  abluam. — "  Pro  vulgari  or^tione 
date  lymphas,  quihcs  vulnera  abhiam,"  Waignev  {Praest.)  This 
is  neither  the  structure  nor  the  meaning.  Anna  does  not  aslc 
for  water,  but  leave  to  wash :  date  ut  abltjam,  allow  me  to  wash; 
DATE  [allow  mej  id  abluam,  et  tct  legam.  Compare  Prudent, 
Contra  8ymm.  2.  731  : 

,  ;    ■ ;     .     "  date  vinCTila  demam 

captivis  gregibus."  _  . 

ldi.Peristeph.  J^.  193  : 

' '  gios  pip  fletu  date  purluamus 
marmorum  sulcos,  quitus  est  operta 
spes,  ut  absolTam  retinaculorum 
vinola  meorum.'-' 

And  so  Servius,  in  the  second  of  his  two  explanations :  "  date  : 
aut  aquam,  aut  date,  id  estpermittite"  (cod.  Dresd.), 

EXTKEMUS    SI     QUIS    SUPER    HALITUS    EKKAT    ORE    LEGAM. 

"  Non  est  hue  trahendus  mos  ille,  quo  os  admovebant  carissimi 
morientibus,  ut  extremum  eorum  spiritum  excipere  viderentur,^' 
Grossrau.  "  Gossrau  rightly  remarks  that  Anna's  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  last  spark  of  life  in  her  sister  is  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  it  has  been  by  the  commentators  from,  Servijis  downwards, 
with  the  custom  of  receiving  in  one's  mouth  the  last,  breath,  of  a 
dying  person,"  Conington.  Both  commentators  have  entirely 
mistaken  our  author's  meaning.  Anna's  extremus  si  quis 
SUPER  HALITUS  ERRAT,  ORE  LEGAM  indicates  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Anna  "  to  preserve  the  last  spark  of  life  in  her  sister." 
How  could  it  ?  how  could  Anna's  collecting  in  her  mouth  the 
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last  breath  of  her  sister  tend  to  prolong  her  sistor's  life,  benefit 
her  sister  in  any  way  ?  On  the  contrary,  Anna  has  no  doubt 
her  sister  is  dying,  sees  plainly  that  she  is  dying,  and — to  apply 
to  Anna,  midatis  mutandis,  the  words  of  Cicero  \iii  Verrem,  5  (ed. 
Lamb.,  p.  207) :  "  Matres  miserae  .  .  .  quae  nihil  aliud  orabant 
nisi  ut  filiorum  extremum  spiritum  sibi  ore  excipere  liceret") — 
"  soror  misera  nihil  aliud  orabat  nisi  ut  sororis  extremum  spiri- 
tum sibi  ore  excipere  liceret."  Neither  is  there  in  the  case  of 
Hylonome  and  Oyllarus,  Ovid,  Met.  12.  1^.2//. : 

"  impositaq^ue  manu  vulnus  fovet ;  oraqne  ad  ora 
admovet ;  atq^ue  animae  fugienti  obsistere  tentat," 

the  case  referred  to  by  Gossrau  and  Conington,  any  evidence  that 
Anna's  "  extremum  halitum  ore  legere "  was  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  last  spark  of  life  in  her  sister,  any  attempt  of  the 
kind.     Hylonome  applies  her  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  Cyllarus 
,('.'  ora  ad  ora  admovet")  who  she  sees  is  dying  ("morientes  exci- 
.pit  artus"),  not  with  the  view  of  prolonging  or  saving  his  life, 
but  with  the  view  of  receiving  into  and  preserving  in  herself 
(in  her  own  body)  his  last  breath.     In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
sense  only,  Hylonome  "  animae.  fugienti  obsistere  tentat,"  op- 
poses herself  to  the  "fugienti  animae"  of  Oyllarus,  and  tries  to 
receive  it  into  and  preserve  it  in  herself,  tries  ("  obsistere  tentat,^' 
not  obsistit),  because  the  actual  receiving  into  and  retaining 
in  the  body  another  person's  expiring  breath  is  impossible,  can 
only  be  attempted,  cannot  be  effected,  as  correctly  observed  by 
Donatus,  anticipating  Servius  in  the  only  true  interpretation  of 
our  text :  "  '  bbservare  {lege  servare]  enim  volo  exeuntem  spiri- 
tum ; '  ideo  hoc  dixit,  quia  huno  carissimi  coUigere  se  posse  arbi- 
trantur,  licet  teneri  noji  possit."     Nor  in  like  manner,  in  the 
case  of  St.  Ambrose  and  his  dying  brother  Satyrus  was  there 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  saint  to  "  preserve  the  last  spark 
of  life "  in  his  brother.     If  he  blew  into  his  dying  brother's 
mouth,  and  received  his  dying  brother's  breath  into  his  own,  it 
was  not  that  he  expected  to  give. or  receive  physical  corporeal 
benefit :  it  was  for  the  sake  of  closer  spiritual  union ;  it  was  in 
order  to  be  spiritually  united  with  his  brother  in  his  death,  as 
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lie  had  been  spiritually  united  with  him  in  his  life,  to  identify 
himself  spiritually  with  his  brother,  to  be  one  with  his  brother  at 
the  moment  of  his  brother's  death,  as  he  had  been  spiritually 
identified  with  his  brother,  one  with  his  brother  so  long  as  his 
brother  lived.  More  he  knew  was  impossible,  "  et  extremum 
spiritum  ore  relegebat,,  ut  consortium  mortis  hauriret."  That 
very  act  which,  according  to  Grossrau  and  Conington,  Anna 
performed  towards  her  sister,  with  thei.vietr  of  preserving  in 
her  the  last  spark  of  life,  S.  Ambrose  performed  towards  his 
dying  brother  with  the  view  of  having  a  spiritual  fellowship 
with  him  in  death  ("ut  consortium  mortis  hauriret").  The 
whole  passage  is  so  touching,  so  redolent  of  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  dying  was,  sometimes  at  least,  regarded  by  the 
surviving  relative  in  times  which  so  many  coeval  with,  and  all 
but  assistants  at,  the  late  Franco- Grallic  horrors  are  pleased  to 
call  uncivilized,  that  I  feel  I  only  do  justice  to  those  times  and 
that  great  man  St.  Ambrose,  when  I  transcribe  it  at  full  length, 
S.  Ambros.  de  excessu  fratris  sui  Satyri,  1,  %  Q  (ed.  Monach. 
Benedict.  1686)  :  "  in  isto  enim  corpore,  quod  nunc  exanimum 
iacet,  praestantior  vitae  meae  functio  ;  quia  in  hoc  quoque  quod 
gero  corpore  uberior  tui  portio.  Atque  utinam  ut  memoriae,  ut 
gratiae,  ita  etiam  vitae  tuae  hoc  quidquid  est,  quod  spiramus, 
spirare  possemus,  dimidiumque  meorum  decideret  temporum, 
quod  ad  tuorum  proficeret  usum !  Par  enim  erat,  ut  quibus 
indivisum  semper  f uit  patrimonium  facultatum,  non  esset  vitae 
tempus  divisum :  vel  certe  qui  indlstincta  semper  habuimus  vi- 
vendi  consortia,  non  haberemus  distincta  moriendi."  Ibid.  19  : 
"  nihil  mihi  profuit  ultimos  hausisse  anhelitus,  nihil  flatus  in  os 
inspirasse  morienti ;  putabam  enim  quod  aut  tuam  mortem  ipse 
susciperem,  aut  meam  vitam  in  te  ipse  transfunderem.  0  infe- 
lieia  ilia,  sed  tamen  dulcia  suprema  osculorum  pignora !  0 
amplexus  miseri,  inter  quos  exanimum  corpus  obriguit,  halitus 
supremus  evanuit  I  Stringebam  quidem  brachia,  sed  iam  perdi- 
deram  quem  tenebam ;  et  extremum  spiritum  ore  relegebam  ut 
consortium  mortis  haurirem.  Sed  nescio  quomodo  vitalis  ille 
mihi  halitus  faotus  est,  et  maiorem  gratiam  in  ipsa  morte  redo- 
lebat.     Atque  utinam  si  tuam  nequivi  meo  spiritu  vitam  produ- 
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cere,  vel  ultimi  anhelitus  tui  vigor  transfundl  potuisset  in  meam 
mentem,  et  illam  tui  animi  puritatem  atque  innocentiam  noster 
spirasset  affeotus !  Hano  mihi  hereditatem,  frater  carissime,  re- 
liqmsses,  quae  non  lacrjonabili  dolore  percuteret  afEectum,  sed 
memorabili  gratia  commendaret  heredem." 


691-703. 

TER  REVOLUTA  TORO  EST  OCULISQUE  ERRANTIBUS  ALTO 
QUAESIVIT  CAELO  LUCEM  INGEMUITQUE  REPERTA 
TUM  lUNO  OMNIPOTENS  LONGUM  MISERATA  DOLOREM 
DIFFICILESQUE  OBITUS  IRIM  DEMISIT  OLYMPO 
QUAE  LUCTANTEM  ANIMAM  NEXOSQUE  RESOLVERET  ARTUS 
NAM  QUIA  NEC  FATO  MERITA  NEC  MORTE  PERIBAT 
SED  MISERA  ANTE  DIEM  SUBITOQUE  ACCENSA  FURORE 
NONDUM  ILLI  FLAVUM  PROSERPINA  VERTICE  CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT  STYGIOQUE  CAPUT  DAMNAVBRAT  ORCO 
ERGO  IRIS  CROCEIS  PER  CAELUM  ROSCIDA  PENNIS 
MILLE  TRAHENS  VARIOS  ADVERSO  SOLE  COLORES 
DEVOLAT  ET  SUPRA  CAPUT  ASTITIT  HUNC  EGO  DITI 
SACRUM  lUSSA  FERO  TEQUE  ISTO  CORPORE  SOLA'O 


Alto  quaesivit  caelo  lucem. — Looked  tq}  to  the  sky,  to  have  a 
last  view  of  the  light  she  was  leaving  for  ever.  Compare  Stat. 
Thei.  8.  650 : 

.    .     .     "  i]ls,ra  wi&m.,  neglecto  lumine  caeli, 
aspioit,  et  vultu  non  exsatiatur  amato  ;  " 

and  Sik.  5.  1.  173  : 

.     .    .     ' '  illam  aegris  circumdat  f ortiter  ulnia 
immotas  obversa  genas ;  neo  sale  supremo 
lumina,  sed  dulci  mavult  satiare  marito." 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  'id 
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Sil.  6.  10 : 

,     .     .     "  nee  cernere  deerat 

frnstra  sominecum  quaerentia  lumina  caeltim." 

Ovid,  Trist.  k-  3.  US  (to  his  wife)  : 

' '  supremo(\}m  die  notum  spectantia  caelum 
texissent  digit!  liimina  nostra  tui.' ' 

Ammiaii.  16.  19  :  "  Alii  semiueces,  labente  iam   spiritu,   htcin 

umram  ocuUs  morientibus  inquirebant."    Ugo  Foscolo  {Dei  Sepol- 

chri)  : 

"  gli  occhi  del  uom  cercan  morendo 
il  sole,  e  tutti  1' ultimo  sospiro 
mandano  i  petti  alia  fuggente  luce.' ' 

Gray,  Elegi/  in  a  coimtry  churchyard : 

"  for  vrho,  to  dumt  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
this  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
nor  .cast  one  iQnging,  lingering  loo}:  hehind  '; ' ' 

Ingemuitque  reperta. — Groaned  deeply,  the  sight  of  the 
light  bringing  back  vividly  to  her  mind  the  troubles  she  had 
had  in  it.  So  rapidly  does  our  author  pass  from  point  to  point 
("  summa  fastigia  sequitur")  that  the  reader  is  left  to  make  out 
for  himself  the  delicate  connexions.  Tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  world  as  Dido  is,  she  cannot  die  without  taking  a  last  view 
of  that  light  in  wMch  she  had  once  been  so  happy.  The  sight 
of  the  light,  however,  serves  J)nly  to  bring  back  with  increased 
distinctness  the  recollection  of  her  misfortunes ;  and  with  a  deep 
groan  she  closes  her  eyes  again  and  dies.  It  is  the  dying  human 
being^who  oculis  errantibus  qtj aesivit  alto  caelo  lucem  ;  it 
is  individual  Dido  who  ingemuit.  There  is  no  so  touching  word 
in  the  whole  Aeneid  as  this  ingemuit,  placing  as  it  does  before 
the  mind  capable  of  such  sympathies  the  whole  heart-rending 
history  in  a  single  retrospective  glance.  Show  me  anything  at 
all  like  it  in  the  Iliad. 

But,  I  am  asked,  if  this  is  so  judicious  in  the  poet,  if  to  groan 
on  the  last  view  of  the  Hght  and  die  without  saying  a  word  is  so 
touching  in  Dido,  how  does  it  happen  that  Mezentius,  after  a 
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similar  last  view  of  the  light,  makes  a  pretty  long  speech  ?  The 
death  of  Mezentius  is  scarcely  less  touching  than  that  of  Dido 
— in  some  persons'  minds  very  much  more  touching — yet  in  this 
important  respect  the  conduct  of  the  poet  has  been  totally  dif- 
ferent. I  reply :  the  essential  difference  of  conduct  is  owing  to 
the  essential  difference  of  circumstances.  Dido  has  come  to  the 
last ;  has  said,  done,  and  undergone  all  that  was  needful  to  be 
said,  done,  or  undergone.  She  is  expiring;  her  enemy,  her 
seducer,  is  absent,  has  left  the  country.  To  have  uttered  one 
word  of  reproach  would  on  the  one  hand  have  been  useless,  on 
the  other  inconsistent  with  the  affection  she  still  had  for  him. 
She  had  nothing  to  do,  when  her  eye  caught  once  again  the  re- 
treating light,  but  groan  at  the  recollections  it  brought  back, 
and  die.  Mezentius,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  been  stunned 
by  his  fall.  "When  he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  beholds 
once  again  the  light  of  heaven,  his  fierce  and  victorious  enemy 
is  standing  over  him  with  the  sword  at  his  throat.  He  knows 
there  is  no  mercy  for  him,  nor  does  he  wish  for  any  from  the 
slayer  of  his  son.  It  is  not  only  consistent  with  his  dignity, 
but  adds  to  his  dignity,  to  tell  his  enemy  so ;  and  he  tells  him 
so  in  words  equally  calm,  manly,  and  reproachful : 

"  hoatis  amart,  quid  mcfepitas,  morfemqiie  minaria? 
nullum  in  caede  nefaa  ;  nee  sic  ad  praelia  veni." 

He  has  only  one  poor  favour  to  ask,  and  that  is  to  be, buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  son. 

In-gemuit  denotes  that  she  groaned  on  the  occasion  of  find- 
ing the  light  again,  as  Stat.  Theb.  12.  712 : 

.     .     .     "  iirisqae  vapoiibus  aegrum 
aera  pulverea.penitus  sub  casside  ducens 
ingemit,  et  iustas  belli  flammatur  in  iraa  " 

[groans  on  the  occasion  of  smelling  the  air  tainted  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  friends]. 

Quae  ltjotantem  animam  nexosque  resolveeet  artus. — 
Some  commentators  have  understood  the  soul  to  be  here  repre- 
sented as  struggling  to  keep  possession  of  its  place  in  the  body, 
as  wrestling  with  a  force  which  tends  to  expel  it ;  and  so  La 
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Oerda :  "  Ltictantem  animam,  nexos  artus.  Duota  tralatio  a 
palaestra,  inest  enim-  lucta  quaedam  inter  aegritudinem  et  ani- 
mam :  Tolente  liao  retineri  conservarique  in  corpore  tanquam  in 
veteri  et  familiari  domicilio;  contra  ilia  extrudente,  et  impel- 
lente  per  vim  exire."  OtHers,  on  the  contrary,  and  as  I  think 
more  correctly,  have  understood  the  soul's  "  lucta"  to  be  against 
the  force  put  on  it  by  the  body,  to  remain  in  its  connexion  with 
the  body,  as  Heyne :  "  Corpus  quasi  implicat  et  oircumstringit 
animam  ne  elabi  ilia  possit."  Against  this  constricting,  detain- 
ing force,  the  soul,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  death  of  the  body,  luctatur,  struggles,  impatient  of  its 
long  confinement,  and  ardently  desirous  to  get  free.  In  those 
eases  in  which  the  death  of  the  body  is  short  and  speedy,  there 
is  of  course  no  struggle ;  the  body  dying  at  once,  the  soul  is  re- 
leased at  once.  But  m.  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  death  of  the  body  is  slow  and  tedious  (longum  dolorem, 
DiFFiciLESQUE  oBiTus)  the  soul  bccomes  impatient,  and  struggles 
to  get  out  (elabi,  deserere  corpus) ;  and  this  being  impossi- 
ble so  long  as  the  body  retains  any  vitality,  a  struggle  or  "lucta" 
arises  between  the  soul  impatient  to  escape  and  the  slowly  dying 
body  which  detains  it.  To  put  an  end  to  this  struggle,  and  set 
the  LTJCTANTEM  ANIMAM  free,  our  author,  with,  as  it  seems  to  an 
impartial  observer,  more  regard  for  the  royal  dignity  of  Dido 
than  for  the,  roya,l  dignity  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  more  so- 
licitous for  the  delectation  of  his  readers  than  for  the  observance 
of  the  Horatian  maxim,  employs  no  less  than  two  divinities.  In 
defence  of  which  poetical /«?«a;jp«s,  if  I,  as  Yirgil's  friend  and 
admirer,  be  expected  to  break  a  lance  here,  I  am  ready  to  main- 
tain against  all  comers  that  my  client  stands  perfectly  justified 
not  merely  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind  to  honour  kings 
and  queens  little  less,  sometimes  even  much  more,  than  gods, 
but 'by  the  belief,  prevalent  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
among  the  best-informed  and  most  religious  of  men,  that  the 
gods,  having  notoriously  a  great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands, 
and  very  little  business  wherewith  to  occupy  it,  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  an  opportunity  comes  in  their  way  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  sufferirig  humanity ;  and  that  if  their  readiness  to  fly  on 
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all  occasions  to  the  rescue,  especially  when  it  happens  that  it  is 
noble  blood  or  the  female  sex  which  is  in  peril,  has  not  yet  won  for 
them  a  renown  quite  equal  to  that  of  Orlando  or  Don  Quixote,  it 
can  only  be  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  reasons- — either  because 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  knight-errantry  deserving 
the  name  among  those  who  on  the  one  hand  run  no  personal  risk, 
and  on  the  other  hand  are  in  all  cases  perfectly  sure  of  success, 
or  because  there  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  they,  being  the 
supreme  directors  and  arbiters  of  human  affairs,  are  themselves 
the  real  ultimate  causes  of  the  very  evils  which  so'  often  and  so 
loudly  call  for  their  special  intervention. 

But  while  I  agree  with  Heyne  that  luctantem  expresses 
the  struggling  of  the  soul  to  get  away  ("elabi")  from  the  body 
[compare  Aen.  11.  829  (of  the  dying  Camilla)  : 

.     .   "  turn  f  rigida  toto 
pauUatim  exsolvit  se  corpora." 

Sil.  10.  577  (of  the  soul  of  PauUus) : 

.     .     .   "  repens  crepitantibus  undique  flammis 
aethereas  anima  exsiUtans  evasit  in  auras.'' 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  m : 

"protinus  Hylonome  morientes  excipit  artus, 
impositaque  manu  vulnus  f ovet ;  oraque  ad  ora 
admovet,  atque  animae  fugienti  obsistere  tentat.'* 

And — almost  the  very  counterpart  of  our  text — ibid.  11.  787  (of 
Aesacus) : 

"indignatur  amans  invitum  vivere  cogi, 

obstarique  animae  misera  de  sede  volenti 

exire"2i 
yet  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  him  that  nexos  artus  ex- 
presses the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  or  that  the 
sentence  is  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were  :  eesolvbeet  animam 
LUCTANTEM  et  nexam  artubus.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  all 
mention  of  the  soul  is  confined  to  the  words  luctantem  animam, 
that  the  connexion  spoken  of  in  the  word  nexos  is  the  connexion 
not  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  but  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
each  other,  the  compages  of  the  body,  and  that  the  structure 
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is :  LUCTANTEM  ANiMAM  diniitteret,  -^iz.,  resolvendo  nkxos  artus, 
i.  e.,  AKTUS  NEXOs  inter  se,  compagem  corporis.  Nbxos  artxts  is 
thus,  precisely,  the  awZtafxa  jutXfojv,  and  kesolveret  preeisely 
the  XsXvfiai  of  Eurip.  Hipp.  WO  (ed.  Musgr.)  : 

with  which  compare  vv.  791-2  of  the  same  play : 

.  ovK  oiffu  ris  a^KpiZe^iov 
trtSripov,  a  to5''  a/ifid  \vffofiiv  Sepris ; 

where  we  have  in  Xvcrofnv  the  same  kesolveret,  and  in  afj/na 
the  same  nexos,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  soul, 
and  with  reference  exclusively  to  the  compages  of  the  body. 
See  also  Claud,  in  Eufin.  2.  kl2  : 

"  amputat  ille  pedes ;  humernm  quatit  ille  solutis 

Of  course  the  "  nexi  artus "  being  resolved,  the  compagination 
of  the  body  dissolved,  the  soul  is  set  free,  this  compagination.of 
the  body  being  the  hindrance  which  the  soul  has  to  overcome, 
the  hindrance  against  which  the  soul  luctatur. 

Luctantem. — In  this  notion  of  the  "luctaos  anima"  there 
is  a  confusion  which  has  never  been  perfectly  cleared  up.  Is 
the  body  regarded  as  a  prison  out  of  which  the  soul  endeavours 
to  force  its  way,  or  as  a  jaiier  resisting  its  passage  and  binding 
it  with  fetters,  or  is  the  body  both  prison  and  jailer  ?  There  is 
no  good  poetry  without  precise  notions,  and  in  this  instance  I 
fear  the  notion  is  far  from  precise.  That  the  body  is  regarded 
as  a  prison  seems  to  be  shown  by  Prudentius's  manifestly  imi- 
tated account  of  the  death  of  the  martyr  Cassianus,  Peristeph. 

9.  87  : 

' '  tandem  luctantis  mjseratua  ab  aethere  Chrietus 
iubet  resolvi  pectoris  liga/nina. 
difficilesque  moras  animae  ac  retitmcula.  vitae 
relaxat,  artag  et  latebras  expedit,^' 

where  "artas  latebras"  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  variety  of 
expression  for  prison.  In  confonnity  with  this  view  of  our 
author's  picture,  viz.,  that  it  is  that  of  the  soul  struggling  yio- 
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lently  to  get  out  of  prison,  we  find  the  body  expressly  figured  as 
the  prison  of  the  soul  not  only  byPrudeutiuS  and  the  Plato- 
nic school  generally  lex.gr.  Seneca,  Quaesi.  Nat.  5.13:  "spiritus 
inclusi,  et  in  exitum  nitentis  luctatio."  Gio.  Somn.Scip.:  "  'Immo 
vero,'  "  inquit,  '"li  vivunt  qui  ex  oorporum  vinoulis,  tanquam 
e  carcere  evolaverunt;  vestra  vero  quae  dicitur  vita  mors  est.'" 
Ibid.  .•  "  '  Non  est  ita,'  inquit  ille ;  '  nisi  Deus  is,  cuius  hoc  tem- 
plum  est  omne  quod  conspicis,  istis  te  corporis  custodiis  liberaverit 
hue  tibi  aditus  patere  non  potest.' "     Ovid,  Met.  11.  787  : 

"indignatur  amana,  invitum  vivere  oogi, 
obstari(jue  animae  misera  de  sede  volenti 
exile ' '  ] 

but  by  Virgn  himself  in  particular,  6.  733  : 

"  neque  auras 
dispiciutit,  clausae  tenebris  et  carcere  caeco ; ' ' 

and  we  further  find  the  identical  term  luctari  applied  to  the 
struggles  of  the  winds  to  get  out  of  their  prison,  1 .  56  : 

.     .     .  ' '  hie  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
luetantea  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
imperio  premit  ac  vinolis  et  carcere  frenat." 

On  the  other  hand,  Ammian,  in  his  fine  Miltonic  account  of  the 
death  of  Yalentinian,  compares  the  expiring  convulsions  of  that 
emperor  to  the  sparring  of  a  pugilist,  30.  6  :  "  dicereque  conatus 
aliqua  vel  mandare,  ut  singultus  ilia  crebrius  pulsans,  stridorque 
dentium  et  hrachiorum  motus  velut  caestibus  dimicantium  indicabat, 
iam  superatus  liventibusque  maculis  interfusus,  animam  diu 
colluctatam  efflavit,"  where  "hrachiorum  motus  velut  caestibus 
dimicantium,"  and  "superatus"  unmistakeably  indicate  the 
struggle  of  two  contending  persons ;  and  where,  curiously 
enough,  the  body,  necessarily  the  conquered  person  ("  supera- 
tus")— for  it  is  the  body  which  is  always  conquered  in  the 
struggle  of  death,  and  the  soul  which  conquers — is  identified 
with  the  man  Valentinian,  as  if  no  teaching,  no  doctrine,  could 
stifle  the  human  sentiment,  that  it  is  to  the  flesh  the  indivi- 
duality belongs,  that  it  is  the  flesh  which  is  the  man,  the  indivi- 
dual.   Compare  also  the  same  author,  21.  15  :  "  Doinde  anhelitu 
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iam  pulsatus  [Oonstantius]  letaK  conticuit ;  diuque  cum  anima 
coUuctatus  iam  disoessura,  abiit  e  vita,"  where  we  have  the  man, 
the  individual,  contending  with  his  own  soul ;  in  other  words, 
where  we  have  the  flesh  constituting  the  man,  and  the  soul  re- 
presented (according  to  the  usual  custom  by  persons  much  better 
than  Ammian)  as  something  extraneous  lodging  in  the  man. 
See  also  Sil.  6.  124  (ed.  Eup.) : 

.     .     .  ' '  tuus  ille  parens  decora  alta  paravit 
restando  adversis,  nee  virtutem  exuit  uUam 
ante  relactantes  liquit  fjuam  spiritus  artm.^ ' 

The  spasms,  or  irregular  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs  of 
the  dying  person,  very  naturally  suggestied  to  the  ancients,  un- 
instructed  as  they  were  in  physiology,  and  still  suggest  to 
similarly  uninstructed  persons  at  the  present  day,  the  notion  of 
a  struggle;  and,  according  to  the  information  and  state  of  feeling 
of  the  observer,  this  struggle  was  simply  regarded  as  the  struggle 
of  something  alive  inside,  which  was  striving  to  get  out,  just  as 
the  ebullition  of  water  suggested  to  the  South  Sea  islanders,  on 
Captain  Cook's  first  visit,  the  notion  of  something  ahve  and 
stirring  under  the  water ;  or  it  was  regarded  as  the  struggle  of 
two  principles  with  each  other,  these  antagonist  principles  being 
sometimes  body  and  soul,  as  Sil.  6. 124,  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
life  and  death,  as  Groethe,  Goefz  von  Berlichingen,  act  5 :  "  leh 
sterbe,  sterbe,  und  kann  nicht  ersterben ;  und  in  dem  f  iirchter- 
lichen  sti-eit  des  lehens  und  todes  sind  die  qualen  der  holle ; "  some- 
times of  Nature  and  Death,  as  Shirley,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
act  5,  so.  3  : 

' '  death  I  have  caught :  his  shaft  is  in  my  heart ; 
it  tugi  with  natm-e.    When  shall  I  get  free  ?" 

The  contest  of  life  with  death,  whether  regarded  as  a  struggle 
to  get  out  of  prison,  or  out  of  the  clutches  of  an  adversary  who 
holds  it  fast,  always,  at  least  in  the  view  of  the  pagan,  resulted, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  victory  of  life.  Life  got  out  of  prison, 
out  of  the  hands  which  confined  it,  and  went  elsewhere,  as  Sil. 

10.  577 : 

"  aethereas  anima  exultans  evaait  in  auras." 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Christian.     The  Christian 
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saw  indeed  in  the  death  of  the  individual  the  same  struggle 
between  the  same  two  principles,  ending  in  the  same  separation ; 
out  he  did  not,  when  he  was  consistent  with  himself,  and  not 
led  away  like  Prudentius  and  some  others  by  the  inveterate 
pagan  habit,  regard  this  separation  in  the  light  of  a  victory  of 
the  life  or  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  with  him  the  victory 
of  the  flesh,  of  death,  of  the  grave,  over  the  discomfited  and  de- 
feated spirit.  This  victory,  however,  was  not  to  be  final.  There 
was  to  be  another  contest  between  the  same  two  principles,  in 
which  the  victory  was  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  spirit.  This  con- 
test was  the  resurrection.  See  Heures  de  Nantes,  "  prose  qu'on 
chante  ei  la  messe  avant  1'  evangile  pour  la  semaine  de  Paques : " 
"Mors  et  vita  duello  conflixere  mirando,  dux  vitae  mortuus 
regnat  vivus."  D.  Ambros.  Hymn.  Pasch.  ad  Mat.  (Grimm, 
Hymn.  Vet.  Eccles.)  : 

"ille  qui  clausus  lapide 
custoditur  sub  milite 
triumphans  pompa  uobili 
victor  surgit  de  funere." 

Id.  Hymn.  20,  in  die  sancto  Pasohae  canendus  (Grrimm,  ubi 
supra)  : 

' '  hatuum  sibi  mora  devoret, 
suisque  se  nodis  liget, 
moriatur  vita  omnium, 
resurgat  vita  omnium. 

cum  mors  per  omnes  transeat 
omnes  resurgant  mortui, 
consumpta  mors  ictu  suo 
perisse  se  solam  gemat." 

The  two  contests  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  1  Ep.  ad  Corinth. 
15.  5U  :  KaTSTTodt)  o  Oavarog  tig  viKog.  Tlov  aov,  davare,  to  Ktv- 
Tpov ;  TTou  aov,  aS?},  to  vikoq  ;  Both  contests  seem  to  have  been 
equally  unknown  to  Homer,  whose  soul  perishing  from  the  hody, 
Od.  15.  352 : 

.     .     .     An  S'  evxfTcu  aiei 
dvfioy  OTTO  yUEAcwy  <l)0i(x9ai, 

is  no  more  than  an  equivalent  for  body  losing  its  vitality,  i.  e. 
ceasing  to  live. 
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Nec  fato  MERITA  NEC  MOETE. — Wcithef  by  (I  natural  death 
i.e.,  death  in  the  natural  course  of  CTents  ^compare  PKn.  ^«si(. 
1.  12  :  "Decessit  Oorellius  Eufus;  et  quidem  sponte,  quod  do- 
lorem  meuni  esidcerat :  est  enim  luctuosissimum  genus  mortis, 
quae  non  ex  natura  neo  fatalis  videtur."  Justin.  9.  8:  "Ha- 
buit  et  alios  multos  ex  variis  matrimoniis  regio  more  susceptos, 
qui  partim/a^o,  partim  ferro  periere."  Id;  2.  2  :  "  Neque  plus 
hominum  ferrum  et  anna  quam  naturalis  fatorum  conditio  rape- 
ret."  Tacit.  Ann.  2.  71  (words  of  the  dying  G-ermanicus) :  "  Si 
fato  concederem,  iustus  mihi  dolor  etiam  adversus  deos  esset, 
quod  me  parentihus,  liberis,  patriae,  intra  iuventam  praematuro 
esitu  raperent.  Nunc  scelere  Pisonis  et  Planoinae  interceptus 
ultimas  preces  pectoribus  vSstris  reHnquo."  Ibid.  1. 3 :  "  L.  Gae- 
sarem  euntem  ad  Hispanienses  exercitus,  Caium  remeantem 
Armenia,  et  vulnere  invalidum,  mors/ato  propera  vel  novercae 
Liviae  dolus  abstulit."  lUd.  11.  2 :  "  Ipsa  [Messalina]  ad  per- 
niciem  Poppaeae  festinat,  subditis  qui  terrore  carceris  ad  volun- 
tariam  mortem  propellerent ;  adeo  ignaro  Caesare  ut  paucos  post 
dies  epulantem  apud  se  maritum  eius  Scipionem  percunctaretur, 
cur  sine  uxore  discubuisSet,  atque  ille,  functam/a^o,  responderet." 
Ibid.  2.  h.2 :  "  Fessus  senio  [Archelaus]  et  quia  regibus  aequa, 
nedum  infima,  insolita  sunt,  finem  vitae,  sponte  an/afo,  imple- 
vit."     Laotantius'  "Rosa"  [Sympos.  ^5) : 

"  0  felix,  hngo  si  possem  vivere /ato  "  ) , 

Mor  by  a  merited  or  earned  death,  i.  e.  death  brought  upon  her 
by  some  act  of  her  own,  either  in  mere  consequence  or  as  a 
punishment  (compare  Aen.  11.  8U8 : 

' '  nam  quiounque  tuum  violavit  vulnere  corpiis 
morte  luet  rnerita." 

Ovid,  Fa>it.  3.  705  .■ 

"at  quicunque  nefas  ausi,  prohibente  deorum 
numiue,  polluerant  pontifieale  caput, 
morte  iaceut  merita." 

Tacit.  Hid.  1.21 :  "Mortem  omnibus  ex  natura  aequalem^  obli- 
vione  apud  posteros  vel  gloria  distingui.    Ac,  si  nocentem  inno- 
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centemque  idem  exitus  maneat,  acrioris  viri  esse  merito  perire." 
Aen.  2.  U33 : 

.     .  "  el  81  fata  f iiissent 

ut  caderem,  ineruisse  manu"). 

See  Earn,  on  2.  '738. 

Fato,  as  above  remarked,  not  by  fate  (death  by  violence  being 
equally  fated),  but  by  nature,  the  natural  life  of  a  man  being 
called  by  the  Eomans  his  f atum  or  fata.  So,  in  addition  to 
the  examples  before  quoted,  12.  395  :  "ut  depositi  proferret/a^a 
parentis"  [to  lengthen  the  life  of  his  despaired-of  parent].  11. 
160  :  "  vivendo  vioi  mea/«<a"  [passed  the  limits  of  my  natural 
life].  Tacit.  Ann.  1^.  62:  "Tum  in  Sardiniam  pellitur,  ubi 
non  inops  exsilium  toleravit,  et/ato  obiit"  [died  a  natural  death]. 
Ovid,  mroid.  1.  1.  101  : 

"  di  precor  hoc  iubeant,  ut  euntibus  oxime  fatis, 
ille  meos  oculos  comprimat,  ille  tuos." 

Anything  which  breaks  this  fatum  or  natural  course  and  order 
of  things,  this  fiogaijiov  (Eurip.  Alcest.  960,  Admetus  speaking : 

eya  5*,  ov  ov  XPV   Cv^i  Trapeis  to  fiopffLjiov , 
Kvwpov  Sia^to  fitoTov,  aprt  ^avdavtav), 

was  said  by  the  Greeks  to  be  vn-tp  fiopov,  as  Hom.  Od.  1.  38 : 

ff^Ttffiv  aTaffBaKn]tTiv  virep  fiopov  a\ye   exovcnv. 
(lis  Kai  vvv  Aiytffdos  v-rrep  p.opov,  ArpetSao 
yT}ln'  a\oxov  fjLVTjffTTjP,  Tov  5'  e/CToi/e  voffrjiffaVTa, 
ii^ais  aitrvv  o\edpov'   etrsL  irpo  ot  enro/j,^y  Vl^^^^t 

than  which  lines  there  can  be  no  better  commentary  on  the  nec 
FATO  {virep  iiopov)  of  our  text.  It  may  possibly  be  supereroga- 
tion to  remind  the  reader  of  the  first  transgression,  the  first  great 
wTrep  popov  (nec  fato)  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  world,  and 
how  well  the  sad  words  of  Jupiter, 

■<r<pT](nv  ara(rda\irj<nv  virep  fiopov  oA'ye'  exouo'i'', 

might  serve  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  fall  of  man,  no  small 
item  in  the  induction  that  there  never  was  but  one  religion  in 
the  world,  that  all  creeds,  however  diverse  in  name  and  form, 
are  at  bottom  and  substantially  the  same. 
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Fatum  is  used  for  death  generally,  i.  e.,  as  a  mere  equiva- 
lent for  mors,  by  Lucan,  7.  129  : 

.     .    .  "  multomm  pallor  in  ore 
mortis  venturae,  faciesque  simiUima/afo." 

MiSEKA  ANTE  DIEM  auswers  to  NEC  FATO,  not  by  a  natural 
death,  but  before  her  time;  subito  accbnsa  fuhore  answers  to 
MERITA  NEC  MORTE,  uot  by  the  hand  of  another  and  in.  consequence 
of  her  previous  conduct,  but  voluntarily  and  by  her  own  hand,  in  a 
Jit  of  fury. 

NONDUM  ILLI  FLAVUM  .  .  .  DEXTRA  CRINEM  SECAT. — Com- 
pare Eurip.  Alcest.  76  (Thanatos  speaking)  : 

lepos  yap  ovTos  rcav  Kara  x^oi/os  Qeav, 
OTov  ToS^  eyxos  Kparos  ayviffei  Tptxfl- 

Verses  quoted  by  Meursius,  torn.  5,  col.  987  : 

.     .     .     "eheu!  invidet  omnibus 
mors  atra,  neo  soit  parcere  cuipiam. 
non  nemini,  ut  suadet  libido, 
crine  caput  spoUans  decorum." 

Stat.  Silv.  2.  1.  U6  : 

.     ,     .     "  iam  frigentia  lumina  torpent, 
iam  oomplexa  manu  erinem  tenet  infera  luno." 

Etyniol.  Magn.  in  voo.  a7r£(7icoAi»jU|U6voc  •  KoXXvp  jap  r\  Opi^  ri  t-n-i 
Tov  aKoov  tjv  eipvXoTTov  OKOVoiVTOv,  Oioig  avariOivTSQ.  Also 
Himerius's  beautiful  allusion  to  this  precious  lock  of  hair,  and 
its  fatal  shearing  (on  the  death  of  his  son,  Orat.  23.  7) :  Tie  ai's- 
KEtpe  oaifiuv  Tr)Q  SfittQ  scrTiag  tov  ^puo-ouv  (ioaTpvx^ov,  where 
"Wernsdorf  observes :  "  Similiter  loquitur  Demades  Ehetor,  p. 
180 :  ATrsK£ip£  Tjjii  oK/irjv  Tr}Q  STraprijc  o  0»?j3aioe,"  and  adds  other 
instances  of  a  similar  form  of  expression.  It  is  this  usage  which 
is  continued  in  the  consecration  of  the  lioman  Catholic  nun. 
The  nun's  hair  is  cut  off,  to  signify  that  she  is  [devoted  to  Dis] 
dead  to  the  world.  See  Chateaubriand's  Bene :  "  On  me  place 
a  cote  du  pretre  pour  lui  presenter  les  ciseaux  .  .  .  Sa  superbe 
chevelure  tombe  de  toutes  parts  sous  le  fer  sacre  .  .  .  Cependant 
Amelie  n'avait  point  encore  prononce  ses  voexs,  etpour  motirir 
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au  monde  il  f allait  qu'elle  passit  k  travers  le  tombeau.  Ma  soeur 
se  couolie  sur  le  marbre ;  on  ^tend  sur  elle  un  drap  mortuaire ; 
quatre  flambeaux  en  marquent  les  quatre  coins.  Le  prStre, 
I'etole  au  cou,  le  livre  k  la  main,  commence  I'office  des  morts ; 
de  jeunes  vierges  le  continuent,"  &o. 

Stygioqtje  caput  damnaverat  orco. — No  doubt  referring 
to  the  right  of  Orcus  to  every  living  thing.  Compare  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  7  (quoting  the  oracle  given  to  the  Pelasgi  at  Dodona) : 

Kat  KetftaKas  AS?;,  /cat  tw  irarpt  Tre/tTreTe  ipcora. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  frequently  this  term  (caput) 

occurs  in  close  juxtaposition  vdth  death.    See  11.  830  :  "  captum 

lelo  posuit  caput."     9.  495  : 

.     .     .     "tuoque 
invisum  hoc  detrud*  caput  sub  Tartara  telo." 

5.  815  :  "  unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput."     4.  640  : 

"  Dardaniique  rogmn  capitis  pennittere  flammae." 

Lucret.  3.  1052 : 

"■  ' '  denique  Democritum  postquam  matura  vetustas 

admonuit  memores  motus  languescere  mentis, 
sponte  sua  Uto  caput  obvius  obtulit  ipse." 

Ikis  croceis,  &c.,  ...  coLORES  (vv.  700,  701). — The  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  rainbow,  dewiness  and  a  thousand 
various  hues,  are  transferred  to  the  person  of  the  goddess  of  the 
rainbow,  and  especially  to  her  wings,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  river  Tiber,  age  and  reeds,  are 
transferred  to  the  person  of  the  god  Tiberinus,  8.  32-34.  From 
vv.  700-1,  Schiller  (see  the  magnificent  conclusion  of  his  play 
of  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans)  perhaps  drew  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  at  the  moment  of  Joan  d' Arc's 
death. 

MiLLB  TRAHENS  VARios  ADVERSO  SOLE  COLORES. — ^Iris  is  re- 
presented by  Statins,  Theh.  10.  80,  as  taking  her  bow  with  her : 

.  .  .  "suamque 
orbibus  accingi  golitis  iubet  Irin,  et  omne 
mandat  opus; " 
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and  by  Virgil  himself,  5.  609,  as  djescending  item,  heaven,  and 
5.  658,  as  ascending  to-  heaven,  along  her  bow.  The  goddess  is 
depicted  as  rainbowed,  or  presenting  the  colours  of  her  bow,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  serpent  at  the  tomb  of  Anchises  is  described,, 
5.  87,  as  presenting  the  same  colonrs : 

' '  caeruleae  cui  terga  notae,  maculosus  et  auro 
squamam  incendebat  f  ulgor,  seu  imbibus  arcus 
mille  iacit  varios  adverse  sole  colores." 

Compare  Stat.  Theb.  S.  136  (of  Aurora)  :  "  multumque  sequenti 
sole  rubens." 

Teque  isto  coiiPORE  soLvo. — Correlative  to  verse  695,  the 
^  ego  understood  eorrespondiiig  to  the  quae  of  that  verse,  the  te 

to  the  LUCTANTEM  ANIMAM,  the  ISTO  CORPORE  to  the  NEXOS  ARTUS, 

and  the  solvo  to  resolveret. 


Reader,  in  whose  breast  may  perhaps  yet  linger  some  spark  of 
that  mens  at  one  and  the  same  time  dimnior  and  Jmmanior,  which 
the  combined  bands  of  utilitarianism  and  puritanism  are  fast 
sweeping  from  the  face  of  this  fair  world,  I  would  ask  thee  ere 
thou  takest  leave  of  the  "infelix  Phoenissa,"  what  thinkest  thou? 
Does  it  repent  thee  of  the  hour  thou  hast  spent  with  her  ?  of  the 
tear  thou  hast  perhaps  shed  over  her  ?  Does  it  regret  thee,  as  it 
did  St.  Augustine  (see  his  Confessions),  of  so  much  of  thy  life 
lost  to  the  exact  sciences,  to  active  occupation,  even  to  thy  re- 
ligion ?  or  dost  thou  dare  to  feel  that  the  exercise  of  thine 
intellectual  faculties  in  the  ennobling,  exalting,  purifying  con- 
tenlplation  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pathetic,  whether 
in  the  poetical,  philosophical,  or  manuplastic  creations  of  the 
master  spirits  of  mankind,  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  the  nature  of 
sin  ?  Thou  hesitatest,  nor  do  I  wonder ;  for  I  too  have  felt  the 
tyranny  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  withering  oppression  of 
the  majority.  Gro  then,  and  close  thine  ears  against  the  music 
of  sweet  sounds,  thine  eyes  against  the  gracious  forms  of  the 
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painter's  pencil  and  the  sculptor's  chisel ;  tlaine  heart  and  under- 
standing against  the  rushing  numbers  of  the  poet,  the  persua- 
sion of  the  orator,  the  irresistihle  reason  of  the  philosopher ;  hut 
first  hear  that  same  St.  Augustine,  him  who  calls  himself  crimi- 
nal because  he  had  read  and  studied  and  wept  over  these  heathen 
loves  of  Dido  and  Aeneas ;  learn  from  his  own  lips  what  it  was 
that  rescued  him  out  of  the  "  Tartarus  libidinis  et  concupiscen- 
tiae  ;"  what  it  was  that  first  turned  the  great  luminary  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  the  one  living  and  only  true  God.  What 
was  it  ?  The  narration  of  an  evangelist  ?  the  discourse,  or  the 
letter,  or  the  visit,  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  missionary,  or 
apostle  ?  the  testimony  of  a  miracle  or  a  martyrdom  ?  No  such 
thing ;  but  the  philosophical  tract  of  the  prose  Virgil  of  Eome, 
the  pagan  Cicero's  pagan  Hortensius  :  "  XJsitato  iam  discendi 
ordine  [in  the  usual  course  of  classical  studies]  perveneram  in 
librum  quondam  cuiusdam  Ciceronis,  cuius  linguam  fere  omnes 
mirantur,  pectus  non  ita.  Sed  liber  ille  ipsius  exhortationem 
continet  ad  philosophiam,  et  vocatur  Hortensius.  Ille  vero  liber 
mutavit  affectum  meum  et  ad  teipsum,  Domine,  mutavit  preces 
meas,  et  vota  ao  desideria  mea  fecit  alia.  Yiluit  mihi  repente 
omnis  vana  spes,  et  immortalitatem  sapientiae  concupiscebam 
aestu  cordis  incredibili,  et  surgere  coeperam  ut  ad  te  redirem  . . . 
Quomodo  ardebam.  Dens  meus,  quomodo  ardebam  revolare  a 
terrenis  ad  te ;  et  nesciebam  quid  ageres  mecum,"  &c.  (St.  Au- 
gustin.  Confess.  3. 1-7).  Gro  now,  reader,  and  with  a  rich  and 
noble  lord  (rich  and  noble  still,  for  riches  and  nobility  are  not 
the  treasures  which  utilitarianism  and  puritanism  throw  away) 
fling  thy  classical  library  into  the  lake.  See  Eem.  on  "nee 
sopor  illud  erat,'*  3.  173. 
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